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ABACUS. ACCENSUS. 


A bacus (a/3af), denoted primarily a square 
tablet of any description, and was hence 
employed in the following fiilrnificationa : — 
(1) A table, or side-board, chiefly used for 
the display of gold and silver cups, and other 
kinds of valuable and ornamental utensils. 
The use of abaci was first introduced at Rome 
from Asia Minor after the victories of Cn. 
Manlius Vulso, b.c. 187, and their intro- 
duction was regarded as one of the marks 
of the growing luxury of the age. — (J3) A 
draught-board or chess-board, — (3) A board 
used by mathematiciaus for drawing dia- 
grams, and by arithmeticians for the pur- 
poses of calculation. — ( 4 ) A painted panel, 
coffer, or square compartment in the wall 
or ceiling of a chamber. — (6) In archi- 
tecture, the flat square stone which con- 
stituted the highest member of a column, 
being placed immediately under the archi- 
trave. 



AWeus. 

ABOLLA, cloak chiefly worn by sol- 
diers, and thns opposed to the toga, the 
garb of peace. [Toga,] The aboUa was 
use^^lphe Iqwer cLuiMlit Borne, and con- 
sequently *l)y the philOBO^ers who affected 
y verity of manners and life. Hence the ex- 
on of Juvenal, fadnus rn^fom abollw, 


— “a crime committed by a \cry deep phi'- 
losophor.” 



Abolla. QDtfllon, Arc. Triumph , pi. 11, IS ) 


ABROGATIO. [Lex.] 

ABSOLDtIo. ^ [Judex.] 

ACAENA (atcaiytjf ajceuva, or in later Greek 
diceva, in one place okoivov), a measuring rod 
of the length of ten Greek feet. It was used 
in measuring land, and thus resembles the 
Roman decempeda. 

ACATIuM (dKanoFf a diminutive of aKaTo*)^ 
a small vessel or boat used by the Greeks, 
which appears to have been the same as the 
Roman acapha* The Acatia were also sails 
adapted for fast sailing. ^ 

ACCENSUS. (1) A public officer, who 
attended on several of the Roman magis- 
trates. The Accensi summoned the people to 
the assen^Ues, and those vrho had lasrsuite 
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ACCLAMATIO. 
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ACETABULUM. 


la court ; they preserved order in the courts, 
and proclaimed the time of the day •when it 
•w as the third hour, the sixth Uou^, and the 
ninth hour. An accensus anciently preceded 
the consul who had not the fasces, which 
custom, after being long disused, was re- 
stored by Julius CsBsar in his first consulship. 
Aeeensi also attended on the governors of 
provinces. — ( 2 ) The accensi were also a class 
of soldiers in the Roman army, who were 
enlisted after the full number of the legion 
had been completed, in order to supply any 
v.iaancies that might occur in the legion. 
They were taken, according to the census of 
Eervius Tullius, from the fifth class of citizens, 
and were placed in battle in the rear of the 
aimy, behind the triarii. 

ACCLAMATIO, •was the public expression 
•f approbation or disapprobation, pleasure or 
displeasure, by loud acclamations. On many 
occasions, there appear to have been certain 
forms of ^clamations always used by the Ro- 
mans ; as, for instance, at marriages, lo 
Myrncn^ Ilymenace^ or Talassio; at triiunphs, 
lo Tnumphe ; at the conclusion of plays, the 
last actor called out Plaudite to the specta- 
tors ; orators were usually praised by such ex- 
pressions as Bene et praeclarc^ Belle et fcativcy 
Ifon poteat meliuay &c. Under the empire the 
name of acclamationea was given to the praises 
and flatteries bestowed by the senate upon the 
reigning emperor and his family. 

ACCCbATIO, the act of reclining at meals. 
The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meals ; but 
tliis practice could not have been of great an- 
tiquity in Greece, since Homer always de- 
scribes persons as sitting at their meals ; and 
Isidore of Seville, an ancient grammarian, 
also attributes the same custom to the an- 
cient Romans. Even in the time of the early 
Roman emperors, children in families of the 
highest rank used to sit together, "while their 
fathers and elders reclined on couches at the 



upper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinued the practice of sitting at tabic, even 
after the recumbent position had become 
common with the other sex. It appears to 
have been considered more decent, and more 
agreeable to the severity and purity of ^incicnt 
manners, for women to sit, more especially if 
many persons were present. But, on tho 
other hand, wc find cases of women reclining, 
where there was conceived to bo nothing bold 
or indeheatc in their posture. Such is the 
case in the preceding woodcut, which seems 
intended to represent a scene of matrimonial 
felicity. For an account of the disposition of 
the couches, and of the place which each 
guest occupied in a Greek and Roman enter- 
tainment, see SYMrostuM and Thiclinium. 

ACCUsATOR, ACCCSATIO. [Judex.] 

ACERllA (flvfttaTTjptOK, \i/3aKtfTpt$), the in- 
cense-box or censtr used in sacrifices. The 
•aecrra was also a small moveable altar placed 
before the on which perfumes were 

burnt. Tho use of acorrae at funerals was 
forbidden by a law of the Twelve Tables as 
an unncccsvary expense. 



Auerra. (^From a Fraze m iho Miueum Capitulmiun.} 

ACETABULUM (ofts, oivfiaxl>ov, bivfidtptov). 
(1) A vmegar-cup, wide and open above, as 
wc sec in the annexed cut. The name was 



Aootaliulum. (Dconii, Ktrulla, p. xcvL) 

also given to all cups^sembling It insiae and 
form, to whatever uro they might 
— (2) A Roman measure of capacity, fluid 
and dry. It was one-fourth of the hmni%, 
and therefore one-eighth of the sextoriua. 



ACIIAICUM FOEDUS. 


ACINACES. 


ACHAICUM FOEDUS. The Achaean league 
Is divided into two periods. 1. The earlier 
period . — ^When the Heracleidae took posses- 
sion of Peloponnesus, which had until then 
been chiefly inhabited by Achaeans, a portion 
of the latter, under Tisamenus, turned north- 
wards and occupied the north coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The country thus occupied de- 
rived from them its name of Achaia, and 
contained twelve confederate towns, which 
were gfovemed by the descendants of Tisa- 
menus, till at length they abolished the 
kingly rule after the death of Ogygea, and 
established a democracy. In the time of He- 
rodotus the twelve towns of which the league 
consisted were: Pcllone, Aegeira, Acgae, 
Bura, Ilelice, Aegium, Bhypes (Bhypac), Pa- 
treis (ae), Pharois (ae), Olenus, Dyme, and 
Tritaeois (Tritaca). After the time of Hero- 
dotus, Hhypes and Acgae disappeared from 
the number, and Cerjmoia and Lcontium 
stepped into their place. bond which 

united the towns of the league was not so 
much a political as a religious one, as is 
shown by the common sacriflee offered at 
Heliec to Poseidon, and after the destruction 
of that town, at Aegium to Zeus, surnamed 
Homagyrius, and to Dcmeter Panachuca. 
The confederation exercised no great influ- 
ence in the affairs of Greece down to the tima 
when it was broken up by the Macedonians. 
2. The later period . — When Antigonus in 
B.c. 281 made the unsuccessful attempt to 
deprive Ptolemaeus Ceraunus of the Mace- 
donian throne, the Achaeans availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke, and renewing their ancient 
confederation. The grand object however 
now was no longer a oommon worship, but a 
real political union among the confederates. 
The fundamental laws were, that henceforth 
the confederacy should form one inseparable 
state, that each town, which should join it, 
should have equal rights with the others, and 
that all members, in regard to foreign coun- 
tries, should bo considered as dependent, and 
bound to obey in every respect the federal 
government, and those offleers who were en- 
trusted with the executive. Aegium was the 
seat of the government, and it was there that 
citizens of the various towns met at ro- 
ar and stated times, to deliberate upon the 
common affairs of the league, and if it was 
thought necessary, upon those of separate 
townis^ and c^’en of individuals, and to 
elect tho offleers of the league. The league 
e<xiuive^ts great streu^^ in u.c. 251, when 
AralMMBited Sicyon, ms native plaoe^ with 
it, and some years later gained Corinth also 
^ it. Megara, Troezene, and Epidaurus 
•oon followed . fheir example. Afterwards 


Aratns persuaded all the more important 
towns of Peloponnesus to join the confede- 
racy, and thus Megalopolis, Argos, llcrmione, 
PhUus, and others were added to it. In a 
short period the league reached the height of 
its power, for it embraced Athens, Megarn, 
Aegina, Balamis, and the whole of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the exception of Sparta, Elis, 
Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia. The 
common affairs of the confederate towns were 
regulated at general meetings attended by the 
citizens of all the towns, and held regularly 
twice every year, in the spring and in tho 
autumn. These meetings, which lasted three 
days, were held in a grove of Zeus Homagj’rius 
in the neighbourhood of Aegium, and near 
a sanctuary of Dcmetcr Panachaca. Every 
citizen, both ricli and poor, who had attained 
the age of thirty, might attend the asaeniblir'v, 
to which they were invited by a public herald, 
and might speak and propose any measure. 
The subjects which w’cre to be brought befoi e 
the assembly were prepared by a council 
(/SovAiJ), which seems to liave been permanent. 
The principal offleers of the confederacy were : 

1. At first two strategi ((rrpanjYoO, but 
after the year n.c. 255 there was only one, 
who in conjunction with an hipparchus C‘»r- 
rrapxos) or commamler of tho cavalry and an 
under-strategUB (uTroorrpaTijycj) commanded 
tho army furnished by the confederacy, and 
was entrusted with the whole conduct of war , 

2. A public secretary (ypapiiarevi) ; and, 8. 
Ten demiurgi (Sij/aioapyoi), All the officers of 
the league were elected in tho assembly held 
in tho spring, at tho rising of the Pleiades, 
and legally they wore invested with their 
several offices only for one year, though it 
frequently happened that men of great merit 
and distinction were rc-elcctod for several 
successive years. If one of the officers died 
during the period of his office, his place was 
filled by his predecessor, until the time loj 
tho new elections arrived. I’ho perpetual 
discord of the members of the league, the 
hostility of Sparta, the intrigues of the Ho- 
mans, and tho folly and rashness of the later 
strategi, brought about not only the destruc- 
tion and dissolution of the confederacy, but 
of the freedom of all Greece, which after the 
fall of Corinth, in b.c. 146, bccamo a Roman 
province under the name of Achaia. 

ACIES. [ExBaciTus.] 

AcInACES (eiieivttKijv), a Persian sword, 
whence Horace speaks of the Metkis adnaeee. 
Tho acinaces was a short and straight wea- 
pon, and thus differed from the Roman stca, 
which was curved. It wa.s worn on the right 
^de of the body, whereas the Creeks and Ko> 
mans nsua^y had their swords suspended on 
the left side. The form of the acinaces, with 
B 2 





ACISCULUS. 
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ACTA. 


tlie mode of wearing it, is illustrated by the 
following Fersopolitan figures. 



ACISCtJLUS. [Ascia.] 

ACLIS, a kind of dart with a leathern 
thong attached to it. [Amentum.] 
ACBOAMA (aiepiJojaa), which properly 
means any thing hoard, was the name given 
to a concert of players on diifcrent musical 
instruments, and also to an interlude per- 
formed during the exhibition of the public 
gomes. The word is also applied to the 
actors and musicians who were employed to 
amuse guests during an entertainment, and 
is sometimes used to designate the anagnostae. 
[Anaonosteb.] 

ACROLITHI (aKp6Ai^oi), statues, of which 
the extremities only were of marble, and the 
remaining part of the body of wood either 
gilt or ooTered with drapery. 

ACB.5p6LIS (aicp<iTroAiv). In almost all 
Greek states, which were usually built upon 
a hill, rock, or some natural elevation, there 
was a castle or a citadel, erected upon the 
Ughest part of the rook or hill, to which the 
name of Acropolis^ higher or upper city, was 
given. Thus we read of an acropolis at 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Messene, and many 
other places. The Capitolium at Home an- 
swered the same purpose as the Acropolis in 
the Greek oities ; and of the same kind were 
the tower of Agathocles at Utica, and that of 
Antonia at Jerusalem. 

ACBOSTOLiUM. [NavA.] 

ACROtERIUM (oKpw-nipiov), signifies the 
extremity of any thing, and was applied by 
the Greeks to the extremities of (the prow of 
% vessel (ajtpovT6Ktov\ which were usually 


taken from a conquered vessel as a mark of 
victory : the act of doing so was called dxpar- 
Tfipid^etv, In architecture it signifies, 1. 
The sloping roof of a building. 2. The pedi- 
ment. 3. The pedestals for statues placed 
on the summit of a pediment. In sculpture 
it signifies the extremities of a statue, as 
wings, feet, hands, &c. 

ACTA. (1) The public acts and orders of 
a Roman magistrate, which after the expira- 
tion of his office were submitted to the sonata 
for approval or rejection. Under the empire, 
all the magistrates when entering upon their 
office on the 1st of January swore approval 
of the acts of the reigning emperor. — (2) 
Acta Forknsia were of two kinds : first, 
those relating to the government, as leges, 
plcbiscita, ediota, the names of all the magis- 
trates, &c., which formed part of the tabulae 
publicae; and secondly, those connected with 
the courts of law. — (3) Acta Militaria, 
contained an ipoount of the duties, numbers, 
and expenses of each legion, and were pro- 
bably preserved in the military treasury 
founded by Augustus.— ( 4 ) Acta Sbnatub, 
called also Commentarii Senatus and Acta 
Fairum, contained an account of the various 
matters brought before the senate, the opi- 
nions of the chief speakers, and the decision 
of the house. By command of Julius Caesar 
they wore published regularly every day as 
part of the government gazette. Augustus 
forbade the publication of the proceedings of 
the senate, but they still continued to be pre- 
served, and one of the most distinguished 
senators was chosen by the emperor to com- 
pile the account. — (6) Acta Diubna, a ga- 
zette published daily at Rome by ^he autho- 
rity of the government, during the later times 
of the republic and under the empire, cor- 
responding in some measure to our news- 
papers. They were also called Acta Publica, 
Acta UrbanOf Acta Jterum Drbanarumt Acta 
Populi, and sometimes simply Acta or JHuma. 
They contained, 1. A list of births and 
deaths in the city, an account of the money 
paid into the treasury from the provinces, 
and every thing relating to the supply of 
com. 2. Extracts from the Acta Forensia. 
3. Extracts from the Acta Senatus. 4. A 
court circular, containing an accounl^f 
the births, deatlis, festivals, and movements 
of the imperial family. 5. An aooonnt of 
such public aflkirs and foreign wars as the 
government thought proper* to publish. 6. 
Curious and interesting ocourrenors, Such as 
prodigies and miri^Cs, the erecti qfc o f new 
edifices, the confla^tion of buildiQ|pl|Mtino- 
rols, saoriflees, a list pf the various games, 
and especially curious tales and adventim^ 
with the names of the parties. 



ACTIA. 
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ACTIO. 


ACTIA (ojeTta), a festival celebrated every 
four years at Actium in Epirus, with wrest- 
ling, horse-racing, and sea-fights, in honour 
of Apollo. There was a celebrated temple of 
Apollo at Actium. After the defeat of An- 
tony off Actium, Augustus enlarged the 
temple, and instituted games to be celebrated 
every five years in commemoration of his 
victory. 

ACTiO, is defined by a Homan jurist to be 
the right of pursuing by judicial means what 
is a man’s due. The old actions of the Ro- 
man law were called legis aefionea or legi- 
timae, either because they were expressly 
provided for by the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, or because they were strictly adapted to 
the words of the laws, and therefore could 
DOt be varied. But these forms of action 
gradually fell into disuse, in consequence of 
the excessive nicety required, and the failure 
consequent on the slightest error in the plead- 
ings, and they were cventufyj^y abolished by 
the Lex Aebutia, and two Leges Juliae, ex- 
cept in a few cases. In the old Roman con- 
stitution, the knowledge of the law was most 
closely connected with the institutes and 
ceremonial of religion, and was accordingly 
in the hands of the patricians alone, whose 
aid their clients were obliged to ask in all 
their legal disputes. App. Claudius Caecus, 
perhaps one of the earliest writers on law, 
drew up the various forms of actions, pro- 
bably for his own use and that of his friends : 
the manuscript was stolen or copied by his 
scribe Cn. Flavius, who made it public ; and 
thus, according to the story, the plebeians 
becamo acquainted with those legal foims 
which hitherto had been the exclusive pro- 
perty of the patricians. After the abolition 
of the old legal actions, a suit was prosecuted 
in the following manner : — An action was 
commenced by the plaintiff summoning the 
defendant to appear before the praetor or 
other magistrate who had juriadictio; this 
process was called in jua vocatio; and, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in effect a dragging of the defendant before 
the praetor, if he refused to go quietly ; and 
although this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time 
Horace that if the defendant would not go 
quietly, the plaintiff called on any bystander 
to witness, and dragged the defendant into 
court. The mrties might settle their dispute 
on their wa^o the court, or the defendant 
might be bailed by a vindex. The vindex 
mus^||rt be confound^ with the vadcs. This 
BetilHTOnt of dispute^n the way was called 
^anaaeUo in twrt, and serves to explain a 
^passage in St. Matthew, v. 25. When before 
the praetor, the parties were said Jure agere. 


The plaintiff then prayed for an action, and 
if the praetor allowed it [ddbat actionem) y he 
then declared what action he intended to 
bring against the defendant, which he called 
edere actionem. This might be done in writ- 
ing, or orally, or by the plaintiff taking the 
defendant to the album [Album], and show- 
ing him which action he intended to rely on. 
As the formulae on the album comprehended, 
or were supposed to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form of action that could be required by 
a plaintiff, it was presumed that he could 
find among all the formulae some one which 
was adapted to his case; and he was, ac- 
cordingly, supposed to be without excuse if 
he did not take pains to select the proper 
formula. If he took the wrong one, or if 
he claimed more than his due, he lost his 
cause {cauaa cadehat) \ but the praetor some- 
times gave him leave to amend his claim or 
intmtio. It will be observed, that as the 
formulae wore so numerous and comprohen- 
sive, the plaintiff had only to select the for- 
mula which ho supposed to be suitable to 
his case, and it would require no further 
variation than the insertion of the names of 
the parties and of the thing claimed, or the 
subject-matter of the suit, with the amount 
of damages, &c., as the ease might be. When 
the praetor had granted an action, the plain- 
tiff required the defendant to give security 
for his appearance before the praetor {in 
jure) on a day named, commonly the day but 
one after the injtta vocatioy unless the matter 
in dispute was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said vadea darey 
vadimonium promittn'e y or facer e ; the surety, 
vasy was said aponderc; the plaintiff, when 
satisfied with the surety, was said vadaH 
reumy to let him go on his suretieSj or to 
have sureties from him. When the defen- 
dant promised to appear in jure on the day 
named, without giving any surety, this was 
called vadimonium purvm. In some cases, 
recaperatorca [Judkx] were named, who, in 
case of the defendant making default, con- 
demned him in the sum of money named in 
the vadimonium. If the defendant appeared 
on the day appointed, he was said mndimo- 
nvum Hatcrc: if he did not appear, he was 
said vadimonium defcruisae; and the praetor 
gave to till* plaintiff the bonm'um poaaeaaio. 
Both parties, on the day appointed, were 
summoned by a crier {praeoo)y when the 
plaintiff made his claim or demand, which 
was very briefiy expressed, and may he con- 
sidered as corresponding to our declaration 
at law. The defendant might either deny 
the plaintiff’s claim, or he might reply to it 
by a ple^ except. If he simply denied the 
plaintiff’s claim^ tbo cause was at issue, and 
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a judex might be demanded. The forms of 
the exceptiOf also, "were contained in the prae- 
tor’s edict, or, upon hearing the facts, the 
praetor adapted the plea to tho caKc. The 
plaintifr might reply to the defendant’s ex~ 
ceptio. The plaintiif’s answer was called 
replioatio. If the defendant answered the 
replication his answer was called dupheatio; 
and the parties might go on to tho triplicatio 
and qimdruplioatiOn and even further, if the 
matters in question were such that they 
could not otherwise be brought to an issue. 
A i)er8on might maintain or defend an artion 
by his coffnitor or procurator ^ or, as we should 
say, by liis attorney. The plaintiff and de- 
fendant used a c('rtain foini of Avorda in ap- 
I)ointing a eognitor, and it would appear that 
the appointment Avas made in the jiresenee of 
both parties, Tho eognitor needed not to he 
present, and his appointment a\ms complete 
when hy his acts he had signified his absent. 
When the cause AA'as brought to an issue, a 
judex or judices might be demanded of tlie 
praetor, Avho named or apjiointed a jiuh'X, 
and delivered to liini the formula, which con- 
tained his instructions. Tiio judices Avere 
said dari or addui. So far the proceedings 
were said to be in Jure: tlie pioseeution of 
the actio before the judex requires a separate 
discussion. [Juntx.] 

ACTOU, signified generally a plaintiff. Ir 
a civil or private action, tlie plaintiff was 
often called for; in a imblic action {cauM 
imhhca)n he Avas called accusator. Tho de- 
fendant Avas called rni^, both in private and 
public causes : tliis term, however, according 
to Cicero, might signify cither party, as in- 
deed we might conclude from tho Avoid itself. 
In a private action the defendant Avas often 
called adversarius, hut cither party might he 
called odoermrim with rc-^pect to the other. 
Wards brought their aetums by their guar- 
dian or tutor. Feng} mi, or aliens, originally 
brought their action throuidi their patronus ; 
but afterwards in tbcir owm name, by a fic- 
tion of law, that tliey were Homan citizens. 
A Boman citizen miglit also generally bring 
bis action by means of a eognitor or procu- 
rator. [Actio.] Actor has also the sense of 
an agent or manager of another’s business 
generally. The actor ptihlicus was an officer 
who had the superintendence or care of 
slaves and property belonging to the state. 

ACTUAbIaE NAVES, transport-vessels, 
seem to have been built in a lighter stylo 
than the ordinary ships of burden, from which 
they also differed in being alwnys furnished 
with oars, whereas the others were chiefly 
propelled bjr sails. 

ACTtJABII, short-hand writers, who took 
down the speeches in the senate and Che pub- 


lic assemblies. In tho debate in the Boman 
senate upon the punishment of those who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy of Catiline, 
wc find the first mention of short-hand 
writers, Avho were employed by Cicero to 
take down the speech of Cato. 

ACTUS, a Homan measure of length, also 
called actus quadratus^ was equal to half a 
jugeium, or 14,400 square Homan feet. The 
actus minimus, or simplex, was 120 feet long, 
and four broad, and therefore equal to 480 
square Roman feet. Actus was also used to 
signify a bridle-Avay. 

ACUS OeXovTj, ^eXovis, pa(/>i'v), a needle, a 
pin. Pins were made not only of metal, but 
also of wood, bone, and ivory. They were 
used for the same purposes as with us, and 
also in dressing ibe liair. ’i'hc mode of plat- 
ting the hair, ana then fastening it with a 
jjin or needle, is shown in the annexed figure 
of a female head. This fashion has been 
continued to ou^^wn tmi'^s by the females of 
llalj. 



Allis (Moiitf.iiKon, Ant Exp , Suppl , iu. 3.) 

ADDICTI. [Nixi.] 

ADFINES. [Afi'infs.] 

ADLECTI, 01 ALLECTI, those persons 
under the empire wdio w'cro admitted to tlie 
piivileges and honours of the praetorship, 
qnacstorslnp, aedileship, and other public 
offices, without having any duties to perform. 
The senators called adlecti seem to have been 
the same as the conscripti. 

ADLOCUTIO. [Allocvtio.] 
ADMISSIOnALES, chamberlains at the im- 
perial court, who introduced persons Into the 
presence of the emperor. They were divided 
into four classes; the chief officer of cach^ 
class Avas called proximus admissiomm ; and 
tho proximi were under the magister adrnis- 
siofium. Their duty was called officiitm ad- 
m3ssio7ns. They were usuallj ftftedmcn. 

ADOLESCENS, was applied in the Bondan 
law to a person from the end of his twelfth 
or fourteenth to the eft of hiz twentfllMlh 
year, during which period a person was also 
called adultus. The word adolesccns» hoWi^ ^ 
ever, is frequently used in a less strict sense 
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in the Latin writers in referring to a person 
much older than the ahove-mentloned age. 

ADOniA a festival celebrated in 

honour of Aphrodite and Adonis in most of 
the Grecian cities. It lasted two days, and 
was celebrated by women exclusively. On 
the first day they brought into the streets 
statues of Adonis, which were laid out as 
corpses ; and they observed all the rites cus- 
toiu.iry at funerals, beating themselves .nd 
uttering lamentations. The second day was 
spcMit in merriment and feasting ; bec.ruse 
Adonis w'as allowed to return to life, and 
sptmd half the year with Aphrodite. 

ADOPTIO, adoption. (1) Gukek. — Adop- 
tion was called by the Athenians tlowoiijois, 
or somelimeB simply ttoitjo-i.?, or The 

'jloptivc father was said irouTa-Oai, eia-iroiei- 
trfiai. or sometimes iroielv : and the father or 


mother (for a mother after the fleath of her 
husband could consent to her son being 
ipted) was said iKvoLclv son was said 

eKiroteicrdai with! efereuee to tlie family u luch 
lie left; and ttcnroutirOaL with rcfeienee to 
til ‘ family into which he n as received. The 
son, M hen adopted, was called ttowjto?, Ftrrr (x- 
rT09, or dtTos, m oiiposition to the legit imati' 
8< horn of the body of the father, uho was 
c.illeil yyijcrio^. A man might adopt a son 
cither in his lifetime or hy his testament, 
provided he had no male oifspriiig, and u as 
of sound mind. He miplit also, hy testa- 
ment, name a iierson to take his property, in 
case his son or sous should die under age. 
Only Athenian citizens could be adopted; 
but foiuaks could bo adopted (by testament 
at least) as well as males. The adopted child 
vs as transferred from his own family und 
dcmiis into those of the adoptive father ; he 
inherited his jiropcrty, and maintained the 
sacra of his adojitive father. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to take his new father’s name, 
but he was registered as his son in the regis- 
ter of hi 8 phratria C^parpiKou ypap.p^aTclov'). 
Subsequently to this, it was necessary to enter 
him in the register of the adoptive father’s 
dcmU8 (Aij^iop^iKov ypagg-aTeioe), without 
which registration it appears that he did not 
possess the full rights of citizenship as a 
member of his new demus. — ( 2 ) Roman. — 
Roman relation of parent and child arose 
eitner from a lawful marriage or from adop- 
tion. Adoptio was the general name which 
comprehended the two species, adoptio and 
adrogatio; andffas the adopted person passed 
from his own familia into that of the person 
adop ting, adoptio caused a capitis diminut 
&Bd iljMMibwest of the tftee kinds. [Captt^ ^ 
A^ptlon, in its specifle sense, was the cero- 
by 'Which a x>erson who was in the 
power ctf his parent (in poteatate parentum), 


whether child or grandchild, male or female,, 
was transferred to the power of the person 
adopting him. It was effected under the 
authority of a magisti*ate {magistratus)^ the 
praetor, for instance, at Rome, or a governor 
{praises) in the provinces. The person to 
he adopted was emancipated [Manctpvtio]| 
by his natural father before the competent 
authority, and surrendered to the luloptivo 
fathcl- hy the legal form called in jure rnsio, 
When a person was not in the power of his 
parent {svi ,uris), the ceremony of adoption 
was, called adrogatio. Originally, it could 
only be effected at Rome, and only hy a vote 
of the populus [populi awtoriiaie) in the 
comitia cuiiata {hge curiata) \ the reason of 
this being that the caimt or .status of a Ro- 
man eifi/en could not, according to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, be offected except by a 
voti* of Ihe populus in the comitia curiata. 
Cloilius, the enemy of Cicero, was adrogateil 
into a plebeian family, in order to qualify 
himself to he elected a tribune of the plebs. 
Females could not he adopted by adroyi lo. 
Tender the emperors it became the pi-acti.L tc 
effect the adiogatio by an imperial rescript 
I'he effect ot adoption was to criate the legal 
relation of father <nid son, just as if the 
adoiited son ucro born of the blood of the 
adoptive, lather in lawful marriage. The 
adopted child was iiititlod to the naim* and 
sacra private of the adopting parent. A per. 
son, on passing from one gens into another, 
and taking the name oi Ins new familia, gene- 
rally letaincd the name of his old gens also, 
with the addition to it of the termination 
anus. Thus Aemihus, the ••en ot J,. Aemilius 
VaulluH, upon being adopted by P. Coiiielius 
Seipio, assumed the name of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Acmiliamis, and C. Octrnius, after- 
wards the emperor Augustus, iqion he.ng 
adopted by the testament of his gioat-um le 
the dictator, assumed the name ot C. Juli'is 
Caesar Oc^tayi.inus. 

ADOIIATIO (irpocTKvvrifrig), adoration, u is 
paid to the gods in the following manner : - 
The individual stretched out his right hand 
to the statue of the god whom he wdslied to 
honour, then kissed his hand, and wavcjJ it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oratio or prayers, which were offered with 
the hands folded together and stretched out to 
the gods. The adoration paid to the Romar 
emperors was borrowed from the Eastern mode, 
and consisted in prostration on the ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the emperor. 

ADROOiTIO. [Adoptio, (Roman).] 

ADULTERIUM, adultery. (1) Gbbxk.^ 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught ano- 
ther man in the act of criminal intcrconrM 
(fAoix<td '^th his wife, he might kill him 
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With impunity ; and the law was also the 
same with respect to a concubine (iraWtucj). 
He might also inflict other punishment on 
the offender. It appears that there was no 
adultery, unless a married woman was con- 
cerned. The husband might, if ho pleased, 
take a sum of money from the adulterer, by 
way of compensation, and detain him till he 
found sureties for the payment. The husband 
might also prosecute the adulterer in the ac- 
tion called fiotxeCas If the act of adul- 

tery was proved, the husband could no longer 
cohabit with his wife, under pain of losing 
his privileges of a citizen (art/xta). The adul- 
teress was excluded even from those temples 
which foreign women and slaves were allowed 
to enter ; and if she was seen there, any one 
might treat her as ho pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutilate her. — (2) Homan. — 
The word adulterium properly signilles, in 
the Homan law, the offence committed by a 
man’s having sexual intercourse with another 
man’s wife. Stuprum (called by the Greeks 
iftOopd) signifies the like offence with a widow 
or virgin. In the time of Augustus a law was 
enacted (probably about b. c. 17), entitled 
iex Julia de ad niter tia coercendis, which 
seems to have contained special penal provi- 
sions against adultery ; and it is also not im- 
probable that, by the old law or custom, if j 
the adulterer w'as caught in the fact, ho was I 
at the mercy of the injured husband, and that I 
the husband might punish w’lth death his 
adulterous wife. liy the Julian law, a woman 
convicted of adultery was mulcted in half of 
her dowry {dos) and the third part of her 
property {bona), and banished {rclegata) to 
some miserable island, such as Scriiihos, for 
instance. The adulterer was mulcted in half 
his property, and banished in like manner. 
This law did not inflict the punishment of 
death on either party ; and in those instances 
under the emperors in which death was in- 
flicted, it must be considered as an extraordi- 
nary punishment, and beyond the provisions 
of the Julian law. The Julian law permitted 
the father (both adoptive and natural) to kill 
the adulterer and adulteress in certain cases, 
as to which there were several nice distinctions 
established by the law. If the wife w^as di- 
vorced for adultery, the husband was entitled 
to retain part of the dowry. I3y a constitu- 
tion of the Emperor Constantine, the offence 
in the adulterer wgs made capital. 

ADVEHSAhIa, a note-hook,^mcmorandum- 
bcok, posting-book, in whic^ the Homans en- 
tered memoranda of any importance, especi- 
ally of money received and expended, which 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
month, into a kind of ledger. ( Tabulae jiistact 
eodex accepti et expensi>) 


ADVERSARIUS. [Actob.] 

ADUNATI (oSui/arot), were persons sui>- 
ported by tho Athenian state, who, on account 
of infirmity or bodily defects, w’cre unable to 
obtain a livelihood. The sum which they, 
received from the state appears to have varied 
at different times. In the time of Lysias and 
Aristotle, one obolus a day was given ; but it 
appears to have been afterw^ards increased 
to two oboli. The bounty was restricted to i 
persons whose property was under three 
minae ; and tho examination of those who 
ere entitled to it belonged to the senate of 
the Five Hundred. Peisistratus is said to 
have been the first to introduce a law for the 
maintenance of those persons w'ho had been 
mutilated in war. 

ADVOCATUS, seems originally to have 
signified any per eon who gave another his 
aid 111 any affair or business, as a witness for 
instance ; or for the purpose of aiding and 
jn-otet tmg hinVt’n tulung possession of a piece 
of proiierty. It was also used to express a 
person who in any way gave his advice and 
aid to another in the management of a cause ; 
but, in the time of Ciccro, the word did not 
signify the orator or patronus who made the 
speech. Under the emperors it signiflod a 
person who in any way assisted in the con- 
duct of a cause, and was sometimes equiva- 
lent to orator. The advocate’s fee was then 
call^ed IfonoraHnni. 

ADYTUM. [Tkmpliim.] 

AKDES. [Downs ; TEWPLnw.l 

AEDlLER (ayopai/6/xoO. The name of 
these functionaries is said to be derived from 
tlieir having the care of the temple {nodes) of 
(Jeres. The aedilcs were originally two in 
number : they were elected from ihe plebs, 
and the institution of the office dates from 
the same time us that of the tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 494. Their duties at first seem 
to have been merely ministerial ; they were 
the assistants of the tribunes in such matters 
as the tribunes entrusted to them, among 
which arc enumerated the hearing of causes 
of smaller importanco. At an early peiiod 
after their institution (b. c. 446), we find 
them appointed ihe keei>ers of the senatus- 
consulta, which the consuls had hither^ 
arbitrarily suppressed or altered. They were 
also tho keepers of the plebiscita. Other 
functions wore gradually entrusted to them, 
and it is not always easy to ffistinguish their 
duties fVom some of those wtiich belpng to 
chc censors. They had the general superin- 
tendence of buildin|^ both sacred and pri 
vate; under this power they prov^R^ tor 
the support and repair of temples, curiae, 
&c., and took care that private huildingf^ 
which were in a ruinous state were repaired 
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by the owners or pulled down. The care of 
tho supply and distribution of water, of the 
streets and pavements, with the clcansinif 
and draining of the city, belonged to the 
oedilea ; and, of course, the care of the clo- 
acae. They had the office of distributing 
com among the plebs, but this distribution 
of com at Rome must not be confounded with 
the duty of purchasing or procuring it from 
foreign parts, which was performed bj the 
consuls, quaestors, and praetors, and some- 
times by an extraordinary magistrate, as the 
prncfectus annonac. The acdilcs had to see 
that tho public lands were not improperly 
used, and that the pasture grounds of the 
state were not trespassed on ; and they had 
power to punish by fine any unlawful act in 
this respect. They had a general superin- 
tcndonce over buying and selling, and, as a 
consequence, the supervision of the markets, 
of things exposed to sale, such as slaves, and 
of weiglvts and mea''ures ; fr#n this part of 
their duty is derived the name under which 
(he aediles are mentioned by the (Jreek wri- 
ters {dyopavofioi). It was then business to 
SCO that no n< \v deities or religious riles were 
introduced into the city, to look after the 
observance of religious ceremonies, and the 
celebrations of the ancient feasts and festivals. 
The general superintendenec of ]»oliee com- 
prehended the duty of preserMiig ordei, 
regard to decency, and the inspection of the 
baths and houses of entertainment. The 
aediles had various officers under them, as 
praccones, scribac, and viatorcs. The Aehilks 
C unrLKS, who W'crc also two in number, were 
originally chosen only from the patricians, 
afierw'ards alternately from the patricians and 
the plebs, and at last indiifcrcntly from both. 
The office of curule aediles was instituted 
li. c. 865, and, according to Livy, on the 
occasion of the plebeian aedUes refusing to 
consent to celebrate the Ludi Maxim! for the 
space of four days instead of three ; upon 
which u scnatus-consultum was passed, by 
which tw’o aediles wrere to he chosen from the 
patricians. Fi'om this time four acdilcs, two 
plebeian and two curule, were annually elected. 
The distinctive honours of the curule aediles 
wore, the sella curulis, from whence their 
title is derived, the toga praetexta, precedence 
in speaking in the senate, and the jus ima- 
ginum. Only tho curule aediles had tho jus 
edicendi, or t|^e right of promulgating cdicta ; 
but the rules coniprised in their cdicta served 
for the guidiuiCG of all tho aediles. The 
edicfa|ppf the curule a^lcs wore founded on 
thev authority as superintendents of the mar- 
kets, and o^ buying and selling in general. 

Accordingly, their edicts had mainly, or per- 
haps solely, relbrence to the rules as to buy- 


ing and selling, and contracts for bargain and 
sale. The persons both of the plebeian and 
curule aediles were sacrosancti. It seems 
that after the appointment of the curule 
aediles, the functions formerly exercised by 
the plebeian aediles were exercised, with some 
few exceptions, by all the aediles indifferently. 
Within five days after being elected, or en- 
tering on office, they were required to deter- 
mine by lot, or by agreement among them- 
selves, what parts of the city each should 
take under his superintendence ; and each 
aedile alone had the care of looking after the 
piii*ing and cleansing of the streets, and other 
matteis, it may be presumed, of the same 
local character within his district. The other 
duties of the office seem to have been exercised 
by them jointly. In the supcvintendenco of 
tho public festivals or solemnities, there was 
a further distinction between the tw’o sets of 
uedii«*s. Many of these festivals, such as 
those of llora and Ceres, were bu])Oi intended 
by cither set of acdilcs indifferently ; but the 
plebeian games were under the superintend- 
encQ of the plebeian aediles, who hart an allow- 
ance of monc'y for that jiurpose ; and the fines 
levied on the jiecuarii, and others, seem to 
have bec*n appropriated to these among other 
pubhc purposes. The celebration of the 
Ludi Magni or Romani, of the Ludi Sccniei, 
or draniutie i eprehcntatums, and the Lndi 
Mogalesii, belonged sjiecially to the curule 
aediles, and it W'us on Mi"h occasions that 
they often incurred a prodigious expense, 
with a view of pleasing the people, and 
securing their votes in future elections. This 
extravagant expenditure of the acdilcs arose 
after the close of the second Punic war, and 
increased with the opportunities which indi- 
viduals had of enriching themselves after the 
Roman arms were carried into (Ircece, Africa, 
and Spain. Even the prodigality of tho em- 
perors hardly surpassed that of individual 
curule oedilcs under the republic ; such as C. 
Julius Caesar, the dictator, P. Cornelius I^en- 
tulus Spinther, and, above all, M. Aemilius 
Bcaurus, whose expenditure was not limited 
to bare show, but comprehended objects of 
public utility, as tho reparation of wuUs, 
dock-yards, ports, and aquacducts. In b. c. 
45, Julius Caesar caused two curule aediles 
and four plebeian aediles to he elected ; and 
thenceforward, at least so long as the office of 
aedile was of any importance, six aediles wore 
annually elected. The two new plebeian 
aediles wore called Ccrealcs, and their duty 
was to look after the supply of com. Though 
their office may not have been of any great 
importance after the institution of a praeileotua 
annonac Augustus, there is no doubt that 
it existed for several centuries, and at least ai 
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late as the time of the emperor Gordian. The 
aediles belonfjed to the class of the nuiiorcs 
majfistratus. The plebeian aedilcs -wrero onpi- 
nally chosen at the ctmaitia centnrieta, but 
afterwards at the coniitia tributa, in which 
cuiiiitia the cnrule aediles also 'a ere chosen. 
It appears that until the lex annalia was 
passed (n. c. 180) a llonian citi/en mi^ht be 
a candidate for any office after completing his 
twenty-seventh year. Tliis law fixed the age 
at wliich each office might be enjoyed, and it 
BceniB that the age fixed for the aedilcship 
was thirty-six. The aediles existed under 
the emperors ; but their powers wore gradu- 
ally diminished, and their functions exertisotl 
by new officers created by the cmiiorors. 
Alter the battle of Act ium, Augustus appouited 
a rraeJeetus urbi, who exercised the general 
police, which had formerly been one of the 
duties of the aediles. Augustus also took 
from the aediles, or exercised himself, the 
office of suiicrintendmg the religious rites, 
and the banishing fiom tlio city of all foreign 
ceremonials ; he also assumed the superin- 
tendence of the temples, and thus ni.iy he 
said to liave dcstroj od tho aedileship by de- 
priving it of its old and original function. 
The last recorded instance of the splendours 
of the aedileship is the administration of 
Agrippa, W'ho volunteered to take the office, 
and repaired all the public buildings and all 
the roads at his own ex])cnso, without draw- 
ing anything from the treasury. The aedile- 
ship had, however, lost its true character 
before this time. Agrippa had already been 
consul before he accepted the office of aedilc, 
and his munificent expenditure in this nomi- 
nal office was tho close of the splendour of 
the aedileship. Augustus appointed the 
curule aediles specially to the office of puttin'; 
out fires, and placed a body of 800 slaves at 
their command; but the pracfccti vigilum 
afterwards performed this duty. They re- 
tained, under the early emperors, a kind of 
police, for the purpose of repressing open 
licentiousness and disorder. The coloniae, 
and the municipia of the later period, had 
also their aediles, whose numbers and fiuic- 
tions varied in different places. They seem, 
however, as to their po'NVcrs and duties, to 
have resembled the aediles of Komc. They 
were chosen annually. 

AEDITti, AEDiTUMI, AEDITIMI (called 
by the G reeks ^afcopoi, andvn-o^aKopoi), 

were persons who took care of the temples, 
attended to the cleaning of them, ^ro. They 
appear to have lived in the teihplcs, or near 
them, and to have acted as ciceroni to those 
persons who wished to see them. Subse- 
quently among the Greeks, the me:^ial scr- 
rlccs conneeted with tlvs office were left to 


slaves, and the persons called neocori became 
priestly officers of higli rank, who had the 
cliief supcnntend(4lee of temples, thcii- trea- 
sures, and the sacred rites observed in them. 

AEGIS (alyts) signifies, literally, a goat- 
skin. Accoi'ding to ancient mythology, the 
aegis worn by Zeus was tho hide of the goat 
Am.ilthcia, which had suckled him in his 
infancy. Homer always represents it as part 
of the armour of Zeus, whom on this account 
he distinguishes by the epithet o^-gis-hvanvg 
(aIyib\ot). He, however, asserts, tluit it w as 
borrowed on different occasions both by 
Apollo aiid Athena. The aegis was connected 
AVith the shield of Zeus, cither serving as a 
covering over it, or as a belt by which it was 
suspended from the right shoulder. Ilomor 
accordingly uses the word to denote not only 
the goat-*!^!!, which it properly signified, hut 
also the shield to which it belonged. Ihe 
aegis was adorned in a stylo corresponding to 
the might and i^jesty of the father of tlio 
gods. In tho miildle of it was fixed tho 
aiipalling Gorgon’s head, and its border was 
surrounded with golden tassels {J*va-avoi.\ each 
of which was w'orth a hecatomb. The aegis 
is usually seen on the statues of Athena, in 
which it is a sort of scarf falling obliquely 
over the right shoulder, so as to xiass round 
the body under the left arm. The serpents 
of the Gorgon’s head are transferred to tho 
border of the skin. (See the left-hand figure 
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in the cut.) The later ptieta and artists 
represent the aegis as a bi('ast-phitc covered 
with metal in the form of gpah.s. (See the 
light-himd figure.) 

AENEATOIIES, were those who blew upon 
'R ind instruments in the Boinan army ; namely, 
the buccinaloreSf corninnvs^ and tubicines, 
Thej' w’ere also employed in the public games. 

AENIGM A (alviyfj.a), a riddle. It was an 
ancient custom amor. g the Crocks to aniline 
themselves by proposing riddles at their sym- 
po-.ia, or diiiiking parliis. Those who were 
Buceossful in soU mg them loceived a priiae, 
which usually consisted of wreaths, c.ikes, 
&c , while those Avho weie unsneeossful were 
condeuined to drink in one breath a ecitain 
quantity of wine, sometimes mixed vith ^alt 
n filer. Those riddles which have come <lown 
to us are mostly in hexameter verse. The Ro- 
»n.ais bc>em to have been too bciious to llnd any 
.'Tf'at anmseinent in riddles. 

AENTM, or AJIENUM (.sc. a hrareii 

vessel, used for boiling. The woid is also 
tiequeiitly used in the f-euse ol <i d^ii’^- top- 
pi r, and, as purple wa*- the most e' lobrated 
dje of antique y, wc find tlic expressions 
Stdonimi aemun, Tyrhim avnvm^ tSre. 

AISORA, or EORA (ai<opa, etapa), a festival 
at Athens, accompanied with sacrifices and 
lianquets, whence it is sometimes called 
«i)6ei7rvos. It was probably imtitnted in 
honour of Icarius and his daughter Erigone. 

AEUA. ^ [CnnoNOLOGiA.] 

AERARII, a class of Roman citizens, who 
were not included in the thirty tribes insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius. Although citizens, 
they did not possess the suffragiiiin, or right 
of voting in the comitia. They were cives 
sine s’nffrayio. They also paid the tribute in 
a different manner from the other citizens. 
The Aerarians were chiefly artisans and freed- 
men. The Caerites, or inhabitants of the 
Etruscan town of Caere, who obtained the 
franchise in early times, but without the 
suffragium, were probably the first body of 
aerarians. Any Roman citizen guilty of a 
crime punishable by the censors, might be 
degraded to the rank of an aciarian ; so that 
his civic rights were suspended, at least for 
the time that ho was an aerarian. All citi- 
zens so degraded were classed among the 
Caerites; whence wc find the expressions 
nerariunifaocre and in tabuhis Caeritum referre 
used as synonymous. Persons who were 
made infames lilftjwise became aerarians, for 
they lost the jus honorum and the suffragium. 
® ®ytud unB had to pay a tributum iiro 
iMiihih was consid^ably higher than 
that paid by the other citizens. They were 
to servo in the legions. 

vBRAKII TRIbONI. [Aks Eainssi;^*.] 


AERARIUM (tb hTj/mdiriov), the public troa- 
Bur\ at Rome, and hence the public money 
it vlf. After the bsimsbrncnt of tbo kings tho 
temple of Saturn >vaR employed as the place 
for koeiiing the public money, and it con- 
timied to he so used till the later times of tho 
empire. Posides the public money and tho 
accounts connected with it, various other 
filings w'cre preserved in the treasury; of 
these the most important were; — 1. The 
standards of tlie legions. 2. The various 
1 iwh passed from time to time, engraven on 
braziu tables. 3. The decrees of the se- 
nate, which were entered there in hooks kept 
for the I’uriiose, though the original docu- 
iiiciits Mere jircscvved in the temple of Cens 
under tlic custody of the uedih'S. 1. Various 
other jmblic docuTnoiits, the reports and 
dosiiutches of all generals and governors of 
pro^illces, the names of all foreign ambassa- 
dors lh.it catue to Home, &c. Under the 
republic the aorariuin was divided into two 
p.irts : the com j» on treasury, in M'hich Merc 
deijositcd the regular taxes, and from Mliich 
Ml ic taken the sums of money needed for tho 
ordin.irj' expenditure of the state; and the 
saned treasury {acrarium sanctum or sane- 
tilts), which was never touched except in 
eases of extreme peril. Both of these trea- 
suries were m the temple of Saturn, hut in 
distinct parts of the temple. The produce of 
a tax of five per cent, {ricesima) upon the 
value of every manumitted slave, called 
aurum vices iniarium, was paid into the sacred 
treasury, as well as a portion of the immense 
wealth obtained by tho Romans in their con- 
quests in the East. Under Augustus the 
provinces and the administration of tho 
govornmont M'cre divided between the senate, 
as the representative of the old Roman people, 
and the Caesar : all the property of the former 
continued to be called acrarium , and that of 
the latter received the name of fiscus. Au- 
gustus also established a third treasury, to 
jirovidc for the pay and support of the army, 
and this received the name of acrarium militare, 
no also imposed several new taxes to be paid 
into this acrarium. In the time of the republic, 
the entire management of the revenues of the 
state belonged to the senate ; and under the 
superintendence and control of the senate tho 
quaestors had the charge of the aerarium. In 
B. c. 28, Augustus deprived tho quaestors of 
the charge of the treasury and gave it to two 
praefects, whom he allowed the senate to 
choose from among the praetors at the end of 
their year of office. Various other changes 
were made with respect to tbo charge of tho 
aerarium, but it was eventually entrusted, in 
the reign of Trajan, to praefects, who appear 
to have bela their office for two years. 
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AES (xoAifdv), properly signifies a compound 
of copper and tin, corresponding to what we 
call bronse. It is incorrect to translate it 
hrasgf which is a combination of copper and 
sine, since all the specimens of ancient objects, 
formed of the material called acs, are found 
upon analysis to contain no zinc. 'J’he em- 
ployment of aes was very general among the 
ancients; money, vases, and utensils of all 
sorts, being made of it. All the most ancient 
coins in Rome and the old Italian states were 
made of aes, and hence money in general was 
called by this name. For the same reason 
■we have ties aliemim^ meaning debt, and aora 
in the plural, pay to the soldiers. The Ro- 
mans had no other coinage except bronze 
or copper (oes), till n. c. 2059, live years 
before the first Punic war, when silver was 
first coined ; gold was not coined till sixt^’- 
two years after silver. The first coinage of 
aes is usually attributed to Servius Tullius, 
who is said to have stamped the money with 
the image of cattle [pecus), whence it is called 
pccunia. According to some accounts, it was 
coined from the commencement of the city, 
and we know that the old Italian states jios- 
eessed a bronze or copper coinage from the 
earliest times. The first coinage was the as 
[As], which originally was a pound weight ; 
but as in course of time the v eight of the as 
was reduced not only in Rome, but in the 
other Italian states, and this rcductnni in 
weight was not uniform in the different 
states, it became usual in all bargains to iiay 
the asses according to their ucis>ht, and not 
according to their nominal value. The acs 
grave was not the old heavy coins as distin- 
guished from the lighter modern ; hut it sig- 
nified any number of copper coins reckoned 
according to the old style, hy weight. Theie 
was, therefore, no occasion for the state to 
suppress the circulation of the old copper 
.coins, since in all bargains the asses were not 
reckoned by talc, but by weight. — Bronze or 
copper (x<i^«)*wa8 very little used by the 
Greeks for money in early times. Silver was 
originally the universal currency, and copper 
appears to have been seldom coined till after 
the time of Alexander the Great. The copiior 
ooin was called Chalcom (xoAicov?). The 
smallest silver coin at Athens was the quartcr- 
obol, and the chalcous was the half of that, 
or the eighth of an obol. In later times, the 
obol was coined of copper as well as silver. 

AES CIRCUMFORANEUM, money bor- 
rowed from the Roman banJcers C argentariij. 
Who had shops in porticoes round the forum. 

AES EQUESTRE, AES HORDMrIUM, 
and AEB MXlitARE, were the ancient terms 
for the pay of the Roman soldiext, before the i 
regular stipendium was introduced. The ae» \ 


I cqmstre was the sum of money given for the 
purchase of the horse of an eques ; the acs 
hordearium^ the'*bum paid yearly for its keep, 
in other words the pay of an eques ; and the 
acs militare, the pay of a foot soldier. None 
of this money seems to have been taken from 
the public treasury, but to have been paid by 
eertam private persons, to whom this duty 
was assigned by the state. The aes hordea- 
rium, which amounted to 2000 asses, had 
to be paid by single women {riduae, i. c. 
both maidens and widows) and orphans 
(orii), provided they possessed a certain 
amount of property. Tbc aes equestre, which 
amounted to 10,000 asses, was probably also 
paid by the same class of persons. The acs 
militare, the amount of which is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, had to be paid hy the 
tribuni acrarii, and if not paid, the foot sol- 
diers had a right of distres-* against them. 
It is g<'iierally assumed that these tribuni 
were ^hagistiates connected with the 
treasurj', and that they were the assistants 
of the quaestors ; but there are good reasons 
for believing that the tribuni aernrii were 
private persons, who were liable to the pay- 
ment of the acs militare, and upon whoso 
property a distress might bo levied, if the 
money wore not paid. They were probably 
persons whose property was rated at a cortarn 
sum in the census, and we may conjoevnre 
that they obtained the name of tribuni acra? ti 
because they levied the tributum, which w’as 
imposed for the purpose of paying the arm> , 
and then paid it to the soldiers. Tliese 
huni acrarn were no longer needed when the 
state took into its own hands the paj'ment of 
the troops ; but they were revived in n.c. 70, 
as a distinct class m the commons calth, by 
the Lex Aurelia, which gave the judicia to the 
senators, equites and tribuni aerarii. 

AF.S TJXOltIUM, was a tax paid by men 
who reached old age without ha\'iug married. 
It was first imposed by the censors in b. c. 403. 
[Lkx Julia ft Papia Poppaea.] 

AESYMNETES a person who 

was sometimes invested with unlimited power 
in the Greek states. His power partook in 
some degree of the nature both of kingly and 
tyrannical authority ; since he was appointc^d 
legally, and did not usurp the government, 
but at the same time was not bound by any 
laws in his public administration. The office 
was not hereditary, nor wa'SLit hold for life ; 
hut it only continued for a limited time, or 
till some object was accomplished. Thus we 
read that the inj^bitants of Mj^etue ap- 
pointed Pittacus aesymnetes. In ordw'to pre- 
vent the return of Alcaeus and the other 
exiles. Dionysius compares it with the ^- 
tator«Aip of Rome. In some states, such at 
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Cyme and Chalcedon, it vraa the title borne 
by the regular magistrates. 

AETAS. [Infaks ; iMPUifes.] 

AETOLICUM FOf:i)US (jcotvbr rtav Atrii- 
the Actolian league, appears as a power- 
ful political body soon after the death of 
Alexander the Great, viz. during the Lamian 
war against Antipatoi. The eliaiacteristie 
difference between the Actolian and Achaean 
leagues was that the former originally c<> i- 
sisted of a confedeiacy of nations or tribes, 
while the latter was a confederacy of towns* 
Tlie sovereign power of the confederacy was 
vested in the general assemblies of all the 
confederates (koivov riav AirwAtiii/, roncilium 
Aftoloruni and tliis assembly had the right 
to discuss all questions rc‘.pecting peace and 
T' ir, and to elect the great civil or mihtai-y 
oilK ors of the league. The ordinary place of 
meeting was Thermon, but on exti aordinary 
occasions assemblies were also held in other 
towns belonging to the Icugu^ though lliey 
were not situated in the country of Aetoha 
Proper. The questions which were to be 
hi ought before the assembly were somctmies 
diseus.sed previ(jusl> by a committee, selcctcsl 
from the great mass, and called Apocleti 
(niTaicATjTot). The general assembly usually 
met in the autumn, when the officers of the 
leagiu‘ wore elected. The highest among 1 
them, as among those of tlic Achaean league, 
bore the title of kiltatrgus ((rrpaTTjyos), wliose 
oihee lasted only for one year. The stra- 
tegus had the right to convoke the assembly ; 
he presided in it, introduced the subjects for 
deliberation, and levied the troops. The 
officers next in rank to the stiategus were 
the hipparchus and the public scribe. The 
political existence of the league was destroj'ed 
in n.c. 189 by the treaty with Home, and the 
treachery of the Roman party among the 
Actolians themselves caused in a.c. 167 five 
hundred and fifty of the leading patriots to 
be put to death, and those who survived the 
massacre were carried to Rome as prisoners. 

AETOMA (aerwjaa). [Fastioium.] 

AFFINES, AFFINITAS, or ADFINES, 
ADFInITAS, Affines are the cognati [Coo- 
NATi] of husband and wife, the cognati of 
the husband becoming the affines of the wife, 
and the cognati of the wife the affines of the 
husband. The fiither of a husband is the 
^oeer of the husband’s wife, and the father of 
a wife is the of the wife’s husband. 

The term soerew expresses the some affinity 
wltti respect to the husband’s and wife’s 
inothffi||, A son’s wife (nnunts, or daughter- 
the b<»l*b parents ; a wife’s husband 
is pe»«r, or son-in-law to the wife’s parents. 

the oeus, a/da — :pafer, mater — of the 
vife became by the mazTiage reapeotirely the 


aocer inagjius, prosocrus^ or eocnis magnoc— 
socer, of the husband, who becomes 

with respect to them bcverally progeiier and 
gener. In like manner the corresponding 
ancestors of the husband respectively assume 
the same names with resiiect to the son’s 
wife, who becomes with respect to them pro-- 
mints and minis. The son and daughter of a 
husband or wife bom of a prior marriage are 
caned pringnus and 2i>'irigtia, with respect to 
their step-father or step-mother; and with 
resjiect to such children, the step-father and 
bt<‘p-iiiothcr arc severally called vtfnciis and 
nori',nt. The husband’s brother becomes 
lem wit’i respect to the wife, and his lister 
becoim s gloa (the GieeK yaAws). Manuigd 
wra-^ Miilawful among persons w ho had become 
such uffinos as above mentioned. 

A(»A1jMA ia-yaKga) is a general name for a 
statiu'_()r linage to represent a god. 

AtiASO, a groom, whose business it was to 
take care of the horses. The word le also 
used lor a driver ol beasts of buiden, and is 
sometimes aiiplied to a slave who had to 
perform the lowest menial duties. 

AuVniOEllGI (ayaOoepyot). In time of 
war the kings of Sparta had a body-guard of 
three hundred of tlio noblest of the Spartan 
youths (tinrets), of whom the five eldi'st re- 
tired every year, and were employed for one 
3 'ear under the name ol Agathon gi^ in mis- 
sions foreign states. 

AGiSLA (ayt'A*;), an assembly of young 
men in (’rete, who lived together from their 
eighteenth year till the time of their mar- 
riage. An a gel a always consisted of the sons 
of the most noble citizens, and the members 
of it were obliged to marry at the same time. 

AGKMA (dyr;/uia from dyu>), the name of a 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
army, usually consisting of hoi’semeu. 

AGKR PUBLICITS, the public land, was 
the land belonging to the Roman state. It 
was a recognised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered 
people belonged to the conquerors. Accord- 
ingly, the Romans were constantly acquiring 
feesh territory by the conquest of the sur- 
rounding people. The land thus acquired 
was usually disposed of in the following way. 
1. The land which was under cultivation was 
either distributed among colonists, who were 
sent to occupy it, or it was sold, or it was let 
out to farm. 2. The land which was then 
out of cultivation, and which, owing to wftz, 
was by far the greater part, might be occu- 
pied by any of the Roman citisens on the 
payment of a portion of the yearly produce ; 
a tenth of tho produce of arable land, and a 
fifth of the produce of the la n d planted nith 
the Tine* the olive, and other Tialuable trees* 
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S. The land which had previously served as 
the common pasture land of the conquered 
state, or was suitable for the purpose, 
continued to ho used as pasture laud by 
the Roman citizens, who had, however, to 
pay a certain sum of money for th« cattle 
which they turned U])on it. The occupation 
of the imhhc land spoken of above under the 
second head was always expressed by the 
words possessio ojid. 2 >assifIo) r, and the oeeu- 
pier of the land was called the po.v.s.*.s.sor. 'I'lic 
land continued to be tbe property of the 
state; and accordingly we must distinguish 
between the terms posscssio, winch merely 
indicated tbe use or enjoyment of the land, 
and dominium^ which expressed ownership, 
and was applied to private land, of wlucb u 
man had the absolute ownership. Tbe right 
of occupying tbe public land belonged only 
to citizens, and consequently only to the pa- 
tricians originally, as they were the state. 
The plebeians were only subjects, and conse- 
quently bad no right to the projierty of tbe 
state ; but it is probable that they were per- 
mitted to feed their cattle on the public 
pasture lands. Even when the iilcbeians 
became a separate estate by tbe constitution 
of Rervius Tullius, they still obtained i\t> 
right to share in the possession of the public 
land, which continued to be the exclusive 
privilege of the patricians ; hut as a compen- 
sation, each individual plebeian received an 
assignment of a certain qu.intity of the public 
land as his own property. Henceforth the 
possession of the public land was the privi- 
lege of the patricians, and an assignment of a 
portion of it tlie privilege of the plebeians. 
As the state acquired new lands by conquest, 
the plebeians ought to have received assign- 
ments of part of them, hut since the patri- 
cians were the governing body, they generally 
refused to make any such assignment, and 
continued to keep the whole as part of the 
ager publicus, whereby the enjoyment of it 
belonged to them alone. Uence, we con- 
stantly read of the plebeians claiming, and 
sometimes enforcing, a division of such land. 
With, tho extension of the conquests of Romo, 
the ager publicus constantly increased, and 
thus a large portion of Italy fell into tho 
hands of the patricians, who frequently with- 
held ftom the state the annual payments of a 
tenth and a fifth, which they wore bound to 
pay for the possession of the land, and thus 
deprived the state of a fluid for the expenses 
of the war. In addition t<j which they used 
slaves as cultivators and shepherds, since 
freemen were liable to be drawn off from 
field-labour to military service, and slave- 
Jabour was consequently far cheapfir. In this 
way the number of free labourers was dimi- 


iiiahed, and that of slaves augmented. To 
remedy this state of things several laws w’cre 
I from time to time pioposcd and carried, 
which wore most violently opposed by the 
patricians. All laws Avhich related to tho 
publir land are called by tbe general title of 
Lf'gps Agunhtc^ and accordingly all the early 
laws relating to the possession of the public 
land by the patricians, and to the assignment 
of portions of it to the plebeians, were* 
strictly agrarian laW's ; but the first law to 
'w Inch this name is usually applied w as pro- 
posed soon after the establishment of the 
republii" by the consul, Sp. Cassius, in n.c. 
486.. Its object was to set apart the portion 
of the public land which the patricians were 
to possess, to divide the rest among tho iile- 
beians, to levy the payment due for the pos- 
session, and to aiijily it to paying the army. 
The flr''t law, how ^‘ver, which really deprived 
the patiicians of the afivantages they had 
previously eri>oyed in the occupation of tJic 
jniblic land was tho agrarian law' of C. lii- 
cmius Stole (n.c. 366), which limited each 
mdividuars possession of public land to 500 
jugera, and declared that no individual should 
have above 100 large and 500 smaller cattle 
on the public pastures : it further enacted 
that the surplus land w’as to he divided 
among the plebeians. As tins law, however, 
was soon disregarded, it was revived again 
by Tib. Sempronius Gracchus (n.c. 133), with 
some alterations and additions. The details 
of the other agrarian laws mentioned in 
Roman history are given under the name of 
the lex by which they arc called. [Li.x.] 
AGGER (xw/aa), from ad and i/. »'o, was 
used in general for a hea]! or morind of any 
kind. It w'as more particulaily applied: — 
(1) To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
which was raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, till it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. Tho agger was sometimes made, not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &c. ; 
whence we read of the agger being set on 
fire. — (2) To tho earthen wall surrounding a 
Roman encampment, composed of the earth 
dug from the ditch (/bwa), which Iras usu- 
ally 9 feet broad and 7 feet deep ; but if any 
attack was apprehended, the depth was in- 
creused to 12 feet and the breadth to IS feet. 
Sharp stakes, &c., were, usually fixed upon 
the agger, which was them called vdHunu 
When both words are used, the agger means 
the mound of earth, and tho vidlum the 
stakes, &o., which fixed upon tlm agger, 
AGITAtORES. ICincus.] ^ 
AGMEN. [ExnncXTVs.] 

AGNATI. [Cookati.] 

AGNOMEN [Nomin.] 
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AbOKALlA or AGONIA, one of the most 
ancient festivals at Rome, its institution 
beinff attributed to Numa Pompihus. It wu* 
celebrated on the 9th of January, the 21st of 
May, and the lltli of December; to which 
we should probably add the 17th of March, 
the da) on which the Libcraha was cele- 
brated, since this festiial is also Agonia 

or Agonmnt, Mariiale. The object of this 
festival was a disputed point among the rm- 
cicnts themselves. The victim which was 
oftiu'cd was a ram ; the person who offered it 
WMS the rex sacriflculus ; and the place where 
it was offered was the rejaa. Now the rani 
W'as tlie usual victim presented to the guar- 
dian gods of the state, and the rcx^saerifi- 
culus Jmd the regia could be employed only 
1 u- Buuh ceremonies as were connected with 
t'u* liigliest gods and affected the weal of the 
whole state. Regarding the sacrifice in this 
1 ( 1 . lit, w( see a loason for its being offeictl 
several times in the year, Th# etjunology of 
the name was also a subject of much dispute 
simong the ancients; and the various ety- 
iiuilofiK'' that were proposed arc given at 
hngth by Ovid i. 319-332). None of 

tho'^c, however, are at all satisfactory ; and wc 
w ( (dd therefore suggest that it may have re- 
ceived its name fi*om the sacrifice having been 
offered on the Quirinal hill, which wu, origi- 
naljy cxillcd Agonus. 

AGONF.S (aywvts), the general tenn among 
the Greeks for the contests at their great 
national games. The word also signified law- 
suits, and was Chpccially employed in the 
phrase ayuivev Tifir}Toi and arifiiiToi. [Timi ma.] 

AGONOTIIETAE (ayojvoflcTat), persons in 
the Grecian games who decided disputes, and 
adjudged the prizes to the victors. Origin- 
ally, the person W'ho instituted the contest 
and offered the prize was the AgonotheteSf 
and this continued to be the practice in those 
games which were instituted by kings or 
private persons. But in the great public 
games, such as the Isthmian, Pythian, &c., 
the AgonotJictae were either the representa- 
tives of different states, as the Amphictyons 
at the Pythian games, or were chosen from 
the peojde in whoso country the games were 
celebrated. Daring the flourishing times of 
the Orocian republics the Elcans were the 
Agonothetae in the Olympic games, the Co- 
rinthians in the Isthmian games, the Am-* 
idiictyons in th^Pytiiian games, and the Co- 
rinthians, Argivis, and inhabitants of Cleonae . 
in the Nemaean games. The Agonothetae j 
were a^ caUed Aeayi^etae (oiorv/uu^Toi), 

I Agona^hae (Jay*ovAg\ex)^A^onodicae (jiytavo~ 

I 8^ai), Athlothetae (adAo^cTiu), JRJiobdiichi 
I Cw/SfioOxoi), or Fhahdonomi from 

I me Btaff whioh they oarried as an emblem of 


authority), Braheii> (ppapils), and Brahcntae 
(jSpa^eiJTaO. 

AGOllA (ayopa) piopcily meiius an as- 
Rcmbly of any kind, and i<? usually employed 
by llomcr to designate the general ahsembly 
of the people. The Agora seems to have been 
considered an essential pai t of tiu* constitution 
of the early Grecian states. It w as usually 
convoked by the king, but occasionally by 
some distinguished chieftain, as, for exampk', 
by Achilles hcfoic Troy. The king occupied 
the most important seat in these assemblies, 
and near him sat the nobles, while the iicojile 
stood or sat in a ciicle around them. The 
]>coplc appear to have had no right of speak- 
ing or voting in these nssciiiblics, but merely 
to have been called together to hear what had 
been already agreed upon in the council of 
the nobles, and to cxjircss their feelings as a 
body. The council of the nobles is calli'il 
Boult (jSouA^) and Tltoocns (Ooio/co?), and some- 
times even Agora. Among the Athenians, 
the projier name for the assembly of the 
peoidc was Eiclenia (t/cKATjo-ia), and among 
the Dorians Ualin (dAia). The term Agora 
was confined at Athens to the assemblies of 
the phylac and dcnii. 'fhe name Agora was 
e.ii ly transferred fi om the assembly itself to 
the idacc in which it was held ; and thus it 
c.mie to he used for the markct-ijhice, w here 
goods of all descriptions w'oro bought and 
sold, llonco it answers to the Roman forum. 

AGORANOMl (dyopai'opof), pubUe func- 
tionaries in most of the Grecian states, whose 
duties corresponded in many respects with 
those of the Roman aediles. At Athens tin ir 
number was ten, five for the city, and five 
for the Peiraeeus, and t'ley were chosen by 
lot. The principal duty of the Agoranoini 
was, as their name imports, to inspect the 
market, and to sec that all the law's respect- 
ing its regulation were properly observed. 
They had ttie inspection of all things that 
were sold in the market, with the exception 
of corn, which was subject to the jurisdiction 
of special officers, caUod Sitophglaces (citoi^v- 
A*uees). They regulated the price and quan- 
tity of articles exposed for sale, and pu- 
nished all persons convicted of cheating, 
especially by means of false weights and 
measures. They had the power of fining all 
citizens who infringed upon the rules of the 
market, and of whijiping all slaves and 
foreigners guilty of a like offence. They also 
collected the market dues, and had the care 
of all the temples and fountains in the 
market place. 

AGRlRIAE LfiGES. [Aaien PunLicrs; 
Lex.] 

AQRADUA (aypat/Ata) was a festival 
brated by the Athenians in honour of Agzaa* 
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lo8, the daughter of Cccrops. It was perhaps 
connected with the snlcmn oath, which all 
Athenians, when they arrived at manhood 
were obliged to take in the temple 
of Agraulos, that they would fight for their 
country, and always observe its laws. 

AGRIMENSORES, or “ land surveyors,” 
a college established under the Roman empe- 
rors, Like the jurisconsults, they had regular 
schools, and were paid handsome salaries by 
the state. Their business was to mca'.ure 
unassigned lands for the state, and ordinary 
lands for the proprietors, and to fix and 
maintain boundaries. Their writings on the 
subject of their art were very numerous; 
and we have still scientific treatises on the 
law of boundaries, such as those by Froiitinus 
and Hyginus. 

AGRIOXIA (ayptMi/ia), a festival which 
was celebrated at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, in 
honour of Dionysus, surnamed Agrionius. A 
human being used originally to be sacrificed 
at this festival, but this sacrifice seems to have 
been avoided in later times. One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGRONOMI (aypord/aot), the country- 
police, probably in Attica, whose duties cor- 
responded in most respects to those of the 
astynomi in the city, and who appear* to 
have performed neai ly the same duties as the 
hylori (vAwpot). 

AGROTERAS TIIUSIA (ayporepas 0vcrta), 
a festival celebrated every year at Athens in 
honour of Artemis, surnamed Agrotcra (from 
aypa, the chase). It was solemnized on the 
sixth of the month of Boedromion, and con- 
sisted of a sacrifice of 500 goats, which con- 
tinued to be offered in the time of Xenophon. 
Its origin is thus related : — When the Per- 
sians invaded Attica, the Athenians made a 
vow to sacrifice to Artemis Agrotcra as many 
goats as there should be enemies slain at 
Marathon. But os the number, of enemies 
slain was so great that an equal number of 
goats could not be found at once, the Athenians 
decreed that 500 should be sacrificed every year. 

AOTBTAE (Ayiiprat), mendicant priests, 
who were accustomed to travel through the 
different towns of Greece, soliciting alms for 
the gods whom they served, and whose 
images they carried, either on their shoulders 
or on beasts of burthen. They were, gene- 
rally speaking, persons of the lowest and 
most abandoned character. 

XhENUM. [Abnum.] 

AIKIAS dIkS (olietas SCer/), an action 
brought at Athens, before the court of the 
Forty (oi TerropaxoKTa), against any indi- 
vidual who hod struck a citizen. Any citi- 
zen who had been thus insulted might pro- 
ceed against the offending party, either by 


the tttictas SficTj, which was a private action, 
or by the v^pews ypa</>ii, which was looked 
upon in the light of a public prosecution. 

AITIIOUSA (aWouo-a), a word only used 
by Ilomer, is probably for ai0ov<ra arod, a 
portico exposed to the sun. From the pas- 
sages in which it occurs, it seems to denote a 
covered portico, opening on to the court of 
the house, ai/Atj, in front of the vestibule, 
jrpoBvpov, 

ALA, part of a Roman house. [Domus.] 

Ala, ALARES, ATARII. Ala^ which li- 
terally means a u ingy was from the earliest 
epochs employed to denote the wing of an 
army, but in process of time was frequently 
used in a restricted sense. — (1) When a 
Roman army -was composed of Roman citi- 
zens cxciubivcly, the flanks of the infantry 
when drawn up in battle array were covered 
on the right and left by the cavalry ; and 
hence Ala denoted the body of horse which 
was attached to and served along with the 
foot-soldiers of the h'gion. — (2) WTien, at a 
later date, the Roman armies were composed 
partly of Roman citizens and partly of Sociiy 
either Lathu or Italiciy it became the prac- 
tice to marshal the Roman troops in the 
centre of the battle line and the Socii upon 
the wings. Hence ala and alarii denoted 
the contingent furnished by the allies, both 
horse and foot, and the two divisions were 
distinguished as dexta’a ala and sinistra ala, 
— (3) When the whole of the inhabitants 
of Italy had been admitted to the privileges 
of Roman citizens the terms alarii, cohortes 
alariae were transferred to the foreign troops 
serving along with the Roman armies. — 
(4) Lastly, under the empire, the term ala 
was applied to regiments of hov^e, raised it 
would seem with very few exceptions in the 
provinces, serving apart from the legions and 
th^ cavalry of the legions. 

ALABARCHES (dXafidpxnv), the chief ma- 
gistrate of the Jews at Alexandria, whose 
duties, as far as the government was con- 
cerned, chiefly consisted in raising and pay- 
inf^ the taxes. 

ALABASTER or ALABASTBUM, a vessel 
or pot used for containing perfumes, or rather 
ointments, made of that species of marble 
which mineralogists call gypsum, and Which 
is usually designated by the name of alabas- 
ter, When varieties of colour occur in the 
same stone, and are disposed in bonds or 
horizontal strata, it is often Called onyx ala- 
baster ; and when dispersed Irregdlarly, as if 
in clouds, it is distinguished as agate alabas- 
ter. The term sedi&s to have been ^ployed 
to denote vessels appropriated to these uses, 
even when they were not made of the ma- 
terial ftrom which it is supposed they 
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ginally recelTCd tlieir name. 1 hus Theocritus 
speaks of golden alabaatra. 1'liese vessels 
were of a tapering shape, and very often had 
a long narrow neck, which was sealed ; so 
that when Mary, the sister of I.azarus, is 
said by St. Mark to break the alabaster box 
of ointment for the purpose of anointing our 
Saviour, it appears probable that she only 
broke the extremity of the neck, which w i-n 
thus closed. 

ALAUil. [Ala.] 

ALAUDA, a Gaulish woid, the prototj’pe 
of the modern French Alovcitr, denoting a 
small crested bird of the lark kind. The 
name alauda Mas bestoAved by Julius Caesar 
on a legion of picked men, wliicli he raised at 
hM own expense among the inhabitants of 
IVansalpine Gaul, about the year n.c. 55, 
which he equipped and disciplined after the 
r.oman fashion, and on Avhich lie at a subse- 
quent period bestowed the fr^dom of the 
state. The designation was, m all proba- 
bility, applied from a plume upon the helmet, 
resembling the “ apex ” of the bird in ques- 
tion, or from tlve general shape and appear- 
ance of the head-piece. 

ALBOGALfiRUS. [Arrx.] 

ALBUM, a tablet of any inateriiil on which 
the praetor’s edicts, and the rules relating to 
actions and interclicts, wore written. The 
tablet was put up in a public iilace, in order 
that all the world might have notice of its 
contents. According to some authorities, the 
album was so called because it was either a 
white material or a material whitened, and 
of course the writing would be of a different 
colour. According to other authorities, • it 
was BO called because the writing was in 
white letters. Probably the word album 
originally meant any tablet containing any- 
thing of a public nature. We know that it 
was, in course of time, used to signify a list 
of any public body ; thus we find album ju^ 
dicumt or the body out of which judices were 
to be chosen [Judex], and album ienatorium^ 
or list^of senators. 

Alba, gaming, or playing at a game of 
chance of any kind: hence a/eo, aleator, a 
gamester, a gambler. Playing with tali^ or 
tesserae^ was generally understood, because 
this was by far the most common game of 
chance among the Bomans. Gaming was 
forbidden by the Boman laws, both during 
the times of the fepublic and under the em- 
perors, but was tolerated in the month of 
December at the Saturnalia, which was a 
period oil^general rolaxatfin; and old men 
were allowed to amuse themselves in this 
mt^er at all times. 

aI<1c 0LA (oAAt^ or ), an upper dress, 
In aU probability identical with the chlamys. 


ALIMENTARII rflEBI ET PtSELliAE. 
In the Roman republic the poorer citizens 
were assisted by public distributions of corn, 
oil, and money, which were called congiaria. 
[CONOTARIUM.] The Emperor Nerva Aias the 
first who extended them to children, and Tra- 
jan appointed them to be made every month, 
both to orphans and to the children of poor 
parents. I'he children who received them were 
called pveri et puellae alijnentariiy and uIhj 
( from the emperor) pueri puellaeque Ulpiani. 

ALIPIlUS, a slave, who attended on 
bathers to remeve the superfluous hair from 
th(di bodies. 

Al.IPTAE (oAeiTTTai), among the Greeks, 
were persons who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae p»cparatory to their entering the 
palaestra. The chief object of this anointing 
was to close the pores of the body, in order 
to prcA'ent much jierspiration, and the weak- 
ness consequent thereon. The atlihta w-js 
again anointed after the contest, in older to 
restore the tone of the strained muscles. lie 
then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and 
oil scraped off his body, by means of an in- 
strument similar to the strigil of the Romans, 
and called stlengia (errAeyytV), and aftcrAvards 
n/stra (fvorpa). The ahptac took advantage 
of the knowledge they necessarily acquired 
of the state of the muscles of the athletae, 
and their general strength or weakness of 
body, to advise them as to thtdr exercises 
and modi' of life. They were thus a kind of 
medical trainers. Among the Romans the 
aliptae were slaves who st rubbed and anointed 
their masters in the baths. They, too, like 
the Greek aliptae, appear to have attended to 
their masters’ constitution and mode of life. 
They were also called unrtorea. They used 
in their operations a kind of scraper called 
strigil, towels {Imtea)^ a cruise of oil (ywfft/s), 
which was usually of horn, a bottle [ampulla)^ 
and a s^ll vessel called lenticula, 

ALLOCDTIO, an harangue made by a 
Roman imperator to his soldiers, to en- 
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courage them before hatile, or on other ooca- 
Bions. On coins we frequently find a figure 
of an imperator standing on a platform and 
addressing the soldiers below him. Such 
coins bear the epigraph AnLocuno. 



Allocutlo. (Coin of Onlba.) 


ALOA or IIALOA (dXua, dAwa), an Attic 
festival, but celebrated principally at Eleusis, 
in honour of Demetor and Dionysus, the in- 
ventors of the plough and protectors of the 
fruits of the earth. 

ALTARE. [Aba.] 

ALOTA. [Calceus.] 

ALI^TAE (dAt/rai), persons whose business 
it was to keep order in the public games. 
They received their orders from an alytarche$ 
(dAvripx^tO* who was himself under the di- 
rection of the agonothetoe, or hellenodicae. 

AMANUeNSIS, or AD MANUM SERVUS, 
a slave, or freedman, whose office it was to 
write letters and other things under his mas- 
ter's direction. The amanuenses must not 
be confounded with another sort of slaves, 
also called od manum aervit who were always 
kept ready to be employed in any business. 

ImXBYNTHIA, or AMARTSIA (djuapvV 
dia or dMopvirta), a festival of Artemis Ama- 
rynthia or Amarysia, celebrated, as it seems, 
originally at Amarynthus in Euboea, w'ith 
extraordinary splendour, but also solemnised 
in several places in Attica, such as Athmonc. 
AMBAETALIA. [Abvalbs EbItbes.] 
ambItus, which literally signifies ** a 
going aboi^'* cannot, perhaps, bo more nearly 
expressed than by our word oaneossiny. After 
the plebs had formed a distinct class at Bodic, 
and when the whole body of the citizens had 
become tezy gnetly increased, we frequently 
read, in tbs Homan writers, of the great 
efforts whkli it was neoesshry for candidates 
to make in order to secure the votes of the 
citizens. At Bmue^ as In every oonununity 
into which the etamaht of poplar election 
enters, solicitation of votes, open or 
oeeret influence and bribery, were among the 


means by which a candidate secured hie ^eo- 
tion to the offices of state. The following 
are the principal terms occurring in the 
Roman writers in relation to the canvassing 
for the public offices : — A candidate was called 
pptitor ; and his opponent with reference to 
him competitor, A candidate {candidatw) 
was BO called from his appearing in the 
public places, such os the fora and Campus 
Martius, before his fellow-citizens, in a 
whitened toga. On such occasions the can- 
didate Was attended his friends {deduc- 
tores), or followed by the poorer citizens 
(sectatores)f who could in no other manner 
show their good will or give their assistance. 
The word assiduitas expressed both the con- 
tinual presence of the candidate at Rome and 
his continual solicitations. The candidate, 
in going his rounds or taking his walk, was 
accompanied by a nomenclator^ who gave him 
the names olsuch persons as he might mod ; 
the candidam was thus enabled to address 
them by their name, an indirect compliment, 
which could not fail to be generally gratifying 
to the electors. The candidate accompanied 
his address with a shake of the hand (jpnm- 
satio). The term benignitas comprehended 
generally any kind of treating, as shows, 
feasts, &c. The ambUtiSf which was the 
object of several penal enactments, taken as 
a generic term, comprehended the two species 
— ambitus and largiUones (bribery). 
alitas and benignitaa are opposed by CicefU, 
as things allowable, to ambitus and largitie, 
as things illegal. Money was paid for votes ; 
and, in order to insure secrecy and seoure 
the elector, persons called interpreter were 
employed to make the bargain, s&inestres to 
hold the money till it was to be paid, and 
dimsores to distribute it. The offence of 
ambitus was a matter which belonged to the 
judicia publica, and the enactments against 
I it were numerous. One of the earliest, 
though not the earliest of all, the Lex Cor- 
nelia Baebia (b.c. 181) was specially directed 
against largitiones. Those convicted under 
it were incapacitated from being candidates 
for ten years. The Lex Cornelia Fulvia 
(b.c. 159) punished the offence with exile. 
The Lex Acilia Calpumia (b.c. 67) imposed 
a fine on the offending party, with exclusion 
from the senate and all public offless. The 
Lex Tullia (b.c. 63), passed in the oonsulBhip 
of Cicero, in addition to penalty of the 
Acilian law, inflicted ten years’ oxsilium on 
the offender ; and, among other tbing w, for- 
bade a person to%Khibit gladiatovlil shows 
{gladiatarcs dare) w'ithin any two Joars In 
which he was a candidate, unless he was 
quired to do so, on a fixed day, by a testatJPs 
wilL TWO years afretwards the LexAiffidia 
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traB proposed, but not passed; by 'which, 
amon^ other things, it ■was provided that, if 
a candidate promised {pronimiiavit) money 
to a tribe, and did not pay it, ho should be 
unpunished ; but, if he did pay the money, ho 
should further pay to each tribe (annually ?} 
3000 sesterces as long as he lived. This 
absurd proposal occasioned the -witticism of 
Cicero, who said that Clodius observed the 
law by anticipation ; tor he promised, but did 
not pay. The Lex Licinia fn.c. 55) was spe- 
elally directed against the ofltenco of aoda- 
litium, or the wholesale bribery of a tribe by 
gifts and treating ; and another lex, passed 
(n.c. 52) when Pompey was sole consul, had 
for its object the establishment of a speedier 
course of proceeding on trials for ambitus. 
All these enactments failed in completely ac- 
cf»nplishing their object. That which no 
law could suppress, so long as the old popular 
iorms retained any of their pr^tine vigour, 
was oocompUshed by the imx>eriR usurpation. 
Caesar, when dictator, nominated some of 
the candidates for public offices : as to tbe ] 
consulship, he managed the appointments to 
that office just as he pleased. The popubvr 
forms of election were observed during the 
time of Augustus. Tiberius transferred the 
elections from the comitia to the senate, by 
which the offence of ambitus, in its proper 
sense, entirely disappeared. The trials for 
ambitus were numerous in the time of the 
republic. The oration of Cicero in defence 
of L. MUrena, who was charged with am- 
bitus, and that in defence of Cn. Plancius, 
who was charged with sodalitiunif are both 
extant. 

AMBRdsiA (a#*j8pQ<ria), the food of the 
gods, which conferred upon them eternal 
youth and immortality, and was brought to 
Jupiter by pigeons. It was also used by the 
gods for anointing their body and hair; 
whence we read of the ambrosial locks of 
Jupiter. 

AMBCBAIAE (probably from the Syriac, 
oouh aubtdf, a pipe), Eastern dancing girls, 
who frequented chiefly the Circtis at Borne, 
and obtained their living by prostitution and 
lascivious Songs and dances. 

AMBUBBIum, a sacrifice which -was per- 
formed at Borne for the purification of the city. 

AMENTUM. [Hasta.] 

AMICTObIiJM. [Stxophium.] 

AMIOTTJS. TAb verb amieire is commonly 
opposed to indueret the former being applied 
to the putting on of the outer garment, the 
pnlUuiUg lfi ou a, or toga (ipMbtop, ; the 
latter, to the putting on of the Inner garment, 
ttotunio Cf*‘wSF), In consequence of this 
verbal nouns emietw and 
mdiau$^ efen -wltbyoiMt any fiirthOr denomina- 


tion of the dress being added, indicate re 
speetively the outer and inner clothing. It 
Greek amieire is expressed by d/t^iwwirBa*, 
dtkirixeoBwLy ciri/3^LAAeadai, ncpt/SilAjUarequ : and 
iudtiere by iv6vt^w. Hence came ofiTrexdnj, 
and jyn/3<iAator, <r«pi/3Ai}/uui, and irepi- 
pAkaiovt an outer garment, a cloak, a shawl ; 
and cvdviaa, an inner garment, a tunic, a 
shirt. 

AMPHICTtONES (Api^iicTi?ov-fO. Ihsti- 
tutions called amphictyonlo appear to have 
existed in Greece from time immemorial. 
They seem to have been originally associations 
of neighbouring tribes, formed for the regu- 
lation of mutual intercourse and the protec- 
tion of a common temple or sanctuary, at 
which the representatives of the different 
members met, both to transact business and 
to celebrate religious rites and gomes. One 
of these associations was of much greater 
importance than all the rest, and was called, 
by way of eminence, the AmpMctyonic League 
or Cov-ncll (d/x«^iicTi;ovfa). It differed from 
other similar associations in having two places 
of meeting, the sanctuaries of two divinities ; 
which were the temple of Demcter, in the 
village of Anthola, near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, ■where they assembled in 
spring. Its connexion with the latter place 
not only contributed to its dignity, but also to 
its permanence. Its early history is involved 
in obscurity. Most of the ancients suppose 
it to have been founded by Amphictyon, the 
son of Deucalion and P^'rrha, from whom 
they imagined that it derived its name : but 
this opinion is destitute of all foundation, and 
arose from the ancients assigning the esta- 
blishment of their institutions to some my- 
thical hero. There can be little doubt as to 
the true etymology of the word. It was ori- 
ginally -written and consequently 

signified those that dwelt around some parti- 
cular locality. Its institution, however, is 
clearly of remote antiquity. It was originally 
composed of twelve irihea (not cities or states, 
it must be observed), each of which tribes 
contained various independent cities or states- 
We learn from Aeschines, that in b. c. 343, 
eleven of these tribes -were as follows : — The 
Thessalians, Boeotians (not Thebans only), 
Dtfrians, lonians, Perrbaebians, Magnetos, 
Locrianii, Oetaeans or Oenianians, Phthiots 
or Achoeans of Phthia, Malians, and Phoeians ; 
other lists leave us in doubt whether the 
remaining tribe wore the Dolopes or De1> 
phians ; but as the Delphions could hardly be 
called a distinct tribe, their nobles appearing 
to have beeuDoriaas, It seems probable that 
the Dolop^were origlually members, and 
afterwards soppUnted by tbe DelphtaiiB. AU 
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the states belonging to each of these tribes 
were on a footing of perfect equality. Thus 
Sparta enjoyed no adrantages over Doriuni 
and Cytinium, two small towns in Doris ; and 
Athens, an Ionic city, was on a par with Erc- 
tila in Euboea, and Prione in Asia Minor, 
two other Ionic cities. The oi-dinary council 
was called Pylaea (7rv\a£a), from its meeting 
in the neighbourhood of Pylae (Thermopylae), 
but the name was given to the session at 
Delphi as well as to that at Thermopylae. 
The council was composed of two classes of 
representatives, one called Pylagorae (TIvAa- 
ydpai), and the other Jftoroinnetnoncs ( lepo- 
Athens sent three Pylagorae and 
one Hieromnemon ; of whom the former were 
elected apparently for each session, and the 
latter by lot, probably for a longer period. 
Itcspecting the relative duties of the Pyla- 
gorae and Ilioromnemoncs we have little 
information : the name of the latter implies 
tliat they had a more immediate connection 
with the icmple. We are equally in the 
dark respecting the numbers who sat in the 
council and its mode of proceeding. It would 
seem that all the deputies had seats in the 
council, and took part in its deliberations; 
but if it be true, as appears from Aeschines, 
that each of the tribes had only two votes, it 
is clear that all the deputies could not have 
voted. In addition to the ordinary council, 
there was an ecclesia (eic#cArjflr»a), or general 
assembly, including not only the classes 
above mentioned, but also those who had 
ioined in the sacrifices, and were consulting 
the god. It was convened on extraordinary 
occasions by the chairman of the council. Of 
the duties of the Amphictyons nothing will 
give ns a clearer view than the oath they 
took, which was as follows : — “ They -would 
dcbtroy no city of tho Amphictyons, nor cut 
off their streams in war or peace ; and if any 
should do so, they would march against him, 
and destroy his cities; and should any pillage 
the property of the god, or be privy to or 
plan anything against what was in his temple 
(at Deljihi), they would take vengeance on 
him with hand and foot, and voice, and all 
their might.** From this oath we see that 
the main duty of the deputies was the preser- 
vation of the sights and dignity of the temple 
of Delphi. We know, too, that after it was 
burnt down (b. c. 548), they contracted with 
the Alomaeonidae for its rebuilding. History, 
moreover, teaches that if the council produced 
any palpable effects, it was from their interest 
in Delphi ; and though they kept up a standing 
record of what ought to have been the interna- 
tional law of Greece, they sometimes acquiesced 
in, and at other times were partiel to, the most 
iniquitous acts. Of this the case of Crissa 


is an instance. This town lay on the Gulf of 
Corinth, near Delphi, and was much frequented 
by pilgrims from the West. The Ciissaeans 
were charged by the Dclphians with undue 
exactions from these strangers. The coun- 
cil declared war against them, as guilty of a 
wrong against the god. The war lasted ten 
3 'ears, till, at the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Pleistus were turned off, then 
poisoned, and turned again into tho city. J'he 
besieged drank their fill, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and thus, if it were an 
Amphictyonic city, was a solemn oath doubly 
violated. Its territory — the rich Cirrhaean 
plain — ^was consecrated to the god, and curses 
imprecated upon whomsoevi'i* should till or 
dwell in it. Tims ended the First Sacred 
War (n. c. 585), in -which the Athenians were 
the instruments of Delphian vengeance. The 
second or Thocian war (n. c. 350) was the 
most important in which the Amphictyons 
wcie conccAed ; and in this the Thebans 
availed themselves of the sanction of the 
council to take vengeance on their enemies, 
the Thocians. To do this, however, it was 
iiecossarj' to call in Philip of Macedon, who 
readily proclaimed himself the champion of 
Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his own 
ambition. The Phocians were subdued (b. c. 
34G), and the council decreed that all their 
cities, except Abac, should be razed, and the 
inhabitants dispersed in villages not contain- 
ing more than fifty persons. Their two votes 
were given to Philip, who thereby gained a 
pretext for interfering with the affairs of 
Circoce ; and aDo obtained the recognition of 
his subjects as Hellenes. The Thin! Sacred 
AYar arose from the Amphissians hllrig tlio 
devoted Cirrhaean plain. The Amjihictyons 
called in the assistance of Philip, who soon 
reduced the Amphissians to subjection. Their 
submission was immediately followed by the 
battle of Chacroneia (b. c. 338), and the 
extinction of the independence of Greece. In 
the following year, a congress of the Amphic- 
tyonic states was held, in which war was 
declared as if by united Greece against Persia, 
and Philip elected commander-in-chief. On 
this occasion the Amphictyons assumed the 
character of national representatives as of old, 
when they set a price upon the head of Ephi- 
altes, for his ti'cason to Greece at Thermo- 
pylae. It has been suiilciently sho-wn that 
the Amphictyons themselvcti did not observe 
the oaths they took ; and that they did not 
much alleviate the horrors of war, or enforce 
-what they had qporn to do, is m^ved by 
many instances. Thus, for instance^fyeenao 
was destroyed by Argos (b. c. 535), Thespiae 
and Flataeae by Thebes, and Thebes her^lf 
swept from the face of the earth by Alexander, 
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without the Amphictyons raising one word in 
opposition. Indeed, a few yeai’s before the 
rcloponnesian war, the council was a passive 
spectator of what Thucydides culls the Sacred 
War (6 iepbs iroAejuioc), whan the Lacedaemo* 
nians made an expedition to Delphi, and put 
the temple into the hands of the Dclphians, 
the Athenians, after their departure, restoring 
it to the rhocians. The council is rarely 
mentioned after the time of Philip. We are 
told that Augustus wished his new city, 
Nicopolis (a. d. 31), to be enrolled among 
the members. Pausanias, in the second 
century of our era, mentions it as still exist- 
ing, but deprived of all power and influence. 

AMPIllDllOMIA (a/a<#.ifipd/ata or 6po/it- 
dfxffnov >}p.ap), a family festival of the Athc- 
.iians, ut which the newly-born child was 
introduced into the family, and received its 
name. The fi lends and relations of the 
parents were invited to the festival of the 
amphidromia, which was held i0 the evening, 
and they generally aiipeared with presents. 
The house was decorated on the outside with 
olive branches w^hen the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
girl ; and a repast was prepared for the 
guests. The child was carried round the 
tire by the nurse, and thus, as it were, pre- 
sented to the gods of the house and to the 
family, and at the same time received its 
name, to which the guests were witnesses. 
The caiTylng of the child round the hearth 
was the principal part of the solemnity, from 
which its name was derived. 

AMPniTHEATRUM, all amphitheatre, 
was u place for the exhibition of public shows 
of combatants, Avild beasts, and naval engage- 
ments, and was entirely surrounded with 
seats for the spectators ; whereas, in those 
for dramatic performances, the seats were 
arranged in a semicircle facing the stage. 
An amphitheatre is therefore frequently de- 
scribed as a double theatre, consisting of two 
such semicircles, or halves, Joined together, 
the spaces allotted to their orchestras becom- 
ing the inner inclosure, or area, termed the 
arena. The form, however, of the ancient 
amphitheatres was not a circle, hut invariably 
an ellipse. Gladiatorial shows and combats 
of wild beasts (venations) were first exhi- 
bited in the forum and the circus ; and it 
appears that the ancient custom was still 
preserved till tl^ time of Julias Caesar. The 
fcst building in the form of on amphitheatre 
is said to have been erected by C. Scribonius 
Curio, Me of Caesar’s martlsanB ; but the 
aocoon^whlch is given of tnis building sounds 
nther fabulous, it is said to have consisted 
wtwo wooden theatres, made to revolve on 
piTota, in auoh a manner that they oould« by 


means of windlasses and machinery, be turned 
round face to face, so as to form one building. 
Soon after Caesar himself erected, in the 
Campus Martius, a stationary amphitheatre, 
made of w'ood ; to which building the name 
of amphitheatmm was for the first time given. 
The first stone amphitheatre was built by 
Statilius Taurus, in the Campus Martius, at 
the desire of Augustus. This was the only 
I stone amphitheatre at Home till the time of 
Vespasian. One was commenced by Caliguia, 
but w^as not continued by Claudius. The one 
erected by Nero in the Campus Martius was 
onl> a temporary building, made of wood. 
The amphitheuLre of Statilius Taurus was 
bui nt in the lire of Rome in the time of Nero ; 
and hence, as a new one was needed, Vespa- 
sian commenced the celebxaieiiAmphitheatrtim 
Flavivm in the midille of the city, in the 
valley between the Caelian, the Esquihne, 
and the Velia, on the spot originally occupied 
by the lake or large pond attached to Nero’s 
palace. Vespasian did not live to finish it. 
It was dedicated by Titus in a. i>. 80, but was 
not completely finished till the reign of Doml- 
tian. This immense edifice, which is even yet 
comparatively entire, covered nearly six acres 
of ground, and was capable of containing 
about 87,000 spectators. It is called at tho 
present day the Colosseum or Colisaeum. The 
interior of an amphitheatre was divided into 
three parts, the arenas podium^ and gradus. 
The clear open space in the centre of the 
amphitheatre was called the areno, because 
it was covered w'ith sand, or sawdust, to 
prevent tlie gladiators fiom slipping, and to 
absorb tho blood. The size of the arena w’as 
not always the same in proportion to the size 
of the amphitheatre, but its average propor- 
tion was one third of the shorter diameter of 
the building. The arena was surrounded by 
a wall distinguished by the name of podium ; 
although such appellation, perhaps, rather 
belongs to merely the upper part of it, form- 
ing the parapet, or balcony, before the first 
or lowermost seats, nearest to the arena. The 
arena, therefore, was no more than an open 
oval court, surrounded by a wall about fifteen 
feet high ; a height considered necessary^ in 
order to render the spectators perfectly secure 
from tho attacks of wiW beasts. There were 
four principal entrances leading into the arena i 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, 
to which as many passages led directly from 
tho exterior of the building ; besides secondary 
ones, intervening between them, and commu- 
nicating with the corridors beneath the seats 
on the podium. The wall or enclosure of the 
arena is supposed to have been fiieed with 
marble, mare or less sumptuous; besides 
which, there appears to have been, in some 
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inetancca at least, a sort of net-work affixed 
to the top of the podium, consibting of railing, 
or rathoi open trellis-woiL of metal. As 
a further defence, ditches, called ettrtpi^ some- 
times Burioundcd the arena. The teim po- 
dium -was also applied to the terrace, oi gallery 
Itself, immediately above the arena, -MUich 
was no wiilei than to be capable of contaming 
two, or at the most, three ranges of moveable 
seats, or ehaiis. This, as being by far the 
best situation for distinctly viewing the sports 
in the arena, and also more commodiously 
accessible than the scats higher up, was the 


place set apart for senators and other poisons 
of distmction, such as foreign ambassadors , 
and it was here, also, that the empci or him- 
self used to sit, in on elevated place, called 
HWfgestm or cuhvculum^ and likewise the 
person who exhibited the games on a place 
elevated like a pulpit or tribunal (cditoiis 
tnbuiial J. Above the podium wci e the gi a- 
duSj or seats of the other spectators, which 
were divided into maemana^ or stories The 
flist maenianum, consisting of fourteen rows 
of B^one or marble scats, was appropriated 
to the equestiian oidcr. Ihe seats appio 




EXPLANATION 


t, Thaarauc 

o. The wen or podium mclodne it 

r. The podlum lteel4 on which were choiie or seats, for 
the snioCor% Ac . , 

M/, The first maenioouini, or slope of benclies, for the 
<^estrtan order c 

The second maemanum. 

The tldrd maenwnum, eleeatod ooMdembly above 
the preuedittg ooe^ and aMiWpnated to the puUati 
w, The ooknmmde, or SoUify, which omunmod seat, for 


I, The harrow gaUerv round the enimnltVf tho mtanor, 
foe the attendants who woikcd the velnnun. 


]ir, pr. The pnecmctionee, or landfnn at the tup of t] 
first and second maenionum; hi the pawmeat 
uhich were orated aperturee, A Intervdiu to ado 


at the tup of the 
the pamheat of 

unicD were gratea apemiree, m intervui^ to admit 
light into the vomitoria beneath them, 

V t V V, Vomitoria. 

o o n. The throe external gallerim through ^e dream- 
funroce of the huildug, open to tho aim^ df ttiO 
extenor V h||p 

g 0 , Inner gallcay. 

^ie Mtuation and anengement of the stanceaeL Ao. am 
not npreeaed, ae th^ could not be lendqied bttdUlglk^ 
without plane at varhnie levule of the huildi^ * 
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priatcd to the senators and equites were 
covered with cushions, which were first use^d 
m the time of Caligula. Then, after an in> 
tervul or space, termed a praecinctiot and 
forming a continued landing-place from the 
kevcral staircases in it, sucoceded the second 
maenianum, where were the seats called 
populaHOi ior the third class of spectators, or 
the populu*?. Behind this was the second prac- 
cinctio, hounded hy a rather high wall ; alwvo 
which was the third maenianum, where there 
were only wooden benches for the jitdlaii, or 
common people. The next and last division, 
namely, that in the highest part of the 
building, consisted of a colonnade, or gallery, 
where females were allowed to witness the 
spectaeles of the amphitheatre, but some parts 
jf it were also occupied by the pullati. 
J'.aeh maenianum was not only di^dded from 
the other hy th? praccinctio, but was intcr- 
‘ ected at intervals hy hpacca for passages left 
between the seats, called scal^, or seal aria , 
and the portion between two*uch passagCh 
was calh'd mneiis, because the space gradually 
vvulcnedlike a wedge, fi-om the podium to 
the top of the building. The entrances to 
the seats from the outer porticoes were called 
fiimtoria. At the very summit was the 
nairow iilatform for the men who had to 
attcnil to the velarium, or awning, hy which 
the building was covered as a dofenee against 
the sun and ram. The velarium appears 
usually to have been made of wool, but more 
costly materials were sometimes employed. 
The first of the preceding cuts represents a 
longitudinal section of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, and the second, which is on a larger 
scale, a part of the above section, inclu’ding 
the exterior wall, and the seats included 
between that and the arena. It will servo to 
convey an idea of the leading form and general 
disposition of the interior. For an account of 
the gladiatorial contests, and the shows of 
wild beasts, exhibited in the amphitheatre, 
see Gladiatoheh, NxesiAcniA, and Venatio. 

AMPHOBA (a/A<^opei;s), a vessel used for 
holding wine, oil, honey, See. The following 
cut represents amphorae in the British Mu- 
eeum. They are of various forms and sizes ; 
in general they are till and narrow, with a 
small neck, and a handle on each side of the 
neck (whence the name, from on both 
9idea, and to carry), and terminating at 
the bottom in a point, which was let into a 
stand or stucf in the ground, so that the 
^SBel stood upright : several amphorae have 
wen found in this position In the cellars at 
Amphorae mre eemmonly made 
of earthenware. Homer mo ntinna amphorae 
gold and* atone, and tiie Egyptians had 
of brass; glass vess^ of this Ibrm 


have been found at Pompeii. The most com- 
mon use of the amphora, both among the 
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(Irceks and the Homans, was for keeping 
wine. The cork was covered with pitch or 
gyp'sum, and (among the Romans) on the 
outside the title of the wine was painted, the 
date of the vintage being marked by the 
names of the consuls then in office ; or, when 
the jars were of glass, little tickets {pittoria, 
tesserae) were suspended from them, indicating 
these particulars. — The Greek amphoreus and 
the Roman amphora were also names of fixed 
measures. The amphoreus, which was also 
called metretes (AteTpTjTijs) and cadus (*ca6os), 
was equal to three Roman urnae = 8 gallons, 
7*305 pints, imperial measure. The Roman 
amphora was two-thirds of the amphoreus, 
and Avas equal to 2 urnae = 8 congii = to 5 
gallons, 7*577 pints; its solid content was 
exactly a Roman cubic foot. 

AMFLIATIO, an adjournment of a trial, 
which took place when the judiccs after hear- 
ing the evidence of tile advocates were unable 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion. This 
they expressed by giving in the tablets, on 
which were the letters N. L. {non liquet), and 
the praetor, by pronouncing the word ani- 
plius, thereupon adjourned the trial to any 
day ho chose. The defendant and the cause 
were then said ampliari, 

AMPULLA (Ai}«v0o?, /3ofjij5v'\ior), a bottle, 
usually made among the limans cither of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more valuable 
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materials. Ampullae were more or less glo- 
bular. From their round and swollen shape, 
the word was used by Horace to indioate grand 
and turgid but empty language. Frojicit 
ampullae et sesquipedalia verba, **Ar. Poet. 97.) 
Ampullae are frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with the bath, since every Roman took 
with him to the bath a bottle of oil for anoint- 
ing the body after bathing. The dealer in 
bottles was called ampullarius. 



Ampulla. (From a tomb at Myra in Lycia.) 

AMPYX (ofiirvi, afiirvKT^p^ Lat. frontale), 
a frontal, a broad band or plate of metal, 
which ladies of rank wore above the forehead 
as part of the head-dress. The frontal of a 
horse was called by the same name. The 
annexed cut exhibits the frontal on the head 
of Pegasus, in contrast^with the correspond- 
ing ornament as shown on the heads of two 
females. 


Ampyeei, FrontleU. (From Taintingi on VHOL'a.) 

AMt^LlfiTUM (irapiairTOr, ireptqa/bux, ^Aoic- 
nfpior), an amulet. This word sin Arabic 


(hamalct) means that which is suspended. It 
was probably brought into Europe by Ara- 
bian merchants, together with the articles to 
which it was applied. An amulet was any 
object,— a btone, a plant, an artificial pro- 
duction, or a piece of writing, — which was 
suspended from the neck, or tied to any part 
of the body, for the purpose of warding off 
calamities and securing advantages of any 
kind. Faith in the virtues of amulets was 
almost universal in the ancient world, so 
that the art of medicine consisted in a very 
considerable degree of directions for their 
application. 

AMUSSIS or AMUSSIUM, a carpenter’s 
and mabon's instrument, the use of which 
was tq^ obtain a true plane surface. 

ANACEIA (aj'ttfceia, or araKetov), a festi- 
val of the Dioscuri or Anactes (*Ai/a»cTes), as 
they were called at Athens. These heroes, 
however, received the most distinguished ho- 
nours in the Dorian and Achaean states, 
where it ma^be supposed that every town, 
celebrated a festival in their honour, though 
not under the name of Anaceia. 

ANACRISIS (am/cpto-is), an examination, 
was used to signify the pleadings preparatory 
to a trial at Athens, the object of wMch was 
to determine, generally, if the action would 
lie. The magistrates were said avaxpivew 
T»jv 611071 / or Tovs di/Ti 6 iKov$, and the parties 
avoKpCveoBat, The process consisted in tho 
production of proofs, of which there were 
five kinds : — 1. The laws ; 2. Written docu- 
ments; 3. Testimonies of witnesses present 
(popTvpiai), or affidavits of absent witnesses 
(cKfxopTvpCai) ; 4. Depositions of slaves ex- 
torted by the rack; 5. The oath of ^he par- 
ties. All these proofs were comuLitttd to 
writing, and placed in a box secured by a 
seal (ex‘*'os) till they were produced at the 
trial. If the evidence produced at the ana- 
cribis was so clear and convincing that there 
could not remain any doubt, the magistrate 
could decide the question without sending the 
cause to be tried before the dicasts : this was 
called diamartyria (BuiipMprvpCa). The ar- 
chons were the proper officers for holding 
the anacrisis ; they are represented by Athena 
(Minerva), in the JBumenides of Aeschylus, 
where there is a poetical sketch of the process / 
in the law courts. For an account of the 
anacrisis or examination, which each archbn 
underwent previously to entering on office, 
see Archon. i 

ANAGLtPHAor ANAGLTPTA 
avdyKvwra), chased or embossed vessels made 
of bromse or of th^ precious metale^which 
derived their name from the work W them 
being hi relief, and not engraved. 

ANAGNOSIES, a sieve, whose duty it 'Wa 0 i 
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to road or repeat passages IVoiu books during 
an entertainment, and also at other times. 

ANAGOGIA (avayuyui\ a festival cele- 
brated at Eryx, in Sicily, in honour of Aphro- 
dite. The inhabitants of the place believed 
that, during this festival, the goddess vent 
over into Africa. 

ANATOCISMUS. [Fenub.] 

ANCTLE. [Salii.1 

ANCORA. [Navis.] ! 

ANDABATA. [Gladiator.] 

ANDROGEONIA (ivfipoyeuivia), a festival 
•with games, held every year in the Cera- 
meicus at Athens, in honour of the hero An- 
drogens, son of Minos, -w’ho had overcome all 
his adversaries in the festive games of the 
Punathenaea, and was afterwards killed by 
ais jealous rivals. 

ANDllOLEPSIA (avSpoXyiiJ/ia or avSpoXij- 
^ 101 '), a legal means by which the Athenians 
nnre enabled to take vengeance upon a ooin- 
nt unity in which an Athenu^ citizen had 
been murdered, by selling three individuals 
of that state or city, as hostages, until satis- 
fiiction was given. 

ANUROnITIS. [Domtjs, Gri:fk.] 

ANGArIA (ayyaptia., lldt. dyyapijtoF), a 
\\ ord borrowed from the Persians, signifying 
a system of posting by relays of horses, which 
was used among that people, and which, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, was established by 
Cyrus. The term was adopted by the Ro- 
mans under the empire to signify compulsory 
service in forwarding the messages of the 
state. The Roman angaria^ also called anga~ 
riarum exhibitio or praestatio, included the 
maintenance and supply, not only of horses, 
but of ships and messengers, in forwarding 
both letters and burdens ; it is defined as a 
jtersonale munus; and there was no ground 
of exemption from it allowed, except by the 
fovour of the emperor. 

ANGiPORTUS, or ANGIPORTUM, a nar- 
row lane between two rows of houses, which 
might either be what the French call a cuU 
dC’SaCf or it might terminate at both ends in 
some public street. 

ANGUSTICLA-vIi. [Claws.] 

ANNlLES MAXiMT. [Pontifkx.] 

ANNONA (from annttf, like potnona from 
pomum), — (1) The produce of the year in 
com, fi^t, wine, &c., and hence, — (2) provi- 
sions in general, especially the com, which, 
in the later y^s of the republic, was col- 
lected in the ^rdiouses of the state, and 
sold to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 
scarcity; and which, under the emperors, 
was dUkibuted to the pe^le gratuitously, or 
given as pay and rewards f 3) the price of 



also in the plural for yearly or monthly dis- 
ti.butions jiay In oorn, &c. 

ANNCLUS (fittiCTuAw), a ring. It is pro^ 
bable that the custom of wearing rings was 
Y« ■ \ early introduced into Greece from Asia, 
nheio it appears to have been almo'-t uui- 
v«‘i sal. They were -n orn not merely as orna- 
ments, but as articles for use, us tlio iing 
.tlwa>h served as u seal. A seal was called 
\»hragis (o-^payi's), and hence this name was 
uivcn to the ring itself, and also to the gem 
or stone for a rmg in which figures were en- 
graved. Rings in Greece were mostly worn 
on the fourth finger (iropajaeo-os). At Rome, 
the custom of wearing rings was believed to 
hiive been introduced by the Sabines, who 
neie described in the early legends as wear- 
ing golden rings with precious stones of great 
beauty. But, whenever introduced at Rome, 
it IS certain that they were at first alwaj s of 
iron ; that they were destined for the same 
pui-posc us in Giecce, namely, to be used as 
seals ; and that every free Roman had a right 
to use such a ring. This iron ring was worn 
down to the last period of the republic by 
suc'h men as loved the simplicity of the good 
old times. In the course of time, however, 
it became customary for all the senators, 
chief magistrates, and at last for the equites 
also, to wear a golden seal-ring. The right 
of wearing a gold ring, which was subse- 
quently called the Ju8 annuli aareU or the 
jus annulorum^ remained for several centu- 
ries at Rome the exclusive privilege of sena- 
tors, magistrates, and equites, while all other 
persons continued to WTur iron ones. During 
the empire the right of granting the annulms 
aureus belonged to the emperors, and some 
of them were not very scrupnlous in confei'- 
ring this privilege. Augustus gave it to 
Mena, a freedman, and to Antonius Musa, 
a physician. The emperors Severus and 
Aurelian conferred the right of wearing 
golden rings upon all Roman soldiers ; and 
Justinian at length allowed^all the citizens of 
the empire, whether ingenui or Ubertini, to 
wear such rings. The ring of a Roman em- 
peror was a kind of state seal, and the empe* 
ror sometimes allowed the use of it to such 
persons as he wished to be regarded as his 
representatives. During the republic and 
the early times of the empire the jus annuli 
seems to have made a person ingenuus (if he 
was a libertus), and to have raised him to 
the rank of eqnes, provided he had the re- 
quisite equestrian census, and it was probably 
never granted to any one who did not possess 
this census. Those who lost their property, 
or •were found guilty of a criminal offence, 
lost the jqp annuli. The principal value M 
a ring consisted in the gem set in it, or rather 
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in the worlunanBliip of the engraver. The 
stone most frequently used was the onyx 
{<rapSiSyof, o-apSoyvi), on account of i^s variou*? 
coloursi of which the artist made the most 
skilful use. In the art of engraving uiion 
Ifoms the ancients far surpassed anything 
that modern times can boast of. The devices 
engraved upon rings wore very various : 
they were x>ortraits of ancestors or of friends, 
subjects connected with mythology; and in 
many cases a person had engraved uiion his 
seal some symbolical allusion to the real or 
mythical history of his family. The bezel or 
part of the ring which contained the gem 
was called pala. With the increasing love of 
luxury and show, the Homans, as well as the 
Greeks, covered their fingers with lings. 
Some persons also wore rings of immoderate 
size, and others used different rings for sum- 
mer and winter. Much superstition appears 
to have been connected with rings, espctially 
in the Hast and in Greece. Some persons 
made it a lucrative trade to sell rings which 
were believed to possess magic poweis, 
and to preserve the wearers from external 
danger. 

ANNUS. [CALF.NDAHItlM.] 

ANQUlsrriO, signified, in criminal trials 
at Home, the investigation of the facts of the 
case with lefcrence to the penalty that w as 
to he imposed : accoidingly the phrases pr- 
cunia capitis or capitis anquirere are used. 
Under the emperors the term anquihitio lost 
its original meaning, and was employed to 
indicate an accusation in general ; in which 
sense it also occurs even in the tunes of the 
republic. 

ANT AH (ffopoaraSes), square pillars, which 
were commonly joined to the sidc-wulls of a 
building, being placed on each side of the 
door, so as to assist in forming tho portico. 
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These terms arc seldom found except in the 
plural ; because the purpose served by antae 
required that they should be erected corre- 
sponding to each other and supporting tho 
extremities of tho same roof. The temple in 
antis was one of the simjilest kind. It had 
in front antae attached to tho walls which 
inclosed the cella ; and in the middle, be- 
tween the antae, two columns supporting the 
architnure. 

ANTEAMBULONES, slaves who were ac- 
customed to go before their masters, in order 
to make way for them through the crowd. 
The term antcanibulones was also given to 
the clientr, who were accustomed to walk 
before their patroni, when the latter ap- 
peared in public. 

ANTECESSOHES, called also ANTEGUR- 
SOHES, horsc-soluicrs, who were accustomed 
to precede an army on march, in oidcr to 
clioosc a suitable xilaco for the camp, and to 
make the nqgessaiy provisions for the army. 
They do not appear to have been meicly 
scouts, like the spcculatores. 

ANTECOENA. [Coena.] 

ANTEFIXA, terra-cottas, which exhibited 
vaiious ornamental designs, and were used 
in architecture to cover the frieze {zophorus) 
of the entablature. These terra-cottas do not 
appear to have been used among the Gi ceks, 
but w ere probably Etruscan in their origin, 
«ind were thence taken for tho decoration oi 
Roman buildings. The name antefixa is 
t‘vidently derived from the circumstance that 
they were fixed before the buildings ^vhich 
they adorned. Cato, tho censor, complained 
that the Koiiians of his time began 'Icspiso 
ornaments of this description, and to prefer 
the marble friezes of Athens and Corinth. 
The rising taste which Cato deplored may 
account for the superior beauty of tho ante- 
fixa preserved in the British Musciun, which 
wei-e discovered at Rome. 

ANTENNA. [Navis.] 

ANTEPILANI. [Exeucitus.] 
ANTEBIGNANL [Exehcitus.] 
ANTHESPHORIA (ai^eo^pia), a flower- 
festival, principally celebrated in, Sicily, in 
honour of Demetcr and Persephone, in com- 
mcmoxatlon of the return of Persephone 
her mother in the beginning of spring. 
ANTHESTERIA. [Diontbia.] 
ANTIdoSIS in its literal and 

general meaning, “ an exchange,” was, in 
the language of the Attic murts, peguliatly 
applied to proceedings under a law which is 
said to have originated with Solon. Sgr this, 
a citizen nominate to perform a 'iClriirgia, 
such as a trierarohy or choregia, or to rank 
among the property-tax payers, in a clau 
(lisproportioafid to bis means, was empoweiW 
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to call upon any qualified person not so 
charged to take the office in his stead, or 
submit to a complete exchange of property, 
the charge in question of course attaching to 
the first paiiy, if the exchange ‘were finally 
effected. For the proceedings the courts were 
opened at a stated time every year by the 
magistrates that had official cognisance of the 
particular subject ; such as the stratci ? in 
cases of tricrarchy and rating to the pr*>. 
perty-taxes, and the archon in those of cbo- 
regia. 

ANTIGllAPIIE (avTiypa<tnj') originally sig- 
nified the writing put in by the defendant, 
his ** plea” in all causes whether public or 
private, in ansvser to the indictment or bill 
of the prosecutor. It is, however, also ap- 
plied to the bill or indictment of the plaintiil 
or accuser. 

ANTLIA (di/T\ta), any machine for raising 
water, a pump. The most important of these 
mhcluncs were:— (1) The tympanum; a 
tread-wheel, worludb.i mtu treading on it. — 
{ a ) A wheel having wooden boxes or buckets, 
fro arranged as to form steps for those '«ho 
trod the wheel. — (3) The chain pump. — ^4) 
The cochlcoy or Archimedes’s screw. — (6) The 
ctesibica Mac?iina, or forcing-pump. — Cri- 
minals were condemned to the antlla or 
tread-mill. The antlin with which Martial 
(ix. 19) watered his garden, vias probably the 
polo and bucket universally employed in 
Italy, Greece, and Egypt. The pole is curved, 
as shown in the annexed figure ; because 
it is the stem of a fir or some other tapering 
tree. 
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AI^TYX (ovTvf), the rim or border of any 
thing, especialjlir of a shield or chariot. The 
Tim of the large round shield of the ancient 
Greeks was thinner than the part which it 
enchMe^ but on the otiier hand, the antyx 
of a Wriot mnst have blen thicker than the 
body to which it gave both form and strength. 

fe tKonX of the chariot the antyx was often 
•ed above the body, into the form of a 


curvature, which scivcd the purpose of a 
li to hang the r< ins upon. 
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ATACOGE (aTravfvyij), a summary proce-^r., 
allowed in certain cases by the Athenian law. 
The term denotes not merely the act of ap- 
prelK'uding a culprit caught in ipso facto, but 
also the written infoiniation delivered to tlic 
magistrate, urging his apprehension. The 
c.ises m ^\hich Xho apagoge "stsis mo.st gem- 
rally allowed were those of theft, luurdci, 
ill-usage of parents, &e. 

ArXTUllIA (aTTaroupta) was a political 
festival, which the Athenians had in common 
with all the Greeks of the Ionian name, with 
the exception of those of Colophon and 
Ephesus. It was celebrated in the month of 
ryanopslon, and lasted for three days. The 
name airarovpia is not derived from anarav, 
to deceive, but is conipo‘'Ld of a=afJLa. and 
iraTvpia, which is perfectly consistent -viitli 
■wliat Xenophon says of the festival, that 
when it is celebrated the fathers and rela- 
tions assemble together. According to tins 
derivation, it is the festival at which the 
phratriao met to discuss and settle their own 
affairs. But, as every citizen was a member 
of a phratria, the festival extended over the 
whole nation, who assembled according to 
phratriae. The festival lasted three days. 
The third day was the most important ; for 
on that day, children bom in that year, in 
the families of the phratriae, or such as were 
not yet registered, were taken by their fa.^ 
there, or in their absence by their repre- 
sentatives (xvpioi), before the assembled 
members of the phratria. For every child a 
sheep or a goat was sacrificed. The father, 
or he who supplied his place, was obliged to 
establish by oath that the child was the off- 
spring of ftee-bora parents, and citizens of 
Athens, Alter the victim wee sacrificed, the 
phratores gave their votes, which they totSli 
from the altar of Zeus Phratrins. When the 
minority voted against the reception, the 
eanee might he tried before one of the ootma 
of Athens^ and if the claims of the child 
were found onobjectlonahle, its name, as well 
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as that of the father, 'V^as entered into the 
register of the phratria, and those -who had 
ivished to effect the exclusion of the child 
were liable to be punished. 

APERTA NAVIS. [Navis.] 

APEX, a cap worn by the flamincs and 
ealii at Rome. The essential part of the 
apex, to which alone the name properly be- 
longed, was a pointed piece of olive-wood, 
the base of which was surrounded with a 
lock of wool. This was worn on the top of 
the head, and was held there either by illlcts 
only, or, as was more commonly the case, by 
the aid of a cap which fitted the head, and 
was also fastened by means of two strings or 
bands. The albogalerus, a white cap made 
of the skin of a white victim sacrificed to 
Jupiter, and worn by the flamen dialis, had the 
apex fastened to it by means of an olive twig. 


Apicui, caps i»ora bj- tbs Salu. (From bas-relieft and 
coina.) 

APHLASTON (o^XaoroO. [Navis.] 
APHRACTUS. [Navis.] 

APHRODISIA (o^pofiMTia) were festivals 
celebrated in honour of Aphroditd, in a great 
number of towns in Greece, but particularly 
in the island of Cyprus. Her most ancient 
temple was at Paphos. No bloody sacrifices 
were allowed to be offered to her, but only 
pure fire, flowers, and incense. 

APLU8TRE. [Navis.] 

AP6CL£TI (ain)»cXi|Tol). [Aktolicum Foe- 
nua.] 

ApODECTAE (airoS^tcr&i), public officers 
at Athens, who were introduced by Gleisthenes 
in the place of the ancient ccAacretae (icwXa. 
Kpihai). They were ten in number, one for 
each tribe, and their duty was to collect all 
the ordinary taxes, and distribute them 
among the separate branches of the adminis- 
tration which were entitled to them. 




APOGRAPIlfi (airoypa<^i/), literally, ** a 
list, or register signified also, ( 1 ) An ac- 
cusation in public matters, more particularly 
when there were several defendants. It 
differed but little, if at all, from the ordinary 
graphe. — (2) A solemn protest or assertion 
in writing before a magistrate, to the intent 
that it might bo preserved by him till it wos 
required to be given in evidence. — (3) A 
speciftc.1 tion of property, said to belong to 
the stat'*, but actually in the possession of a 
private person ; which specification was made 
with a A lew to the confiscation of such pro- 
pei-ty to the state. 

APOLLINARES LCDI. [Lvdi Apolli- 
nares.] 

APOT.LONIA (an-oXAuii/ia), the name of a 
propitiatory festival solemuixed at Sicyon, in 
honour of Apollo and Artemis. 

APOphSreTA (ait'M^optiTa) were presents, 
which were given to li iends at the end of an 
entertainmen# to take home with them. 
These pi csents appear to have been usually 
giA'cn on festival days, especially during the 
Sa^rnalia. 

APORRHETA (amppriTa), literally “ things 
forbidden,” has two peculiar, but widely dif- 
ferent, acceptations in the Attic dialect. In 
one of these it implies contraband goods ; in 
the other, it denotes certain contumelious 
epithets, from the application of which both 
the living and the dead were protected by 
special laws. 

APOSTOLEUS (a-TocTToAevs), the name of a 
public officer at Athens. There were ten 
magistrates of this name, and their duty was 
to see that the ships were properly equipped 
and provided by those who were boui.d to 
discharge the trierarchy. They bod the 
power, in eertain cases, of imprisoning the 
trierarchs who neglected to furnish the ships 
prcgierly. 

APOTHECA (anoffijieriX a place in the 
upper part of the house, in which the Ro- 
mans frequently placed the earthen amphorae 
in which their wines were deposited. This 
place, which was quite different from the 
cella vinariUt was above the fumarium ; since 
it was thought that the passage of the smoke 
through the room tended greatly to increase ^ 
the flavour of the wine. The position of the 
apotheca explains the expression in Horace 
{Ckirm. ii. 21 , 7 ), Descender testa, 
ApOTHEOSIS (airodA«»(rif)j| the enrolment 
of a mortal among the gods. The mythology 
of Greece contains numerous instances of the 
deification of mortaI| ; but in the ren^lican 
times of Greece we find few examples^ each 
deification. The inhabitants of Ampbipolis, 
however, offered sacrifices to Brasidos 
l^s death. In the Greek kingdom»| which 
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arose in the East on the dismemberment of 
the empire of Alexander, it appears to have 
been not uncommon for the successor to the 
throne to offer divine honours to the former 
sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, is described by Theocritus in 
his 17 th Idyl. The term apotheosis, among 
the liomans, properly signified the elevation 
of a deceased emperor to divine hononis. 
This practice, which common upon the 
death of almost all the emperors, appears to 
haAO arisen from the opinion which was 
generally entertained among the Tiomans, 
that the souls or manes of their ancestors 
became deities , and as it was (‘oinmon for 
children to worship the manes of fhcir 
f.ithers, so it was natural for divine honours 
TO be publicly paid to a deceased cmiioror, 
'vlif' M'as regarded as the parent of his 
. ountry. This apotheosis of an ouiiicror was 
usually called conseci atio ; and the emperor 
who received the honour of#in apoth«'osis 
was usually said m dcui'vm numerum rrfcrri, 
or ronsreran, and whenever he is spoken of 
after lus dcatl), the title of dious is prefixed 
to his name. The funeral inle on which the 
body of the deceased emperor w'as burnt, was 
constructed of several stories in the form of 
chambers rising one above another, and in 
the highest an eagle was placed, which was 
let loose as the fire began to burn, and which 
was supposed to carry the soul of the em- 
peror from earth to heaven. 

APPAKITOB, the general name for a 
public servant of the magistrates at Borne, 
namely, the Accknsub, Cahnifex, Coactor, 
Inteufres, Lictor, Traeco, Scriua, Stator, 
Viator, of whom an account is given in 
separate articles. They were called appa- 
ritores because they were at hand to execute 
the commands of the magistrates [quod its 
apparebant). Their servioo or attendance 
w'as called app^tio. 

APPELLATIO, appeal. — ( 1 ) Greek (e^eo-w 
or ivet^iKla,) Owing to the constitution of 
the Athenian tiibonals, each of which was 
generally appropriated to its peculiar sub- 
jeots of oognisanco, and therefore could not 
be considered as homogeneous with or subor- 
dinate to any other, there was little oppor- 
tunity for bringing appeals properly so called. 
It is to he observed also, that in general a 
cause was finally and irrevocably decided by 
the verdict of^ho dicasts (Si'iwi ovToreAijs), 
There were only a few exceptions in which 
appeals and new trUls might be resorted to. 
■ — (fl) Romaw. The wordappellatiOf and the 
eorreiipifiding verb appelmre, are used in the 
early Roman writers to express the appli- 
Mtion of an Individual to a magistrate, and 
praoularly to a tribune, in order to protect 


himself from some wrong inflicted, or tlireat- 
ejHMi to be inflicted. It is distinguished from 
provocation which in the early writers is used 
to signify an appeal to tho populus in a 
matter affecting life. It would seem that the 
provoeatio watj an ancient right of tho Boman 
citizens. The surviving Iloratius, who mur- 
dered his sister, appealed from the duumviri 
1 to the populus. The decemviri took away 
the prtnocatio; but it was restored by the 
Lex Valeria et Uoratiay b.c. 449, in the ^oar 
•ifter tho decern virate, and it was at tho same 
time enact (^rl, that in future no magistrate 
sh(»uld he made from whom there should be 
no appeal. On this 3.ivy remarks, that the 
pUhs, were now protected by the pr</cocatU> 
and the tribumetum auxiliuni ; this latter 
teiiii has reference to tho appellatio properly 
80 called. The complete phrase to express 
the provoeatio is lyrovocare ad populum ; and 
the phrase which expresses the appellatio is 
appellare ad, &c. 

APSIS or ABSIS in architecture, 

signified first, any building or portion of a 
building of a cireular form or vaulted, and 
more especially the circular and vaulted end 
of a Basilloa. 

AQUAE DUCTUS literally, a 

water-conduit, but the w ord is used especially 
for the magnificent structures by means of 
w'hich Home and other cities of the Boman 
empire were supiilicd with water. A Boman 
aqueduct, often called sinipiy aqua^ may be 
described in general terms as a channel, con- 
structed as nearly as possible with a regular 
declivity from the source w'henoe the water 
was derived to the place where it was de- 
hvered, carried through hills by means of 
tunnels, and over valleys upon a substruction 
of solid masonry or arches. The aqueduct is 
mentioned by Strabo as among the structures 
which were neglected by the Greeks, and 
first brought into use by the Romans. 
Springs (xp^Fot, Kptrvvoi) were sufficiently 
abundant in Greece to supply the great citios 
with water ; and they were frequently con- 
verted into publio fountains by the formation 
of a head for their waters, and the erection 
of an ornamental superstructure. Of this 
we have an example in the JStmeacrunoi at 
Athens, which was constructed by Poisistratus 
and his sons. The Romans were in a very 
different position, with respect to the supply 
of water, from most of the Greek cities. 

I They, at first, had recourse to the Tiber, and 
to wells sunk in tho city ; but the water 
obtained from those sources was very un- 
wholesome, and must soon have proved in- 
sufficient, from the growth of the populatUm. 
It wu necessity that led to the inventknn 
of aqneduotSi in order to bring pure water 
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from the lulls which surround the Campagna. 
'J’be number of aqueducts was gradually in- 
creased, partly at the public expense, and 
partly by the munificence of individuals, till, 
in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
they amounted to fourteen. Of these only 
four belong to the time of the republic, while 
five were built in the reigns of Augustus and 
Claudius. — 1. The A^ta Appia, begun by the 
censor Appius Claudius Caecus in n.r. 313. 
Its sources were near the Via J^raciiestma, 
between the seventh and eighth milestones. — 
2. The Anio Vetm was commenced forty j*cars 
later, b.c. 273, by the censor M. Curius Den- 
tatus, and was finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
The water was derived from the river Anio, 
above Tibur, at a distance of 20 Homan miles 
from the city ; but, on account of its wind- 
ings, its actual length was 43 niilc.s. — 3. The 
Aqua Marcia^ one of the most important of 
the Avholo, was built by the praetor Q. M.ir- 
eius Hex, by command of the senate, in n. c. 
1-14. It commenced at the side of the Via 
Valoritty 36 miles from Homo. — 4. The Aqua 
Ttpula^ built by the censors Cn. Servilius 
Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus in u.c. 127, 
began at a spot in the Lucullan or Tusculan 
land, two miles to the right of the tenth 
milestone on the Via Latina. It was after- 
wards connected with — 5. The Aqua Julia^ 
built by Agrippa in bis aedilcship, b.c. 33. 
It was conducted from a source two miles to 
the right of the twelfth ndlestone on the Via 
Zatina,, first to the Aqtia Tepula, in which 
it was merged as far as the reservoir {pis- 
cina) on the Via Latina^ seven miles from 
Home. From this reservoir the water was 
carried along two distinct channels, on the 
same substructions ; the lower channel being 
called the Aqua Tepula^ and the upper the 
Aqua Julia ; and this double aqueduct again 
wac united with the Aq^a Marcia^ over the 
watercourse of which the other two were 
carried.-^6. TheA^a built by Agrippa, 
to supply his baths. From a source in a 
marshy spot by the 8th milestone on the 
Via CbUoUna, it was conducted by a very 
circuitous route. — 7. The Aqua Alsietina 
(sometimes called also Aqua Augusta) ^ on the 
other side of the Tiber, was constructed by 
Augustas from the Xoctu Alsietinus {Logo di 
Ma^tigMmo)^ Which lay 6500 pdsms to the 
right of the 14th milestone on the Via 
Olattdia.-^Bt 9. The two most magnificent 
aqueducts were the Aqua Clmidia and the 
Anio Nowu (or Aqtta Anietia ATooa), both 
commenced Caligula in x.n. 36, and 
finished by Claudius in a*i>. 50. The water 
of the Aqua Claudia was derived from two 
copious and excellent springs, near the 88th 
milestone on the Via SMtaentiq, Its length 


was nearly 46^ miles. The Anio Noims began 
at the 42nd milestone. It was the longest 
and the highest of all the aqueducts, its 
length being nearly 59 miles, and some of its 
arches 109 feet high. In the neighbourhood 
of the city these two aqueducts wore united, 
forming two channels on the same arches, the 
Claudia below and the Anio Novus above. 
These nine aqueducts were all that existed in 
the time of Frontinus, who was the curator 
of the aqueducts in the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan. There was also another aqueduct, 
not reckoned with the nine, because its waters 
were no longer brought all the way to Rome, 
viz. : 10. The Aq^m Orahra. — The following 
were of later construction. 11. The Aqua 
Ti'ojana^ brought by Trajan from the Jmcus 
S abatinus (now Bracciano). — 12. The Aqua 
Alexandrina^ constructed by Alexander Se- 
verus; its source was in the lands of Tus- 
culum, about 14 miles fiora Home. — 13. The 
Aqiut S/pfimiedLa, built by S^'ptimius Severus, 
was perhaps only a branch of the Aqua Julia. 
— 14. The Aqua Aigcutia had its source at 
M. AJgidits by the Via Tusculana. Its builder 
18 unlcnowii.- — Great pains were taken by 
successive emperors to iircserve and repair 
the aqueducts. From the Gothic wars down- 
wards, they have for the most part shared 
the fate of the other great Homan works of 
architecture ; their situation and purpose 
rendering them peculiarly exposed to injury 
in war ; but still their remains form the most 
striking features of the Campagna, over which 
their lines of ruined arches, clothed with ivy 
and the wild fig-tree, radiate in various di- 
rections. Three of them still serve for their 
ancient use. They arc — (1.) The Acqua 
Vergine, the ancient Aqua 
Virgo. (2.) The AcquaFelicCf 
named after the conventual 
name of its restorer Sixtus V. S 

(Fra Felice), is, probably, a 
part of the ancient Aqua 
Claudia^ though some take it ^ , 

tox\:heAlexandrina. (8.) The | \a 
A cqua Pooto, the ancient Jop- 

Alsietina. « — The following ' 

woodcut represents a restored • ' | 
section of the triple aqueduct > \ \ 

of Agrippa: — a. the Aqua J i 
Jfarcia ; 6, the Aqua Tepula ; 
e, the Aqua Julia. The two ■ 
latter are of brick and vaulted i ' T|® ^ 
over. The air-vents arc also | ^ 

shown.— The channel of an f 

aqueduct (speeus, « canalis) ^ 

was a trough of brick or 1 ^ 
stone, lined with oement, and J . I..- . 
covered with a coping, which U ■ 1 ^ 

was almost always arched; Trfpts AqaadSoS 
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and the water either ran directly througli this 
trough, or it was carried through pipes laid 
along the trough. These pipes were of lead, 
or terra-cotta [fictiles)^ and somctiines, for the 
sahe of economy, of leather. At convenient 
points on the course of the aqueduct, and 
especially near the mi /idle and end, there was 
general ly a reservoir [piscina, piscina Umosn) 
in which the water might deposit nnys^'h- 
ment that it contained. The water was re- 
ceived, when it reached the walla of the city, 
in a vast reservoir called castcllum, which 
formed the head of water and al‘-o .serve d the 
purpose of a meter. From this principal 
castdlum the w’ater flowed into other castella, 
whence it was distributed for public and 
private use. The term castclhim is soine- 
tiines also applied to the intermediate rcHev- 
•lou . already mentioned. During the re- 
public, the censors and aediles had the super- 
intendence of the aqueducts. Auprustns hrst 
established curatore<i (or praejtcti) nqum urn, 
who weie invested with consicli rable uu- 
thoi ity. They were attended outside the city 
by two lictors, three public slaves, a secretary, 
and other attendants. In the time of Nerva 
and Trajan, 460 slaves were constantly em- 
ployed under the orders of the curntoi'cs 
aquarum in attending to the aqueducts. They 
consisted of : — 1. The villici, whose duty it 
was to attend to the pipes and cahees. 2. The ! 
castellarii, who had the superintendence of 
all the castella, both within and without the 
city. 8. The cirouitores, so called because 
they had to go from post to post, to examine 
into the state of the works, and also to keep 
watch over the labourers employed upon 
them. 4. The sUicarii, or paviours. 5. Tho 
tectores, or masons. These and other work- 
men appear to have been included under the 
general term of AouAnxi. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO. [Ex- 

eiLlXJM.]_ 

AQUARII, slaves who carried water for 
batliing, &c., into tho female apartments. 
The aquarii wore also public officers who 
attended to tho aqueducts. [Aquae Pvcttjb.] 

AQUILA. [SioKA Milxtaeia.] 

ARA 6vnjpiov), an altar. Ara was 

a general term denoting any structure ele" 
vated above the ground, and used to receive 
upon it offerings made to the gods. AUare, 
probably contracted from alta ara, was pro- 
perly restricted to the larger, higher, and 
more expensive stmetnres. Four specimens 
of ancient altars are given below ; the two in 
the f|nncr woodcut are^quare, and those in 
the fflRer ronnd, which m the less common 
form. At the top of three of the above fdtare 
llgre tee the bole intended to receive the Are 
: the fourth was probal^y 


intended for tlie offering of fruits or other 
giltp, which were presented to the gods with- 
out lire. When the altars were prepared for 



sacriflcc, they were commonly decorated wj,th 
garlands or festoons. These were composed 
of certain kinds of leaves and flowers, udiich 



were considered consecrated to such uses, 
and wore called verbenae. The altars con- 
structed with most labour and skill belonged 
to temples*, and they were erected either 
before the temple or within the cella of tho 
temple, and principally before the statue of 
the diviuity to whom it was dedicated. The 
altars in the area before tho temple were 
altars of bumt-offcrings, at which animal 
sacrifices [victimae, aifiayia, lepeta) were pre- 
sented : only incense was burnt, or cakes^und 
bloodless sacrifices offered on the altars within 
the building. 

X-RATRUM (aporpov), a plough. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the three most es- 
sential parts of the plough were, — the plough- 
taU (yiJqs, buris, burn), the share-beam 
(JlKufia, dens, dentate), that is, tho piece of 
wood to which tho share is fixed, and the polo 
(^pAs, iarofiotvf, temo). In the time $jaA 
country of VlrgU it was the custom ,to foree e 
tree into the crooked form of the iuHst pi 
plough-tail. The upper^end of the tetris be* 
li« held by the phmghouui, tbe lower peir^ 
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below Its jtmetion with the pole, was used to 
hold tlie dentate or share-beam, whicn was 
either sheathed with metal, or driven bare 
into the ground, according to circumstances. 
The term vomer was sometimes applied to the 
end of the dentate. To these three parts, the 
two following are added in the description of 
the plough hy Virgil : — 1 . The earth-hoards^ 
or mould-boards {avres)y rising on each side, 
bending outwardly in such a manner as to 
throw on either hand the soil which had been 
previously loosened and raised by the share, 
and adjusted to the share-beam {dent ale) y 
which was made double for the purpose of 
receiving them. 2. The handle {stiva). Vir- 
gil describes this part as u^.ed to turn the 
Ijlough at the end of the furrow ; and it i** 
defined by an ancient conmientator on Virgil 
as 'the “handle by which the idough is di- 
rected.” It is probable that as the dentahay 
the two share-beams, were in the form of 
the Greek letter A, -which Virgil describes by 
duplici dorsoy the huris was fastened to the 
left share-beam and the stiva to the right, so 
that the plough of Virgil was more like the 
modem Lancashire plough, which is eoin- 
monly held behind with both hands. Some- 
times, however, the stiva was used alone and 
instead of the huris or tail. In place of stiva 
the term capvXus is sometimes employed. The 
only other part of the plough requiring notice 
is the coulter {ctiltcr)y which was used by the 
Romans as it is with us. It was inserted 
into the pole so as to depend vertically before 
the share, cutting through the roots which 
came in its way, and thus preparing for the 
more complete overturning of the soil by the 
share. Two small wheels weie also added 
to some ploughs. The plough, as described 
by Virgil, corresponds in all essential parti- 
culars with the plough now used about Man- 
tua and Venice. The Greeks and Romans 
usually ploughed their land three times for 


each crop. The first ploughing was called 
proscindcre, or novare (wovo-flai, vta^evOaC) { 
the .second offringerey or iterare ; and the 
third, lirarcy or tcrtiare. The field which 
underwent the “ proscissio ” was called ver- 
vactum or novale (I'cos), and in this process 
the coulter was employed, because the fresh 
«.niface was entangled with numberless roots 
which required to be divided before the soil 
could be tinned up by the share. The term 
“ inhere,” from oh and was ap- 
plied to tne second ploughing; because the 
long parallel clods already turned up ^^ere 
broken and cut across, by drawing the plough 
through them at right angles to its former 
direction. The field which underwent thi" 
process was called ogcr iteratus. After the 
second ploughing the sower cast his seed. 
Also the clods were often, though not alw^ays, 
broken still further hy a w'ooden mallet, or 
by harroi\ing (ofca//o). The Roman plough- 
man then, for Ac first time, attached the earth- 
boards to his share. The effect of this ad- 
justment wus to divide the level surface of 
the “ager itenitus ” into ridges. These W'cre 
called and also liraey whence camo 

the verb lit are, to make ridges, and also 
deUrarey to decline from the straight line. 
The earth-boards, hy throwing the earth to 
each side in the manner already explained, 
both covered the newly-scattered seed, and 
formed between the ridges ftirrows (avAaice?, 
sulci) for carrying off tho water. In this 
state the field W'as called seges and rpiVoAo?. 
When the ancients ploughed three times only, 
it was done in the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn of the same year. But in order to ob- 
tain a still heavier crop, both the Greeks :nia 
the Romans ploughed four times, the proscis- 
sio being performed in the latter part of the 
preceding year, so that between one crop and 
another two whole years intervened. 

ARBITER. [JuDKX.] 



Antrum, Plough (now used at Mantua). 

1. Buns, S. Temo. Oi Dratalc. 4. Cultcr. 5. Vomer. 6 6 Aures. 


ARCA (ici/SuTds), (1) A chest, in which 
the Romans were accustomed to place their 
money; and the phrase ea; area had the 
meaning of paying in ready money. The 


term arcae was usually applied to th^^ests 
in which the rich kept their money, and was 
opposed to the smaller loculiy saccutusy and^ 
crumena. — (2) The coffin in which persons 
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ere buried, or the bier on which the corpse 
ELS placed previously to burial. — ( 3 ) A strong 
11 made of oak, in which criminals and 
ivcs were confined. 

ARCERA, a covered carriage or litter, 
read with cloths, which was used in ancient 
nes in Rome, to carry the aged and infirm, 
is said to have obtained the name of arcera 
i account of its resemblance to an area, or 
test. 



ARCIIEION (apxetoi) properly means any 
ibln place belonging to the magistrates, hut 
more paiticularly applied to the archive 
flee, where the decrees of the people and 
her slate documents were preserved. This 
flee ia sometimes merely called to Srin.o<rCov. 

L Athens the archives were kept in the temple 
the mother of the gods (p-iJtpijjol';, and the 
large of it was entrusted to the president 
irtflrrdnfjs) of the senate of the Five-hundred. 
ARCHIATER (dpxiarpoO, a medical title 
idcr the Roman emperors, the exact signifi- 
ition of which has been the subject of much 
scussion, but which most probably means 
the chief of the physicians.” The first 
irson whom we find bearing this title is 
ndromachus, physician to Nero. In after 
uies the order appears to have been divided, 
id we find two distinct classes of archiatri, 
2 ., those of the palace and those of the 
jople. 

ARCHIMfMUS. [Mimijs.] 
ARCIIItECTORA (opxiT«KTOvia, dpxtreic- 
architecture. The necessity for a 
ibitation, and the attempt to adorn those 
ihitations which were intended for the gods, 
■e the two causes from which the art de- 
ves its existence. In early times little 
.tention was paid to domestic architecture, 
he resources of the art were lavished upon 
le temples of the gods ; and hence the 
rcater part of tlft history of Grecian archi- 
icture is inseparably connected with that of 
1 C temple, and has its proper place under 
and the subor^nate headings, 
ich as CoiajMNA, &c. But, though the first 
Lse of architecture, as a fine art, is connected 
the temple, yet, viewed as the science 
f oonstmetion, it must have been employed, 


even earlier, for other purposes, such as the 
erection of fortifications, palaces, treasuries, 
and other works of utility. Accordingly, it 
is the general opinion of antiquaries, that the 
very earliest edifices, of which we have any 
remains, are the so-called Cyclopean works, 
m which we see huge imsquared blocks of 
stone built together in the best way that 
thi'ir shapes would allow, [Murub.] In ad- 
dition to these, however, there are other 
purposes for which architcciiire, still using 
the term in its lower sense, would he required 
in a very early stage of political society; 
such as the general arrangement of cities, 
the jirovision of a place for the transaction of 
public business, with the necessary edifices 
appertaining to it [Agora, Forum], and the 
whole class of works which wc embrace under 
the head of ri-ial engineering, such as those 
for drainage [Cuoaca, Emissarius], for com- 
munication [Via, Pons], and for the supply 
of wafer [Aquak dlctus]. Almost equally 
necessary are places devoted to public exer- 
cise, health, and amusement, Gymnasium, 
•STAniuM, IliproDROMX's, Circus, Balneum, 
Tiieatrum, Ampiiithkatrum, Lastly, the 
skill of the architect has been from the 
curliest times employed to preserve the me- 
mory of departed men and past events ; and 
hence we have the various works of monu- 
mental and triumphal architecture, which are 
described under the heads Funus, Arcus, 
Column A. The history of architecture may 
be divided into five periods. The first, which 
is chiefly mythical, comes down to the time 
of Cypsclus, Ol. 30, d. c. 660 : the second 
•period comes down to the termination of the 
Persian war, 01. 75. 2, b. c. 478 : the third is 
the brilliant period from the end of the Per- 
sian war to the death of Alexander the Great, 
Ol. 114, B.c. 323 : the fourth period extends 
to the battle of Actium, b.c. 31 : the fifth 
period embraces the architecture of the Ro- 
man empire till it became mingled with the 
Gothic. Strongly fortified cities, palaces, and 
treasuries are the chief works of the earlier 
part of the first period; and to it may bo 
referred most of the so-called Cyclopean re- 
mains ; while the era of the Dorian invasion 
marks, in all probability, the commencement 
of the Dorian style of temple architecture. 
In the second period the art made rapid ad- 
vances under the powerful patronage of the 
aristocracies in some cities, as at Sparta, and 
of the tyrants in others, as Cypsclus at 
Corinth, Thcagnes at Mcgara, Cleisthenes at 
Sicyon, the Peisistratids at Athens, and Poly- 
crates at Samos. Architecture now assumed 
decidedly the character of a fine art, and 
became associated with tho s ster arts of 
sculpture and painting, which are essential 
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to its deyelopmont. Magnificent temples 
sprung up in all tlie principal Greek cities ; 
and 'wlule the Doric order was brought al- 
most^ if not quito^ to perfection, in Greece 
Proper, in the Doric colonies of Asia Minor, 
and in Central Italy and Sicily, tho loruc 
order aitpcared, already perfect at its first 
invention, in the great temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. The ruins still existing at Paestum, 
Syracuse, Agrigentum, Sclinus, Aegina, and 
other places, are imperishable monuments of 
this period. To it also belong the great works 
of the Roman kings. The commencement of 
the third and most brilliant period of the art 
was signaliaed by the rebuilding of Athens, 
the establishment of regular principles for 
the laying out of cities by Ili])podamus of 
Miletus, and the great works ot the age of 
Fericlos, hy the contemporaries of Phidias, at 
Athens, Elousis, and Olympia. The first part 
of the fourth period saw the extension oi the 
Greek architecture over the countries con- 
quered by Alexander, and, in the 'West, the 
commencement of the new style, which arose 
from the imitation, with some alterations, of 
the Greek forma by Roman architects, to 
which the conquest of Greece gave, of course, 
a new impulse. By the time of Augustus, 
Rome was adorned with every kind of public 
and private edifice, surrounded by villas, and 
furnished with roads and aqueducts ; and 
these various erections were adorned hy the 
forms of Grecian art ; but already Vitruvius 
begins to complain that the purity of that art 
is corrupted hy the intermixture of hetero- 
geneous forms. This process of deterioration 
wont on rapidly during the fifth period, 
though combined at first with increasing 
magnificence in the scale and number of the 
buildings erected. The early part of this 
period is made illustrious by the numerous 
works of Augustus and his successors, espe- 
cially the Flavii, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, at Rome and in the pro- 
\'inces ; but fi'om the time of the Antonines 
tho decline of the art was rapid and decided. 
In one department a new impulse was given 
to architecture by tho rise of Christian 
ohuTohes, which were generally built op the 
model of the Roman Basilica. One of the 
most splendid specimens of Christian archi- 
tecture is the church of S. Sophia at Constan- 
tipople, built in the reign of Justinian, A.n. 
A37, and restored, after its partial dosttuotion 
by an earthqualce. In 564. But, long before 
t^ time, the Greco-Roman style had become 
thoroughly coimipted, and that** new style, 
which is called ih« Byzantine, had arisen out 
of the mixture of Roman architecture with 
Ideas derived from tho Northern nations. 

ARCHlTBd^OEUS [Dzlia.] 


ARCnON (dpx»*'). The government of 
Athens began with monarchy, and, after pass- 
ing through a dynasty * and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered ns tho capital of Attica, Theseus may 
bo said to have been the first; for to him, 
whether as a real individual or a representa- 
tive of a certain period, is attributed the 
union of the different and independent states 
of Attica under one head. The last was 
Codrus; in acknowledgment of whose pa- 
triotism in meeting death for his country, 
the Athenians are said to have determined 
that no one should succeed him with tho 
title of king (fiatrtXevs). It seems, however, 
equallj' probable that it was the nobles who 
availed thenisclves of the opportunity to 
serve their own interests, hy abolishing the 
hinffly power for another, the possessors of 
which they called Archonies (apxourtf) or 
rulers. I’hese for some time continued to be 
like the kii'^rs of tlie house of Codrus, ap- 
pointed for life : still an important point was 
gained by the nobles, tho office being made 
accountable (vn-evflwos), which of course im- 
plies that tho nobility had some control over 
it. This state of things lasted for twelve 
reigns of archons. The next step was to 
limit the continuance of tho office to ten 
years, still confining it to the Medontidae, or 
house of Codrus, so as to establish what the 
Greeks called a dynasty, till the arcbonship 
of Eryxias, the last archou of that family 
elected as such. At the end of his ten years 
(b. c. 684), a much greater change took place : 
the arcbonship was made annual, and its 
various duties divided among a college of 
nine, chosen by suffrage (x^iporovCa) fi-oia the 
Eupatridae, or Patricians, and no longer 
elected from tho Medontidae exclusively. This 
arrangement lasted till the time of Solon, who 
still continued the election by suffrage, but 
made the qualification for office depend, not 
on birth, but property. The election hy lot 
is believed to have been introduced hy Clcis- 
thencs (b. c. 508). The last change is sup- 
posed to have been made by Aristides, who 
after the battle of Plataeae (b. o. 470) abo- 
lished the property qualification, throwing 
open the arohonship and other magistracies 
to all the citizens ; that is, to the Thetes, as 
well as the other classes, the former of whom 
were not allowed by Solon’s laws to hold my 
magistracy at oU* Still, af sr the xeipoval of 
the old restricthma, iome security was loft ^ 
insure reapeotahility ; Ibr^ previously to an 
archon entering ^ office, he uodgweat 
exoioination, c^ed the onaensis (Itiiapm), 
os to bis being a legitimate and a ciittifsen, 

• Bjp tbia M meBM that the eupireme potrer, OWBiith Hii* 
mooar«hic«k omfined io one flinUlj. 
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a good son, and qualitled in point of propci*ty, 
but tho latter limitation was cither done away 
with by Aristides, or soon became obsolete. 
Yet, even after passing a satisfactory ana- 
crisis, each of the archons, in common with 
other magistrates, was liable to bo deposed on 
complaint of miscondiict made before the 
people, at the first regular assembly in each 
prytany. On such an occasion the epicheiro- 
tonia (effix«poToi/ia), as it was called, took 
place : and we read that in one case the whole 
college of archons was deprived of ofRcc 
(aTToxeipoToveio^ai). In consequence of the 
democratical tendency of the assembly and 
courts of justice established by Solon, the 
archons lost tho great political power which 
they at one time possessed. They became, iii 
fact, not as of old directors of the government, 
but merely municipal magistrates, exercising 
functions and bearing titles described below. 
It has been already stated, that the duties of 
the single urehon were shared a college of 
nine. The first, or president of this body, 
was called Archon, by way of pre-eminence, 
or Archon Eponymna (dpx<ov €Trwwju.o?), from 
tho year being distinguished by and regis- 
tered in his name. The second was stjled 
Auhon Basilous (apxtov fiatrihev^), or the 
King Archon ; the third Polcmarchm (no\i- 
fiapxoi), or commander-in-chief ; tho remain- 
ing six, Thesmothetae (Pecr/iioP/Tai), or legis- 
lators. As regards the duties of the archons, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish what 
belonged to them individually, and what col- 
lectively. It seems that a considerable por- 
tion of tho judicial functions of the ancient 
kings devolved upon the Archon Eponymus, 
who was also constituted a sort of state pro- 
tector of those who were unable to defend 
themselves. Thus he was to superintend 
orphans, heiresses, families losing their repre- 
sentatives, widows left pregnant, and to see 
that they were not wronged In any way. 
This archon had also tho superintendence 
of the greater Dionysia, and the Thargclia. 
The functions of the King Ai’chon were almost 
all connected with religion ; his distinguishing 
title shows that he was considered a repre- 
sentative of the old kings in their capacity of 
high priest, as the Box Socriflculus was at 
Rome. Thus he presided at the Lenoea, or 
older Dionysia ; superintended the mysteries 
and tho games called Zampadophoriae, and 
had to offer up stcriflces and prayers in tho 
Eleusinium, both at Athens and Elensis. 
Moreover, indictments for impiety, and eon- 
troversW^bout the prie8tb#od, were laid be- 
fore hian and, in cases of murder, he brought 
the trial into the court of the areiopagus, and 
▼flted with its members. Ilis wife, also, who 
was called SatUissa (ficurihiava), had to ofEbr 


certain sacrifices, and therefore it Whs re- 
quired that she should he a citissen of put** 
blood, without stain or blemish. The Pole- 
march was originally, as his name denotes,, 
the commander-in-ohicf, and wo find nim 
discharging military duties as late as the 
battle of Marathon, in conjunction with the 
ten Strategi ; he there took, like the kings of 
old, tho command of the right wing of the 
army. This, however, seems to be the last 
occasion on record of this magistrate ap- 
pointed by lot being invested with such im- 
portant functions ; and in after ages we find 
that his duties ceased to be military, having 
been, in a great measure, transferred to tho 
protection and superintendence of the resident 
aliens, so that he resembled in many respects 
the praetor peregrinus at Home. Thus, all 
actions affecting aliens, tho isoteles and 
proxeni wore brought before hinr'previously 
to trial. Moreover, it was the polemarch’i* 
duty to offer the yeai-]y bacriflcc to Artemis, 
in commemoration of the vow made by Calli- 
machus, at Marathon, and to arrange the 
funeral games in honour of those who fell in 
war. Tho six Thesmothetae were extensively 
connected with the administration of justice, 
and appear to have been called legislators, 
because, in tho absence of a written code, 
they might bo said to make laws, or thesnn 
(decr/aoO, in the ancient language of Athens, 
though in reality they only explained them. 
They were required to rcMcw, every year, 
the whole body of laws, that they might 
detect any inconsistencies or superfluities, 
and discover whether any laws which were 
abrogated were in tho public records amongst 
the rest. Their report was submitted to tho 
people, who referred the necessary alterations 
to a legislative committee chosen for the pur- 
pose, and called N’omothetae (vopodiTai). The 
cliief part of the duties of tho thesmothetae 
consisted in receiving informations, and bring- 
ing cases to trial in the courts of law, of the 
days of sitting in which they gave public 
notice. They did not try them themselves, 
hut seem to have constituted a sort of grand 
jury, or inquest. The trial itself took place 
before the Dicastoe. [Diuistaz.] It is* ne- 
cessary to be cautious in our interpretation of 
the words opx^ and dpxovres, since they have 
a double meaning in tho Attic orators, some- 
times referring to the archons peculiarly so^ 
called, and sometimes to any other magistracy. 
The archons had various privileges and ho- 
nours. The greatest of the former was the 
exemption from the tricrarchies — boon not 
allowed even to the successors of Harmodina 
and Aiistogeiton As a mark of their office^ 
they wore a chaplet or crown of myrtle ; aneb 
if any one struck or abiused one of the archoxi% 
x>2 
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when wearing this badge of office, he became 
atimus (arijuios), or infamous in the fullest I 
extent, thereby losing his civic rights. The 
archons, at the close of their year of service, 
were admitted among the members of the 
areiopagus. [AnKioPAors.] 

ARCUS (also fornix), an arch. A true 
arch is formed of a scries of wedge -like 
stones, or of bricks, supporting each other, 
and all bound firmly together by their mutual 
pressure. It would seem that the arch, as 
thus defined, and as used by the Homans, 
was not known to the Greeks in the early 
periods of their history. But they made use 
of a contrivance, even in the heroic age, by 
which they were enabled to gain all the 
advantages of our archway in making corri- 
dors, or hollow galleries, and which in ap- 
pearance resembled the pointed arch, such as 
is now termed Gothic. This was effected by 
cutting away the superincumbent stones in 
the manner already debcribcd, at an angle of 
about 45* with the horizon. The mode of 
construction and appearance of such arches 
is represented in the annexed drawing of the 
walls of Tiryns. The gate of Signia (Segni) 
in Latium exhibits a similar example. The 
principle of the true arch seems to have been 
known to the Romans from the earliest period; 
it is used in the Cloaca Maxima. It is most 
probably an Etruscan invention. The use of 


it constitutes one leading distinction between 
Greek and Roman architecture, for by its 
application the Romans were enabled to exe 



Arch ofl'rynis. (GlU’i ltincrui>, pi. 16 .) 


cute works of far bolder construction than 
those of the Greeks. The Romans, however, 
never used liny othei form of arch than the 
semicircle. The arcus triumphalis, triumphal 
arch, was a structure peculiar to the Romans, 
erected in honour of an individual, or in 
commemoration of a conquest. Triumphal 
arches were built across the principal streets 
of Rome, and, according to the space of their 
respective localities, consisted of a single 
archway, or a central one for carriages, and 
two smaller ones on each side for foot-pas- 
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scngers. Those actually made use of on the conquest of the rarthians and Arabians. 4. 
occasion of a triumphal entry and procession Aretts Galheni^ erected to the honour of Oal- 
werc merely temporary and hastily erected ; lieiiua by a private individual, M. Aurelius 
and, having seived their purpose, wore taken Victor. 5. Arctis Constantini^ which was 
down again, and sometimes replaced by others larger than the arch of Titus. As a specimen 
of more durable materials. Stertinius is the of tlic triumphal arches, a drawing of the arch 
first upon record who erected anything of the of I>ruHus is given in the preceding page, 
kind. He built an aich in the Forum Boa- ARCUS Otor, r6$ov\ the bow used for 
riuin, about b. c. l!J6, and another in the shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
Ciicus Maximus, each of which was ‘ ur- of jU wcopons, but is characteristic of Asia 
mounted by gilt statues. There are tw^enty- i rather than of Europe. In the Roman armies 
one arches recorded by different writers, as it was scarcely ever employed except by aux- 
having been erected in the city of Romo, five j ilianes ; and these auxiliaries, called sagiU 
of which now remain : — 1. Arcus Drusi, tarii^ were chiefly Cretes and Arabians, 
wuicli was erected to the honour of Claudius ' The upper of the two figdres below shows 
Drusus on the Appian way. 2. Arcus 2'tfi, \ the Scythian or Parthian bow unstrung; the 
at the foot of the Palatine, which was erected lover one represents the usual form of the 
o the honour of Titus, after his conquest of ' Giecian how, -which had a double curvature, 
J udaea ; the bas-reliefs of this arch represent ' consisting of two circular portions united by 
the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem j the handle. \Vhen ;aot used, the bow was 
carried in triumphal procession. 3. Arcus \ into a case ycopurcis, corytus), 

Sejitimii Severif which was effected by the j -which was made of leather, and sometimes 
senate {a. d. 207) at Ihe end of the Via ornamented. It frequently held the arrows 
Sacra, in honour ol that emperor and his two as well as the bow, and on this account is 
.sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account of his often eonfoumled with the or quiver. 



Cory tUB, Bow-c-aw.’ ( From n ICeliof in the 

Arcuii, Bow. (From pninungs on vmcb.) Vattran, Vwtonti, iv. tav. 43.) 

AREA (oAbJs, or oAioa), the threshing-floor, Solon, but he so far modified its constitution 
was u raised place in the field, open on all and sphere of duty, that he may almost hc‘ 
sides to the wind. Great pains were taken called its founder. What that original consti- 
to make Ibis floor hard ; it was sometimes tution was, must in some degree bo left to 
paved with flint stones, but more usually conjecture, though there is every reasop to 
covered with clay and smoothed with a roller, suppose that it -was aristocratical, the mem- 
AREIOPAGUS (6 ^Apeios ira'yos, or hill of hers being taken, like the ephetae, from the 
Ares) was a rocky eminence, l;^ng to the noble patrician families. [Ephetax.] By 
west of, and not far from the Acropolis at the legislation of Solon the Areiopagus was 
Athens. ^ It wa^the place of meeting of the composed of the cx-archons, who, after an 
council ('H Iv ‘AfttCtf ndytf fiov\ijX which was unexceptionable discharge of their duties, 
romegmes called I%e Upper O^cit CH ow « went up ” to the Areiopagus, and heoame 
JjvAij), to distinguish it from the senate of members of it for life, unless expelled for 
which sat %x the Corameicus misconduct. As Solon made the qualifloation 
the city, it was a body of very for the offloo of archon to depend not on birth 
remote antiquity, acting as a criminal tri- on property, the council after his time 
Vnnal, and existed long before the time of ceased to be aristocratic in oonstitution j but, 
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AS we learn from Attic writers, continued so 
in spirit. In fact, Solon is said to have 
formed the two counoLs, the senate and the 
Areiopagus, to ho a check upon the demo- 
cracy ; that, as he himself expressed it, the 
■state riding upon them as anchors might be 
less tossed by storms.” Nay, even after the 
archons were no longer elected tby suffrage, 
but by lot, and the office was thrown open bj' 
Aristides to all the Athenian citizens, the 
** upper council ” still retained its former tone 
<of feeling. Moreover, besides these changes 
in its constitution, Solon altered and extended 
its fhnetions. Before his time it was only a 
criminal court, trying cases of “ wilful mur- 
-der and wounding, of arson and poisoning,” 
whereas he gave it extensive powers of a 
censorial and political nature. Thus wc learn 
that ho made the coimcil an “ overseer of 
-everything, and the giyirdian of the laws,” 
empowering it to inquire how any one got 
his living and to punish the idle ; and we are 
also told that the Areiopagites were “ super- 
intendents of good order and decency,” terms 
as unlimited and tmdeflned as Solon not 
improbably wished to leave their authority. 
When heinous crimes had notoriously been 
•committed, but the guilty parties were not 
known, or no accuser appeared, the Arcio- 
l)agu8 inquired into the subject, and re- 
ported to tbe demus. The report or infor- 
ouatlon was called apophasis. This was a 
•duty which they sometimes undertook on 
■their own responsibility, and in the exercise 
-of an old established right, and sometimes on 
the order of the demus. Nay, to such an 
•extent did they carry their power, that on 
one occasion they apprehendet^n individual 
(Antiphon), who had been ac^itted by the 
i^ncral assembly, and again brought him to 
A trial, which ended in his condemnation and 
death. Again, we find them revoking an 
.appointment whereby Aeschines was made 
the advocate of Athens before the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and substituting Hypcridcs in 
room. They also had duties connected 
with religion, one of which was to superin- 
tend the sacred olives growing about Athens, 
and try those who were charged with destroy- 
ing them ; and in general it was their office 
to punish the impious and irreligious. Inde- 
pendent, then, of its jurisdiction as a criminal 
•con-t in cases of wilfhl murder, which Solon 
cciumued to the Areiopagus, its influence 
must have been sufficiently grQat to have been 
a considerable obstacle to tl\p aggrandisement 
■of the democracy at the expense of the other 
parties in the state. Accordingly, we find 
that Pericles, who was opposed to the ari^o- 
•cracy, resolved to dimini^ its power and 
oireumfioribe Its sphere of aotion* His coad- 


jutor in this work was Ephialtos, a statesman 
of inflexible integrity, and also a military 
commander. They experienced much opposi- 
tion in their attempts, not only in the assem- 
bly, but also on the stage, where Aeschylus 
produced his tragedy of the Eumenides, the 
object of which was to impress upon the 
Athenians the dignity, socredness, and con- 
stitutional worth of the institution which 
Pericles and Ephialtos wished to reform. 
Still the opposition failed : a decree was 
carried by which, as Aristotle says, the Arei- 
opaguB was “ mutilated,” and many of its 
hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
difficult to ascertain the precise nature of tho 
alterations which Pericles effected. The juris- 
diction of the Areiopagus in cases of murder 
was still left to them. In such cases the 
process was as follows : — The king archon 
brought the case into court, and sat as one of 
the judges, who were assembled in the open 
air, prohabl 5 %JiO guard against any contamina- 
tion from the criminal. The accuser first 
came forwards to make a solemn oath that hie 
accusation was true, standing ovbr the slaugh- 
tered victims, and imprecating extirpation 
upon himself and his whole family were it 
not so. The accused then denied tho charge 
with the same solemnity and form of oath. 
Each party then stated his case with all 
possible plainness, keeping strictly to the 
subject, and not being allowed to appeal in 
any way to the feelings or passions of the 
judges. After the first speech, a criminal 
accused of murder might remove from Athens, 

I and thus avoid the capital punishment fixed 
by Drtujo’s Thesmi^ which on this point were 
still in force. Except in cases of parricide, 
neither the accuser nor the court had power 
to prevent this; but the party who thus 
evaded the extreme punishment was kot 
allowed to return home, and when any decree 
was passed at Athens to legalize the return 
of exiles, an exception was always made 
against those who had thus left their country. 
The Areiopagus continued to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late period. Thus we fluii 
Cicero mentioning the council in his letters ; 
and an individual is spoken of as an Arcio- 
pagite under the emperors Gratian and Theo- 
dosius (a. 1 ). 380). Tho case of St. Paul is 
generally quoted as an instance of the autho- 
rity of the Areiopagus in religious matters ; 
but the words of the sacredChistorian do hot 
necessarily imply that he was brought- before 
the council. It may, however, be remarked, 
that the Arciopagi|gB certainly took cog^^anoe 
of the introduction of new and unauAxoised 
forms of reUgiouB Worship, colled 
in contradistinction to the vdrpui or oldfV 
rites of th 9 state. ^ 
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A11£NA. ^ [Ampuitheatkvm*] republic; but tUe shops or toJemoe about the 

ABETALOGI, persons 'who amused the forum, which they occupied, and in which 
company at the Roman dinner tables. they transacted their business, were state 

ARGEI, the name given* by the imntiflces property. The business of the argentarii may 
to the places consecrated by Numa for the bo divided into the following branches. 1. 
relcbration of religious services. Varro calls FermutatiOf or the exchange of foreign coin 
thorn tbe chapels of the argei, and says they for Roman, and in later times the giving of 
wejc twenty-seven in number, distributed in bills of exchange payable in foreign towns, 
the (lifforent districts of the city. There was 2. The keeping of sums of money for other 
a tradition that these argei were named from persons. Such money might be deposited by 
the chieftains who came with Ilcrculea, the the owner merely to save himself the trouble 
Argive, to Rome, and occupied the Capitoline, of keeping it and making payments, and in 
or, as it was anciently called, Saturnian hill, this ease it was called depositim. ; the argen- 
It is impossible to say what is the historical tarius then paid no interest, and the money 
value or meaning of this legend ; we may, was called vctctia pecunia. Or the money was 
however, notice its conformity with the state- deposited on condition of the orgentariuB pay- 
ment that Rome was founded by the Pelas- ing interest; in this case the money was 
Ills, with whom the name of Argos was called creditum. A payment made through a 
Ciiinected. The name argei was also given hankei was called jaer mensamy de mensay or 
to lertain figures thro'wn into the Tiber from per imnsoescriptvramy while a payment made 
U.e Sublician bridge, on the Ides of May in by the debtor in persdn was a payment ex area 
evf i-y year. This was done by tiic pontifices, or de domo. An argentarius never paid away 
the vestals, the prfictors, and *her citizens, any person’s money without being either au- 
after the performance of the customary saeri- thonsed by him in person or receiving a 
fief s. The images were thirty in number, ebequo which was called peracriptio. The 
made of bulru^ lies, and in the form of men. argentarii kept accurate accounts in books 
Ovid makes various suppositions to account called codices, iahulae, or rationea^ end there 
foi the origin of this rite ; we can only con- is every reason for believing that they were 
jeoture that it was a symbolical offering, to acquainted with what is called in hook-keep- 
propitiate the gods, and that the number was ing double entry. When a party found to be 
a representative either of the thirty patrician in debt paid what ho owed, he had his name 
curiae at Rome, or perhaps of the thirty Latin effaced {nomen erpedire or expungere') from 
townships. ^ the banker’s books. 3. Their connection 

AKGENTARII, bankers or money changers, with commerce and public auctions. In pri- 
(1) OuKRK. The bankers at Athens were vate sales and purchases, they sometimes 
called Trapezitae (Tpaire^iToi), from their acted as agents for either party {interpretca), 
tables (Tpaire<,at) at which they sat, while and sometimes they undertook to sell the 
carrying on their business, and which were in whole estate of a person, as an Inheritance, 
the market place. Their principal occupation At publio auotions they were almost invari* 
was that of changing money ; hut they fre- ably present, registering the articles sold, 
qucntly took money, at a m^orate premium, their prices, and purchasers, and receMng 
from persons who did not like to occupy the payment from the purchasers. 4. The 
themselves with the management of their testing of the genuineness of coins {prdbatio 
own affairs, and placed it out at interest, nummorutn). This, however, seems originally 
Their usual interest was 36 per cent. ; a to have been a part of the duty of public 
rate that at present scarcely occurs except officers, the mensarii or nummularii, until in 
in cases of money lent on bottomry. The the course of time the opinion of an argenta- 
only instance of a bank recognized and rius also came to he looked upon as decisive, 
conducted on behalf of the state occurs at 6. The aoHdorum venditiOf that is, the obli- 
Byzantium, "where at one time it was let by gation of purchasing from the min t the newly 
the republic to capitalists to farm. Yet the coined money, and circulating it among the 
state probably exercised some kind of super- people. This branch 6f their functions occurs 
intendence over the private bankers, since it only under the empire. The argentarii 
is hardly possible otherwise to account for formed a collegium, divided into aocietatea or 
the unlimited c&fldence which they enjoyed, corporations, which alone had the right to 
— (3) Roman. The Ar^en^arii at Rome must admit new members of their guild. None 
be dletffiguished firom the mensarii and num~ hut free men could become member^ of such 
or public hanlters. [MxNSAnii.] a corporation. It has already been observed 
The argentarii were private persons, who that the argentarii had their shops round the 
gilded on business on their own responai- fohum ; hence to become bankrupt wia eu- 
WUty, and were not in the aervice of the pressed by /wo cedere, or abire^ otforo mtrgU 
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ARGENTUM (opyi/pos), silver. The rela- 
tive value of gfold and silver differed consi- 
derablf at different periods in Greek and 
Roman history. Herodotus mentions it as 
13 to 1 ; Plato, as 12 to 1 ; Menander, as 
10 to 1 » and Liry as 10 to 1, about b. c. 
189. According to Suetonius, Julius Caesar, 
on one occasion, exchanged silver for gold in 
the proportion of 9 to 1 ; but the most usual 
proportion under the early Roman emperorb 
“was about 12 to 1. The proportion in modern 
times, since the discovery of the Ameiican 
mines, has varied between 17 to 1 and 14 
to 1. In tho earliest times the Greeks ob- 
tained their silver chiefly as an article of 
commerce from the Phocaeans and the Sa- 
mians; but they soon began to woik the rich 
mines of their own country and its islands. 
The chief mines were in feiphnos, Thessaly, 
and Attica. In the last-named country, the 
silver mines of Lam ion furnished a most 
abundant supply, and were generally regaided 
as the chief source of the wealth of Athens. 
The Romans obtained most of their bilvei 
from the very iich mines of Spain, which 
had been previously worked by the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and which, though 
abandoned for those of Mexico, are still not 
exhausted. By far the most important use of 
silver among the Greeks was for money. 
There are sufllcient loasons for believing 
that, until some time after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians had no 
gold currency. [Aukum.] It may be remarked 
that all the words connected with money are 
derived from opyupos, and not from xpvo'o?, as 
icaropyupotti, “ to bribe with money apyv- 
“ a money changer, ” &c. ; and 
apyvpos is itself not unfrcquently used to 
signify money in general, as aes is in Latin. 
At Rome, on the contrary, silver was not 
coined till b. c. 269, before which period 
Greek sUver was in circulation at Rome ; and 
the principal silver coin of the Romans, the 
denarimt ‘'^^8 borrowed from the Greek 
drachma* For ftirther details respecting 
silver money, see Denabius, Dbacbma. 
From a very early period, silver was used 
also in works of art ; and the use of it for 
mere purposes of luxury and ostentation, as 
in plate, was very general both in Greece and 
Rome. 

ARGi^RASPIDES (apYvpdtnriSes), a division 
of the Macedonian army, who were so called 
because they carried shields covered with 
silver {dates. 

ARG^ROC6pEION (apyvpOKomiov)f the 
place where money was coined, the mint, at 
Athens. 

Aries (ifpi09), the battering-ram, was used 
to batter down tne walls of besieged cities. 


It consisted of a large beam, made of the 
trunk of a tree, especially of a fir or an ash. 
'lo one end was fastened a mass of bronze 
or iron (Ke<f}aX^, tju/SoAii, irpoTojaij), which 
icscmblcd in its form tho head of a ram. 
The ancs in its simplest state was borne 
and impelled by human hands, without other 
assistance. In an improved form, the ram 



Allot, Hattcnn’’ Kam. (rrom Column of Trajan.) 


was surrounded with iron bands, to whici 
lings were attached for the purpose of mspend 
ing it by ropes or chains from a beam fixed 
transversely over it. By this contrivance 
the soldiers were relieved from tho necessity 
of supporting tho weight of the ram, and 
could with ease give it a rapid and forcible 
motion backwards and forwards. The use of 
this machine was further aided by placing 
the frame in which it was suspended upon 
wheels, and also hy constructing over it a 
wooden roof, so as to form a ** testudo,” 
which protected the besieging party from 
the defensive assaults of the besieged. 

ARIBTOCRATIA (dpurroicpaTi'a), signifies 
literally “ the government of the best men,” 
and as u&cd by Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, &c., 
it meant the government of a class whose 
supremacy was founded not fti wealth merely, 
hut on personal dlstinotion. That there should 
be an aiistooracy, moreover, it was essential 
that the adminislration of affairs sh|^ld be 
conducted with a view to the promotion of 
tho general interests, not for the exclusive or 
predominant advantage of the privileged olaA. 
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As soon as the government ceased to be thus 
conducted, or whenever the only title to poli- 
tical power in the dominant class was the 
possession of superior wealth, the constitution 
was termed an oligarchy (oAtyopxi'a), which, 
in the technical use of the term, was always 
looked upon as a corruption (TrapeV^aerte) of 
an aristocracy. In the practical application 
of the term aristociuey, however, the persoiiHl 
excellence which was held to ho a necessary 
element was not of a higher kind than what, 
according to the deeply-seated ideas of the 
Greeks, was ronmionly 'hereditary ui fatnilies 
of noble birth, and in early times w ould be 
the oidinarv accompaniments of noblo ra/ik, 
namely, wealth, military skill, and Htiperior 
oil neat ion and intelligence. It is to be noted 
th.jt the word aptoroitpaTi'a is never, like 
tin l.nglish term ari&focraei/, the name of 
a ilass, but only of a particular political 
constitution. 

ARMA, ARMATt^UA (turea, Horn.; 

oTrXa), arms, armour. Homer describes in 
vaiious passages an cntiie suit of aimour, 
and W'o observe that it consisted of the same 
Xiortions which were used by the Greek soldn /s 
ever after. Moreover, the order of putting 
them on is always the same. The hcavy- 
anned warrior, having already a tunic around 
his body, and prcpaiingfor eombut, puts on — 
1. his greaves aen-m ) ; 2. his 

cuirass hrica), to w'hich belonged 

the /JLirpi] underneath, and the zone 



^(iicrnip, cingulum)^ above ; 3. his sword, 
ensis, glndius), hung on the left side 
of hi*? body by means of a belt which passed 
over the right shoulder ; 4. the large round 
shieM (ardKOf, aoTTis, clipcm, scutum), sup- 
poitcd in the same manner; 5. his helmet 
(iropuc, Kvvdn, eassU, galea) ; C, ho look his 
spear (^xost &dpv, Ttasta), or in many rases, 
tw'o spears. The form and use of these xior- 
fir ii • arc described in separate articles, under 
their Latin names. The annexed cut exhibits 
tlicin all. Those who were defended in the 
numner which has now been represented arc 
c.al)<-l by Homer aspistae ^ao-marai), from 
their Vi eat shield (aonnV) ; also angcmachi 
{ayy because they fought hand to 

h mil witli their adversaries ; but much more 
comuionly promachi (np6p.axoi), because they 
occupied the front of the army. In later 
tinios, the heavy-armed soldiers were called 
hopiitae (oTrAiVai), because the term hopla 
(offAa) more esiiecially denoted the defensive 
armour, the shield and thorax. Ry wearing 
these thc> w ere distinguished from the light- 
armed (ipikot, acoTrAoi, yvpvoC, yvp.vrjTaL, yv/i- 
vfiTtsX who, instead of being defended by tho 
shield and tJiora.x, had a much slighter cover- 
ing, somctiincH consisting of skin**, and some- 
times of leather or cloth ; and instead of the 
sw ord or lance, they commonly fought with 
darts, stones, hows and arrows, or slings. 
Besides the heavy and hght-anned soldiers, 
another description of men, the pcltastas 
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(ireXToonu), also formed a part of the Greek 
army, though we do not hear of them in 
■early times. Instead of the largo round 
shield, they carried a smaller one called the 
pelU (wikniX and in other respects their ar- 
mour, though heavier and more effective than 
that of the psili, was much lighter than that 
of the hoplites. The weapon on which they 
principally depended was the spear. The 
Roman legions consisted, as the Greek in- 
fantry for the most part did, of heavy and 
light-armed troops {gravis et lems armatura). 
The preceding figure represents two heavy- 
armed Roman soldiers. All the essential parts 
of the Roman heavy armour {lorica^ ensis^ 
cUpeuSy galeoy hasta) are mentioned together, 
except the spear, in a well-known passage of 
St, Paul {JEph. vi. 17). 

ARMArIuM, originally a place for keep- 
ing arms, afterwards a cupboard, in which 



Armilltus Hnicc\etB. (Muspo Borbimico, \04. u. tav. 14 

vol. vu. tav, 46.) ^ 

‘ ARMILUSTRIUM, a Roman festival for 
the purification of arms. It was celebrated 
every year on the 19th of October, when the 
citizens assembled in arms, and offered sacri- 
fices in the place called Armilustr^, or 
Yiens Axmilustri. 

AREA, ARRABO, or ARRHA, ARRHABO, 
was the thing which purchasers and vendors 
gave to one another, whether it was a sum 
of money or anything else, as an evidence of 
the contract being made : it was no essential 
part of the contract of buying and selling, 
but only evidence of agreement as to price. 
The term arrha, in its general sense of an 
evidence of agreement, was also used on 
other occasions, as in the case of betrothment 
{aponsaUa), Sometimes the word arrha is 
4ised as synonymous with pigmUy but this is 
not the legal meaning of the term. 


were kept not only arms, but also clothes, 
books, money, and other articles of value. 
The armarium was generally placed in the 
atrium of the house. 

ARMILLA (^oAtov, yfttKiov, or t^eAAiov, 
xXtfitov, oHiifiea), a bracelet or armlet, worn 
both by men and women. It was a fa- 
vourite ornament of the Medes and Persians. 
Bracelets do not appear to have been worn 
among the Greeks by the male sex, but Greek 
ladies had bracelets of various materials, 
shapes, and styles of ornament. They fre- 
quently exhibited the form of snakes, and 
were in such cases called snakes {wjieis) by 
the Athenians. According to their length, 
they went once, twice, or thrice roimd the 
arm, or even a greater number of times. 
The Roman generals frequently bestowed ar- 
millae upon soldiers for deeds of extraordinary 
merit. 



AnniUo, Bmcelpt. (On Statuo of Sleeping 
Ariadne m Vatican.) ' 

ARRHEPHORIA (dppi}^6p(a), a festival 
celebrated at Athens in hononr of Athena 
(Minerva). Four girls, of between seven 
and eleven years (dp^/ 9 dpot, epcrq^dpoi, ipprf 
fj>6poi'), were selected every year by the king 
archon from the most distinguished families, 
two of whom superintended the weaving of 
the sacred peplus of Athena ; the two others 
had to carry the mysterious and sacred ves- 
eels of the goddess. These latter remained a 
whole year on the Acropolis ; and when the 
festival commenced, the priestess of the god* 
dess placed vessels upon thw heads, the con* 
tents of which were neither known to them 
nor to tlio priestess. With these they de* 
Bccnded to a natcffial grotto within theidistrlot 
of Aphrodite in the gardens. Here they de- 
posited the sacred vessels, and carried bi^ 
something else, which was covered and !!»• 
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wise unknown to them. After this the ^irls 
were dismissed and others wore chosen to sup- 
ply their place in the acropolis. 

ABROGATIO. [Adoptio.] 

ART ABA (dpTojSrj), a Persian measure of 
capacity = 1 medimnus and 3 ohoenioes (Af- 
tic)~102 Roman sextarii=12 gallons, 5*092 
pints. 

ARTEMISIA (opre/n'o-ia), a festival cclc- 
bruled at Syracuse in honour of Arteiais 
Potamia and Sotcira. It lasted three days, 
which were principally spent in feasting and 
amusements. Festivals of the same name, 
and in honour of the same goddess, were held 
in many places in Greece, but principally at 
Delphi. 

AKTOPTA. [PiSToa.] 

AKGRA (opovpa), a Greek measure of sur- 
f.ico, mentioned by Herodotus, who says that 
it is a hundred Egyptian cubits in every di- 
rection. Now the Egj’ptian cubit contained 
nearly 17| inches; Ihcreforo 4ihe square of 
100 by 17| inches, i. c, nearly 148 feet, gives 
the number of square feet (English) in the 
arm a, viz. 21,904. 

ARUSPEXft [IlARUSPEX.] 

ARVALES FRATRES, formed a college or 
company of twelve priests, and were so called 
from offering public sacrifices for the fertility 
of the fields. That they were of extreme an- 
tiquity is proved by the legend which refers 
their institution to Romulus, of whom it is 
said, that when liis nurse Acca Laurentia lost 
one of her twelve sons, he allowed himself 
to be adopted by her in his place, and called 
himself and the remaining eleven “ Fratres 
Arvales.” We also find a college called the 
Sodalcs Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of keeping up the Sabine reli- 
gious rites, it is probable that these colleges 
corresponded one to the other ^ the Fratres 
Arvales being connected with the Latin, and 
the Sodales Titii with the Sabine element of 
the Roman state. The office of the fratres 
arvales was for life, and was not taken away 
even from an exile or captive. One of their 
annual duties was to celebrate a three days’ 
festival in honour of Dea Dia, supposed to be 
Ceres, sometimes held on the 17 th, 19th, and 
20th, sometimes on the 27th, 29th, and SOth 
of May. But besides this festival of the Dea 
Dia, the fratres arvales were required on va- 
rious occasions, ^der the emperors, to make 
vows and offer up thanksgivings. Under Ti- 
^rius, the Fratres Arvales performed sacri- 
fices called the AnUtarmlia,&t various places 
on thwilbQrders of the agerRomanus, or ori- 
glnal t^tory of Rome ; and It is probable 
^t this was a custom handod down from 
tfbe Immemorial, and, moreover, that it was 


a duty of the priesthood to invoke a blessing 
on the whole territory of Romo. There were 
also the private amharvaliay which were so 
called from the victim {hostia ambarvoUt) 
that was slain on the occasion being led three 
times round the com-flelds, before the sickle 
was put to the corn. This victim was ac- 
companied by a crowd of merry-makers, the 
reapers and farm-servants dancing and sing- 
ing, as they marched# the praises of Ceres, 
and praying for her favour and presence, 
while tlicy offered her the libations of milk, 
honey, and wine. This ceremony -was also 
called a lusiratiOy or purification. 

AKA Bignifles a height within the walls of 
a city, upon which a citadel was built, and 
thu.- came to be applied to the citadel itself. 
Thus one of the siimmits of the Capitoline 
hill at Rome is called Arx, The Arx was the 
regular place at Rome for taking the auspices, 
and was hence likewise called augwaculum ; 
or, more probably, the auguroculum was a 
place in the Arx. 

AS, or Lxbray a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [Libua.] 

AS, the unit of value in the Roman and 
old Italian coinages, was made of copper, or 
of the mixed metal called Axs. It was ori- 
ginally of the weight of a pound of twelve 
ounces, whence it was called as lUralut and 
oes grave. The oldest form of the as is that 
which bears the figure of on animal (a bull, 
ram, hoar, or sow). The next and most com- 
mon form is that which has the two-faced 
head of Janus on one side, and the prow of a 
ship on the other (whence the expression 
used by Roman boys in tossing up, Capita aut 
navim.) Pliny informs ns,* that to the time 
of the first Funic war (b. c. 264-241), in or- 
der to meet the expenses of the state, this 
^weight of a pound was diminished, and asses 
were struck of the same weight as the sex- 
tans (that is, two ounces, or one sixth of the 
ancient weight) ; and that thus the republic 
paid off its debts, gaining five parts in six ; 
that afterwards, in the second Punic war, in 
the dictatorship of Q. Fabius Maximus (b. o. 
217), asses of one ounce were made, and the 
denarius was decreed to be equal to siirteen 
asses, the republic thus gaining one half ; but 
that in military pay the denarius was always 
given for ten asses ; and that soon after, by 
the Papirian law (about b.c. 191), asses of 
half an ounce were made. The value of the 
as, of course, varied with its weight. Before 
the reduction to two ounces, ten asses were 
equal to the denarius about 8i^ pence Eng- 
lish [Denabiitb]. Therefore the asB3S*4 
farthings. By the reduction the denarius 
wee made equal to sixteen asses ; therefore 
the as==3«2i forfhings. The ee was divided 
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Into parts, which were named according to 
the number of ounces they contained. They 
were the dewix^ dextans^ dodxana^ beSy sep- 
tunZy eemtSy guincunzy tHenSy qttadrana or 
^crundusy sextanSy scscunz or sescunekiy and 
iinciay consisting respectively of 11, 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 1*^, and 1 ounces. Of thc‘;e 
divisions the following were represented by 
coins ; namely, the aemiSy quincunzy triensy 
quadranSy seztansy and uncia. After the re- 
duction in the weight of the as, coins weie 
struck of the value of 2, 3, 4, and even 10 
asses, which were called respectively diissis or 
dupondiusy tressisy qufidrussis, and dccu&sts. 
Other multiples of the as wore denoted by 
words of similar formation, up to cenUtssiSy 
100 asses ; but most of them do not exist as 
coins. In certain forms of expression, in 
which aes is used for money without specify- 
ing the denomination, we must understand the 
as. Thus dmi aeriSy millc aeriSy deci<'s aensy 
mean respectively 10, 1000, 1,000,000 asses. 
The word as was used also for any whole 
which was to bo divided into equal parts ; 
and those parts were called unciae. Thus 
these words were applied not only to weight 
and money, but to measures of length, sur- 
face, and capacity, to inheritances, interest, 
houses, farms, and many other things. Hence 
the phrases haerea ex assey the heir to a whole 
estate ; haeres ex dodn'<mUy the heir to three- 
fourths. The as was also called in ancient 
times assarius nummus), and in Greek rb 
atro-opiov. According to Polybius, the assarius 
was equal to half the obolus. 

ASCiA (ffsnropvov), an adze. The an- 
nexed cut shows two varieties of the adze. 


The instrument at the bottom was called 
adsculitSy and was chiedy used by masons. 



Asrim', Ql lum undent naonumi-ntB and a coin.) 

ASCLEPI^IIA (aaKkrirrUia), the name of 
festivals which were probably celebrated in 
all places where temples of Asclepius (Aescu- 
lapius) existed. The most celebrated^ how- 
ever, was that of Epidaunis, wtiich took place 
every five years, and was solemnized with 
contests of rhapsodists and musicians, and 
with solemn processions and games. 

ASCOLIASMIJS the leaping 

upon the leathern hag, turKos) was one of the 
many kinds of amusements in which the 
Athenians indulged during the Anthesteria 
and other festivals in honour of Dionysus. 
Having sacrificed a he-goat to the god, they 
made a bag out of the skin, smeared it with 
oil, and then tried to dance upon it. 



AbEBEIAB GRAPHE (aorejSeiasypox^ij), one 
of the many forms •prescribed by the Attic 
laws for the impeachment of impiety. Any 
citizen not incapacitated by disfranchisement 
yanpCa) seems to have been a competent ac- 
cuser; and citizens, resident aliens, and 


strangers, were equally liable (o the aoousa^ 
tion. Whether the causes were brought into 
the areiopagus. *br the common fteliastic 
court, seems to have been determined by the 
form of action adopted by the prosecutor, ^ 
the degree of competency to which the are^ 
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pa^s rose or fell at the different periods of 
Atheman history. 

ASIABCIIAE (o(r«ipx«0 were, in the Ro- 
man province of Asia, the chief presidents of 
the religious rites, whoso office it was to ex- 
hibit games and theatrical amusements every 
year, in honour of the gods and the Roman 
emperor, at their own expense, like the Ro- 
man aediles. They were ten in number, 
selected annually by the different towns of 
Asia, and approved of by the Roman procon- 
sul ; of these, one was the chief osiarch, and 
frequently, but not always, resided at Ephe- 
sus. 

ASSARIUS NUMMUS. [As] 

ASSERTOR, or ADSERTOR, contains the 
same root as the verb ad»crere, which, when 
coupled with the word manut signifles to lay 
hold of a thing, to draw it towards one. Hence 
the phrase ad^erere in Ubertatririy or liberati 
wherere manu, applies to him who lays his 
hand on a person reputed to b<9a slave, and 
osserfs, or maintains his freedom. The person 
who thus maintained the freedom of a reputed 
slave was called adaertor. The person whose 
freedom was thus claimed was said to be adr 
$ertus. The expressions liberalia cauaa^ and 
liberalia numtiSt which occur in connection 
with the verb adacrere, will easily be under- 
stood from what has been said. Sometimes 
the word adserere alone was used as equiva- 
lent to adserere in libertatem. The expres- 
sion aaaerere in aervitutem^ to claim a person 
as a slave, occurs in Livy. 

ASSESSOR, or ADSESSOR, literally one 
who sits by the side of another. Since the 
consuls, praetors, governors of. provinces, 
and the Judices, were often imxterfectly ac- 
quainted with the law and forms of pro- 
cedure, it was necessary that they should 
have the aid of those who had made the law 
their study. The assessors sat on the tribu- 
nal with magistrate. Their advice or aid 
was given during the proceedings as well as 
at other times, hut they never pronounced a 
judicial sentence. 

ASSIDUL CLocitpletxs.] 

ASTRAGALUS (aarpayoAw), literally, that 
particular bone in the ankles of certain quad- 
rui>eds, which the Greeks, as well as the Ro- 
mans, used for dice and other purposes. 
[Tai.us.] In architecture it signifies a certain 
moulding (the astragal) which seems to have 
derived its nam^from its rcbcmhlance to a 
string or chain of tally and it is in fact always 
UMd in positions where it seems intended to 
bind together the parts to which it is applied. 
It hcl(Ags properly to th^more highly de- 
corated forms of the Ionic order, in which it 
ajmears as a lower edging to the larger mould- 
bsgn, especially the echinus (ovolo), partifiu- 


larly in the capital, as shown in the following 
woodcut. 



Aatragaliu. rCnpital of nn lonir Column. Dilettanti 
Society, Ionian Antiqiutiea.) 


ASTRATEIAa GRAPHE (aarpareCac 
Ypa^^), the accusation instituted at Athens 
against persons who failed to appear among 
the troops after they had been enrolled for o 
campaign by tlie generals. The defendant, il 
convicted, incurred disfranchisement (ari/uita) 
both in his own person and that of his de- 
scendants. 

ASTROLOGIA, astrology. A belief very 
early arose, which still prevails unshaken in 
the East, that a close connection subsisted 
between the position and movements of the 
heavenly bodies and the fate of man. Few 
doubted that the destiny of a child might be 
predicted with certainty by those who were 
skilled to interpret the position of the stars 
at the moment of his birth, and that the re- 
sult of any undertaking might he foretold from 
the aspect of the firmament when it was 
commenced. Hence a numerous and power- 
ful class of men arose who were distinguished 
by various designations. From the country 
where their science was first developed, they 
were called Ohaldad or Babylonii ; from ob- 
serving the stars, aatronomiy aatrologiy plane- 
tarii ; from employing diagrams such ns 
were used by geometricians, mathematici ; 
from determi^g the lot of man at his natal 
hour, ffenethliaci ; from prophesying the 
consummation of his struggles, antynkeap.a- 
riKoi'; while their art was known as aarpo* 
Aoyio, fteTewpoXoyia, YeveOXiaAoyia, airoreAjeo'* 
Ara Chaldaeorunty Ifatheais, or, from 
the tables they consulted, mvoKv^. Their 
calculations were termed Babylonii numeri, 
XoXSatbiv /idBoSoiy XaXSauov t/ni^iSesy Bationes 
Ckaldaicae ; their responses when consulted 
Chaldaeonm monitay Chaldaeonm natalicia 
praedictoy Astrologorum praedicta. The stars 
and constellations to which attention was 
chiefly directed were the planets and the 
signs of the zodiac, some of which were sup- 
posed to exert uniformly a benign Influence 
(dya0oirou>l aardpet"), such as Venus, Jupiter, 
Luna, Virgo, Libra, Taurus *, others to be 
uniformly malign (Koiroiroiot dorepeOv such as 
I Satuxnua, Mars, Soorpio, Capricornus ; others 
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to be doubtful (itrCKoivoi aardpeq)^ such as 
SIcrcurius. The exact period of birth {hora 
genitalin) being the critioed moment, the com- 
putations founded upon It "were styled yA^a-i^ 
{genitura), upoo’N^iror {horoscopua), or simply 
and the star or stars in the ascendant 
aidua nataliikmt %idera natalitia. Astrolo- 
gers seem to haye foimd their -way very early 
Into Italy. In b.c. 139 an edict was promul- 
gated by C. Cornelius Hispallus, at that time 
praetor, by -which the Chaldaeans were or- 
dered to quit Italy within ten days, and they 
■were again banished from the city in b.c. 33, 
by M. Agrippa, who was then aedile. Ano- 
ther seyere ordinance was leyelled by Augus- 
tus against this class, but the frequent oc- 
currence of such phrases as “ expulit ct 
mathematicoB,’* “ pulsis Italia mathomaticis,” 
in the historians of the empire prove how 
firm a hold these pretenders must have ob- 
tained over the public mind, and how profit- 
able the occupation must have been which 
could induce them to brave disgrace, and 
sometimes a cruel death. 

ASTlfNOMI iiffrvvoixoL), or street-police 
of Athens, -were ten in number, five for the 
city, and as many for the Peiraecus. The 
astj/nomi and agoranomi divided between 
them most of the fhnetions of the Boman 
aediles. [Aoobanohi.] 

AS'SrLUM (a<TvXov). In the Greek states 
the temples, altars, sacred groves, and sta- 
tues of the gods, generally possessed the pri- 
-rilege of protecting slaves, debtors, and cri- 
minals, -who fled to them for refuge. The 
la-ws, however, do not appear to have recog- 
nised the right of all such sacred places to 
afford the protection which was claimed, but 
to have confined it to a certain number of 
temples, or altars, which -were considered in 
a more especial manner to havo the aavKCaj 
or Jus asylu There were several places in 
Athens which possessed this privilege; of 
-which the best known was the Thescium, or 
flcmplo of Theseus, in the city, near the gym- 
nasium, -which was chiefly intended for the 
protection of Ul-trcatcd slaves, who could 
take refhge in this place, and compel their 
masters to sell them to some other person. 
In the thne of Tiberius, the number of places 
pcs ssiSiM g 1^6 jus asyU in the Greek cities in 
Greece mud Asia Minor became so numerous, 
as seriously to impede the administration of 
justloe ; and, consequently, the senate, by the 
command of the emperor, limited the jus 
asyli to a four cities.^ 'the asylum, which 
Bomulus is said to have opened at Rome to 
increase the population of «fbe city, was a 
piece of refuge tor the inhabitants of other 
states, rather than a sanctuary for those -who 
had Violated the laws of the city. In the 


republican and early imperial times, a right 
of asylum, such as existed in the Greek states^ 
does not appear to have been recognised by 
the Boman law; but it existed under the 
empire, and a slave could fly to the temples of 
the gods, or the statues of the emperors, to 
avoid the ill-usage of his master. 

ATELEIA (areAeia), immunity from public 
burthens, was enjoyed at Athens by the 
archons for the time being ; by the descend- 
ants of certain persons, on whom it had been 
conferred as a reward for great services, as 
in the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; 
and by the inhabitants of certain foreign states. 
It was of several kinds : it might be a general 
immunity (dreXeia airavmv) ; or a more spe- 
cial exemption, as from custom-duties, from 
the liturgies, or from providing sacrifices. 

ATELLANAE FABTJLAE were a species 
of farce or comedy, so called from Atella, a 
to-wn of the 0‘?cl, in Campania. From this 
circumstancef-and from being written in the 
Oscan dialect, they were also called Ludi 
Oaoi. These Atellane plays were not praetex^ 
tatoBy i. e. comedies in which magistrates and 
persons of rank -were introduced, nor to&er- 
narioBy the characters in which were taken 
from low life ; they rather seem to have been 
a union of high comedy and its imrody. 
They were also distinguished from the mimes 
by the absence of low buffoonery and ri- 
baldry, being remarkable for a refined hu- 
mour, such as could be understood and ap- 
preciated by educated people. They -were not 
performed by regular actors {kiatrionev)f but 
by Boman citizens of noble birth, who were 
not on that account subjected tc any degra- 
dation, but retained their rights -its citizens, 
and might serve in the army. The Oscan or 
Opioon language, in which these plays were 
-written, was spread over the whole of the 
south of Italy, and from its resemblance to 
the Latin could easily be understood by the 
more educated Romans. 

ATHENAEUM a school {Ivdus) 

founded by the Emperior Hadrian at Rome, 
for the promotion of literary and scientific 
studies {ingenuarum artitm)y and called 
Athenaeum from the town of Athens, which 
was still regarded as the seat of intellectual 
refinement. The Athenaeum was situated on 
the Capitoline hill. It was a kind of uni- 
versity, with a staff of professors, for the 
various branches of study, t Besides the In-* 
stmetion given by these magistri, .poets, ora- 
tors, and critics were accustom^ to recite 
their eompositionsjihere, and these preleotione 
were sometimes Honoured with the lii^senoe 
of the emperors themselves. The Athenaeum 
seems to have oontinued in high repute 
the fifth century. ^ 
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ATHLETAE (ifikunU, aOAjjTiJpes), persons one of 100 droolunae ; and at Sparta they hod 
who oontonded in the public gamoa of the the privilefre of ftghting near the person oi 
Greeks and Romans for prises -wlvcuee the king. The pri-vileges of the athletae were 

the name of aflXi^Tiu), which were given to secured^ and in some respects increased, by 
those who conquered in contests of agility the Homan emperors. The term athletae, 
and strength. The name was in the later though sometimes applied metaphorically to 
period of Grecian history, and among the other combatants, was properly limited to 
Romans, properly confined to those persons those who contended for the prize in the five 
who entirely devoted themselves to a enurst' following contests : — 1. Jiunnitiff (Sp^fwr, 
of training which might fit them u eveel m eursus), [STAurujir.] 2. Wrestling (irdXi}, 
such contests, and who, in fact, made athletic lurta). 3. Boxing (flvyfiif, pugilatvs), 4. The 
exercises their profession. The athletae pentatJdum (iriirraiBKov)^ or, ns the "Rn in u Tti^ 
differed, therefore, from the agoniatae (dyw- called it, qumquerHwn, 5. The pancratium 
uurrai), who only pursued gymnastic exc,-- (iruyKpartov). Of all these an account is given 
cises for the sake of improving their he.ikii lu sepiirite articles. Great attention wao 
and bodily strength, and who, though thr r paid to the training of the athletae. They 
sometimes contended for the prizes in tin were generally trained in the palaestrae^ 
public games, did not devote their wholt. wluch, in the Grecian states, were distinct 
lives, like the athletae, to preparing for these jdaces ft*om the gymnasia. Their exeroiscs 
contests. Athletae wore first introduced at weic superintended by the gymnasiarch, and 
Rome, B.c. 186, in the games exhibited by their diet was regulated by the oliptes. 
AI. Fulvius, on the eonelusion of^ho Aetolian ^AnIP'lAE.] — The athletae w'ore accustomed 
war. Aemilius Paullus, after the conquest of to contend naked. In the descriptions of the 
Perseus, B.c. 167, is said to haM‘ exhibited games given in the Iliad, the combatants are 
g Junes at Amphipolis, in which athletae con- represented with a girdle about their loins; 
tended. Under the Roman emperors, and and the some practice, os wo learn from 
especially under Noro, who was passionately Thucydides, anciently prevailed at the 
fond of the Grecian games, the number of Olympic games, but was discontinued after- 
athletae increased greatly in Italy, Greece, wards. 

and Asia Minor. Those athletae who con- ATiMIA (^rcfua), the forfeiture of a man’s 
quered in any of the great national festivals civil rights at Athens. It was cither total or 
of the Greeks were called JJteromoac (Ispo- partial. A man was totally deprived of his 
vixai), and received the greatest honours and rights, both for himself and for his descend- 
rewards. Such a conqueror was considered ants aupcK), when he was con- 

to confer honour upon the state to which he victed of murder, theft, false witness, par- 
belonged ; he entered his native city through tiality os arbiter, violence offered to a magis- 
a breach made in the walls for his reception, trate, and so forth. This highest degree of 
In a ohaiiot drawn by four white horsw, and atimia excluded the person affected by it from 
went along the principal street of the city to the forum, and from all imblio assemblies ; 
the temple of the guardian deity of the state, from the public sacrifices, and from the law 
Those gomes, which gave the conquerors the courts ; or rendered him liable to immediate 
right of such an entrance into the city, were imprisomnent, if he w'os found in any of theE;c 
called Iselastici (from eio-eXai/peiv). This places. It was either temporary or perpe- 
term was originally confined to the four great tual, and either accompanied or not with 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, confiscation of property. Partial atimia only 
Nemean, and Pythian, hut was afterwards involved the forfeiture of some few rights, as, 
applied to other public games. In the Greek for instance, the right of pleading in court, 
states, the victors in these games not only Public debtors were suspended from their 
obtained the greatest glory and respect, but civic functions till they discharged their debt 
^ also substantial rewards. They were gene- to the state. People who had once become 
\ rally relieved from the payment of taxes, and altogether atimi were very seldom restored to 
' also enjoyed the first seat (npoeSpU) in all their lost privileges. ^ The^ converse term to 
public games and speotacles. Their statues atimia was epitimia (en-iTifwa). ^ _ 

were frequently greeted at the cost of the ATLANTES (arAovres) and TliXAMONES 
state, in the most frequented part of the city, (reXo/awres), terms used in architecture, Ihe 
ns market-place, the gymnasia, and the former by the Greeks, the latter by the po- 
neighbourhood of the temnles. At Athens, mans, to designate those male flguxee whiefa 
necordi% to a law of Sifion^he conquerors in are sometimes fancifully used, like the female 
the Olympio games w6re rewarded with a Caryahideat in place of columns. Soldi wwds 
mee of 500 drachmae ; end the conquerors are derived from riAvai^ and the femer evi- 
ilr the Pythian, Nemeen, and Isthmian, with dently refers to the fable of Atias, vrfce sop' 
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ported tho vault of heaven, tho latter perhaps 
to the etrenffth of the Telamonian Ajax. 



S\A/ 


Atlantcs. (From Temple ut Ai?iimntum . 

Piofeesor (Tockerell.) 

ATRAMENTUM, a term applicable to any 
black colouring substance, for whatever pur- 
pose it may be used, like the melan 
of the Greeks. There were, however, three 
principal kinds of atrameutum : one called 
Ubrariumt or aoriptorium (in Greek, ypa^iKov 
firfXav), writing-ink ; another called suiorimny 
which was used by the shoemakers for dyeing 
leather; the third tectoriumy or pictonumy 
which was used by painters for some pur- 
poses, apparently as a sort of varnish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own ; they were thicker 
and more unctuous, in substance and dura- 
bility more resembling the ink now used by 
printers. An inkstand was discovered at 
Herculaneum, containing ink as thick as oil, 
and still usable for writing. The ancients 
used inks of various colours. Bed ink, made 
of mitUum or vermilion, was used for writing 
4he titles and beginning of books. So also 
was ink made of rubricoy “ red ochre and 
beoause the headings of laws were written 
with rubrica, the word rubric came to be 
used fbr the civil law. So albumy a white or 
whited table, on which the praetors* edicts 
were written, was used in a similar way. A 
person devoting himself to album and rubricay 
was a person devoting himself to the law. 
[Album.] 

Atrium (called avAij by the Greeks and 
by Yirgil, and also /aeowiXtoF, wtpLvTviwvy 
moloTtfov) is used in a Aistinotive as well as 
ooUeotive sense, to designate A particular part 
in the private houses of tho Romans [Domus], 
and also a class of public buildings, so called 
ftom their general resemblance in construc- 


tion to the atrium of a private house. An 
atrium of the latter description was a build- 
ing by itself, resembling in some respects the 
open basilica [Basilica], but consisting of 
three sides. Such was the Atrium Publicum 
in the capitol, which, Livy Informs us, was 
struck with lightning, b.c. 216. It was at 
other times attached to some temple or other 
edifice, and in such case consisted of an 
open area and surrounding portico in front 
of the structure. Several of these buildings 
are mentioned by tho ancient historians, two 
of which were dedicated to the some goddess, 
Libertus. The most celebrated, as well as 
the most ancient, was situated on the Aven- 
tine Mount. In this atrium there was a 
tabulariam, where the legal tablets {tabular) 
relating to the censors were preserved. The 
other Atiium Libertatis was in the neigh- 
bourhood (jf tho Forum Caesaris, and was 
j immediately beiiind the Basilica Paulli or 
I Aemilia.^ 

j AUCTIO signifies generally “ an increasing, 
an enhancement,” unci hence the name is ap- 
plied to a public sale of goods, at which per- 
I sons bid against one another. The sale was 
sometimes conducted by an argentariusy or by 
j a magister auctionis ; and the time, place, 
i and conditions of sale, were announced either 
I by a public notice [tahulay albumy &c.), or by 
a crier {praeco)^ The usual phrases to ex- 
I press the giving notice of a sale were, a?*o- 
tionem proscriberey praedicare ; and to deter- 
mine on a sole, auctionem constUuere. The 
purchasers {emtores)y when assembled, were 
sometimes said ad tabulam adesse. The 
phrases signifying to bid are, lioeriy Udtariy 
which was done either by word oi mouth, or 
by such sig^fleant hints as are known to all 
people who have attended an auction* The 
property was said to be knocked down {ad- 
dici) to the purchaser. The praeco, or crier, 
seems to have acted the part of the modern 
auctioneer, so far as calling out the biddings, 
and amusing the company. Slaves, when 
sold by auction, were placed on a stone, or 
other elevated thing, as is the case when 
slaves are sold in the United States of North 
America ; and hence the phrase homo de la- 
pide emtus. It was usual to put up a spear 
{ha^ta) in auctions ; a symbol derived, it is 
said, from the ancient practice of selling un- 
der a spear the booty acquired in war. 

AUCTOR, a word which Aontoins the same 
element as aug-eoy and signifies generally one 
who enlarges, confirms, or gives io a thing 
itB completeness and efficient form. The 
numerous technifQl significations of word 
are derivable from this general notion* As he 
who gives to a thing that which is necessary 
for its completeness may in this seme Ok 
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viewed as the ohief actor or doer, the word 
aootor is also used in the sense of one who 
originates or proposes a thing ; but this can> 
not be viewed os its primary meaning. Ac- 
oordingly» the word auctor, when used in 
oonnection with lex or senatus oonsultum, 
often means him who originates and pro- 
poses. — The expressions patres auctorea fiunU 
patres auctorea facti, have given ri«e to much 
discussion. In the earlier periods of the Ho- 
man state, the word patrea was equivalent to 
patricii ; in the later period, when the pa- 
tricians had lost all importance as a political 
body, the term patres signified the senate. 
Hence some ambiguity has arisen. The (v- 
pression patres auctorea fiuntt when used of 
the early period of Rome, means that the 
determinations of the populus in the comitia 
oenturiata were confirmed by the patriciauh 
in the comitia curiata. Till the time of Ser- 
vius Tullius there were only the comitia cu- 
riata, and this kbig first estgblished the 
comitia oenturiata, in which the plcbs also 
voted, and consequently it was not till after 
this time that the phrase patres auctorea fiunt 
could be properly applied. Livy, however, 
uses it of an earlier period. The comitia 
curiata first elected the king, and then by 
another voto conferred upon him the impe- 
rium. The latter was called hx curiata de 
imperiOt an expression not used by Livy, 
who employs instead the phrase patrea auc- 
torea Jiunt (Liv. i. 17, 22, 32). — ^After the 
exile of the last Tarquin, the patres, that is 
the patricians, had still the privilege of con- j 
firming at the comitia ouriata the vote of the 
comitia centuriata, that is, they gave to it 
the patrum auctoritaa; or, in other words, 
the patrea were auctorea facti. In the 
fifth century of the city a change was made. 
By one of the laws of the plebeian dictator Q. 
Fublilius Philo, it was enacted that in the 
ease of leges to be enacted at the comitia ocn- 
tnrlata, the patrea should be auctorea^ that is, 
the curiae should give their assent before the 
vote of the comitia centuriata. By a lex 
Moenla of uncertain date the same change 
was made as to elections. — But both during 
the earlier period and afterwards no business 
could be brought before the comitia without 
first receiving the Motion of the senate ; and 
accordingly the phrase patrea auctorea Jiunt 
bame now to be applied to the approval of 
a measure by th% senate before it was con- 
firmed by the votes of the people. This pre- 
liminary approval was also termed aenatua 
eiietoHtos.— .yoien the word auotor is ap- 
plied tqphim who reoommcmds hut does not 
originate a legislative measure, it is equiva- 
li^ to auaaor, BoauatLam both auofUMr and 
Btflsoi ere used in Hm same sentence, and the 


moaning of each is kept distinct. With re* 
flercnce to dealings between individupls, 
auctor has the sense of owner. In this sense 
auctor is the seller {venditor)^ as opposed to 
the buyer {emtor) : and hence we have the 
phrase a malo awtore emere, Auctor is also 
used generally to express any person under 
whose authority any legal act is done. In 
this sense, it means a tutor who is appointed 
to aid or advise a woman on account of the 
infiimity of her sex. 

AUCTORAMENTUM, the pay of gladia- 
tors. [Ci.AniAToni.s.'l 

AUCTORITAS. The technical meanings 
of this word correlate with those of auctor. 
The auctoritaa senatus was not a senatus- 
pcmsultum ; it was a measure, incomplete in 
itself, which received its comidetion by some 
other authority. Aucturitas, as applied to 
property, is equivalent to legal ownership, 
being a correlation of auotor. 

AUDITORIUM, as the name impUes, is 
any place for hearing. It was the practice 
among the Romans for poets and others to 
read their compositions to their friends, who 
were soinotimcs called the auditorium ; but 
the word was also used to express any place 
in which any thing was heard, and under the 
empire it was 0 ])plied to a court of justice. 
Under the republic the place for all judicial 
proceedings was the comitium and the forum. 
Rut for the sake of shciicr and convenience 
it became the pract.cc to bold courts in the 
Basilicae, which contained halls, which were 
also called auditoria. It is first under H. 
Aurelius that the auditorium principis is 
mentioned, by which we must understand a 
hall or room in the imperial residence ; and 
in such a hall Bei>ti 2 niuB Sevenu and the 
later emperors held their regular sittings 
when they presided as judges. The latest 
jurists use the word generally for any place 
in which justice was administered. 

^XJGUR, AUGtJRIUM; AUSPEX, AUS- 
PICiUM. Augur or au^ex meant a diviner 
by birds, but came In course of time, like 
the Greek oUavov, to be applied in a more ex- 
tended sense : bis art was called auguritun 
or auapidum, Plutarch relates tibit the au- 
gurea were originally termed awpioea. The 
word atMtpea; was supplanted by augur, but 
the scientific term for the observation con- 
tinued on the contrary to be auaptoktin and 
not augttrium. By Greek writers on Roman 
affairs, the augurs are called oimvowdAoi, 
oUayooicSiroi, oucviorat, oi in' oiuPtSf lepeZt. 
The belief that the flight of birds gate some 
intimation of the will of the gods aeeins to 
have been prevalent among many wtiona of 
antiquity, and was common to the Ortiliks, os 
well as the Romans ; but It was only among 
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the latter people that it waa reduced to a 
complete system, governed by fixed rules, 
and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. In Greece, the oracles supplanted the 
birds, and the future was learnt from Apollo 
and other gods, rarely from Zeus, wlio pos- 
sessed very few oracles in Greece. The con- 
trary was the case at Rome : it wus from 
Jupiter that the future was learnt, and the 
birds were regarded as his messengers. It 
must be remarked in general, that the Roman 
auspices were essentially of a practical nature ; 
they gave no information respecting the 
course of future events, they did not inform 
men what was to happen^ but simply taught 
them what they were to do^ or not to do ; 
they assigned no reason for the decision of 
Jupiter — they simply announced, yes or no. 
The words auguritm and auspidum came to 
be used in course of time to signify the ob- 
servation of various kinds of signs. They 
were divided into five sorts : ex eacloy •ex 
amibuSy ex tripvdiiSy ex qnadrupedibus, ex diris. 
Of these, the last three formed no part of the 
ancient auspices. — 1. Hz caelo. This in- 
cluded the observation of the various kinds of 
thunder and lightning, and was regarded as 
the most Important, maximum auspidum. 
"Whenever it was reported by a person autho- 
rised to take the auspices, that Jupiter thun- 
dered or lightened, the conutia could not be 
held.— 2. Hz av^us. It was only a few 
birds which could give auguries among the 
Romans. They were divided into two classes : 
OsdneSy those which gave auguries by sing- 
ing, or their voice, and AliteSy those which 
gave auguries by their flight. To the former 
class belonged the raven {porous) and the 
crow (oomix), the first of these giving a 
favourable omen {auspidum ratum) when it 
appeared on the right, the latter, on the con- 
trary, when it was seen on the left : likewise 
the owl {noetua) and the hen {gallma). To 
the a/ces aiites l^longed first of all the eagle 
(a^tit/a), which is called pre-eminently the 
bird of Jupiter {Joois ales), and next the vul- 
ture {mdtw'). Some birds were included both 
among the osdnes and the alites: such were 
the Hieua MarHus, and FeronUts, cn^ ^e 
Parrat These were the principal b^ds con- 
sulted in the auspices. "When the birds fa- 
voured an undertaking, they were c^d addi- 
eerSy admittere or eeoundarey and ifere then 
called addietipae, admisswasy seoandoe, or 
praqpeteB: when unfavourable thcwwere said 
abdicerSy aroerey refiragariy &c., /and were 
theh called udi^sae or aUerae, .^The birds 
Which gave unfavourable omens were termed 
fanul^resy inhdntaey lugubiruy malftOy An., and 
fUOh auq>ice8 were called eUo^ and o2a- 
JU tnipudUa* These auspices 


were taken from the feeding of chickens, and 
were especially employed on military expe- 
ditions. The chickens were kept in a cage, 
under care of a person called pullarius ; and 
when the auspices were to he taken, the 
pullarius opened the cage and threw to the 
chickens pulse or a kind of soft cake. If 
they refused to come out or to eat, or uttered 
a cry {oedncrent)y or beat their wings, or 
flew away, the signs were considered unfa- 
vourable. On the contrary, if they ate 
greedily, so that something fell from their 
mouth and struck the earth, it was called 
tripudium solistimum {tripudium quasi ferri- 
paviumy solisivmumy from sohimy according to 
the ancient writers), and was held a favour- 
able sign. — 4. Hx quadrupedibus. Auguries 
could also be taken from four-footed animals; 
but these formed no part of the original 
science of the augurs, and were never em- 
ployed by them in taking auspices on behalf 
of tlie state, or ir the exercise of their art 
properly so called. They must be looked 
upon simply as a mode of private divination. 
When a fox, a wolf, a horse, a dog, or any 
otlior kind of quadruped ran across a person’s 
path or appeared in an unusual place, it 
formed an augury. — 5. Hx diriSy sc. signis. 
Under this head was included every kind of 
augury which does not fall under any of the 
four classes mentioned above, such as sneez- 
ing, stumbling, and other accidental things. 
There was an important augury of this kind 
connected with the army, which was called 
ex acuminibusy that is, the flames appearing 
at the points of spears or other weapons. 
The ordinary manner of taking the auspices, 
properly so called (i. e. ez oaclo and ex avibus), 
was as follows : The person who was to take 
them first marked out with a wand {lituus) 
a division in the heavens called templum or 
tescumy within which he intended to make 
his observations. The station where he was 
to take the auspices was also separated by a 
solemn formula from the rest of the land, 
and was likewise called temphm or tescum. 
He then proceeded to pitch a tent in it (to5sr- 
naoulum capere), and this tent again was also 
called templumy or, more accurately, templtm 
jf^inus. [Txacfluv.] "Within the walls of 
Rome, or, more properly speaking, within 
the pomoerinm, there was no occasiou to se- 
lect a spot and pitch a tent on it, as there 
was a place on the Arx ottthe summit of the 
Capitoline hill, ealled Au^aeulutny whish 
had been consecrated once for all for this pur- 
pose. In like manner theire was in every 
Roman camp a* lace called auffurdO$y which 
answered the same purpose ; but on all other 
oooastons a place had to be eonaeorated* 
a teitt to be pitched, as, for Instance, in we 
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Campus Martlus, when the oomitia centurlata 
were to he held. The person who was then 
taking the auspices waited for the favourable 
signs to appear ; but it was necessary during 
this time that there should be no interruption 
of any kind whatsoever [silentium)^ and hence 
the word silmtittm was used in a more ex- 
tended sense to signify the absence of every 
thing that was faulty. Every thing, on the 
contrary, that rendered the auspices invalid 
was called and hence we constantly 

read in Livy and other writers of vitio magis- 
tratus creatif vitio lex lata, &c. The watch- 
ing for the auspices was called epretio or 
wroare de ooelo^ the declaration of what was 
observed nuntiatiOf or, if they were unfavour- 
able, obnimtiatio. In the latter case, the 
person who took the auspices seems usually 
to have said alio diet by which the business 
in hand, whether the holding of the comitia 
or any thing else, was entirely stopped. — ^In 
ancient times no one but a pArician could 
take the auspices. Hence the possession of 
the auspices (liahere awpicia) is one of the 
most distinguished prerogatives of the patri- 
cians ; they are said to be penes patrum, and 
are eolled attspicia patrum. It would further 
appear that every patrician might take the 
aus^es ; but here a distinction is to be ob- 
served between the auspida privaia and aus^ 
picia publica. One of the most frequent 
occasions on which the auapicia privata were 
taken, was in case of a marriage : and this 
was one great argument used by the patri- 
cians against connubium between themselves 
and the plebeians, as it would occasion, they 
urged, perturbaUonem auspiciorum publico^ 
rum privatorumque. In taking these private 
auspices, it would appear that any patrician 
was employed who knew how to form templa 
and was acquainted with the art of augury. 
The ease, however, was very different with 
respect to the atupida publicat generally 
called ampieia simply, or those which con- 
cerned the state. The latter could only be 
taken by the persons who represented the 
state, and who acted as mediators between 
the gods and the state; for though all the 
patricians were eligible for taking the aus- 
pices, yet it was only the magistrates who 
were in actual possession of them. In case, 
however, there was no patrician me^trate, 
the auspices became vested in the whole body 
of the patricians ^empieia ad paires redesmt)t 
who had recourse to an interre^itsm for the 
renewal of them, and for handing them over 
in a Mpflset state to the ^ew magistrates : 
hence'^ find the expressions repstsrs de in- 
iegro ouspioia, and rmware per interreffKum 
distinction between the duties 
sr the magistrates and the augurs in taking 


the auspices is one of the most difficult 
connected with this subject, hut perhaps a 
satisfactory solution of these diffloulties may 
he found by taking an historical view of this 
question. We are told not only that thn 
kings were in possession of the auspices, but 
that they themselves were acquainted with 
the art and practised it. Romulus is stated 
to have appointed three augurs, but only as 
his assistants in tdking the auspices, a fact 
which it is important to bear in mind. Their 
dignity gradually increased in consequence of 
their being employed at the inauguration of 
the kings, and also in consequence of their 
becoming the preservers and depositaries of 
the science of augury. Formed into a col- 
legium, they handed down to their successors 
the various rules of the science, while the 
kings, and subsequently the magistrates of 
the republic, were liable to change. Their 
duties thus became twofold, to assist the ma- 
gistrates in taking the auspices, and to pre- 
serve a scientific knowledge of the art. As 
the augurs were therefore merely the assist- 
ants of the magistrates, they could not take 
the auspices without the latter, though the 
magistrates on the contrary could dispense 
with their assistance. At the same time it 
must he borne in mind, that as the auguis 
were the interpreters of the science, they 
possessed the right of declaring whether the 
auspices Avero valid or invalid. They thus 
possessed in reality a veto upon every im- 
IJortant public transaction; and they fre- 
quently exercised this power as a x>olitical 
engine to vitiate the election of each parties 
as were unfavourable to the encluslve privi- 
leges of the patricians. But although the 
augurs could declare that there was some 
fault in the auspices, yet, on the other hand, 
they could not, by virtue of their office, de- 
clare that any unfavourable sign had appeared 
to them, since it was not to them that the 
auspices were sent. Thus we are told tha^ 
the augurs did not jmssess the speotio. This 
speotio was of two kinds, one more extensive 
and the other more limited. In the one case 
the person who exercised it could put a stop 
to the proceedings of any other magistrate by 
his obnuntlatio : this was called speotio et 
mmtiatio (perhaps also speotio oum nrntior- 
tione)t and belonged only to the highest ma- 
gistrates, the oonsnls, dictators, interreges, 
and, with some modifltations, to the praetors. 
In the other case, the person who took the 
auftpioes only exercised the ^eetia in refer- 
ence to the duties of his own offic e, en d could 
not interfere with any other magifltrftte : this 
was called speotio sine ftmtuaions^ and be- 
longed to the other maglMrates, tito eensors, 
a^dflefl^ and quaestors. * Now as titer anguir 
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did not possess tlie auspices, they conse- 
quently could not possess the spectio {habere 
tpeoUonem)\ but as the augurs were con- 
stantly employed by the magistrates to take 
the auspices, they exercised the spectio, though 
they did not possess it in virtue of their office. 
When they were employed by the magistrates 
in taking the auspices, they possessed the 
right of the nuntiatio^ and thus had the 
power, by the declaration of unfavourable 
signs {dbnuntiatio)f to put a stop to all im- 
portant public transactions. — The auspices 
were not conferred upon the magistrates in 
any special manner. It was the act of their 
election which made them the recipients of 
the auspices, since the comitia, in which they 
were apjminted to tlicir office, were held tnts~ 
picato, and consequently their appointment 
was regal ded as ratified by the gods. The 
auspices, therefore, passed immediately into 
their hands upon the abdication of their pre- 
decessors in office. — ^The auspices bclongiflg 
to the olfferent magistrates were divided into 
two classes, called auspicia maxima or meyora 
and mtnora. The former, which belonged 
originally to the kings, passed over to the 
consuls, censors, and praetors, and likewise 
to the extraordinary magistrates, the dicta- 
tors, interreges, and consular tribunes. The 
quaestors and the curiile aediles, on the con- 
trary, had only the auspicia minora. — It was 
a common opinion in antiquity that a college 
of three augurs was appointed by Romulus, 
answering to the number of the early tribes, 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Lucerenses, but the 
accounts vary respecting their origin and 
number. At the passing of the Ogulnian 
law (b.o. 300) the augurs were four in num- 
ber. This law increased the number of pon- 
tiffs to eight, by the addition of four plebeians, 
and that of the augurs to nine by the addi- 
tion of five plebeians. The number of nine 
augurs lasted down to the dictatorship of 
Sulla, who increased them to fifteen, a mul- 
tiple of the original three, probably with a 
reference to the early tribes. A sixteenth 
was added by Julius Caesar after bis return 
from Egypt. The members of the college of 
augurs possessed the right of self-election 
(oooptaHo) until b.o. 103, the year of the 
DomitlBn law. By this law it was enacted 
that vacancies in the priestly colleges should 
be filled by the votes of a minority of the 
tribes, «. s. seventeen out of thirty-five chosen 
by lot. llie Domitian law was repealed by 
Sulla B.C. 81, but again restored b.o. 63, 
during the consulship of Cicero, by the tri- 
bune T. Annius Labienus, with the support 
of Caesar. It was a second time abrogated 
by Antony b.o. 44 ; Whether again restored 
by ITirtins and Pania in their general annul- 


ment of the acts of Antony, seems xmeertain* 
The emperors possessed the right of electing 
augurs at pleasure. The augurs were elected 
for life, and even if capitally convicted, never 
lost their sacred character. When a vacancy 
occurred, the candidate was nominated by 
two of the elder members of the college, the 
electors were sworn, and the new member 
was then solemnly inaugurated. On such 
occasion there was always a splendid banquet 
given, at which all the augurs were expected 
to be present. The only distinction in the 
college was one of age; an elder augur 
always voted before a younger, even if the 
latter filled one of the higher offices in the 
atatc. The head of the college was called 
magistcr collcgii. As insignia of their office 
the augurs wore the traheuy or public dress, 
and carried in their hand the litwus or cxirved 
wand. [Lituub.] On the coins of the Ro- 
mans, who filled the office of augur, we con- 
stantly find\,hc lituust and along with it, not 
unfrcquently, the capiSf an earthen vessel 
which was used by them in sacrifices. The 
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science of the augurs was called augurtm 
and JUS augwrium^ and was preserved in books 
{Ji,ihri augurales)^ which are frequently men- 
tioned in the ancient writers. The expres- 
sion for consulting the augurs was referre ad 
augureSf and their answers were called de- 
ereta or re^onsa augwrum. The science of 
augury had greatly declined in the time of 
Cicero ; and although he frequently deplores 
its neglect in his Be BwinaUane^ yet neither 
he nor any of the educated classes appears to 
have had any faith in it. 

AUGt^RACDLUM. [Asx ; Avottb, p. 60, b.] 
AUGtRALE. [Atjoub, p. 50, b.] 
AUGtJRIUM. [Atjoun.] 

AUOU6TALE&— (1) (sc. Mi, also called 
AugustaUa, sc. eertamina, Utdiora), games 
celebrated in honour of Augusttis, at Rome 
and in other parts of the Roman empire. 
After the battle of Actinfe, a quinquennial 
festival was instituted ; and the birthday of 
Augustus, as well as that on which the vic- 
tory was aanou^ied at Rome, were regarded 
as festival days; It was not, howcHtar, till 
B.c. 11 that the festival on the birthday of 
Augustus was formally established hj a ds* 
cree of the stnate, and it is this festffal 
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vhich is usually meant when the Augustales 
or Aug^talia are mentioned. It was cele> 
bratcd iv. Id. Octobr. At the death of Au- 
gustus, this festival assumed a more solemn 
character, was added to the Fasti, and cele- 
brated to his honour as a god. It was hence- 
forth exhibited annually in the circus, at first 
by the tribunes of the plebs, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Tiberius, but after- 
wards by the praetor peregrinus. — (2) The 
name of two classes of priests, one at Rome 
and the other in the municipia. The Augua- 
tales at Rome, properly called aodalea Atigua- j 
taleat "were an order of priests instituted by 
Tiberius to attend to the worship of Augustus 
and the Julia gens. They were chosen by 
lot from among the principal persons of 
Rome, and were twenty-one in number, to 
which were added Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, 
and Germanicus, as members of the imperial 
family. They were also called sacerdoiea Au~ 
gaatalea, and sometimes Auguatalea. 

The Auguatalea in the municipia are supposed 
by most modern writers to have been a class 
of priests selected by Augustus from the liber- 
tini to attend to the religious rites connected 
with the worship of the Lares, which that 
emperor was said to have put up in places 
where two or more ways met ; but there arc 
good reasons for thinking that they were in- 
stituted in imitation of the Augustales at 
Rome, and for the same object, namely, to 
attend to the worship of Augustus. They 
formed a collegium and were appointed by 
the decurionea, or senate of the municipia. 
The six principal members of the college were 
called Seviri, a title which seems to have been 
imitated from the Seviri in the equestrian 
order at Rome. 

AUGUSTUS, a name bestowed upon Octa- 
vlauus in b.c. 27, by the senate and the Ro- 
man people. It was a word used in connec- 
tion with religrion, and designated a person as 
sacred and worthy of worship ; hence the 
Greek writers translate it by 2tj8a<rros. It 
was adopted by all succeeding emperors, as if 
descended, either by birth or adoption, from 
the first emperor of the Roman world. The 
name of Augusta was frequently bestowed 
upon females of the imperial family; but 
AUguatua belonged exclusively to the reigning 
emperor till towards the end of the second 
century of the Christian aera, when M. Au- 
relius and L. VAus both received this sur- 
name. From this time we frequently find 
two or even a greater number of Auguati. 
From the time of Probus^the title became 
pcrpe^lkta Augtfatua, and irom PhiUppus or 
Claudius Gothicus semper AuguatuSf the latter 
^ which titles was home by the so-called Ro- 
i&u emperors in Germany. [Caksau ] 


AUL^UH. [SiPABiuM.] 

AUREUS. [AuaxiM.] 

AURiGA. [CiBcus.] 

AURUM (xpwffos), gold. Gold was scarce 
in Greece. The chief places from which the 
Greeks procured their gold were India, Arabia, 
Armenia, Colchis, and Troas. It was found 
mixed with the sands of the Pactolus and 
other rivers. Almost the only method of 
purifying gold, known to the ancients, seems 
to have been that of grinding and then roast- 
ing it, and by this process they succccdod in 
getting it very pure. This is what we are to 
understand by tbe phrase xpvcioi/ avt^9ov in 
Thucydides, and by the word obruaaa in 
Pliny. The art of gilding was known to the 
Greeks from the earliest times of which we 
have any information. The time when gold 
was first coined at Athens is very uncertain, 
but on the whole it appears most probable 
that gold money was not coined there, or in 
Greece Proper generally, till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, if we except a solitary issue 
of debased gold at Athens in n.c. 407. But 
from a very early period the Asiatic nations, 
and the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islands, as well as Sicily and Cyrenc, 
possessed a gold coinage, which was more or 
less current in Greece. Herodotus says that 
the Lydians were the first who coined gold, 
and the stater of Croesus appears to have 
been the earliest gold coin known to the 
Greeks. The Doric was a Persian coin. 
Staters of Cyzicus and I’hocaea had a consi- 
derable currency in Greece. There was a 
gold coinage in Samos as early as the time of 
Polycraies. The Islands of Siphnos and Tha- 
Bos, which possessed gold mines, appear to 
have Lad i. gold coinage at an early period. 
The Maceaonian gold coinage came into cir- 
culation in Greece in the time of Philip, and 
continued in use till the subjection of Greece 
to the Romans. [Dauicvs ; Statxr.] The 
standard gold coin of Romo was the aureua 
nummus^ or denarius aureus^ which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, was first coined 62 years after 
the first silver coinage [Argentum], that is, 
in the year 207 b.c. The lowest denomina- 
tion was the acrupulum^ which was made 
equal to 20 sestertii. The weight of the 
scrupulum was lfl*06 grains. The annexed 
cut represents a gold coin of GO sestertii. 
Pliny adds that aftcr^rards aurci were coined 
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of 40 to the pound, which weight was dimi- 
nished, till under Nero they were 45 to the 
pound. The average weight of the aurci of 
Augustus, in the British Museum, is 121*26 
grains : and as the weight was afterwards 
diminished, we may take the average at 120 
grains. The value of the aureus in terms of 
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the sovereign = IL 1«. Id. and a little more 
than a halfpenny. This is its value accord- 
ing to the present worth of gold ; hut its 
current value in Borne was diifercnt from 
this, on account of the difference in the worth 
of the metal. The aureus passed for 25 de- 
narii; therefore, the denarius being it 

was worth 17«. S\d, The ratio of the value 
of gold to that of silver is given in the article 
AnoEiiTTTM. Alexander Severus coined pieces 
of one-half and one-third of the aureus, called 
Semiasis and tremissiSf after which time the 
aureus was called solidus, Constantine the 
Great* coined nurei of 72 to the pound; at 
which standard the coin remained to the end 
of the empire.^ 

AUEUM COROnARIUM. When et general 
in a Roman province had obtained a victory, 
it was the custom for the cities in his own 
provinces, and for those from the neighbour- 
ing states, to send golden crowns to him, 
which were carried before him in his triumph 
at Rome. In the time of Cicero it appears 
to have been usual for the cities of the pro- 
vinces, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
of a victory, to pay money, which was called 
aurum coronarium. This offering, which 
was at first voluntary, came to be regarded 
as a regular tribute, and was sometimes 
exacted by the governors of the provinces, 
oven when no victory had been gained. 

AUEUM TICEsImAEIUM. [Aebaujuu.] 

AUSPEX. [AoavB.] 

AUSPiCiUM. [Attour.] 

AUTHEPSA (avW^O. which literally 
means ** self-boUlng,*’ or ** self-cooking,’* was 
the name of a vea^ which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or for 
keeping it hot. 

AUrdNOMl the name given 

by the Greeks to those states which were 
governed by their ontm laws, and were not 
subject to any foreign power. This name 
was sJso given to those cities subject to the 


Romans, which were permitted to ei^oy 
their own laws and elect their own magis- 
trates. 

AUXILIA. [Soon.] 

AXAMENTA. [Salii.] 

AXiNfi. [Skcurib.] 

AXIjS. [Cunnus.] 

AXONES (amoves), also called kturheia 
(io;p|3ets), wooden tablets of a square or pyra- 
midal form, made to turn on an axis, on 
which were written the laws of Solon. Ac- 
cording to some writers the Axones contained 
the civU, and the Kurbeis tte religious laws ; 
according to others the Kurbeis had four 
sides and the Axoties three. But at Athens, 
at all events, they seem to have been iden- 
tical. They were at first preserved in the 
Acropolis, but were afterwards placed in the 
agora, in order that all persons might be able 
to read them. 

B ALISTA, BALLlSTA. [Tormentum.] 
BALNEUM or BALINEUM (AoerpoK or 
Xavrpoy, fiaXaveior, also halnetie or balincae)f 
a bath. Balneum or balincum signifies, in 
its primary sense, a hath or bathing vessel, 
such as most Bomaus possessed in their own 
houses ; and from that it came to mean the 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
the baths of private individuals became more 
sumptuous, and comprised many rooms, the 
plural balnea or balinea was adopted, which 
still, in correct language, had reference only 
to the baths of private persons. Balneae and 
balineaCy which have no singular number, 
were the public baths. But this accuracy 
of diction is neglected by many of the later 
writers. Thermae (from Oipfivi^ warmth) 
means properly warm springs, or baths of 
warm water, but was afterwards applied to 
the struotores in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
was, however, a material distinction between 
the balneae and thermae, inasmuch as the 
former was the term used under the republic, 
and referred to the public establishments of 
that age, which contained no appliances for 
luxury beyond the mere convenience of hot 
axVi cold baths, whereas the latter name was 
given to those magnificent edifices which grew 
up under the empire, and which comprised 
within their range of buildings aU the appur- 
tenances belonging to the Oniek gymnasia, as 
well as a regular establishment appropriated 
for bathing. — ^Bathing was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of l^h sexes from the earliest 
times. The artificial warm bath wasfibiken 
in a vessel called aatminthus by 

Homer, and puelut (mJeAoe) by the 
Greeks, It did not contain water itsdf. but 
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was only used for the bather to sit in, while 
the warm water was poured over him. On 
Greek vases, however, we never find anything 
corresponding to a modern bath in which 
persons can stand or sit ; but there is always 
a round or oval basin (Aovnjp or Xovr^ptov), 
resting on a stand, by the side of which those 
who are bathing are standing undressed and 
washing themselves. In the Homeric times 
it was customary to take first a cold and 
afterwards a warm bath ; but in later times 
it was the usual practice of the Greeks to 
take first a warm or vapour, and afterwards 
a cold bath. At Athens the frequent use of 
the public baths, most of which were warm 
baths (/SoXaveia, called by Homer Oepiia 
Xoerpi), was regarded in the time of Socrates 
and Demosthenes as a mark of luxury and 
effeminacy. Accordingly, Fhocion was said 
to have never bathed in a public bath, and 
Bocrates to have used it very seldom. After 
bathing both sexes anointed tlmmsclvcs, in 
order that the skin might not be left harsh 
and rough, especially after warm water. Oil 
(iXaiov) is the only ointment mentioned by 
Homer, but in later times precious unguents 
Oivpa) were used for this purpose. The bath 
was usually taken before the principal meal 
of the day (fieiirvoi^). The Lacedaemonians, 
who considered warm water as enervating, 
used two kinds of baths; namely, the cold 
daily bath in the Eurotas, and a dry sudorific 
bath in a chamber heated with warm air by 
means of a stove, and from them the chamber 
used by the Homans for a similar purpose 
was termed Laconicum, A sudorific or va- 


pour bath (irvpia or irvptanjpiov) is mentioned 
as early as the time of Herodotus. At what 
period the use of the warm bath was Intro- 
duced among the Romans is not recorded j 
but wo know that Bcipio had a warm hath in 
his vaia at Liternum, and the practice of 
heating an apartment with worm air hy flues 
placed immediately under it, so as to produce 
a vapour bath, is stated to have becu invented 
by Sergius Grata, who lived in the age of 
Crossus, before the Marsio war. By the time 
of Cicero tbo use of batbs of warm water and 
hot air had become common, and in his time 
there were baths at Rome which were open 
to the pubhc upon payment of a small fee. 
In the public baths at Rome the men and 
women used originally to bathe in separate 
sets of chambers; but tmder the empire it 
became the common custom for both sexes to 
bathe indiscriminately in the same hath. 
This practice was forbidden by Hadrian and 
M. Aurelius ; and Alexander Severus prohi- 
bited any baths, common to both sexes, from 
being opened in Rome. The price of a bath 
was a quadrant, the smallest piece of c oined 
money, from the age of Cicero downward'*, 
which was paid to the keeper of the bath 
{halneator). Children below a certain age 
were admitted free. It was usual with the 
Romans to take the bath after exercise, and 
before the principal meal {coma) of the day ; 
but the debauchees of the empire bathed also 
after eating as well as before, in order to 
promote, digestion, and to acquire a new 
appetite for ftresh delicacies. Upon quitting 
the hath the Romans as well as the Greeks 
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were anointed with oil. The Bomans did not 
content themselves with a singrle bath of hot 
or cold water ; but they went through a 
course of baths in succession, in w'hich the 
agency of air as well as water was applied. 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise order in 
which the course was usually taken ; but it 
appears to have been a general practice to 
close the pores, and brace the body after the 
excessive perspiration of the vapour bath, 
either by pouring cold water over the head, 
or by plunging at once into the piscina. To 
render the subjoined remarks more easily in- 
telligible, the preceding woodcut is inserted, 
which is taken from a fresco painting upon 
the walls of the thermae of Titus at Rome. 
The chief parts of a Roman bath i^ere ns 
follow : — 1. Apodyterium. Here the bathers 
were expected to take oflf their garments, 
which were then delivered to a class of slaves, 
called capsariif whose duty it was to take 
charge of them. These men were notorious 
for dishonesty, and were leagued with all the 
thieves of the city, so that they connived at 
the robberies which they were placed to pre- 
vent. There was probably an Elacothesium 
or Unctorium^ as ap]icars from the preceding 
cut, in connection with the apodyterium, 
where the bathers might bo anointed with 
oil. — 2. Frigidarium or Celia Frigidaria^ 
where the cold bath was taken. The cold 
bath itself was called Natatio, Nataiorium^ 
Piscina f Baptisterium, or Puteus. — 3. Tepl~ 
darium would seem from the preceding cut 
to have been a bathing room, for a person is 
there apparently represented pouring water 
over a bather. But there is good reason for 
thinking that this was not the case. In most 
cases the tepidarium contained no water at 
all, but was a room merely heated with warm 
air of an agreeable temperature, in order to 
prepare the body for the great heat of the 
vapour and warm baths, and upon returning 
from the latter, to obviate the danger of a 
loo sudden transition to the open air. — 4. The 
Calda/rium or Concameraia Sudatio contained 
atone extremity the vajiouT hath {Laconicum)^ 
and at the other the warm bath {balneum 
or ealda laeatio), while the centre space 
between the two ends was termed sudatio or 
siid^itoHum. In larger establishments the 
vapour hath and warm bath were in two 
separate cells, as we see in the preceding 
cut : in such oases the former part alone was 
called concameraia mdatio. The whole rested 
on a suspended pavement {smpensura)^ under 
which was a Are {hypocavMum)^ so that the j 
fiames might heat the whole apartment, (See 
out.) The warm water bath {balneum or 
4talda lavatio)t which is also called piscina 
or ealida piscinat labrum and aolktm, appears 


to have been a capacious marble vase, some- 
times standing upon the floor, like that in the 
preceding cut, and sometimes either partly 
elevated above the floor, as it was at Pompeii, 
or entirely sunk into it. After having gone 
through the regular course of perspiration, 
the Romans made use of instruments called 
stHyilea or strigles^ to scrape off the perspira- 
tion. The strigil was also used by the Greeks, 



Strigil (From a Relief ot Atlirnfl ) 

who called it stlengis (arXeyyiV) or ryatra 
(iva-rpa). The figure in the cut on p. 24 is 
I'cpresented with a strigil in his hand. As 
the strigil was not a blunt iustrument, its 
edge was softened by the application of oil, 
which was dropped upon it from a small 
vessel called guttus or ampullay which had d 
naiTow neck, so as to discharge its contents 
diop by drop, from whence the name is taken. 



Stngil and Guttus. (From u Statue m the Vatican.) 

In the Thfrmae, spoken of above, the baths 
were of secondary importance. They were a 
Roman adaptation of the Greek gymnasium, 
contained cxedrae for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to leature in, porticoes fw the 
idle, and libraries for the learned, ana were 
adorned with marbles, fountains, and shaded 
walks and plantations. M. Agrippa, in th# 
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reign of AugufltuB, was the first who afforded 
these luxuries to his countrymen, by bequeath- 
ing to them the Hhermao and gardens which 
he had erected in the Campus Martius. The 
example set by Agrippa was followed by 
Nero, and afterwards by Titus, the ruins of 
wliuse thermae are still visible, covering a 
vast extent, partly under ground and partly 
above the Esquiline hill. Thermae were also 
erected by Trq}an, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
of the two last of which ample remains still 
exist. Previously to the erection of those 
establishments for the use of the population, 
it was customary for those who sought the 
favour of the people to give them a day’s 
bathing free of expense. I'rorn thence it is 
fair to infer that the quadrant paid for admis- 
sion into the balneae was not exacted at the 
ili&rmafiy which, as being the works of the 
emperors, would naturally be opened with 
imperial generosity to all, and without any 
charge. ^ m 

BALTEUS (TeXo/Ltwv), a belt, a shoulder 
belt, was used to suspend the sword. See 
the figs, on p. 41. In the Homeric times the 
Greeks used a belt to support the shield. The 
balteus was likewise employed to suspend 
the quiver, and sometimes together with it 
the bow. More commonly the bolt, whether 
employed to support the sword, the shield, 
or the quiver, was made of leather, and was 
frequently ornamented with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. In a general sense balteus 
was applied not only to the belt which passed 
over the shoulder, but also to the girdle 
(ciiiffulum)^ which encompassed the waist. 
In architecture, Vitruvius applies the term 
Bdltd to the bands surrounding the volute 
on each side of an Ionic capital. Other 
writers apply it to the praecinctiones of an 
amphitheatre. [Amphitheatrum.] 

BARATHBON (fiapaBpovX also called Onvo- 
MA (opvyfia), a deep cavern or chasm, like 
the Ceadas at Sparta, behind the Acropolis at 
Athens, into which criminals were thrown. 
[Ceadas.] 

BARBA (muyoiv, yiveiov, virjyri), the beard. 
The Greeks seem generally to have worn the 
board till the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and a thick beard was considered as a mark 
of manliness. The Greek philosophers in 
particular were distinguished by their long 
beards as a sort of badge. The Romans in 
early times wore^he beard uncut, and the 
Roman beards arc said not to have been 
shaved till n.c. 300, when P. Ticinius Mama 
brought over a barber from Sicily ; and Pliny 
adds, ^at the first Romai#who is said to 
have been shaved every day was Bcipio 
Africanus. His custom, however, was soon 
f^Nlowed, and shaving became a regular thing. 


In the later times of the republic there were 
many who shaved the beard only partially, 
and trimmed it, so as to give it an ornamental 
form ; to them the terms bene barbati and 
barhatuli are applied. In the general way al 
Rome, a long board {barba promissa) wat 
considered a mark of slovenliness and aqmlor. 
The first time of shaving was regarded as the 
beginning of manhood, and the day on which 
this took place was celebrated as a festival. 
There was no particular time fixed for this 
to be done. Usually, however, it was done 
wlien the young Roman assumed the toga 
virilis. The hair cut off on such occasions 
was consecrated to some god. Thus Nero 
put his up in a gold box, set with pearls, and 
dedicated it to Jupiter Capitolinus. Under 
the emperor Hadrian the beard began to 
revive. Plutarch says that the emperor wore 
it to hide some scars on his face. The prac- 
tice afterwards became common, and till the 
time of Constantine the Great, the emperors 
appear in busts and coins with beards. The 
Romans let their beards grow in time of 
mourning ; the Greeks, on the other hand, 
On such occasions shaved the beard close. 

BARBITUS C)3ap/3tToO, or BARBITON 
(fiap fiiTov), a stringed instrument, the ori- 
ginal form of which is luicertain. Later 
wi iters use it as synonymous with the lyra. 
[Lyra.] 

BASCAUDA, a British basket. This term, 
which remains with very little variation in 
the Welsh “bae>ga'ad‘ and the English 
“basket,” was conveyed to Rome together 
with^the articles denoted by it. 

BASILICA ( bc . aedeSf auluy porticua — 
jSofriXiK^, also regia) t a building which served 
as a court of law and an exchange, or place 
of meeting for merchants and men of busi- 
ness. The word was adopted from the Athe- 
nians, whose second archon was styled archon 
basilcus (dpx<oy /SacriAevp), and the tribunal 
where he a^udicated stoa baaileiuaCv ^oo-iXeios 
oTod), the substantive aula or porticua in 
Latin being omitted for convenience, and 
the distinctive epithet converted into a sub- 
stantive. The first edifice of this description 
at Rome was not erected until n.c. 182. It 
was situated in the forum adjoining the curia, 
and was denominated Basilica Portia, in com- 
memoration of it's founder, M. Porcius Cato. 
Besides this there were twenty others erected 
at different periods, within the city of Rome. 
The forum, or, where there was more than 
one, the one which was in the most frequented 
and central part of the city, was always se- 
lected for the site of a basilica ; and hence it 
is that the classic writers not u^equently 
use the terms /orufn and haailica synony- 
mously. The ground plan of all these build- 
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iag 0 is rectangular, and their width not more 
than half, nor less than one-third of the 
length. This area was divided into three 
naves, consisting of a centre {media porticm)^ 
and two side aisles, separated from the centre 
one, each by a single row of columns. At one 
end of the centre aisle was the tribunal of the 
Judge, in form either rectangular or circular, as 
ia seen in the annexed plan of the basilica at 
Pompeii. In the centre of the tribunal was 



Ground Plan of a Daailioa, 


placed the ourule chair of the praetor, and seats 
for the j udices and the advocates. The two side 
aisles, as has been said, were separated from 
the centre one by a row of columns, behind 
each of which was placed a square pier or 
pilaster {paraatata)^ which supported the 
flooring of on upper portico, similar to the 
gallery of a modern church. The upper 
gallery was in like manner decorated with 
columns, of lower dimensions than those 
below ; and these served to support the roof, 
and were connected with one another by a 
parapet-wall or balustrade {pluteiis)^ which 
served as a defence against the danger of 
falling over, and screened the crowd of loiter- 
ers above {auh-hasilicani) from the people of 
business in the area below. Many of these 
ediflees were afterwards used as Christian 
churches, and many churches were built 
after the model above described. Such churches 
were called haaiUeaet which name they retain 
to the present day, being still called at Borne 
baailiehe. 

BASTEBNA, a kind of litter {lectiea) in 
which women were carried in the time of the 
Boman emx)erors. It appears to have resem- 
bled the Lectica [Lsctioa] very closely ; and 
the only difference apparently was, that the 
lectica was carried by slaves, and the bastema 
by two mules. 

BAXA, or BAXSA, a sandal made of vege- 
table leaves, twigs, or fibres, worn on the 
stage by comic actors. 

B£MA [Ecolesia.] 

BENDIdEIA Oet^bfieta), a Thracian festi- 
val in honour of the goddess Bendis, who is 
said to be identioal with the Gfrecian Artemis 
and with the Roman Diana. The festival 
was of a bacchanalian character. From 
Thraoe it was brought to s^tbena^ where it 


was celebrated in the Foiraeeus, on the 19th 
or 20th of the month Thargelion, before the 
Panathenaca Minora. The Semple of Bendis 
was called Bendideion. 

BKNEFICiUM, BENEFICIABIUS. The 
term benqficium is of frequent occurrence in 
the Boman law, in the sense of some special 
privilege or favour granted to a person in 
respect of age, sex, or condition. But the 
word was also used in other senses. In the 
time of Cicero it was usual for a general, or 
a governor of a province, to report to the 
treasury the names of those under his com- 
mand who had done good service to the state : 
those who were included in such report were 
said in boneficiis ad aerarium deferri. In be- 
nejiciia in these passages may mean that the 
persons so reported were considered os per- 
sons who had deserved well of the state ; and 
so the word henejicium may have reference to 
the services of tne individuals ; but as the 
object for wf^ch their services were reported 
was the benefit of the individuals, it seems 
that the term had reference also to the reward, 
immediate or remote, obtained for their servi- 
ces. The honours and offices of the Boman 
state, in the republican period, were called 
the ben^cia of the Populus Bomanus. Bene- 
ficium also signified any promotion conferred 
on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thence called benejiciarii. 

BESTIABII ((?iipw/um£xoi), persons who 
fought with wild beasts in the games of the 
circus. They were either persons who fought 
I for the sake of pay {atiotor amentum), and 
who were allowed arms, or they were crimi- 
nals, who were usually permitted to have no 
means of defence against the wild hejxts. 

BIBLIOPOLA OSt/S^MTrwXTjs), also called 
librariua, a bookseller. The shop was called 
apotJieoa or tahema Ubraria, or merely libra- 
ria. The Bomans had their Patemostcr- 
row; for the hihliopolae or Ubraril lived 
mostly in one street, called Argiletum. An- 
other favourite quarter of the booksellers was 
the Yious Sandalarins. There seems also to 
have been a sort of bookstalls by the temples 
of VertumnuB and Janus. 

BIBLldTBL&CA (/3(/3Xio9ijfeii, or airo9i{iei) 
ptpXuov), primarily, the place where a ccfilec- 
tion of books was kept ; secondarily, the col- 
lection itself. Public collections of books 
appear to have been very anoienh That of 
Peisistratus (b.o. 550} was intended for public 
use ; it was subsequently removed to Persia 
by Xerxes. About the same tima Phiyorates, 
t^ant of Samos, is said to have foundsd a 
library. In fhe%eBt days of AtheiA even 
private persons had large collections oTbo^ ; 
but the most important and q>lendid pnblto 
libnuy of antiquity was that founded hj ttb 
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Ptolemies at Alexandria, begun under Ptolemy 
Botcr, but increased and rc-arranged in an 
orderly and systcftiatic manner by Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus, who also appointed a fixed 
librarian, and otherwise provided for the use- 
fulnehs of the institution. A great part of 
this splendid library was consumed by ftro in 
the siege of Alexandria by Julius Caesar ; but 
it was soon restored, and continued in a 
flourishing condition till it was destroyed by 
the Arabs, a.d. 640. The Ptolemies were not 
long without a rival in zeal. Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, became a patron of literature and 
the sciences, and established a library, which, 
in spite of the prohibition against exporting 
papyrus issued by Ptolemy, who was jealous 
of his success, became very extensive, and 
perhaps next in importance to the library of 
.ilexandria. The first public library in Rome 
was that founded by Asinius Pollio, and was 
in the atrium Libertatis on Mount Aventine. 
The library of Pollio was followei^ by that of 
Augustus in the temple of Apollo on Mount Pa- 
latine and by another, bibliothecae Octavianae, 
in the theatre of MarccUus. There were also 
libraries on the Capitol, in the teniple of 
Peace, in the palace of Tiberius, besides the 
Ulpian library, which was the most famous, 
founded by Trajan. Libraries were also 
usually attached to the Theruiae. [Balnkum.] 
Private collections of books were made at 
Rome soon after the second Punic war. 
The zeal of Cicero, Atticus, and others, 
in increasing their libraries is well known. 
It became, in fact, the fashion to have a 
room elegantly furnished as a library, and 
reserved for that purpose. The charge of the 
libraries in Rome was given to persons called 
Uhrai'ii. 

BteOS C/Slieos), the name of an earthen 
vessel in common use among the Greeks, for 
holding wine, and salted meat and fish. 

BIDENTAL, the name given to a place 
where any one had been struck by lightning, 
or where any one had been killed by lightning 
and buried. Such a place was considered 
sacred. Priests, who were called hideniales, 
collected the earth which had been tom up 
by lightning, and every thing that had been 
scorched, and burnt it in the ground with a 
sorrowful murmur. The officiating priest 
was said condere fulgur ; he further conse- 
crated the spot by sacrificing a two-year-old 
sheep whfDce the name of the place 

and of the priest* and he also erected an altar, 
and surrounded it with a wall or fence. To 
move the bounds of a bidental, or in any way 
to violali its sacred precinotsfSvas considered 
as sacrilege. 

BIDIAEI magistrates in Sparta, 

w]4be btisineBa was to ini^ot the gymuastio 


exercises. They were either five or rix to 
nnmber. 

BIGA or bIOAE. [Cunnus.] 

BiGXTUS. [DENAnius.] 

BiPENNIS. [Sxcuitis.] 

b1r£M 1S. (1.) A ship with two banks of 
oorsi [Navis.] Such ships were called di» 
crota by the Greeks, which term is olso 
used by Cicero. — (2.) A boat rowed by two 
oars. 

BIS6EXTUS ANNUS. [CAtENDAuniii, 
Roman.] 

BOEDRdMlA (jSoi}6p<$/a(a), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the seventh day of the 
month Boodromion, in honour of Apollo Boe- 
dromius. The name Boedromius, by which 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and many other 
parts of Greece, seems to indicate that by 
this festival he was honoured as a martial 
god, who, either by his actual presence or 
by his oracles, afforded assistance in the dan- 
gers of war. 

BOEOTARCHES (jBottoTopx*??, or Pouarao- 
xos), the name of the chief magistrates of the 
Boeotian confederacy, chosen by the different 
states. Their duties were chiefly of a mili- 
tary character. Each state of the confederacy 
elected one boootarch, the Thebans two. The 
total number from the whole confederacy 
varied with the number of the independent 
states, but at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war they appear to have been ten or twelve. 
The boeotarchs, when engaged in military ser- 
vice, formed a council ot war, the decisions 
of which were determined by a majority of 
votes, the president being one of the tvo 
Theban boeotarchs, who commanded alter- 
nately. Their period of service was a year, 
beginning about the winter solstice ; and 
whoever continued in office longer than his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Theirs and in other cities. 

BONA, property. The phrase in bonis is 
frequently used as opposed to dominium or 
Qmrifarian ownership {ex Jure Quiritinm). 
The ownership of certain kinds of things among 
the Romans could only be transferred from one 
person to another with certain formalities, or 
acquired by usucapion (that is, the, unin- 
terrupted possession of a thing for a certain 
time]. But if it was clearly the intention of 
the owner to transfer the ownership, and the 
necessary forms only were wanting, the pur- 
chaser had the thing in bonis, and he had the 
enjoyment of it, though the original owner 
was still legally the owner, and was said to 
have the thing ex Jure Quiritkm, notwith- 
standing he had parted with the thing. The 
person who possessed a thing in bonis was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and consequent after a time would 
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obtain the Quiritarian ownership of it by 
usucapion. [Usucapio.] 

BONA CAbt^CA. Caducum literally sig- 
nifies that which falls : thus glans caduca 
is the mast which falls from a tree. The 
strict legal sense of caducum and hona caduca 
is as follows : — If a thing is left by testament 
to a person, so that he can take it by the jus 
civile, but from some cause has not taken it, 
that thing is called caducum^ as if it had fallen 
from him. Or if a heres ex parte^ or a le- 
gatee, died before the opening of the wiU, the 
thing was caducum. That which was cadu- 
cum came, in the first place, to those among 
the heredes who had children ; and if the 
beredes had no children, it came among those 
of the legatees who had children. In case 
there was no prior claimant the caducum 
belonged to the acrarium ; and subsequently 
to thjj flscus. [Aehamum.] 

BONA FIDES implies, generally speaking, 
the absence of all fraud and unfair dealing or 
acting. In various actions arising out of 
mutual dealings, such as buying and selling, 
lending and hiring, partnership and others, 
bona fldcs is equivalent to acquum and jus- 
tum ; and such actions were sometimes called 
bonae fldei actiones. The formula of the 
praetor, which was the authority of the judex, 
empowered him in such cases to inquire and 
determine ex bona fide^ that is, according to 
the real merits of the case : sometimes aequius 
melius was used instead of ex bona fide. 

BONORUM CESSiO. There were two 
kinds of bonorum ccssio, injure and extra jus. 
The injure cessio was a mode of transferring 
ownership by means of a fictitious suit. The 
bonorum cessio extra jus was introduced by 
a Julian law, passed either in the time of 
Julius Caesar or Augustus, which allowed an 
insolvent debtor to give up his property to his 
creditors. The debtor thus avoided the in- 
famia consequent on the bonorum emtio, 
which was involuntary, and he was free firom 
all personal execution. He was also allowed 
to retain a small portion of his property for 
his support. The property thus given up 
was sold, and the proceeds distributed among 
the creditors. 

BONOEUM COLLATIO. By the strict 
rules of the civil law an emancipated son had 
no right to the inheritance of his father, whe- 
ther he died testate or intestate. But, in 
course of time, the praetor granted to eman- 
cipated children the privilege of equal succes- 
sion with those who remained in the power 
of the father at the time of his death ; but 
only on condition that they should bring into 
one common stock with their father’s pro- 
perty, and for the purpose of an equal divi- 
sion nmoug all the father’s children, whatever 


property they had at the time of the father's 
death, and which would have been acquired 
for the father in case they had still remained 
in his power. This was called bonorum col- 
latio. 

BONOEUM EMTIO ET EMTOE. The 
expression bonorum emtio applies to a sale of 
the property either of a living or of a dead 
person. It was in effect, as to a living debtor, 
an execution. In the case of a dead person, 
his property was sold when it was ascertained 
that there was neither heres nor bonorum 
possessor, nor any other person entitled to 
succeed to it. In the case of the property of 
a living person being sold, the praetor, on 
the application of the creditors, ordered it to 
be possessed (possidcri) by the creditors for 
thirty successive days, and notice to be given 
of the sale. Tliis explains the expression in 
Livy (li. 24): “nc quis militis, donee in 
castris csset, bona possideret aut venderet.” 

BONOlllM roSSESSIO was the right of 
suing for or retaining a patrimony or thing 
which belonged to another at the time of his 
death. The bonorum possessio was feiven by 
the edict both contra tabulae, secundum tahu- 
Ins, and intestaii. 1. An emancipated son 
had no legal claim on the inheritance of his 
father ; but if he was omitted in his father’s 
will, or not expressly exheredated, the prae- 
tor’s edict gave him the bonorum possessio 
contra tabulas, on condition that ho would 
bring into hotchpot {bonoi-xim collatio) with 
his brethren who continued in the parent’s 
power, whatever property he had at the time 
of the parent’s death. 2. The bonorum pos- 
sessio secundum tabulas was tha^ possession 
which the praetor gave, confonrably to the 
words of the will, to those named m it os 
heredes, when there was no person intitled to 
make a claim against the will, or none who 
chose to make such a claim. 8. In the case 
of intestacy {intestati) there were seven de- 
grees of persons who might claim the bonorum 
possessio, each in his order, upon there being 
no claim of a prior degree. The first three 
degrees were children, legitimi heredes, and 
proximi oognati. Emancipated children could 
claim as well as those who were not eman- 
I cipated, and adoptive as well as children 
I of the blood ; but not children who had been 
I adopted into another family. If a freedman 
' died intestate, leaving only a wife (in manu) 

I or an adoptive sou, the jktron was entitled 
I to the bonorum possessio of one half of his 
property. 

BOONAE Oowmt), persons in Athens who 
purchased oxen Tor the public sacrifices and 
feasts. They are spoken of by Demosthenes 
in conjunction with the tepoiroiof and thoM 
wh# presided over the mysteries* ^ 
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BOREASMUS (/SopeocriLios or /Sopeourixot), a 
festival celebrated by the Atbenians in honour 
of Boreas, which, as Herodotus seems to 
think, was instituted during the Persian war, 
when the Athenians, being commanded by an 
oracle to invoke their yafijSpbs eirucovpos, prayed 
to Boreas. But considering that Boreas was 
intimately connected with the early history of 
Attica, we have reason to suppose that even 
previous to the Persian wars certain honours 
were paid to him, which were perhaps only 
revived and increased after the event re- 
corded by Herodotus. The festival, however, 
docs not seem ever to have had any great 
celebrity. 

BOULE (fiovK-q — Tuv ‘irevraKoa-uav') , In 
the heroic ages, represented to us by Homer, 
the boulc is simply an aristocratical council 
of the elders amongst the nobles, sitting 
under their king as president, which decided 
on public business and judicial matters, fi'c- 
quently in connection with, butf apparently 
not subject to on agora^ or meeting of the 
freemen of tho state. [Agoba..] This form 
of government, though it existed for some 
time in the Ionian, Aeolian, and Achaean 
states, was at last wholly abolished in these 
states. Among the Dorians, however, espe- 
cially among the Spartans, this was not the 
case, for they retained the kingly poner of 
the Heracleidae, in conjunction with the 
Oeromia or assembly of elders, of which the 
kings were members. [Gxbovsia.] At Athens 
on the contrary, the houU was a representa- 
tive, and in most respects a popular body 
(£i]/aoTiic(ii'). The first institution of the 
Athenian houle is generally attributed to 
Solon ; hut there are strong reasons for sup- 
posing that, as In the case of the Areiopagvs^ 
he merely modified the constitution of a body 
which he found already existing. But be 
this as it may, it is admitted that Solon 
made the number of his houle 400, 100 from 
each of the four tribes. 'When the number of 
the tribes was raised to ten by Cleisthenes j 
(b. c. 510), the coimcil also was increased to : 
500, fifty being taken from each of the ten 
tribes. The houleutae (jSovAevraO or council- 
lors were appointed by lot, and hence they 
axe called councillors made by the bean (<h 
dirb rod Kuafujv fiovkeuraC), frem the use of 
beans in drawing lots. They were required 
to submit to a scrutiny or doeinuuia, in which 
they gave evidence of being genuine citizens, 
of never having lost their civic rights by o«- 
mta, and also of being above 80 years of age. 
They remained in office for a year, receiving 
a draolpia jBovAevrucA) for each day 

on wMch they sat : and independent of the 
gmeml account (mOilhmX which the whole , 
Ixfty had to give at the end of the year, any | 


single member was liable to expulsion fos 
misconduct by his colleagues. The senate of 
500 was divided into ten sections of fifty 
each, the members of which were called pry^ 
temea (irpin-dvew), and were aU of the same 
tribe ; they acted as presidents both of the 
council and the assemblies during thirty-five 
or thirty-six days, as the case might be, so 
as to complete the lunar year of 354 days 
(12X29^). Each tribe exercised these func- 
tions in turn ; the period of office was called 
a prytany (v-pvTaveia), and the tribe that pre- 
sided the presiding tribe ; tho order in which 
the tribes presided was determined by lot, 
and the four supernumerary days were given 
to the tribes which came last in order. More- 
over, to obviate the difficulty of having too 
many in office at once, every fifty was sub- 
divided into five bodies of ten each ; its pry- 
tany also being portioned out into five periods 
of seven days each ; so that only ten senators 
presided for a week over the rest, and were 
thence celled proedri (npoeSpot). Again, out 
of these proedri an epiatates (eTrioran]?) was 
chosen for one day to preside as a chairman 
in the senate, and the assembly of the people ; 
during his day of office he kept the public 
records and seal. The prytancs had the right 
of convening tho council and the assembly 
(exicAiyo-ta). The duty of the proedri and 
their president was to propose subjects for 
discussion, and to take the votes both of the 
councillors and tho people; for neglect of 
their duty they weie liable to a fine. More- 
over, whenever a meeting, either of the 
council or of the assembly, was convened, the 
chainnan of the proedri selected by lot nine 
others, one from each of the non-presiding 
tribes; these also were called proedri, and 
possessed a chairman of their own, likewise 
appointed by lot from among themselves. 
But the proedri who proposed the subject for 
disoussion to the assembly belonged to the 
presiding tribe. It is observed, under Abbio- 
PAOUs, that the chief object of Solon, in form- 
ing the senate and the areiopagus, was to 
controLthe democratical powers of the state : 
for this purpose he ordained that the senate 
should discuss and vote upon all matters 
before they were submitted to the assembly, 
so that nothing could he laid before the 
people on which the senate had not come to 
a previous decision. This decision, or ^1» 
was called probouleuma (irpofimfAev/ia) ; hut 
then not only might tbia probouleuma he ^ 
jected or modified by the assmbly, but the 
latter also possessed and exercised the power 
of ft Qming to a decision completely d^erent 
from the will of the senate. In addition to 
the WUs which it was the duty of the senate 
to propose of their own aeeord, thete were 
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others of a different character, vis. such as 
any private individual might vrish to have 
submitted to the people. To accomplish this, 
it was first necessary for the party to obtain, 
by petition, the privilege of access to the 
senate, and leave to propose his motion ; and 
if the measure met with their approbation, he 
could then submit it to the assembly. A pro- 
posal of this kind, which had the sanction of 
the senate, was also called prohouleuma, and 
flrequcntly related to the conferring of some 
particular honour or privilege upon an indi- 
vidual. Thus the proposal of Ctesiphon for 
crowning Demosthenes is so styled. In the 
assembly the bill of the senate was first read, 
perhaps by the crier, after the introductory 
ceremonies were over ; and then the proedri 
put the question to the people, whether they 
approved of it. The people declared their 
will by a show of hands (fl-poxeiporoi/ia). If 
it was confirmed it became a psephisma 
(i/ni^io'/uLa), or decree of the people, binding 
upon all classes. The form for drawing up 
such decrees varied in different ages. In the 
time of Demosthenes the decrees commence 
with the name of the archon ; then come the 
day of the month, the tribe in office, and, 
lastly, the name of the proposer. The motive 
for passing the decree is next stated ; and 
then follows the decree itself, prefaced with 
theformula£efiox^<’^<’ vj PovX.fi koX The 

senate house was called Souleuterion (jSovXev- 
n7piov). The prytanes also had a building to 
hold their meetings in, where they were en- 
tertained at the public expense during their 
prytany. This was called the Prytaneion, 
and was used for a variety of purposes. [Pav- 
TANBION.] 

BEACAE, or BEACCAE (avaivpiSes), 
trowsers, pantaloono, were common to all the 
nations which encircled the Greek and Eoman 
population, extending from the Indian to the 
Atlantio ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Eomans themselves. Accordingly 
the monuments containing representations of 
people different from the Greeks and Eomans 
exhibit them in trowsers, thus distinguishing 
them from the latter people. 

BEAUEOnIA (/3pavpci>i/ia), a festival cele- 
brated in honour of Artemis Brauronia, in the 
Attic town of Brauron, where Orestes and 
Iphlgeneia, on their return from Tauris, were 
supposed by the Athenians to have landed, 
and left the statue of the Taurlan goddess. It 
was held every fifth year, and the chief solem- 
nity consisted in the Attic girls between the 
ages of five and ten years going in solemn 
procession to the sanctuary, where they were 
eonsecrated to the goddess. During this act 
the priests sacrificed a goat» and the girls 
petfinrtaed a propitiatory rite» In which they 


imitated bears. This rite may have simply 
risen from the circumstance that the bear was 
sacred to Artemis, especially in Arcadia. 
There was also a qifinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by men and 
dissolute women, at Brauron, in honour of 
Dionysus. ^ 

BRUTTIANI, slaves whose duty it was to 
wait upon the Eoman magistrates. They are 
said to have been originally taken from among 
the Bruttians. 

BUCCINA OvKaimj), a kind of horn trumpet, 
anciently made out of a shell (buccinu?n), the 
form of which is exhibited in the specimen 
annexed. The huedna was distinct from the 
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tJ 

comu; but it is often confounded with it. 
The buccina seems to have been chiefiy dis- 
tinguished by the twisted form of the shell, 
from which it was originally made. In later 
times it was carved from horn, and perhaps 
from wood or metal, so as to imitate the 
shell. The buccina was chiefiy used to pro- 
claim the watches of the day and of the 
night, hence called huedna primal secundat 
&c. It was also blown at funerals, and at 
festive entertainments both before sitting 
down to table and after. 

BULLA, a circular plate or boss of metal, 
so called from its resemblance in form to a 
bubble fioating upon water. Bright studs of 
this description were used to adorn the sword 
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belt ; but we most frequently read of huUiM 
as ornaments worn by children, suspended 
fi‘om the neck, and especially by the sons of 
the noble and wealthy. Such an one is called 
herea bullattu by Juvenal. The bulla was 
usually made of thin plates of gold. The 
use of the buUa, like that of the practexta, 
was derived from the Etruscans. It was 
originally worn only by the children of the 
patricians, but subsequently by all ol free 
birth. 

BURIS. [Aratkijm.] 

BUSTUM. It was customary among the 
Homans to burn the bodies of the dead before 
burying them. "When the spot appointed for 
that purpose adjoined the place of sepulture, 
it was termed hustum ; when it was separate 
from it, it was called %tstrina. From this 
word the gladiators, who were hired to fight 
round the burning pyre of the deceased, were 
called hustttariu 

BUXUM or BUXUS, probablf moans the 
wood of the box'trcc, but was given as a I 
name to many things made of this wood. 
The tablets used for writing on, and covered 
with wax {tabulae ceratae)^ were usually 
made of box. In the same way the Greek 
TTvfwv, formed from mifos, “ box-wood,” 
eame to be applied to any tablets, whether 
they were made of this wood or any other 
substance. Tops and combs were made of 
box-wood, and also all wind instruments, 
especially the flute. 

BYSSUS (fiva-oik), linen, and not cotton. 
The word byssus appears to come from the 
Hebrew butz^ and the Greeks probably got it 
through the Phoenicians. 


C XbEIEIA (^co^Sefpea), mysteries, festivals, 
and orgies, solemnised in all places in 
which the Pelasgian Cabeiri were worshipped, 
but especially in Samothrace, Imbros, Iiemnos, 
Thebes,’ Anthedon, Pergamus, and Berytos. 
Little is known respecting the rites observed 
in these mysteries, as no one was allowed to 
divulge them. The most celebrated were 
those of the island of Samothrace, which, if 
we may judge from those of Lemnos, were 
solemnised every year, and lasted for nine 
days. Persons on their admission seem to 
have undergone a sort of examination respect- 
ing the life they had led hitherto, and were 
then purified of cftl their crimes, even if they 
had committed murder. 

CADB^US (leripihceiop, XT^pdfCiov), the staff 
or mace carried by heralds ^d ambassadors 
intiB#ofwar. This name is also given to 
the staff with wUoh Hsnnes or Mercury is 
lUfoally represented, as is shown in the fol- 
Imiig figure of that god. From eatbtceua 


was formed the word cadMceator, which signi- 
fied a person sent to treat of peace. The 
persons of the oaduceatorcs were considered 
sacred. 



Ilermus bcunng tliu Ciuiiicciin (Mueco Uorbunico, 
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cXdUCUM. [Bona Caduca.] 

CADUS (»ctt5o5, KaSSos), a large vessel 
usually made of earthenware, which was 
used for keeping wine, drawing water, &t. 
The name of caduS was sometimes given to 
the vessel or urn in which the counters or 
pebbles of the dicasts were put, when they 
gave their vote on a trial, but tho diminutive 
KoblfTKOi was more commonly used in this 
signification. 

CAELATUBA (TopevTiioi), a branch of the 
fine arts, under which all sorts of ornamental 
work in metal, except actual statues, appear 
to be includea. The principal processes, 
which these words were used to designate, 
seem to have been of three kinds : hammer- 
ing metal plates into moulds or dies, so as to 
bring out a raised pattern; engraving the 
surface of metals with a sharp tool ; and 
working a pattern of one metal upon oi into 
tho surface of another : in short, the various 
processes which we describe by the words 
chaHnfff damasepningt &c. Tho objects on 
which the eaelator exercised his art were 
chiefly weapons and armom — especially 
shields, chariots, tripods, and other votive 
offerings, quoits, candelabra, 
chairs, mirrors, goblets, dwh^ 
of gold and silver plate. The ornament^ 
work with which the chaser decorated ^h 
objects consisted cither of sinyte irmminj 
psitenu, chiefly in imitation of and 

flowers, or of animals, or of myfliologloal 
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iuhjccts, and, for armour, of battles. The 
mythological subjects were leserved for the 
works of the greatest masters of the art: 
they were generally executed m very high 
relief {antiglypha). In the finest works, the 
ornamental pattern was frequently distinct 
firom the vessel, to which it was either fas- 
tened permanently, or so that it could be 
removed at pleasure, the vessel being of silver, 
and the ornaments of gold, ermtae aut emhie- 
mata. The art of ornamental metal-work 
was in an advanced stage of progress among 
the Greeks of the heroic period, as we see 
from numerous passages of Ilomer : but its 
origin, in the high artistic sense, is to be 
ascribed to Phidias, and its complete deve- 
lopment to Polycletus. In the last age of the 
Homan Kepublic, the prevailing wealth and 
luxury, and the presence of Greek artists at 
Home, combined to bruig the art more than 
ever into requisition. After this period ft 
suddcnly^feU into disuse. 

CAELIBATUS. [Aes UxoBinx ; Lex Ju- 
lia et Papia Popp ASA.] 

CAERITUM TABULAE. [Aerahii.] 
CAESAB, a title of the Bnman emperors, 
was originally a family name of the Julia 
gens ; it was assumed by Octavianus as the 
adopted son of the great dictator, G. Julius 
Caesar, and was by him handed down to his 
adopted son Tiberius. It continued to bo 
used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, os 
members either by adoption or female de- 
scent of Caesar’s family ; but although the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part of 
their titles, and it was the practice to prefix 
it to their own names, as for instance, Impe- 
rator Cctesar Domitianua Augtutm. When 
Hadrian adopted Aelius Varus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Augttstm 
continued to be confined to the reigning em- 
peror, that of Caesar was also granted to the 
second person in the state and the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. [Avoustus.] 

CAIAmISTBUM, an instrument made of 
iron, and hollow like a reed {calamus)^ used 
for curling the hair. For this purpose it was 
heated, the person who performed the office 
of heating it in wood ashes {cinis) being 
called fAn\flOf or dneraHw, 

CALAMUS, a sort of reed which the an- 
cients used as a pen for writing. The best 
sons were got from Aegypt and Cnidus. 
cAlANTICA. [CoMA.i 
CALAtHUS (koJubBos, also called roAopofj, 
usually signified the basket in which women 
placed their work, and especially the mate- 
rials for spinning. In the following cut a 
slave, belonging to the class called qtuuUla^ 


ria£y is presenting her mistress with the eala« 
thus. Baskets of this kind were also used 
for other purposes, such as for carrying fruits. 



Slave piLsrating a CiiU'thus. (Frum a Painting on a Vnae ) 

flowers, &oa The name of calathi was also 
given to cups for holding wine. Calathus 
was properly a Greek word, though used by 
the Latin writers. The Latin word corre- 
sponding to it was gualas or quanllus. From 
quasillus came quasillariay the name of the 
slave who spun, and who was considered the 
meanest of the female slaves. 

CALCEUS, CALCEAMEN, CALCEAMEN- 
TUM W5iAov), a shoe or boot, any- 

thing adapted to cover and preserve the feet 
in walking. The use of shoes was by no 
means universal among the Greeks and Bo- 
mans. The Homeric heroes are represented 
without shoes when armed for battle. So- 
crates, Fbocion, and Cato, freqiieiitly went 
barefoot. The Boman slaves had no shoes. 
The covering of the feet was removed before 
reclining at meals. People in grief, as for 
instance at funerals, frequently went bare- 
footed. Shoes may be divided into those in 
which the mere sole of a shoe was attached 
j to the sole of the foot by ties or bonds, or by 
a covering for the toes or the instep [Solea ; 
Ceepida ; Soccub] ; and those which ascended 
higher and higher, according as they covered 
the ankles, the calf, or the whole of the leg. 
To calceamenta of the latter kind, t. e. to 
shoes and boots, as distinguished from san- 
dals and slippers, the term calcetis was ap- 
plied in its proper and restricted sense. There 
were also other varieties of the calceus ac- 
cording to its adaptation t<^particulor profes- 
sions or modes of Life. Thus the Caliga was 
principally worn by soldiers; the Febo by 
labourers and rustics ; and the Coxbubkvs by 
tragedians, hunflers, and horsemenli The 
caloei probably did not mnch differ from our 
shoes, and are exemplified in a painting^t 
[ Herculaneum, which represents a fomfie 
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we^ringr 'bracelets, a -wreath of ivy, and a' 
panther’s skin, while she is in the attitude of 
dancing and playing on the cymbals. The 
form and colour of the calceus indicated rank 
and o^ce. Boman senators wore high shoes 
like buskins, fastened in front with four black 
thongs. They were also sometimes adorned 
with a small ciescent : we do not find on any 



Greek SLoes. ^From anment Vumb.) 


CALCTOlATOR (AoyKTTTjs), a keeper of ac- 
counts in general, and also a teacher of arith- 
metic. In Roman families of importance 
there was a calculator or account-keeper, who 
is, however, more frequently called by the 
name of diapensator, or procurator : he was a 
kind of steward. 

CALCULI, little stones or pebbles, used for 
various purposes, as, for instance, among the 
Athenians for voting. Calculi were used in 
playing a sort of draughts. Subsequently, 
instead of pebbles, ivory, or silver, or gold, 
or other men (as we call them) were used ; 
but they still bore the name of calculi. (Cal- 
culi were also used in reckoning ; and hence 
the phrases calouVum ponere, calculum sub- 
duoere^ 

CALDARITJM. [Balkevm.] 

CALENDAR or KALENDAE. [Caxsnda- 
niUK.] 

CALENDARIUM or kalendArium, 
generally signified an acconnt-book, in which 
were entered the names of a person’s debtors, 
with the interest which they had to pay, and 
it was so called because the interest had to 
be paid on the calenfis of each month. The 
■word, however, was also used in the signifi- 
cation of a modem calendar or almanac. 
( 1 ) Grksk Calendar. The G|pck year was 
divided twelve lunar months, depending 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day ^ the month ^voviuqvia) was not the day 
of toe conjunction, but the day on the even- 


ancient statues the crescent, but we may re- 
gard the bottom right band figure in the 
annexed cut as representing the shoe of a 
senator. Among the calcei worn by senators, 
those called muUei, from their resemblance to 
the scales of the red mullet, were particularly 
admired ; as well as others called alnta e, because 
the leather was softened by the use of alum. 
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ing of which the new moon appeared ; con- 
sequently full moon w^as the imddle of the 
month. The lunar month consists of twonty- 
ninc days and about thirteen hours ; accord- 
ingly some months were necessarily reckoned 
at twenty-nmc days, and rather more of them 
at thirty days. The latter wore called full 
months the former hollow months 

((cotAot). As the twelve lunar months fell 
short of the solar year, they were obliged 
every other year to interpolate an intercalary 
month (/arye e/a/SoAi/aaio?) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. The ordinary year consisted of 
354 days, and the interjiolated year, therefore, 
of 384 or 383. This interpolated year (rpie- 
Tupis) was seven days and a half too long, 
and to eorrcct the eiTor, the intercalary month 
was from time to time omitted. The Attic 
year began with the summer solstice ; the 
following is the sequence of the Attic months 
and the number of days in each — Tleca- 
. tombaeon (30), Metageitnion (29), I’ocdro- 
I mion (30), Fyanepaion (29), Miipmactcrion 
(30), Poseideon (29), Gamolion (30), Antbes- 
terion (29), Elaphebohon (30), Mimychion 
(29), Thargelion (30), SciropLiuion (29). 
The intercalary month was a second Poseideon 
inserted in the middle of the year. Every 
Athciiiiin month was dividc'd into three de- 
cads. The days of the first decud were desig- 
nated as ioTopivov or apxop^vov and 

were counted on regularly from one to ten ; 
thus, bn/T«pa. or io-Ta#*«Vou is “ the 
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second day of the month.” The days of the 
second decad -were designated as eiri fie'iea or 
^e(n>uvTo?, and were counted on regularly 
from the 11th to the 20th day, which was 
called eticas. There were two ways of count- 
ing the days of the last decad ; they w'ere 
either reckoned onwards from the 20th (thus, 
TrpcoTi 7 errl elicdfii was the 21st), or backwards 
from the last day, with the addition ^OCifovros, 
Travofiivovy kqyovTo^f or Airtoi/ros ; thus, the 
twenty-first day of a hollow month was evarq 
ij>9ivovroi ; of a full month, SeKorq 4*6 tvovros* 
The last day of the month was called e»oj ical 
vea, the old and new,” because as the lunar 
month really consisted of more than twenty- 
nine and less than thirty days, the last day 
might be considered as belonging equally to 
the old and new month. Separate years were 
designated at Athens by the name of the 
chief archon, hence called archon eponymm 
(apxw enutnifioi), or “ the name giving ar- 
chon at Sparta, by the first of the ephors ; 
at Argos, by the priestess of Juno, &c. — 
(8) Eoatan Calendar. The old Homan, fre- 
quently called the Romulian year, consisted 
of only ten months, which were called Mar- 
tins, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quinctilis, Sex- 
tilis, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber. That March was the first month in the 
year is implied in the last six names. Of 
these months, four, namely, Martins, Maius, 
Quinctilis, and October, consisted of thirty- 
one days, the other six of thirty. The four 
former were distinguished in the latest form 
of the Roman calendar by having their nones 
two days later than any of the other months. 
The symmetry of this arrangement will ap- 
pear by placing the numbers in succession : — 
31, 30; 31, 30; 31, 30, 30 ; 31, 30, 30. 
The Romulian year therefore consisted of 304 
days, and contained thirty-eight nundinae or 
weelu ; every eighth day, under the name of 
nonaey or nundinae^ being especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence 
we find that the number of dtea fasti after- 
wards retained in the Julian calendar tally 
exaetly with these thirty-eight nundines; be- 
sides which, it may be observed that a year 
of S04 days bears to a solar year of 363 days 
nearly the ratio of five to six, six of the Ro- 
mulian years containing 1824, five of the 
solar years 1825 days; and hence we may 
explain the origin of the well-known quin- 
quennial period called the lustrum, which 
ancient writers expressly call an annus mag- 
nuss that is, in the modem language of chro- 
nology^ a cycle. It was consequently the 
period at which the Romulian and solar years 
coincided. The next division of the Roman 
year was said to have been made by Numa 
Pompllius, who instituted a lunar yew of IS 


months and 355 days. Livy says that Numa 
so regulated his lunar year of twelve months 
by the insertion of intercalary months, that 
at the end of every nineteenth year {vicesimo 
anno) it again coincided with the same point 
in the sun’s course from which it started. It 
is well known that 19 years constitute a most 
convenient cycle for the junction of a lunar 
and solar year. It seems certain thot the 
Romans continued to use a lunar year for 
some time after the establishment of the re- 
public ; and it was probably at the time of 
the decemviral legislation that the lunar year 
was abandoned. By the change which was 
then made the year consisted of 12 months, 
the length of each of which was as follows : — 


Martius, 

Aprilis, 

31 days. 

September, 29 days. 

29 M 

October, 31 ,, 

Maius, 

31 „ 

November, 29 „ 

Junius, 

29 » 

December, 29 „ 

Quinctil}*^, 

31 „ 

Januarius, 29 „ 

Sextilis, 

29 „ 

Februarius, 28 „ 


The year thus consisted of 355 days, and this 
was made to correspond with the solar year 
by the insertion of an intercalary month 
{mensis intercalarts or inter cal arius)^ called 
Mcrcedonius or Mcrcidonius. This month of 
22 or 23 days seems to have been inserted in 
alternate years. As the festivals of the Ro- 
mans were for the most part dependent upon 
the calendar, the regulation of the latter was 
entrusted to the college of pontiflees, who in 
early times were chosen exclusively from the 
body of patricians. It was therefore in the 
power of the college to add to their other 
means of oppressing the plebeians, by keep- 
ing to themselves the knowlr 'Igo of the days 
on which Justice could bo administered, and 
assemblies of the people could be held. In 
the year 304 s.c., one Cn. Flavius, a secre- 
tary (scriba) of Appius Claudius, is said frau- 
dulently to have made the Fasti public. The 
other privilege of regulating the year by the 
insertion of the intercalary month gave the 
pontiffs great political power, which they 
were not backward to employ. Every thing 
connected with the matter of intercalation 
was left to their unrestrained pleasure ; and 
the majority of them, on personal grounds, 
added to or took from the year by capricious 
intercalations, so as to lengthen or shorten 
the period during whtoh a magistrate re- 
mained in office, and roriously to benefit ot 
injure the farmer of the public revenue. The 
calendar was thus involved in complete con- 
fusion, and ^cordingly we find that in the 
time of Cicero the year was three^onths in 
advance of the real solar year. At length, in 
the year b.o. 46, Caoear, now master the 
Roman world, employed his anthori^i as 
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pontifex maximus, in the correction of this 
eeriouH evil. The account of the way iii 
which he effected this is given by Censoxi- 
nuB : — “ The confusion was at last carried so 
far that C. Caesar, the pontifex maximus, in 
his third consulate, with Lepidus for his col- 
league, inserted between November and De- 
cember two intercalary months of G7 days, 
the month of February Iiaving alre *dy re- 
ceived an intercalation of 23 days, and thus 
made the whole year to consist of 445 days. 
At the same time ho provided against a repe- 
tition of similar errors, by casting aside the 
intercalary month, and a<lapting the year to 
the sun’s course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so distributed between 
the seven months having 29 days that Janu- 
ary, Sextilis, and December received two 
each, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tion^ days he placed at the end of the seve- 
ral months, no doubt with tlie^ish not to 
remove the various festivals from those posi- 
tions in the several montlis which they had 
so long occupied. Hence in tho present 
calendar, although there are seven months of 
31 days, yet the four months, which from the 
first possessed that number, are still distm- 
guishable by having their nones on the 
seventh, the rest having them on the fifth of 
the month. Lastly, in consideration of the 
quarter of a day, which he regarded as i 
completing the true year, he established the 
rule that, at the end of every four years, a 
single day should be intercalated, -where the 
month had been hitherto inserted, that is, 
immediately after the terminalia ; which day 
is now called the hisaeztum.^* The mode of 
denoting the days of the month will cause no 
difficulty, if it be recollected that the kalends 
always denote the first of tho month ; that 
the nones occur on the seventh of the four 
months of March, May, Quinctilis or July, 
and October, and on the fifth of the other 
months ; that the ides always fall eight days 
later than the nones; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in all cases reckoned 
backwards upon the Roman principle of 
counting both extremes. For the month of 
January the notation will be as follows : — 

1. Kal. Jan. 

2. a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3. a. d. UI. Non. Jan. 

4. Prid. Non. Jan. 

5. Non. Jan. 

6. a. d. VIII. Id. Jan. 

^7. a. d. VII. Id. Jm- 
^8. a. d. VI. Id. Jon. 

9. a. d. V. Id. Jan. 

• 10. 8. d. IV. Id. Jan. 

11. a. d. m. Id. Jan. 


12. Prid. Id. Jon. 

13. Id. Jan. 

14. a. d. XIX. Kal, Feb. 

15. a. d. XVlIl. Kal. Feb. 

16. a. d. XVII. Kal. Fob. 

17 a. d. XVI. Kal. Feb. 

18. a. d. XV. Kal. Feb. 

19. a. d. XIV. Kal. Feb. 

20. a. d. XIII. Kal. Feb. 

21. a. d. XII. Kal. Feb. 

22. a. d. XI. Kal. Feb. 

23. a. d. X. Kal. Feb. 

24. a. d. IX. Kal. Feb. 

25. a. d. VIII. Kal. I’cb. 

26. a. d. VII. Kal. leb. 

27. a. d. VI. Kal. Feb. 

28. a. d, V. Kal. Feb. 

29. a. d. IV. Kal. Fob. 

30. a. d. III. Kal. Feb. 

31. Prid. Kal. Feb. 

The letters a d are often, through error, writ- 
ten together, and so confounded with the 
preposition ad which would have a different 
meaniig, for ad halendaa would signify bp, 
i. 0 . on or hejore the kalends. Tho letters are 
in fact an abridgment of ante diem, and the 
full phrase for “ on the second of January’’,” 
would he atite diem quartnm nonas Januanan. 
The word ante in this expression seems really 
to belong in sense to nonas, and to be the 
cause why nonas is an accusative. Whether 
tho phrase kalendae Januarxi was ever used 
by tho best writei* ia doubtful. The words 
are commonly abbreviated ; and those pas- 
sages where Aprilis, Decembris, &c. occur are 
of no avail, as they arc probably accusatives. 
The ante may bo omitted, in which case the 
phrase will be die quarto nonarum. In the 
leap year (to use a modem phrase), the last 
days of February were called, — 

Feb. 23. a. d. VII. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 24. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, posterlorem. 

Feb. 25. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, priorem. 

Feb. 26. a. d. V. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 28. a. d. III. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 29. Prid. Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and posterior are 
used in reference to the retrograde direction 
of tho reckoning. From the fact that the 
intercalated year has two days called ante 
diem seztum, the name bissextile has been 
appUed to it. The term annus bisseatiHs, 
however, does not occur in any clawleal 
writer, but in place of it the phraoe annus 
bisseztus.'^-Tba names of two of the months 
were changed in honour of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. Julius was substituted fbr Qttioo- 
ibe month in which Caesar was bom. 
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in the second Julian year, that la, the year 
of the dictator’s death, for the first Julian 
year was the first year of the corrected Julian 
calendar, that is, n.c. 45. The name Augus- 
tus in place of Sextilis was introduced by the 
emperor himself in b.c. 27. The month of 
September in likp manner received the name 
of Germanicus from the general so chilled, 
and the appellation appcjira to have existed 
even in the time of Macrobius. Domitian, 
too, conferred his name upon October ; but 
the old word was restored upon the death of 
the tyrant. — The Julian calendar supposes 
the mean tropical yca-r to be 365 d. 6 h. ; 
but this exceeds the real amount by 11' 12", 
the accumulation of which, year after year, 
caused at last considerable inconvenience. 
Accordingly, in the year 1582, Pope Gregory 
XIII. again reformed the calendar. The ten 
days by which the year had been unduly re- 
tarded were struck out by a regulation that 
the day after the fourth of October in that 
year should bo called the fifteenth ; and it 
was onlered that whereas hitherto an inter- 
calary day had been inserted every four years, 
for the future three such intercalations in the 
course of four hundred years should be omit- 
ted, viz., in those years which are divisible 
without remainder by 100, but not by 400. 
Thus, according to the Julian calendar, the 
years 1600, 1700, 1800, 1900, 2000, were to 
be bissextile as before. The bull which 
efiected this change was issued Feb. 24tb, 
1582. The Protestant parts of Europe re- 
sisted what they called a papistical invention 
for more than a century. In England the 
Gregorian calendar was first adopted in 1752. 
In llusHia, and those countries which be- 
longed to the Greek church, the Julian year, 
or old stylcj as it is called, still prevails. In 
the ancient calendars the letters A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, II, were used for the purpose of fix- 
ing the nundines in the week of eight days ; 
precisely m the same way in which the first 
seven letters are still employed in ecclesias- 
tical calendars, to mark the days of the Chris- 
tian jweek. 

CALIGA, a strong and heavy sandal worn 
by the Koman soldiers, but not by the supe- 
rior officers. Hence the common soldiers, 
Including centurions, were distinguished by 
the name of caligati. The emperor Caligula 
received that cognomen when a boy, in con- 
sequence of wearing the caliga, and being 
inured to the life of a common soldier. The 
cuts on pp. 1, 41, show *the difference between 
the caliga of the common soldier and the oal- 
ceus worn by men of higher rank. 

CALIX (xwAif). (1) a drinking-cup used at 
symposia and on similar occasions. — - (fl) A 
vessel used in cooking.— (3) A tube in the 


aquaeducts attached to the extremity of each 
pipe, where it entered the castellum. 



C'liliLca, Diinkmg-cupp. (Mubco Borbonico, toI t. pi. 18.) 


CALLIS, a beaten path or track made by 
the feet of cattle. The sheep-walks in the 
mountainous parts of Caii'pania and Apulia 
were the property of the Roman state ; and 
as they were of considerable value, one of the 
quaestors usually had these calJes assigned to 
him as his province, whence wo road of the 
Callium provincia. His principal duties were 
to receive the acripturay or tax paid for the 
pasturage of the cattle, and to protect life and 
property in these wild and mountainous ois- 
triets. "When the senato wished to put a 
slight upon the consuls on one occasion they 
endeavoured to assign to them as their pro- 
vinces, the care of the wood? {Alvae) and 
bhccp-walks {callea). 

CALLISTEIA (KoMitTreia), a festival, or 
perhaps merely a part of one, held by the 
women of Lesbos ; at which they assembled in 
the sanctuary of Hera, and the fairest received 
the prize of beauty. Similar contests of beauty 
are said to have been held in other places. 

CALONES, the slaves or servants of the 
Roman soldiers, so called from carrying 
wood (Ka\a) for their use. The word calo, 
however, was also applied to farm-servants. 
The caUmea and lixde are frequently spoken 
of together, but they were not the same ; the 
latter were freemen, who merely followed the 
camp for the purposes of gain and merchan- 
dise, and were so far from being indispensable 
to an army, that they were s ome times forbid- 
den to attend it. 

CALUMNIA. "When an accuser failed in 
his proof, an4 the accused party was ac- 
quitted, there might ho an inquir^lnto the 
conduct and motives of the accuser. If the 
person who made this judicial inquiry fd^ind 
that the accuser had merely aAted from enrae 
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of judgment, he acquitted him In the form 
non prohasti ; if ho convicted him of evil in- 
tention, he declared his sentence in the words 
calumniatus eSf which sentence was followed 
by the legal punishment. The punishment 
for calumnia was fixed by the lex Rcmmia, or 
as it is sometimes, perhaps incorrectly, named, 
the lex Memmia. But it is not known wlien 
this lex was passed, nor what were its penal- 
ties. It appears from Cicero, that the fhlse 
accuser might be branded on the forehead 
with the letter K, the initial of Kalumnia. 
The punishment for calumnia was also exsi- 
livm, relrgnfio in nisnlam, or loss of rank 
{ordinis annssio) ; but probably only in cri- 
minal cases, or in matters relating to status. 

CAM All A (ica/aapa), or (LVMEKA. (1) A 
particular kind of arched ceiling, formed by 
semicircular bands or beams of wood, ar- 
ranged at small lateral distances, over which 
a coating of lath and plaster was ^read, and 
the whole covered in by a roof, re.-Smbling in 
construction the hooped awnings in use 
amongst luk — (2) A small boat used in early 
times by the people who inhabited the shores 
of the Palus Mneotis, capable of containing 
from twenty-five to tnirly men. These boats 
were made to work fore and aft, like the fast- 
soiling proas of the Indian seas, and coiitmued 
in use until the ago of Tacitus. 

CAMTLIil, CAM ILL AE, boys and girls 
employed in the religious rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Homans. They were required to 
be perfect in form, and sound in health, free 
born, and with both their jiarents alive ; or, 
in other words, according to the expression of 
the Romans, pucri bm puellae ingenui, fclicis- 
aimi, patrimi matrimique. 

CAMlNUS. [Domus.] 

CAMPESTRE (sc. subligar)^ a kind of 
girdle or apron, which the Roman youths 
wore around their loins, when they exercised 
naked in the Campus Murtius. The campostre 
was sometimes worn in warm weather, in 
place of the tunic under the toga. 

CAMPUS MARTIUS. [See Classical Dio- 
TIONAET.] 

CANABU8 a figure of wood in 

the form of a skeleton, round which the clay 
or plaster was laid in forming models. Fi- 
gures of a similar kind, formed to display the 
muscles and veins, were studied by painters in 
order to acquire soi^ knowledge of anatomy. 

CANATHRON (•tovaOpor), a carriage, the 
upper part of which was made of basket-work, 
or more properly the badtet itself, whicb was 
fixed in the carriage. • 

CANdBLLARIUS. [Cancblli.] 
CANCELLI, lattice-work, placed before a j 
wiiK^ow, a door-way, the tribunal of a Judge* 
or any othor plaee. Hence was derived the | 


word CaneellariuSy whicb originally signified 
a porter, wlio stoiid at the latticed or grated 
door of the emperor’s palace. The cancel- 
larius also signified a legal scribe or secre- 
tary, who sat within the cancclh or lattice- 
work. The chief scribe or secTC'taiy was 
culled Canccllarius Kar' c$o\riv, and -w ih even- 
tually invested with judicial jiowcr at C<m- 
stantinople. From this word has come the 
modern Chancellor. 

CANDELA, a candle, made either of wax 
{cerea), or tallow {sobacea), was used uni- 
versally by the Romans before the invention 
of oil lamps {hicernae). In later times ean- 
dclae were only used by the ijoorcr classes ; 
the houses of the more wealthy were always 
lighted by lucernae. 

CANDELABHTTM, originally a candlestick, 
but afterwards tin* name of a stand for hiip- 
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porting lamps (AvxvoOxoOi in which significa- 
tion it most commonly occurs. The cande- 
labra of this kind were usually made to stand 
upon the ground, and were of a considerable 
height. The most common kind were made 
of wood ; hut those which have been foxmd 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii arc mostly of 
bronze. Sometimes they were made of the 
more precious metals, and even of jewels. 
The candelabra did not always stand ujion 
the ground, but were also placed upon the 
table. Such candelabra usually consisted of 
pillars, from the capitals of which several 
lamps hung down, or of trees, from whose 
branches lamps also were suspended. 

CANDiDATUS. [Ambitus.] 

C ANDYS (KdvSvs), a robe worn by the 
Medes and Persians over their trowsers and 
other garments. It had wide sleeves, and 
was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
purple or of some other splendid colour. In 
the Perscpoliton sculptures, from which the 
annexed figures are taken, nearly all the 
principal personages wear it. ^ 


Candya, PeiBion Cloak. (From Bas-relief at Penepolis.) 

CANfiPHOROS (Kaw7<f>6poO, a virgin who 
earned a flat circular basket (Kdveov, canis- 
trum) at sacrifices, in which the chaplet of 
flowers, the knife to slay the victim, and 



Casephon. (Btitiah Museum.) 


Bometimeg the frankincense wore deposited. 
The name, however, was more particularly 
applied to two virgins of the first Athenian 
families who were appointed to officiate as 
canephori at the Panathaenaca. The pre- 
ceding cut represents the two canephori 
approaching a candelabrum. Each of them 
elevates one arm to support the basket while 
she slightly^ raises her tunic with the other. 

CANTIIAllUS (/cdv0apos), a kind of drinking 
cup, furnished with handles. It was the cup 
sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently repre- 
sented on ancient vases holding it in his hand. 



CANTICUM, an interlude between the acts 
of a Homan comedy, and sometimes, perhaps, 
of a tragedy. It consisted of flute music, 
accompanied by a kind of recitative performed 
by a single actor, or if there were two, the 
second was not allowed to speak with the 
first. In the canticum, as violent gesticula- 
tion was required, it appears to have been 
the custom, from the time of Livius An- 
dronicuB, for the actor to confine himself to 
the gesticulation, while another person sang 
the recitative. 

CAPILLUS. [Coma.] 

CAPISTHUM («^op/3etd), a halter, or tie for 
horses, asses, or other animals, placed round 
the head or neck, and made of osiers or other 
fibrous materials. The Greek word 0op/3eid 
was also applied to a contrivance used by 
pipers and trumpeters to compress their 
mouths and checks, and thus to aid them in 
blowing. It is often seen in works of ancient 
art, and was said to be the invention oi 
Marsyas, [Tibia.] 

CAPITE CENSI. [Caput.] 
cApITIS DEMINtJTIO. [Caput.] 
cMtOlTNI LCDI. [Ludi.] 
CAFITOLIUM. [See Class. DiirriONAHT.] 
CAPITULUM. [CoLtMNA.] 

CAPSA, or BCRInIUM, a box for holding 
books among the Homans. These boxes 
were of a cylindrical form. There does not 
appear to havf^ been any differeno^etween 
the capsa and acrinium, except that the latter 
word was usually applied to those boxes which 
hold a considerable number of rolls, fhe 
slaves who had* the charge of these hook- 
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chests were called capsariit and also euatodes ( &c. of the sons of respectable 
aoriniorum ; and the slaves who carried in a they went to school, were called by the 
oapsa behind their young masters the books, | name. 



The Mum Clio with a Caput. (PUtuie d’Ercolano, vol. ii pi 2) 


CAPSARII, the name of three different I 
clasi^ of slaves. [Balnkum ; Capsa.] 
CAPUT, the head. The term “ head ” is 
often used by tho Roman writers as equiva- 
lent to “person,” or “human being.” By 
an easy transition it was used to signify 
“ life :” thus, capite damnaHt plectiy &c., are 
equivalent to capital punishment. Caput is 
also used to express a man’s status, or civil 
condition ; and the persons who were regis- 
terod in the tables of the censor are spoken 
of as capita, sometimes with the addition of 
the word civium, and sometimes not. Thus 
to bo registered in the census was the same 
thing as caput hdbere : and a slave and a 
flliuB familias, in this sense of the word, were 
said to have no caput. The sixth class of 
Rervius Tullius comprised the proletarii and 
the capita eensi, of whom the latter, having 
little or no property, were barely rated as so 
many head of citizens. — He who lost or 
changed his sta#is was said to be capite 
miswtsMy deminutusy or capitis minor. Capitis 
minutio or deminutio was a change of a 
person’s status or civil condition, and con- 
sisted^ three kinds. — ^A Bllman citizen pos- 
sessed fireedom (libertas), citizenship (civitas), 
and family {familias) : the loss of all three 
instituted the maxima capitis deminutio. 


This capitis deminutio was sustained by those 
who refused to be registered at the census, or 
neglected the registration, and were thence 
called incensi. The mcensus was liable to 
be sold, and so to lose his liberty. Those 
who reused to perform military service might 
also be sold, — The loss of citizenship and 
family only, as when a man was interdicted 
from fire and water, was the media capitis 
deminutio. [Exsilium.] — The change of fa- 
mily by adoption, and by tho in manum con- 
ventio, was the minima capitis deminutio.^— 
I A judicium capitale, or poi na capitahs, was 
one which affected a citizen’s caput. 

CAPUT. [Ffnus.] 

CAPUT EXTORUM. Tho Roman sooth- 
sayers {haruspices) pretended to a knowledge 
of coming events firon. tho inspeetioil ol tho 
entrails of victims slain for that purpose. 
Tho part to which they e‘>pecially directed 
their .attention was tho liver, the convex 
upper portion of which seems to have been 
called the caput extorum. Any disease or 
deftcienoy in this organ was considered an 
unfavourable omen ; whereas, if healthy and 
perfect, it was believed to indicate good fortune. 
If no oaput was found, it was a bad algn 
{nihil tnstius aoeidere potuit) ; if well defined 
or double, it was a lucky omen. 
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CARACALLA, an outer garment used in 
Gaul, and not unlike the Roman lacema. It 
■was first introduced at Rome by the emperor 
Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus, -who compelled 
all the people that came to court to wear it, 
whence he obtained the surname of Caracalla. 
This {garment, as worn in Gaul, does not 
appear to have reached lower than the knee, j 
but Caracalla lengthened it so as to reach the 
ankle. j 

CARCER {kerkeTy German ; yofyyvpa, 
Greek), a prison, is connected with epiro? 
and etpyco, the guttural being interchanged 
with the aspirate. (1) Gurm. Imprisonment 
was seldom used amongst the Greeks as a 
legal punishment for offences ; they preferred 
banishment to the expense of keeping prison- 
ers in confinement. The prisons in different 
countries were called by different n.imes ; 
thus there was the Ccadas (Kcafia^), at Sparta; 
and, among the lonians, the Gorgyra (yop~ 
yvpa)y as at Samos. The prison at Athens i 
was in former times called Desmoierion (fietr- 
PMuqpiov'), and afterwards, by a sort of eu- 
phemism, oLKTjpa. It was chiefly used as a guard- 
house or place of execution, and was under the 
charge of the public officers called the Eleven. 
— (2) Roman, A prison was first built at Rome 
•y Ancus Martins, overhanging the forum. 
This was enlarged by Scrvius Tullius, who 
added to it a souterrain, or dungeon, called 
from him the 2'ulUanuni, Sallust dchcribos 
this as being twelve feet under ground, 
walled on each side, and arched over with 
stone work. J’or a long time this -was the 
only prison at Home, being, in fact, the 
“ Tower,” or state prison of the city, which 
was sometimes doubly guarded in times of 
alarm, and was the chief object of attack in 
many conspiracies. There were, however, 
other prisons besides this, though, as we 
might expect, the words of Roman historians 
generally refer to this alone. In the Tul- 
liantun prisoners were generally executed, 
and this part of the prison was also called 
rohnr, 

CARCERES. [Cracus.] 
CAECIl£siUM(«apx^(rtoO. (1) A beaker or 
drinking-cup, which was used by the Greeks 
in very early times. It was ^ghtly con- 
tracted in the middle, and its two handles 
extended from the top to the bottom. It was 
much employed in libations of wine, milk, 
and honey. — (2) The upper part of the mast 
of a ship. [Navis.] 

CARMENTJkLlA, a festival celebrated in 
honour of Carmenta or Ci/nnentis, who is 
fabled to have been the mother of Evander, 
who came from Fallantium in Arcadia, and 
settled in Latium : he was said to have 
brought with him a knowledge of the arts, 


and the Latin alphabetical characters as distin- 
guished from the Etruscan. This festival 
was celebrated annually on the 11th of Janu- 
ary. A temple was erected to the same 
goddess, at the foot of the Capitoline hill, 
near the Porta Carmentalis, afterwards called 
Scclcrata. The name Carmenta is said to 
have been given to her from her prophetic 
character, carmens or carmentis being sy- 
nonymous with vates. The word is, of course, 
connected with carmeriy as prophecies were 
generally delivered in verse. 

CARNEIA (leapvtia), a great national festi- 
val, celebrated by the Spartans in honour of 
Apollo Carncios. The festival began on tho 
seventh clay of tho month of Carneios = Me- 
tageitiiion of the Athenians, and lasted for 
nme days. was of n warlike character, 
similar to the Attic Boedromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine tents were pitched 
near tho city, in tach of which nine men 
lived m the^mannci of a military camp, obey- 
ing in everything the commands of a herald. 
The priest conducting the sacrifices at the 
Cameia was called Agetes (’A-yi 7 T^s), whence 
the festival was sometimes designated by the 
name AgeioHa or Agetoreion (’AyTjTopta or 
’AyriTopeiovX and from each of the Spartan 
tribes five men (Kaprtarai) were chosen as 
his ministers, whoso office lasted four years, 
during which period they were not allowed 
to marry. When wc read in Herodotus and 
Thucydides that the Spartans during the 
celebration of this festival were not allowed 
to take the field against an enemy, we must 
remember, that this restriction was not pecu- 
liar to the Cameia, but common to all the 
great festivals of the Greeks : traces oi it are 
found even in Homer. 

CARNIFEX, the public executioner at 
Rome, who executed slaves and foreigners, 
but not citizens, who were punished in a 
manner diiferent from slaves. It was also 
his business to administer the torture. This 
office was considered so disgraceful, that he 
was not allowed to reside within the city, 
but lived without the l^orta Metia or Esqui- 
lina, near the place destined for the punish- 
ment of slaves, called Bestertium under the 
emperors. 

CARPENTUM, a cart; also a two-wheeled 
carriage, enclosed, and with an arched or 
sloping cover overhead. The carpentum was 
used to convey the Romai2 matrons in the 
public festal processions ; and this was a high 
distinction, since tho use of carriages in the 
city was entirely forbidden during the whole 
of the republican ^leriod. Hence the pr||rilege 
of riding in a carpentum in the public festivals 
was sometimes granted to females of the iinpe- 
rial family. This carriage contained seats fof 
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tvroj and sometlmeB for three persons, besides 
the coachman. It was commonly drawn by 
a pair of mules, but moro rarely by oxen or 
horses, and sometimes by four horses like a 
quadriga. — Carpenta, or covered carts, were 
much used by the Britons, the Gauls, and 
other northern nations. These, together with 
the carts of the more common form, Including 
baggage-waggons, appear to have been com- 
prehended under the terra corrl, or carra, 
which is the Celtic name with a Latin termi- 
nation. The Gauls took a great multitude ol 
them on their military expeditions, and when 
they were encamped, arranged them in close 
order, so os to form extensive hues of circum- 
vallation. 

C AURA GO, a kind of fortification, consist- 
ing of a great number of waggons placed 
round an army. It was emplojed by bar- 
barous nations, as, for instance, the Scythians, 
Gauls, and Goths. Carrago also signifies some- 
times the baggage of an army. ® 

CARRCCA, a carriage, the name of which 
only occurs under the emperors. It appears 
to have been a species of rheda [RiiroA], 
had four wheels, and was used in ti avelling. 
These carriages were sometimes used in Rome 
by persons of distinction, like the carjicnta ; 
in which case they appear to have been 
covered with plates of bronze, silver, and even 
gold, which were sometimes ornamented with 
embossed work. 

CARRUS. [Carpevtitm:.] 

CARi'A or CARt'ATIS («apva, Kapvaris), 
a festival celebrated at Cai 7 ae, in Laconia, in 
honour of Artemis Caryatis. It was cfelcbraled 
every year by Lacodaemonian maidens with 
national dances of a very lively kind. 

CARifATIDES, female figures used in 
architecture instead of columns. Their name 
is usually derived from Caryae, a city in 
Arcadia, near the Laconian border, the 
women of which are said to have been re- 
duced to slavery by the Greeks, because 
Caryae had joined the Tersians at the inva- 
sion of Greece. But this talc is probably 
apocryphal. One of the porticos of the 
Ercchtheum at Athens is supported by Cary- 
atides. 

CASSIS. [Galisa.] 

CABTELLXJM AQUAE. [Aquae Ductus.] 

CASTRA. Roman armies never halted for 
a single night witlmut forming a regular en- 
trenchment, termea casfro, capable of receiv- 
ing within its limits the whole body of fighting 
men, their beasts of burden, and the baggage. 
So completely was this recogi^i^od as a part of 
the ordftiary duties of each march, that perve- 
nire ad looim tertiis . . . guartts • . . 8(p~ 
tu^enmis castrU are the established phrases 
for oxpreaaiiig the number of days occupied 


in passing from one point to another. 'When- 
ever circumstances rendered it expedient for 
a force to occupy the same ground for any 
length of time, then the encampment was 
•listingulshed as castra stativa. lu wild and 
barbarian lauds, where there wore no largo 
towns and no tribes on whoso faith lelmncc 
could be placed, armies, whether of invusion 
or occupation, were forced to remain con- 
•itantly in camps. They usually, however, 
occupied different ground in summer and in 
winter, w’ hence arose the distinction between 
casfra aeitiva and castra hiherna^ both alike 
Iw'ing stativa. l^ut whether a camp was 
temporary oi permanent, whether tenanted 
m auminer or in winter, the mam features of 
tiu“ woik were always the same for the same 
epoch. In hiberna, huts of Turf or stone 
would he substituted for the open tents of the 
aestiva (hence aedificnre hthei’na), and in sla- 
tiva held for long periods the defences w'ould 
present a more substantial and finished aspect, 
but the general outline and disposition of the 
parts were invariable. Polybius has trans- 
mitted to us a dpbeription of a Roman camp, 
from which the anncxeil plan has been drawn 
up. It is such as would be formed at the 
close of an ordinary day’s march by a regular 
consular army consisting of two Roman legions 
w'ith the full contingent of So(*ii. Each legion 
is calculated at 4200 mfaiitry and 300 cavalry ; 
the Socii furnished an equal number of in- 
fantry, and twice as many cavalry, so that 
the whole force would amount to 16,300 foot 
and 1800 horse. Skill in the selection of a 
spot for a camp {caperc locum cost r is) was 
ever considered as a liigh quality in a gcnc-ral, 
and we find it recorded among the praises of 
the most renowned commanders that they 
were wont in person to perform this duty. 
Under ordinary circumstances, however, the 
task was devolved upon one of the military 
tiibuncs, and a certain number of centurions 
appointed from time to time for the purpose. 
These having gone forward in advance of the 
army until they reached the place near which 
it was intended to halt, and having taken a 
general survey of the ground, selected a spot 
from whence a good view of the whole pro- 
posed area might be obtained. This spot was 
considerably within the limits of the contem- 
plated enclosure, and was marked by a smalt 
white flag. The next object was to ascertain 
in what direction water and fodder might be 
most easily and securely provided. These 
two preliminary points being decided, the 
business of measuring out the ground {metari 
castrd) commenced, and was executed, as we 
learn firom various sources, with graduated 
rods (decempedae) by persons denominated 
metatorea. In practice the most important 
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points were marked by white poles, some of parts, the upper and the lower. The upper 
which boro flags of various colours, so that part formed about a third of the whole. In 
the different battalions on reaching the ground it was the praetorium (A) or general’s tent, 
could at once discover the place assigned to A part of the praetorium was called the 
them. The white flag A, which served as the Augwale^ as the auguries were there taken 
starting point of the whole construction, by the general. On the right and left of the 
marked tho position of the consul’s tent, or praetorium were the forum and quaestorium ; 
praetoriwm^ so called because praetor was the the former a sort of market-place, the latter 
ancient term for any one invested with supreme appropriated to tho quaestor and the camp 
command. A square area was left open, ex- stores under his superintendence. On the 
tending a hundred feet each way from the sides of and facing tho forum and quaesto- 
practorium. The camp was divided into two rium, were stationed select bodies of horse 

Trench and Porta Decumuna. Bampartg. 
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(K) taken from the extraordinarihs, with 
mounted volunteers, who served out of respect 
to the consul, and were stationed near him. 
And parallel to these were posted similar 
bodies of foot^soldiers (L). Before the quaes- 
torium and the forum were the tents of the 
twelve tribunes of the two legions (B), and 
before the select bodies of horse and infantry 
the tents of the praefecti sociorum we^ o pro- 
bably placed (C). Again, behind the praeto- 
rium, the quaestorium, and the forum, ran a 
street or via (D), 100 feet broad, from one 
side of the camp to the other. Along the 
upper side of this street was ranged the main 
body of the “extraordinary” horse (M) : they 
were separated into two equal parts by a 
street fifty feet broad (E). At the back of 
this body of cavalry was posted a similar 
body of infantry (N), selected ft-om the allies, 
and facing the opposite way, i. c. towards the 
ramparts of the camp. The vacant spaces 
(O) on each side of these troops were reserved 
for foreigners and occasional auxiliaries. The 
lower part of the camp was divided from the 
upper by a street, called the Via Principalis 
(V P), or Principia^ a hundred feet broad. 
Here the tribunal of the general was erected, 
from which he harangued the soldiers, and 
here the tribunes administered justice. Here 
also the principal standards, the altars of the 
gods, and the images of the emperors were 
placed. The lower part of the comp was 
occupied by the two legions and the troops of 
the allies according to tho arrangement of the 
preceding cut. Between the raicmarts and 
the tents was left a vacant space oi 200 feet 
on every side, which was useful for many 
• purposes : thus it served for the reception of 
any booty that was taken, and facilitated the 
entrance and exit of the army. The camp 
had four gates, one at tho top and bottom, 
and one at each of the sides; the top or buck- 
gate, which was the side most away from the 
enemy, was called the deewmana. The bottom 
or the front gate was the pradorm^ the gates 
of the sides were the porta principalis dextra^ 
and tho porta principalis sinistra. The whole 
camp was surrounded by a trench {fossa) f 
generally nine fOet deep and twelve broad, 
and a rampart {vallum) made of the earth 
that was thrown up {agger), with stakes 
{valli) fixed at the top of it. The labour of 
this work was so^vided, that the allies com- 
pleted the two sides of the oamp alongside of 
which they were stationed, and the two 
Homan legions the rest. — ^In describiug the 
Homm camp and its interwl arrangements, 
we mn^e confined ourselves to the informa- 
tion given by Polybius, which, of course, 
ipplies only to his age, and to armies consti- 
tuted like those he witnessed. 'When the 


practice of druAvlng up the army according to 
cohorts, ascribed to Marius or Caesiir [Exxit- 
ciTUs], had superseded the aucieiit division 
into maniples, and the distinction of triarii, 
&o., the internal arrangements of the camp 
must have been changed accordingly. In each 
legion the tribunes divided themselves into 
three sections of two each, and each section in 
turn undertook for two months the superin- 
tendence of all matters connected with the 
camp. Out of the twenty maniples of Prin- 
cipes and Tnaril in each legion, two were 
appointed to take charge of the broad passage 
or street called Principia, extending right 
across the camp in front of the tents of tho 
tribunes. Of tho remaining eighteen mani- 
ples of Frlncipes and Hastati in each legion, 
three were assigned by lot to each of tho six 
tribunes, and of these three maniples one in 
turn rendered each day certain services to the 
tribune to whom it was specially attached. 
One mample was selected each day from the 
whole legionary force, to keep guard beside 
the tent of the general. Three sentinels were 
usually posted at the tents of tho quaestor 
and of tho legati : and by night sentinels 
kept watch at every maniple, being chosen 
out of the maniple which they guarded. The 
Yelites mounted guard by day and by night 
along the whole extent of the vallum : to 
thorn also in bodies of ten was committed the 
charge of the gates, while strong bodies of 
infantry and cavalry were thrown forward In 
advance of each gate, to resist any sudden 
onset, and give timely notice of tho approach 
of the enemy. — Exetibiae; excubias agere; 
excubare; are the general terms used with 
reference to mounting guatd whether by 
night or by day. Vigiliae ; vigilias agere; 
mgiloure; are restricted to night duty : Excu-- 
Mae and Vigiliae frequently denote not only 
the service itself, but also the individuals 
who performed it. Stations is used specially 
to denote the advanced posts thrown forward 
in front of the gates. Oastodes or Oustodiae 
the parties who watched tho gates themselves, 
Praesidia tho sentinels on the ramparts, but 
all these words ai’e employed in many other 
significations also. The duty of going the 
rounds {Vigilias Mreuire s, eircumire) was 
committed to the Equites, and for this pur- 
pose each legion supplied daily four, picked 
out frrom each turma in rotation by the com- 
mander of the troop. The eight persona thus 
selected decided by lot in w'hich watch they 
should make their rounds, two being assigned 
to each watch. They then repaired to the 
tribune, and each individual received a 
written order speeifying the posts which he 
was to visit, every post being visited bi each 
watch by one or other of the two io whom 
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the 'Watch belonged. Sometimes 'we find 
centurions, tribunes, and even the general in 
chief represented as going the rounds, but, 
under ordinavy circumstances, the duty -was 
performed as -we have described. The -watch- 
■word for the night was not communicated 
verbally, but by means of a small rectangular 
tablet of wood (irAareioi/ eTriyeypa/x/xei/oi^ — 
tesierd) upon which it was written . — Breaking 
up a Camp. On the first signal being given 
by the trumpet, the tents were aU struck and 
the baggage packed, the tents of the general 
and the tribunes being disposed of before the 
others were touched. At the second signal 
the baggage was placed upon the beasts of 
burden ; at the third, the whole army began 
to move. 

CATALOGUS (leaTaXoyo?), the catalogue of 
those persons in Athens who were liable to 
regular military service. At Athens, those 
persons alone who possessed a certain amount 
of property were allowed to serve in tiie re- 
gular infantry, whilst the lowest class, the 
thetes, had not this privilege. [Census.] 
Thus the former are called ot Ik Ka.ra\.6yov 
arpaTevevreff and the latter oi tfw tov nara- 
h6yov, 

CXTAPHRACTA. [Lortca.] 

CATAPHRACTI (KaTo^poxToi). (1) Hea-vy- 
armed cavalry, the horses of which were also 
covered 'with defensive armour. Among 
many of the Eastern nations, who placed 
<heir chief dependence upon their cavalry, we 
find horses protected in this manner; but 
among the Romans we do not read of any 
trooiM of this description till the later times 
of the empire, when the discipline of the le- 
gions was destroyed, and the chief depend- 
ence began to be placed on the cavalry. This 
species of troops was common among the 
Persians firom the earliest times, from whom 
it was adopted by their Macedonian con- 
querors. They were called by the Persians 
clibanarii, — (2) Decked vessels, in opposition 
to Aji>kraefi, 

CATAPIRATER (leuTairetpanjpta, po\is\ the 
lead used in sounding (*»' ry /BoAi^eiv), or fa- 
thoming the depth of water in navigation. 
The mode of employing this instrument ap- 
pears to have been precisely the some as that 
now in use, 

CATAPULTA. [Tormbnttxm.] 

CATARACTA (icttTappaftnis), a portcullis, 
so called because it IbU with great force and 
a loud noise. It whs an additional defence, 
suspended by iron rings an*d ropes, before the 
gates of a city, in such a manner that, when 
the enemy had come up to the gates, the port- 
cullis might be let down so as to shut them 
in, and to enable the besieged to assail them 
firbm above. 


CATEIA, a missile used in war by the Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations, 
supposed to resemble the Aclis. 

CATENA, dim. CATELLA (oAverw, dim. 
aXvo'LoVf a\v<r£Siov)f a chain. The chains 
which were of superior value, either on ac- 
count of the material or the workmanship, 
are commonly called catellae (oAvo-ta), the 
diminutive expressing their fineness and de- 
licacy as well as their minuteness. The spe- 
cimens of ancient chains which wc have in 
bronze lamps, in scales, and in ornaments for 
the p( rson, especially necklaces, show a great 
variety of elegant and ingenious patterns. 
Besides a plain circle or oval, the separate 
link is often shaped like the figure 8, or is a 
bar with a circle at each end, or assumes other 
forms, some of which arc here shown. The 
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links are also found so closely entwined, that 
the chain resembles platted wire or thread, 
like the gold chains now manufactured at 
Venice. This is represented in the lowest fi- 
gure of the woodcut. 

CATERVARII. [GliADIATORES.] 
CATHEDRA, a seat or chair, was more 
particularly applied to a soft seat used by 
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women, whereas sella signified a seat common 
to both sexes. The cathedrae were, no doubt, 
of various forms and sizes ; but they usuaUy 
appear to have had backs to them. On the 
cathedra in the annexed cut is seated a bride, 
who is being fanned by a female slave with a 
fan made of peacock’s feathers. Women were 
also accustomed to be carried abroad in these 
cathedrae instead of in lecticae, which prac- 
tice was sometimes adopted by efihiuinata 
persons of the other sex. The word cathedra 
was also applied to the chair or pulpit from 
which lectures were read. 

CATINUS, or CATINUM, a large dish, on 
which fish and meat were served up at table, 
lienee Horace speaks of an angustus catinm 
as an indication of niggardliness on the part 
of the host. 

CAVAEDIUM. [Domus.] 

CAVEA. [Theatrum.] 

CAUPONA. (1) An inn, where travellers 
obtained food and lodging ; in wAich sense it 
answered to the Greek words iravloKtlov, Kara- 
ywyiov, and Kardkva-Li. Inns for the accom- 
modation of persons of all classes existed 
among the Greeks and Romans, although they 
were not equal either in size or convenience 
to similar places in modem times. An inn 
was also called tdbema and taberna diversoriUt 
or simply diversorium or deversorium. — (2) A 
shop, whore wine and ready-dressed meat 
were sold, thus corresponding to the Greek 
ftainiAsioi'. The person who kept a caupona 
was called eaupo. In Greek KdTnjXoc signifies 
in general a retail trader, who sold goods in 
small quantities ; but the word is more par- 
ticularly applied to a person who sold ready- 
dressed provisions, and especially wine in 
small quantities. In these icaTrijActa only per- 
sons of the very lowest class were accustomed 
to eat and drink. In Homo itself there were, 
no doubt, inns to accommodate strangers ; 
but these were probably only frequented by 
tbe lower classes, since all persons in respect- 
able society could easily find accommodation 
in the houses of their friends. There were, 
however, in all parts of the city, numerops 
houses where wine and ready-dressed provi- 
sions wes-e sold. The houses where persons 
were allowed to eat and drink were usually 
called popinae and not cauponaei and the 
keepers of them, popae. They were princi- 
pally frequented by slaves and the lower 
classes, and were Consequently only furnished 
with stools to sit upon instead of couches. 
The Thermapoliat where the ealida or warm 
wine and water was sold, appear to have 
been same as the pgpinaf. Many of these 
popinae were little better than the Ivpanaria 
w brothels; whence Horace calls them tm- 
^^Smdas jpqpinojL The ganeaep which are 


sometimes mentioned in cenneotion with tbe 
poptnaSy were brothels, whence they are often 
classed with the lustra. Under the emperors 
many attempts were made to regulate the po- 
pinae, but apparently with little success. All 
persons who kept inns or houses of public 
entertainment of any kind were held in low 
estimation both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They appear to have fully deserved 
the bad reputation which they possessed, for 
they were accustomed to cheat their customers 
by false weights and measures, and by all the 
means in their power. 

: CAUSIA (icavcrta), a hat with a broad brim, 

which was made of felt, and worn by the 
Macodoman kings. Its form is seen in the 
annexed figure. The Romans adopted it 
from the Macedonians. 



CAUTIO, CAVERE. These words are of 
frequent occurrence, and have a great variety 
of significations, according to the mattei to 
which they refer. Their general signification 
is that of security given by one person to 
another, or security which one person ob- 
tains by the advice or assistance of aifbthcr. 
The oautio was most frcquentlv a writing, 
which expressed the object of the parties to 
it ; accordingly the word cautio cumc to sig- 
nify both the instrument {chirographum or 
instrumentim) and the object which it was 
the purpose of the instnunent to secure. 
Cicero uses the expression cautio chirograph i 
mei. The phrase cavere aliquid alicui ex- 
pressed the fact of one person giving security 
to another as to some particular thing or act. 
The word cautio was also applied to the re- 
lease which a debtor obtained from his cre- 
ditor on satisfying his demand ; in this sense 
eauUo is equivalent to a modern receipt ; it is 
the debtor’s security against the same demand 
being made a second time. Thus oorere a't 
aliquo signifies to obtain this kind of secu- 
rity. Cavere is also applied to express the 
professional advice and assistance of a lawyer 
to hia client for his conduct in any legal mat- 
ter. Cavere and its derivatives are also used 
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to express the provisions of a law, by which 
any thing is forbidden or ordered, as in the 
phrase, Cautum est lege, &c. It is also used 
to express the words in a will, by which a 
testator declares his wish that certain things 
should bo done after his death. 

CEADAS or CAEADAS (leeofias or Kcudr 
8as), a deep cavern or chasm, like the Bara- 
thron at Athens, into which the Spartans 
were accustomed to thrust persons condemned 
to death. 

CELEIiES, are said by Livy to have been 
three hundred horsemen, who formed the 
body-guard of Romulus both in peace and 
war. There can, however, be little doubt 
that these Cclercs were not simply the body- 
guard of the king, but were the same as the 
equites, or horsemen, a fact which is ex- 
pressly stated by some writers. [Equites.] 
The etymology of Celeres is variously given. 
Some writers derived it from their leader 
Celer, who was said to have slain Remus, hut 
most writers connected it willi the Greek 
kAijs, in reference to the quickness of their 
service. The Celeres were under the com- 
mand of a Trilnmua Celernm, who stood in 
the same relation to the king as the luagister 
equitura did in a subsequent period to the 
dictator. He occupied the second place in 
the state, and in the absence of the king had 
the right of convoking the comitia. "Whether 
he was appointed by the king, or elected by 
the comitia, has been questioned, but the 
former is the more probable. 

CELLA, in its primary sense, means a 
store-room of any kind. Of these there wore 
various descriptions, which took their dis- 
tinguishing denominations from the articles 
they contained, as, for instance, the oella pc- 
mtarte or petiarta, the cella olearia and cella 
rtnaria. The slave to whom the charge of 
these stores was intrusted, was called cel- 
larius, or promw, or oondue, quia promit 
quod eonelitum eat," and sometimes promtea 
eondua and proowator peni. This answers 
to our butler and housekeeper. Any number 
of small rooms clustorcd together like the cells 
of a honeycomb were also termed cellae ; 
hence the dormitories of slaves and menials 
are eaUed eellae, and celled familiarioae, in 
distlnotiou to a bed-chamber, which was 
cubieultim» Thus a sleeping-room at a public- 
house is also termed cella, Cella oatiarii, or 
famitoria, is the porter’s lodge. In the baths 
the cella caldaria, tepidaria, and JHgidaria, 
were those which oo&tained Jiuspectively the 
warm, tepid, and cold bath. [Bai.nka£.] 
The interior of a temple, that is the part in- 
cluded within the otttside ahell C<n}ink), was 
also called ceffo. There was sometimes more 
than one ceila within the same peristyle or 


under the same roof, in which ease each cell 
took the name of the deity whose statue it 
contained, as cella Jovis, cella Junonis, cella 
Minervao, as in the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline.^ 

CKNOTAPHIUM, a cenotaph (weros and 
rd^oi'), was an empty or honorary tomb, 
erected as a memorial of a person whose body 
was buried elsewhere, or not foimd for burial 
at all. 

CENSOR (Ti/aijrijO, the name of two ma- 
gistrates of high rank in the Roman republic. 
Their office was called Cenaura (rt^i^reia or 
TtfJirjTia), The Census, which was a register 
of Roman citizens and of their property, was 
first established by Servius Tullius, the fifth 
king of Rome. After the expulsion of the 
kings it was taken by the consuls ; and spe- 
cial magistrates were not appointed for the 
purpose of taking it till the year b.c. 443. 
The reason of this alteration was owing to 
the appoint nent in the preceding year of 
tribuni militnm with consular ijowcr in place 
of the consuls ; and as ♦hese tribunes might 
he plebeians, the patricians deprived the con- 
suls, and coiecquently their representatives, 
the tribunes, of the right of taking the census, 
and entrusted it to two magistrates, called 
Cemorca, who were to be chosen exclusively 
from the patricians. The magistracTf con- 
tinued to be a patrician one till b.c. 35 1 , 
when C. Marcius Rutilua was the first ple- 
beian censor. Twelve years afterwards, b.c. 
339, it was provided by one of the Puhlilian 
laws, that one of the censors must necessarily 
be a plebeian, but it was not till b.o. 280 that 
a plebeian censor performed the solemn puri- 
fication of the people {lustrum corMidit). In 
B.c. 131 the two censors were for the first 
time plebeians. — The censors were elected in 
the comitia centuriata held under the presi- 
dency of a consul. As a general principle, 
the only persons eligible to the office were 
those who had previously been consuls ; but 
a few exceptions occur. At first there was 
no law to prevent a person being censor a 
second time ; hut the only person, who was 
twice elected to the office, was C. Marclns 
Rutilns in b.o. 265 ; and he brought forward 
a law in this year, enacting that no one 
should be chosen censor a second time, and 
received in consequence the surname of Cen- 
BorinuB.*— The oensorshin is distinguished 
from all" other Roman xnAgistracies by the 
length of time daring which It was held. 
The censors were origi^y chosen for a whole 
lustrum, that Ul a period of five years ; hut 
their office was limited to eighteen 
as early as ten years after its institution (b.o. 
433], by a 4w of the dictator Main. Aemill^a 
Mamer^us. The censors also held a vAty 
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peculiar poBition with respect to rank and 
dignity. No impcrium was bestowed upon 
them, and accordingly they had no licturs. 
The jus censurae was granted to them by a 
lex eentuHata^ and not by the curiae, and in 
that respect they were inferior in power to 
tho consuls and praetors. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the censorship was regarded as the 
highest dignity in the state, with the excep- 
tion of the ^dictatorship ; it was a semetus 
magistratus^ to which the deepest reverence 
was due. They possessed of course the sella 
curulis. The funeral of a censor was always 
conducted with great pomp and splendour, 
and hence a funus eensarium was voted even 
to the emperors. — The censorship continued 
in existence for 421 years, namely, from b.c. 
448 to B.c. 22 ; but during this period many 
lustra passed by without any censor being 
chosen at all. Its power was limited by one 
of the laws of the tribune Clodius (b.c. 58). 
After the your b.c. 22 the empcr<#a discharged 
the duties of the censorship under the name 
of Praefectnra Morum, — The duties of the 
censors may be divided into three classes, all 
of which were however closely connected with 
one another : 1. The Census^ or register of 
the citizens and of their property, in which 
were included the lectio scuatus, and tho re~ 
cognitio equituin ; II. The Regimen Morum ; 
and III. The administration of the finances of 
the state f under which were classed the su- 
perintendence of the public buildings and the 
erection of all new public works. — 1. The 
Census, the first and principal duty of the 
censors, for which the proper expression is 
censum agere^ was always held in the Campus 
Martius, and from the year b.c. 435 in a 
special building called Villa Fublica. After 
the anspicia had been taken, the citizens were 
summoned by a public crier (praeco) to ap- 
pear before the censors. Each tribe was 
called up separately, and every paterfamilias 
had to appear in person before the censors, 
who were seated in their curule chairs. The 
census was conducted ad arhitrium censoris ; 
but the censors laid down certain rules, 
sometimes called leges eensui censendo^ in 
which mention was made of the different 
kinds of property subject to tho census, and 
in what way their value was to be estimated. 
According to those laws each citizen had to 
give an account o||iimself, of his family, and of 
his property upon oath, cx animi smtentia. 
First he had to give his full name {praerw- 
men, nomen, and cognomen) and that of his 
fe.the^ or if he were a frogman that of his 
patrol, and he was likewlso obliged to state 
his age. He was then asked, IV, ex animi 
Igri eentenUat nxorem habesl and if max- 
Vled he had to give the name of his wife, and 


likewise the number, names, and ages of his 
children, if any. Single women {riduae) and 
orphans {orhi orbaeque) were represented by 
their tutores ; their names were entered in 
separate lists, and they were not included in 
the sum total of capita. After a citizen had 
stated his name, age, family, &c., be then 
had to give an account of all his property, so 
far as it was subject to the census. In mak- 
ing this statement he was said censcre or cm- 
seri, as a deponent, “to value or estimate 
himself,” or as a passive “ to be valued or 
estimated the censor, who received the 
statement, was also said censere^ as well as 
aetipere censum. Only such things were 
liable to tho census {jeensui censendo) as were 
jiroperry eajjwre Quiritium. Land formed the 
most important article in the census ; next 
came slaves and cattle. The censors also 
possessed tho right of calling for a return of 
such objects as h.id not usually been given in, 
such as clothing, jewels, and carriages. We 
can hardly doubt that the censors possessed 
the power of setting a higher valuation on the 
property than the citizens themselves had 
put. The tax (tributum) was usually one 
per thousand upon tho property entered in 
the books of the censors ; but on one occasion 
the censors, as a punishment, compelled a 
person to pay eiglit per thousand (octuplicato 
censu, Liv. iv. 24). A person who volun- 
tarily absented himself from the census, and 
thus became inceiisus, was subject to the se- 
verest punisbment. It is probable that ser- 
vice in the army was a va^d excuse for ab- 
sence. After the censors had received the 
names of all tho citizens with the amount of 
their property, they then had to make out the 
lists of the tribes, and also of the classes and 
centuries; for by the legislation of Servius 
Tullius the position of each citizen in tho 
state was determined by the amount of hia 
property. [Comitia Centukiata.] These 
lists formed a most important part of the 
Tabulae Censoriae^ under which name were 
included aU the documents connected in any 
way with the discharge of the censors’ duiies. 
These lists, as far at least as they were con- 
nected with the finances of the state, were 
deposited in the aerarium, which was the 
temple of Batum ■; but the regular depository 
for all the archives of the censors was in 
earlier times the Atrium Libertatis, near the 
Villa publica, and in later times tho temple of 
the Nymphs. The censors had also to make 
out the lists of the senators for the enauing 
lustmm, or till new censors were appointed; 
striking out the names of such as they con- 
sidered unworthy, and making additions to 
the body from those who were qualified. 
[gawATva.] In the aame maimer thoy hold a 
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review of the equites equo publico, and added 
and removed names as they judged proper. 
[EaviTEB.] After the lists had been com- 
pleted, the number of citizens was counted 
up, and the sum total announced ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that, in the account of a 
census, the number of citizens is likewise 
usually given. They are in such cases spoken 
of as cqptfa, sometimes with the addition of 
the word oivitmt and sometimes not; and 
hence to be registered in the census was the 
same thing as caput habere. [Caput.] — ^II. 
Keozmek Moauai. This was the most im- 
portant branch of the censors* duties, and the 
one which caused their office to be the most 
revered and the most dreaded in the Homan 
state. It naturally grew out of the right 
which they possessed of excluding unworthy 
persons from the lists of citizens. They 
were constituted the conservators of public 
and private virtue and morality ; they were 
not simply to prevent crime or particular acts 
of immorality, but their great object was to 
maintain the old Homan character and habits, 
the mos mqforum. The proper expression for 
this branch of their power was regimen mo- 
rumj which was called in the times of the 
empire cura or praefectura morvm. The 
punishment inflicted by the censors in the 
exercise of this branch of their duties was 
called Nota or Notation or Animadversio 
Censoria* In inflicting it they were guided 
only by their conscientious convictions of 
duty ; they had to take an oath that they 
would act neither through partiality nor fa- 
vour ; and in addition to this, they were 
bound in every case to state in their lists, 
opposite the name of the guilty citizen, the 
cause of the punishment inflicted on him, — 
SlibHcriptio censoria. The consequence of 
such a nota was only igtiominia and not in- 
famia [Infamia], and the censorial verdict 
was not a judicium or res judicatUy for its 
effects wore not lasting, but might be re- 
moved by the following censors, or by a lex. 
A nota censoria was moreover not valid, un- 
less both censors agreed. The ignominia was 
thus only a transitory capitis deminutio, 
which does not appear even to have deprived 
a magistrate of his office, .\nd certainly did 
not disqualify persons labouring under it for 
obtaining a magistracy, for being appointed 
as judices by the praetor, or for serving in 
the Homan armies. This supiTintendence of 
the conduct of Homan citizens extended so 
far, that it embraced the whole of the public 
and private life of the citizens. Thus we 
have instances of their censuring or punish- 
ing persons for not marrying, for breaking a 
promise of marriage, for divorce, for bad con- 
duct during mamage, for improper education 


of children, for living in an extravagant and 
luxurious manner, and for many other irre- 
gularities in private life. Their influence was 
still more powerful in matters connected with 
the public life of the citizens. Thus we find 
them censuring or punishing magistrates who 
were forgetful of the dignity of their office or 
guilty of bribery, as well as persons who 
were guilty of improper conduct towards ma- 
gistrates, of perjury, and of neglect of their 
duties both in civil and milita^ life. The 
punishments inflicted by the censors are ge- 
nerally divided into four classes : — 1. Motio 
or egbciio e senatu^ or the exclusion of a man 
from the number of isenators. This punish- 
ment might either be a simple exclusion from 
the list of senators, or the person might at, 
the some time be excluded from the tribes 
and degraded to the rank of an acrarian. 
The censors in their new lists omitted the 
names of such senators as they wished to 
exclude, ailll in reading these new lists in 
public, passed over the names of those who 
were no longer to be senators. Hence the 
expression praeteriti senatorea is equivalent 
to e aenaiu ejecti. 2. The ademptio egtdf or 
the taking away the equus pubUcus from an 
eques. Tills punishment might likewiso be 
simple, or combined with the exclusion from 
the tribes and the degradation to the rank of 
an aorarian. [Euvitbs.] 3. The motio e 
trihuy or the exclusion of a person from bis 
tribe. If the further degradation to the rank 
of an acrarian was combinc<l with the motio 
e tribu, it was always expressly stated. 4. 
The fourth punishment was called referre in 
aerarios or facere aliquem aerarU'my and 
might bo inflicted on any persoTi vho was 
thought by the censors to deserve il. [Aeha- 
Jiii.] — III. The Aumiktstxatiom of the Fi- 
nances OF 1 HE State, was another part of 
the censors’ office. In the first place the 
trihutumy or property-tax, had to be paid by 
each citizen according to the amount of his 
I)roperty registered in the census, and, ac- 
cordmgly, the regulation of this tax naturally 
fell under the jurisdiction of the censors. 
[Teibvtum.] They also had the superintend- 
ence of all the other revenues of the state, the 
vectigaliay such as the tithes paid for the 
public lands, the salt works, the mines, the 
customs, &c. [Yectigalia.] All these branches 
of the revenue the oensow were accustomed 
to let out to the highest bi^er for the space 
of a lustrum or five years. The act of letting 
was called venditio or locatwy and seems to 
have token pla^ in the month of March. 
The censors also possessed the right, Chough 
probably not without the concurrence of the 
senate, of imposing new vectigelia, and er^ 
of selling the land belonging to the etal*. 
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The censors, howeTer, did not receive the re- 
venues of the state. All the public mone^ 
was paid into the aerarium, which was en- 
tirely under the jurisdiction of the senate; 
and all disbursements wero made by order of 
this body, which employed the quaestors as 
its officers. [AKKAaiuM ; Sematxts.] — ^In one 
important department the censors wero en- 
trusted with the expenditure of the public 
money ; though the actual payments were 
no doubt made by the quaestors. The cen- 
sors had the general superintendence of all 
the public buildings and works {opera pvih- 
liea) ; and to meet the expenses connected 
with this part of their duties, the senate voted 
them a certain sum of money or certain re- 
^nues, to which they wero restricted, but 
which they might at the same time employ 
according to their discretion. They had to 
see that the temples and all other public build- 
ings were in a good state of repair {aedes 
tacraa tueri and earta tecta exigen), that no 
public places were encroached upon by the 
occupation of private persons {loca tueri), and 
that the aquaeducts, roads, drains, &c. were 
properly attended to. The repairs of the 
public works and the kecjiing of them in pro- 
per condition were let out by the censors by 
public auction to the lowest bidder. The 
persons who undertook the contract were 
called eonductores, mancipes, redemptores, 
tiuoeptores, See. ; and the duties they had to 
discharge were specified in the Leges Cen~ 
soriae. The censors had also to superintend 
the expenses connected with the worship of 
the gods. In these respects it is not easy to 
define with accuracy the respective duties of 
the censors and aediles : but it may be re- 
marked in general that the superintendence 
of the aediles had more of a police character, 
while that of the censors had reference to all 
financial matters. — After the censors had per- 
formed their various duties and taken the 
census, the lustrum or solemn purification of 
the people followed. "When the censors en- 
tered upon their office, they drew lots to see 
which of them should perform this purifica- 
tion {lustrum facere or oondere), but both 
censors were obliged of course to be present 
at the ceremony. [Lustrum.] — In the Ro- 
man and Latin colonies and in the municipia 
there were censors, who likewise bore the 
name of qmuqwnn^es. They are spoken of 
under Colomia. a census was sometimes 
taken in the provinces, even under the re- 
public ; but there seems to have been no 
general census taken in the prfrinces till the 
time of tthgustiu. At Rome the census still 
continued to be taken under the empire, but 
oeMfiEBonieB connected with It were no 
continued, and the ceremony of the 


lustration was not performed after the time 
of Vespasian.— The word eensits, besides the 
m e aning of ** valuation ** of a person’s estate, 
has other fdgnifleations, which must be briefly 
mentioned : 1. It signified the amount of a 
person's property, and hence we read of 
census senatoriw, the estate of a senator ; 
census equestris, the estate of an eques. 
2. The lists of the censors. 3. The tax 
which depended upon the valuation in tho 
census. 

CENSUS. — (1) Grerk. — T he Greek term 
for a man's property as ascertained by the 
census, as well as for the act of ascertaining 
It, 18 rtuniJM. The only Greek state concern- 
ing whose arrangement of the census we have 
any satisfactory infoimation, is Athens. Pre- 
vious to the time of Solon no census had been 
instituted at Athens. According to his cen- 
sus, all citizens were divided into four classes ; 
1. Pentacosiomedimni (lleio-aKoo-io/iefii/awi), 
or persons possessing landed property which 
yielded an annual income of at least 500 
mediinni of dry or liquid produce. 2. Mip- 
peis ('Imrets), i. e. knights or persons able 
to keep a war-horse, were those whose lands 
yielded an annual produce of at least 800 me- 
dimni, whence they are also called rpiajcoa-topi- 
Sifivot, 3. Zeugitae (Zeuytrat), i. e. persons 
able to keep a yoke of oxen (fevyos), were 
those whose annual income consisted of at 
least 150 medunni. 4. The Thetes (©v^es) 
contained all the rest of tho free population, 
whose income was below that of the Zeugitae. 
The constitution of Athens, so long as it was 
based upon these clnsscs, was a timocracy 
(ripoKparia, or a.itb TLp.rip.aTuv ffoXiTeia). The 
highest magistracy at Athens, or the archon- 
ship, was at first accessible only to persons 
of the first class, until Aristides threw all tho 
state offices jopen to all classes indiscrimi- 
nately. The maintenance of the republic 
mainly devolved upon the first three classes, 
the last being exempted from all taxes. As 
the land in the legislation of Solon was re- 
garded as the capital which yielded an annual 
income, he regulated his system of taxation 
by the value of the land, which was treated 
as the taxable capital. Lists of this taxable 
property {aircypa^ai') were kept at first by 
the naucrari, who also had to conduct the 
census, and afterwards by the dcmarchi. — As 
propel^ is a fluctuating thing, the census 
was repeated from time to time, but the 
periods differed in tho various parts of 
Greece, for in some a census was held every 
year, and in others every two or four years. 
At Athens every person had to state tho 
amount of his property, and if there was any 
doubt about his honesty, it seems that a 
ooanter-ralaatian(^(r(M7}(’'(Oinlght be made. 
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This system of taxation according to classes, 
and based upon the possession of productive 
estates, xmderwent a considerable change in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, though the 
divisions into classes themselves continued 
to be observed for a considerable time after. 
Aa the wants of the republic increased, and 
as many citizens were possessed of large 
property, without being landed proprietors, 
the original land-tax was changed into a 
property-tax. This property-tax was called 
eiffK^opd, concerning which see Eisphora. 
Compare Leituroiae ; and for the taxes paid 
by resident aliens, Mktoici. — (2) Koman. 
[Censor.] 

CENTESIMA, namely parsy or the hun- 
dredth part, also called vectigal rerum vena- 
liumy or eentesima rerum venaliumy was a tax 
of one per cent, levied at Home and in Italy 
upon all goods that were exposed for public 
sale at auctions. It was collected by persons 
called coaotores. Q'his tax was perhaps in- 
troduced after the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla. Its produce was assigned by 
Augustus to the aerarium miHtarc. Tiberius 
reduced the tax to one half per cent, [ducen- 
te»%ma)y after he bad changed Cappadocia 
into a province, and had thereby increased 
the revenue of the empire. Caligula in the 
beginning of his reign abolished the tax alto- 
gether for Italy. 

CENTUM VIKI, were judiccs, who resem- 
bled other judices in this respect, that they 
decided cases under the authority of a magis- 
tratus ; but they differed from other judices 
in being a definite body or collegium. This 
collegium seems to have been divided into 
four parts, each of which sometimes sat by 
itself. The origin of the court is unknown. 
According to an ancient writer, three were 
chosen out of each tribe, and consequently 
the whole number out of the 35 tribes would 
be 105, who, in round numbers, were called 
the hundred men. If the centumviri were 
chosen from the tribes, this seems a strong 
presumption in favour of the high antiquity 
of the court. It was the practice to set up a 
spear in the place where the centumviri were 
sitting, and accordingly the word Aosto, or 
hjavta eentumviraliSy Is sometimes used as 
equivalent to the words judicium centum- 
virale. The praetor presided in this court. 
The jurisdiction of the centumviri was chiefly 
confined to civil matters, but it appears that 
crimina sometimes came under their cogni- 
aance. The younger PMny, who practised 
in this court, makes frequent allusions to it 
in his letters. 

CENTt^RIA. [Exsaorms; Cobotia.] 
CENTCrUtA cOMiliA. [Comitia.] 

CENTCi^O. [Suaornm.] 


CENTUSSIS. [As.] 

CEKA (»o 7 p 6 s), wax. For its employment 
in painting, see Ficiura ; and for its appli- 
cation as a writing material, see Tabclak and 
Test AMEN tt^m . 

CEHEALIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 
search of her lost daughter Proserpine were 
represented by women, clothed in white, run- 
ning about witli lighted torches. During its 
continuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus, the spectators of which ap- 
peared in white ; but on any occasion of 
public mourning the games and festivals were 
not celel)rated at all, as the matrons could 
not app(‘ar at them except in white. The 
day of the Cerealia is doubtful ; some think 
it was the idcs or 13th of April, others the 
7th of the same month. 

CEREVIblA, CEllVlSIA (fv0os), ale or 
beer, was almost or altogether unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans ; but it was used very 
generally by the surrounding nations, whose 
soil and climate were lesK favourable to the 
growth of vines. According ♦o Herodotus, the 
Egyptians commonly drank “barley wine;” 
and Diodorus Siculus says that the Egyptian 
beer was nearly equal to wme in strength and 
flavour. The Iberians and Thracians, and the 
people in the north of Asia Minor, instead of 
drinking their beer out of cups, placed it 
before them in a large bowl or vase, which 
was sometimes of gold or silver. This being 
full to the brim with the grains, as well as 
the fermented liquor, the guests, when they 
pledged one another, drank together out of 
the some bowl by stooping d'lWA to it, 
although, when this token of frienaship was 
not intended, they adopted the more refined 
method of sucking up the fluid through tubes 
of cone. The Suevi and other northern na- 
tions offered to their gods libations of beer, 
and expected that to ^ink it in the presence 
of Odin would be among the delights of 
Valhalla. 

CErOMA (icnptaiiaX the oil mixed with 
wax with which wresUers were 

anointed ; also the place where they were 
anointed, and, in later times, the place where 
they wrestled. 

CERCCHI. [Navis.] 

OESTRUM. [PiOTORA.] 

CESTUS. ( 1 ) The t^ngs or bands of lea- 
ther, which were tied round the hands of 
boxers, in order to render their blows more 
powerM (iiJLdvret, or Ipdvrei mmftKol). The 
cestus was i&ed by boxers in tha earliest 
times, and is mentioned in the • but In 
the heroic times it consisted merely of thonga 
of leather, and differed from the oestosMised 
in later times in the public gamee, which waa 
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a most formidable weapon, being’ frequently 
covered with knots and* nails, and loaded 
with lead and iron. — (3) A band or tic of any 



kind, but more particularly the zone or girdle 
of Venus, on which was represented ^very 
thing that could awaken love. • 

CETRA, or CAETRA, a target, i. e. a small 
round shield, made of the hide of a quadru- 
ped. It formed part of the defensive armour 
of the Osci, and of the people of Spain, Mau- 
ritania, and Britain, and seems to have been 
much the same as the target of the Scotch 
Highlanders. The Romans do not appear to 
have used the cotra ; but we find mention of 
cetratae eohortes levied in the provinces. 
Livy compares it to the pefta of the Greeks 
and Macedonians, which was also a small 
light shield. 

CHALCIOECIA (xoXiciotKia), an annual 
festival, with sacrifices, held at Sparta in 
honour of Athena, sumamed Chalcioecm 
(XoAicioifcov), i. c. the goddess of the brazen- 
house. Young men marched on the occasion 
in full armour to the temple of the goddess ; 
and the ephors, although not entering the 
temple, but remaining within its sacred pre- 
cincts, were obliged to take part in the 
sacrifice. 

GHALCUS a denomination of 

Greek copper-money. Bronze or copper (x®^" 
•c6s) was very little used by the Greeks for 
money till after the time of Alexander the 
Great. The xahKia. Trowfjpa at Athens issued 
in B. 0. 406 were a peculiar exception ; and 
they were soon afterwards called in, and the 
silver currency restored. It is not improbable, 
however, that the copper coin called x«^o^s 
was in circulatio# in Athens still earlier. 
The smallest silver coin at Athens was the 
quarter obol, and the x“^o^s "was the half of 
that, or the eighth of an obol. Its value was 
somewMt more than 3-4th#of a farthing. 
The x«^ow in later times was divided into 
lepta^ of which it contoinod seven. In later 
times the obol was coined of copper as well as 
silver. 


CHARISTIA (from xapt^oiLiLL^ to grant a 
favour or pardon), a solemn feast among the 
Romans, to which none but relations and 
members of the same family were invited, in 
order that any quarrel or disagreement which 
had arisen amongst them might be made up. 
The day of celebration was the 19tU of Fob- 
luary. 

CIIEIRONOMIA (xeipovofiia), a mimetic 
movement of the hands, which formed a part 
of the art of dancing among the Greeks and 
Romans. In gymnastics it was applied to 
the jiiovements of the hands in pugilistic 
combat. 

CHEIROTONIA ixeiporovia). In the 
Athenian assemblies two modes of voting were 
practised, the one by pebbles 
the other by a show of hands (xeiporoveiv). 
The latter was employed in the election of 
those magistrates who were chosen in the 
public assemblies, and who were hence called 
xeipoToiTjToi, in voting upon laws, and in 
some kinds of trials on matters which con- 
cerned the people. We frequently find, how- 
ever, the word i/nr}<^t?e<r6at used where the 
votes were really given by show of hands. 
The manner of voting by a show of hands 
was as follows:— The herald said; “Who- 
ever thinks that Meidias is guilty, let him 
lift up hiB hand." Then those who thought 
.so stretehed forth their hands. Then the 
herald said again : “ Whoever thinks that 
Meidias is not guilty, let him lift up his 
hand and those who were of this opinion 
stretched forth their hands. The number of 
hands was counted each time by the herald ; 
and the president, upon the herald’s report, 
declared on which side the majority voted. 
It is important to understand clearly the 
compounds of this word. A vote condemning 
an accused person is icaTaxetpoToj^ta ; ono^ ac- 
quitting him, aTTOxecpOTOi/ta ; errixeipoToveiv is 
to confirm by a majority of votes ; errixeipo- 
Tovta Ttov' vofuttv was a revision of the laws, 
which took place at the beginning of every year : 
itTLxeipoTovia twv apx^v was a vote taken in the 
first assembly of each prytany on the conduct 
of the magistrates ; in these eases, those who 
voted for the confirmation of the law, or for 
the continuance iq. office of the magistrate, 
were said eirixeiporovelv, those on the other 
side offoxeipoTovetv : Siax^iporopia is a vote for 
one of two alternatives : aynx^ipoTowip, to 
vote agamst a proposition. The compounds 
of have similar meanings. 

CIIlROGRAPHUM (x«P<>yp«^®'')» 
first, as its derivation implies, a hand-writing 
or autograph. In this its simple sense, x**P 
in Greek and mantts in Latin are often sub- 
stituted for it. From this meaning was easily 
derived that of a signature to a will or ithei 
o 3 
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instr:imeni, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. 

CHITON (xiTtij/). [Tunica.] 

CHLAENA (x^tva). [Pallium.] 
CHLAMI^B dim. a 

scarf, denoted an article of the amictua, or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. It was for the 
most part vrooUcn ; and it differed from the 
himatiofi (i/aanov), or cloak, the usual amictus 
of the male sex, in being smaller, liner, and 
oblong instead of square, its length being 
generally about twice its breadth. The scarf 
does not appear to have been much worn by 
children. It w.as generally assumed on 
reaching adolescence, and was worn by the 
ephebi from about seventeen to twenty 3 ^ears 
of age, and hence was called «0v/3i7tic^ 

It was also worn by the military, especially 
of high rank, over their body armour, and by 
hunters and travellers, more particularly on 
horseback. The usual mode of wearing the 
scarf was to pass one of its shorter sides 
round the neck, and to fasten it by means of 
a brooch { fibula) ^ either over the breast (cut, 
Hasta), in which case it hung down the back, 
or over the right shoulder, so as to cover the 
left arm (out, Causi4}. In the following cut 
it is worn again in another way. The apti- 


diUnmi. (The Figure on the left from a Faulting on a 
Vaee ; that on the right from the Bnt. Mue.) 

tude of the scarf to he turned In every pos- 
sible form around the body, made It useful 
even for defence. The hunter used to wrap 
his chlamye about his left arm when pursuing 
wild animals, and preparing to fight with 
them. The annexed woodcut exhibits a 
f^re of Neptune armed with the trident in 
his right hand, and having a chlamys to 
protect the left. When Diana goes to the 
ehase, as she does not require her scarf for 
purposes of defence, she draws it from behind 
over her shoulders, and twists it round her 


waist BO that the belt of her quiver passes across 
it. (See woqdcut.) Among the Romans the 



scarf came more into use under the empe- 
rors. Caligula wore one enriched with gold. 
SeveruB, when he was in the country or on 
an expedition, wore a scarf dyed with the 
coccus. 

CHOENIX (xowi(X a Greek measure of 
capacity, the size of which is difibrontly 
given ; it was probably of different sizes in 
the several states. Some writers make it 
equal to three cotylae (nearly Ij pints Eng- 
lish) ; others to four cotylae (nearly 2 pints 
English) ; others again make it eight cotylae 
(nearly 4 pints English). 

CHOREGUS Cx*>Pny^), a person who had 
to bear the expenses of the chorogia (xopiryfa), 
one of the regularly recurring state burthens 
(cyKvicAioc XecTovpylai) at Athens. The cho- 
regrus was appointed by his tribe, though we 
are not informed according to what order. 
The same person might serve as choregns for 
two tribes at once; and after b.c. 412 a de- 
cree was passed allowing two persons to unite 
and undertake a Choregia together. The du- 
ties of tho choregia consisted in providing 
the choruses for tragedies and comedies, the 
lyric choruses of men and boys, the pyrrhl- 
cists, the cyclic choruses, and tho ohomses of 
flute-players for the diffrrent religious festi- 
vals at Athens. When a poet intended to 
bring out a play, he had^to get a chorus as- 
signed him by the archon [Chouvb], who 
nominated a choregns to fulfil the requisite 
duties. He had first to collect his chorus, 
and then to prSbure a teacher (xopeSi^riraAos), 
whom he p^d for instructing the oforcutae. 
The chorus were generally maintained, during 
the period of their instruction, at the expllnsf 
of the chorda. The ohoregus who exhl- 
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blted the beet musioal or theatrical entertain- 
ment received ae a prize a tripod, which he 
had the expense of consecrati^, and some- 
times he had also to build the monument on 
which it was placed. There was a whole 
street at Athens formed by the line of these 
tripod-temples, and called ** The Street of the 
Tripods.” 

CHOBUS (xop<fe) probably si^lfled origin- 
ally a company of dancers dancing In a ring. ! 
In later times, a chorio performance always 
Implies the singing or musical recitation of a 
poetical composition, accompanied by appro- 
priate dancing and gesticulation, or at least 
by a measured march. In all the Dorian 
states, especially among the Spaertans, choral 
performances were cultivated with great assi- 
duity. Various causes contributed to this, as, 
for example, their universal employment in 
the worship of Apollo, the fact that they were 
not confined to the men, but that uomen 
also took part in them, and that many of the 
dances had a gymnastic character given them, 
and were employed as a mode of training to 
martial exercises. [Saltatio.] Hence Doric 
lyi'io poetry became almost exclusively choral, 
which was not the case with the other great 
school of Greek lyric poetry, the Aeolian ; so 
that the Doric direct came to be looked upon 
as the appropriate dialect for choral compo- 
sitions, and Doric forms were retained by the 
Athenians even in the choral compositions 
which were interwoven with their di'amas. 
The instrument commonly used in connection 
with the Doric choral poetry was the cithara. 
A great impetus was given to choral poetry 
by its application to the dithyramb. This an- 
cient Bacchanalian performance seems to have 
been a hymn sung by one or more of an irre- 
gular band of revellers, to the music of the 
flute. Arion, a contemporary of Periander, 
was the first who gave a regular choral form 
to the dithyramb. This chorus, which ordi- 
narily consisted of fifty men or youths, danced 
in a ring round the altar of Dionysus. Henco 
sueh choruses were termed cyclic {kvkKloi 
XopoO. With the introduction of a regular 
choral character, Arion also substituted the 
eithara for the flute. It was from the dithy- 
ramb that the Attic tragedy was developed. 
For details see Tbaooedia. From the time 
of Sophocles onwards the regular number of 
the chorus in a tragedy was IS ; but it is 
impossible to arri^ at any definite conclusion 
with regard to the number of the chorus in 
the early dramas of Aeschylus. The fact 
that the number of the ditbyramblo chorus 
was SO, and that the myt^logical number 
of tl^lOceanldes and Danai^ was the same, 
tempts one to suppose that the chorus In the 
and the Bupplices consisted Of 


SO. Most writers, however, agree In think- 
ing that such a number was too large to have 
been employed. The later chorus of 16 was 
arranged in a quadrangular form (wpd- 
V**'®*'), It entered the theatre by the passage 
to the right of the spectators. [Ths-atrum.] 
im entrance was termed irapofios ; iw leaving 
the stage In the course of the play tieraaroinv ; 
Its re-entrance imndpoSoi ; its exit eufmSoc. 
As it entered in three lines, with the specta- 
tors on its left, the stage on its right, the 
middle choreutes of the left row (rpiro? apur- 
T^ou) was the Coryphaeus or Hegemon, who 
in early times at least was not unfrequently 
the choregus himself. Of course the posi- 
tions first taken up by the choreutac were 
only retained till they commenced their evo- 
Intions. To guide them in these, lines wore 
marked upon the boards with which the 
orchestra was floored. The flute as well as 
the cithara was used as an accompaniment to 
the choric songs. The dunce of the tragic 
chorus was called eja/ieXeia. — The ordinary 
number of the chorus in a comedy was 24. 
Like the tragic chorus it was arranged in a 
quadrangular form, and entered the orchestra 
from opposite sides, according as it was sup- 
posed to come from the city or from the 
country. It consisted sometimes half of male 
and half of female choreutao. The dance of 
the comic chorus was the KopSa^. In the 
Satyric dralna the chorus consisted of Satyrs : 
its number is quite uncertain. Its dance was 
called trUivvii. "When a poet intended to 
bring forward a play, be had to apply for a 
chorus (xop^»»' oxrvlv) to the archons, to the 
king archon if the play was to be brought 
forward at the Leuaea, to the archon epony- 
mus if at the great Dionysia. If the play 
were thought to deserve it, he received a 
chorus (x^pov Kafifidveiv^ the expenses of 
which were borne by a choregus. [Chohe- 
ous.] The poet then either trained iSidda-Ktiv) 
the chorus himself, or entrusted that business 
to a professed chorus trainer (xopofiiSao-KoAos) 
who usually had an assistant (v»ro6i6a<rjeaA«'l. 
For training the chorus in its evolutions there 
was also an &pxi 7 (rrofi(Sa<neaAos. 

CHOUS, or CHOBUS (xovff or ™ 

equal to the Boman congius, and contained six 
$d(jreu, or sextarii (nearly six pints Bnglish). 
It seems that there was also a smaller mew* 
sure of the some name, containing two sex- 
taril (nearly two pints English). 

CHBONOLOGiA (xpovokaylaX chrondlogy. 
The OreqkB reckoned their years generally 
accordii^ to their magistrates, In the early 
according to the years of the reign 
their kings, and afterwards according to their 
annual ma^strates. At Athens the year waa 
called by the name o( one of the nine arohonii 
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who from this circumstance was called 
«7r<iw/Aos, or the archon par excellence ; and 
at Sparta the years were called after one of 
the live ephors, who for this reason was Ukc- 
wise termed e7rcoia>p.os. In Argos .time was 
counted according to the years of the nigh 
priestess of Ilcra, who held her office for life 
(qpecriV) ; and the inhabit.aiits of Elia probably 
reckoned according to the Olympic games, 
which wore celebrated every fifth year during 
the first full moon which followed after the 
summer solstice. Thus there was no era 
which was used by all the Greeks in common 
for the ordinary pin poses of life. — Timaeus, 
who flourished about u.c. 260, was the flist 
historian who counted the years by Olym- 
piads, each of which contained four years. 
The beginning of the Olympiads is commonly 
fixed in the year 39.38 of the Julian period, 
or in B.c. 776. If we want to reduce any 
given Olympiad to years before Christ, c. g. 
Ol. 87, we take the number of the Olympiads 
actually elapsed, that is, 86, multiply it by 4, 
and deduct the number obtained from 776, so 
that the first year of the 87 th 01. will be the 
sdmo as the year 432 b.c. If the number of 
Olympiads amounts to more than 776 years, 
that is, if the Olympiad falls after the birth 
of Christ, the process is the same as before, 
but from the sum obtained by multiplying 
the Olympiads by 4, wc must ^educt the 
number 776, and what remains is the num- 
ber of the years after Christ. As the Olym- 
pic games were celebrated 293 times, weh.ave 
293 Olympic cycles, that is, 1172 years, 776 
of which fall before, and 396 after Christ. — • 
Some writers also adopted the Trojan era, the 
full of Troy being placed by Eratosthenes and 
those who adopted this era, in the year u.c. 
1184. After the time of Alexander the Great, 
several other eras were introduced in the 
kingdoms that arose out of his empire. The 
first was the Philippic era, sometimes also 
called the era of Alexander or the era of 
Odessa ; it began on the 12 th of November 
B.c. 324, the date of the accession of Philip 
Arrhidaeus. The second was the ora of the 
Seleucidae, beginning on the 1st of October 
B.c. 312, the date of the victory of Seleucus 
Nicator at Gaza, and of his rc-conquest of 
Babylonia. This era was used very exten- 
sively in the East. The Chaldaean era dif- 
fered from it only by six months, beginning 
in the spring of b.c. 311. Lastly, the eras of 
Antioch, of which there were three, but the 
one most commonly used began in NoTember 
B.c. 49. — ^The Homans during the' time of the 
republic reckoned their years by the names 
of the consuls, which were registered in the 
Fasti. Along with this era there existed 
another, used only by the historians. It 


reckoned the years from the foundation of tbe 
city [ah vrbe condita ) ; hut the year of tho 
foundation of ^e city was a question of un- 
certainty among the Komans themselves. M. 
Terentius Varro placed it on the 2lBt of April 
in the third year of the 6th Olympiad, that 
IS, B.c. 753 ; and this is the era most com- 
monly used. To find out the year b.c. corre- 
sponding to the year a.v.o., subtract the year 
A.u.c. from 754; thus 606 a.u.c. = 149 b.c. 
To find out the year a.d. corresponding to 
the year a.u.c., subtract 753 from the year 
A.u.c. ; thus 767 a.u.c. = 14 a.d. 

CHRYSENDETA, costly dishes used by the 
Romans at their entertainments, apparently 
made of silver, with golden ornaments. 
CIDARIS. [Tiaiia.] 

CINCTUS GAlilNUS. [Toqa.] 
CINGULUM. [Zona.] 

CInerARIUS. [Cadamistbum.] 
CINERES. [Funv'.] 

CINIFLO^ [Cauamisthum.] 

CIPPUS, a low column, sometimes round, 
but more frequently rectangular. Cippi were 
used for various purposes ; the decrees of the 
senate were sometimes inscribed upon them ; 
and with distances engraved upon them, they 
also served us milestones. They were, how- 
ever, more frequently emidoyed as sepulchral 
monuments. It was also usual to place at 
one corner of the burying-ground a cippus, 
on which the extent of the burying-ground 
was marked, towards the road [in fironte)^ 
and backwards to the fields [in agrum). 



Cippua, in the Vatican. # 
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CIRCENSEwS LtJDI. [Ciinrja.] 

CIRCiTORES, or CIRCUITORES. [Cab- 

TBA.] 

CIRCUS. When Tarquinius ^riscua had 
taken the totrn of Apiolae from the Latina, 
he commemorated his success by an exhibi- 
tion of races and pugilistic contests in the 
Murcian valley, between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, around which a number of 
temporary platforms were erected by the 
patres and equites, caUod apectaetdat foti, or 
forulif from their resemblance to the deck of 
a ship ; each one raising a stage for himself, 
upon which he stood to view the games. 
This course, with its surrounding scaffoldings, 
was termed circus ; cither because the spec- 
tators stood round to see the shows, or be- 


cause the procession and races went round in 
a circuit. Previously, however, to the death 
of Tarquin, a permanent building was con- 
structed for the purpose, with regular tiers 
of seats in the form of a theatre. To this the 
name of Circus Maximus was subsequently 
given, as a distinction from the Flaminion 
anrl other similar buildings, which it sur- 
passed in extent and splendour ; and hence 
it is often spoken of as the Circus, without 
any distinguishing epithet. Of the Circus 
Maximus scarcely a vestige now remains; 
but this loss is fortunately supplied by the 
remains of a small circus on the Via Appia, 
the ground-plan of which is in a state of con- 
I siderable preservation : it is represented in 
1 the annexed cut, and may he taken as a mo- 



del of all others. Around the double lines 
(A, A) were arranged the scats (gradua, ae- 
dilUif aubaellia), as in a theatre, termed col- 
lectively the cavea ; the lowest of which were 
separated from the ground by e^podiumj and 
the whole divided longitudinally by praecmc- 
tioneat and diagonally into cuneij with their 
vomitorw attached to each. [Amphtthk- 
ATRxm.] Towards the extremity of the upper 
branch of the oavea^ the general outline is 
broken by an outwork (B), which was pro- 
bably the pulvmar^ or station for the empe- 
ror, as it is placed in the best situation for 
seeing both the commencement and end of 
the course, and in the most prominent part 
of the circus. In the opposite branch is ob- 
served another interruption to the uniform 
line of seats (C), betokening also, ft-om its 
construction, a place of distinction; which 
might have been assigned to the person at 
whose expense the games wore given {editor 
apectaexdorunC), the centre of the area 
was a low wall (D^pnuming lengthways down 
the course, which, from its resemblance to 
the position of the dorsal hone in the human 
frame, was termed apina. At each extremity 
of the||||pina were placed, upeft a base (E, E), 
three wooden cylinders, of a conical shape, j 
like cypress trees, which were called 


the goals. Their situation is distinctly seen 
in the cut on p. 89. The most remarkable 
objects upon the apina were two columns (F) 
supporting seven conical balls, which, from 
their resemblance to eggs, were called ova. 
Their use was to enable the spectators to 
count the number of rounds which had been 
run; and they were seven in number, be- 
cause seven was the number of the circuits 
made in each race. As each round was run, 
one of the ova was cither put up or taken 
down. An egg was adopted for this purpose, 
in honour of Castor and Pollux. At the 
other extremity of the spina were two similar 
columns [G), sustaining dolphins, termed 
delphinaej or delpJnnarum columnae^ which 
! do not appear to have been intended to be 
removed, but only placed there as correspond- 
ing ornaments to the ova ; and the figure 
of the dolphin was selected in honour of 
Neptune. These figures are also seen in the 
cut on p. 89. At the extremity of the circus 
in which the two horns of the oavea termi- 
nate, were placed the stalls for the horses and 
chariots (H, H), commonly caUed coroerw, 
but more anciently the whole Une of huUding 
at this end of the circus was termed oppidwm : 
hence in the circus, of which the plan is 
given above, we find two towers (I, I) at 
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each end of the earcer6s. The number of 
carcerea is suppoeed to have been usually 
twelve, as in this plan. They were vaults, 
olosed in trant by ^ates of open wood-work 
(eaticelli), which were opened simultaneously 


upon the signal being given, by removing a 
rope attached to pilasters of the kind called 
Mennae, placed for that puri>o8e between 
each stall, upon which the gates were imme- 
diately thrown open by a number of men, as 



Carccres opening of the Gates. (From a marble at Velletii.) 


represented in the preceding woodcut. The 
out below represents a set of four carcerea, 
with their Jlermae, and caneelli open, as left 
after the chariots had started ; in which the 
gates are made to open inwards. The pre- 
ceding account and woodcuts will he 8ufla.cient 
to explain the meaning of the various words 
by which the carcerea were desig^nated in 
poetical language, namely, olauatra, crypta^ 
fauces, ostia, fores carceria, repaguta, liniina 
eqttorum. There were five entrances to the 
circus ; one (L) in the centre of the carcerea, 
called porta pompae, because it was the one 
through which the Ciroensian procession en- 
tered, and the others at M, M, N, and O. At 
the entrance of the course, exactly in the 
direction of the line (J, K), were two small 
pedestals {hermuli) on each side of the po- 
dium, to which was attached a chalked rope 
{alba tinea), for the puipose of making the 
start fair, precisely as Is practised at Rome 
for the horse-races during Carnival. Thus, 
when the doors of the carcerea were thrown 
opexi, if any of the horses rushed out before 
the others, they were brought up by this rope 
until the whole were fairly abreast, when it 
was loosened from one side, and all poured 
into the course at once. T^ line was also 
called colx, and creta. The metae served 
•lUy to regulate the turnings of the course, 


the alba linea an.jwered to the storting and 
winning post of modern days. — ^From this 
description the Circus Maximus diifered little, 
except in sfirtc and magnificence of embellish- 
ment. The numbers which the Circus Max- 
imus was capable of containing are computed 
at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 by Pliny, 
and 385,000 by P. Victor, all of which are 
probably correct, but have reference to dif- 
ferent periods of its history. Its length, in 
the time of Julius Caesar, was three stadia, 
the width one, and the depth of the buildingE 
occupied half a stadium. When the Circui 
Maximus was permanently formed by Taz- 
qninius Prisous, each of the thirty curiae had 
a particular place assigned to It ; hut as xu 
provision was made for the plebeians in ihii 
circus, it is supposed that the Circus Flami* 
niuB was designed for the gomes of the com- 
monalty, who in early times chose <hcir tri- 
bunes there, on the Flamlnian field. However 
in the latter days of the republic, these invi- 
dious distinctions were lost, and aU classec 
sat promiscuously in the circus. The seati 
were then marked off at intervals by a Uue 
or groove drawn across them {linea), so thai 
the space included between two lines affordec 
sitting room for a certain number of specta< 
tors. Under the empire, however, the sena 
tors and equites were separated from thi 
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common people. The seat of the emperor 
{puhinar or cubiculum) was most likely in 
the same situation in the Circus Maximus as 
in the one above described. — The Circensian 
games {Ltidi (Arcensea) were first instituted 
by EomuluSy according to the legends, when 
he wished to attract the Sabine population to 
Borne, for the purpose of furnishing his own 
people with wives, and were celebrated in 
honour of the god Census, or Neptunus 
Equestris, from whom they were styled Cb»- 
auales. But after the construction of the 
Circus Maximus they were called indiscrimi- 


nately CIrceiMes, JKomont, or Magni. They 
embraced six kinds of games ; — I. Cirasus ; 
II. liUnvs Tho^ak \ III. PuaxA Eqvestjixs j 
IV. CanTAMSH Gtmnicum ; V. Venaho ; 71, 
Nauxachia. The two last were not peculiar 
to the circus, but were exhibited also in the 
amphitheatre, or in buildings appropriated 
for them. The games commenced with a 
grand procession {Fompa Oircenata), in which 
all those who were about to exhibit in the 
circus, as well as persons of distinction, bore 
a part. The statues of the gods formed the 
most conspicuous feature in the show, which 



Caienot Baoe in Circus. (Floreotlna Gem.) 


were iwraded ujxm wooden platforms, called 
feroula and themae. The former were borne 
upon the shoulders, as the statues of saints 
are carried in modem processions ; the latter 
were drawn along upon wheels. — I. Cvbsus, 
the races. The carriage usually employed in 
the circus was drawn by two or four horses 
{higaet quadHgm'S, [Cureub.] The usual 
number of ohariotf which started for each 
race was four. The drivers {aurigae^ agitor 
torea) were also divided into four companies, 
each distinguished by a difiEerent colour, to 
the four seasons the year, and 
callod7/aotio; thus f actio praamut the green, 
represented the spring ; faetio russato, red, 
tbMt summer ; faetio veneta, azure, the au» 


tunm ; and facHo alha or albata, white, the 
winter. Originally there were but two foc- 
tions, albata and rwaata^ and consequently 
only two chariots started at each race. . The 
driver stood in his car within the reins, which 
went round his back. This enabled him to 
throw all his weight against the horses, by 
leaning backwards ; but it greatly enhanced 
his danger in case of an upset. To avoid 
this peril, a sort of knife or bill-hook was 
carried at the waist, for the purpose of cut- 
ting the reins in a case of emergency. When 
ft.li ^as ready, the doors of the carceres were 
flung open, and the chariots were formed 
abreast of the alba Unea by men esUed moro- 
toree from their duty; the signal for the 
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start was then giren by the person who pre- 
sided at the games, sometimes by sound of 
trumpet, or more usually by letting fall a 
napkin; whence the Ciroensian games are 
called spectcusuia mapptie. The alba linea 
was then cast off, and the race commenced, 
the extent of which was seven times round 
the spifMt keeping it always on the left. A 
course of seven circuits was termed unuu 
misaua, and twenty-five was the number of 
races run in each day, the last of which was 
called miastts aerariuSf because in early times 
the expense of it was defrayed by a collection 
of money (aes) made amongst the people. 
The victor descended from his car at the con- 
clusion of the race, and ascended the spinaj 
where he received Ms reward {bravium^ from 
the Greek ^po^eiov), wMch consisted in a 
considerable sum of money. The horse- 
racing followed the same rules as the chariots. 
The enthusiasm of the Bomans for these 
races exceeded all hounds. Lists of the 
horses with their names and colours, 

and those of the drivers, were 'handed about, 
and heavy bets made upon each faction ; and 
sometimes the contests between two parties 
broke out into open violence and bloody quar- 
rels, until at last the disputes which origin- 
ated in the circus had nearly lost the Empe- 
ror Justinian his crown.— -II. Lunus Trojae, 
a sort of sham-fight, said to have been in- 
vented by Aeneas, performed by young men 
of rank on horseback, and often exhibited by 
the emperors, — III. Puona equesthib et 
PEDESTRis, a representation of a battle, upon 
which occasions a camp was formed in the 


circus. — ^TV. Certamen Gymnictim. See Atii- 
LETAE, and the references to the articles there 
given.— V. [Venatio.] — \1, [Natjmachia.] 
CIsiUM, a light open carriage with two 
wheels, adapted to carry two persons rapidly 
ft'om place to place. The cisia were quickly 
drawn by mules. 


Cicero mentions the 
case of a messenger 
who travelled 56 
miles in 10 hours 
in such vehicles, 
which were kept for 
hire at the stations 
along the great 
roads ; a proof that 
the ancients considered six Roman miles per 
hour as an extraordinary speed. 

CISTA (Kitmj). (1) A small box or chest, 
in which anything might be placed, but more 
particularly applied to the small boxes which 
were carried in procession in the festivals of 
Pemeter and Dionysus. These boxes, which 
were always kept closed in the public proces- 
fions, contained sacred things donneoted with 



Ciiiuni. (From manument 
atlgel, ntnrTrovM.) 


the worship of these deities. In the repre- 
sentations of Dionysiao processions on ancient 
vases women carrying cistae are frequently 
introduced. — (») The hallot-box, into wMch 


« 


Ciita. (From a Painting on a Vote.) 

those who voted in the comitia and in tho 
courts of justice cast their tabellae. It is re- 
presented in the annexed cut, and 
should not be confounded with the 
situla or sitella^ into which sortes 
or lots were thrown. [SiTuna.] 

CISTOPHORUS (icMTTo^dpos), a silver coin, 
which is supposed to belong to Rhodes, and 
which was in general circulation in Asia 
Minor at the time of the conquest of that 
country by the Romans. It took its name 
from the device upon it, wMch was either the 
sacred chest [cista) of Bacchus, or m »rp pro- 
bably a flower called Kiordr. Its value is 
extremely uncertain : some writers suppose 
it to have been worth in our money about 
1\d. 

CITHARA. [Ltxa.] 

CiVTS. [CmTAB.] 

Ci VITAS, citiEensMp. (1) Greek (iroXi- 
T6ia). Aristotle defines a citizen (iraXfrqs) to 
be one who is a partner in the legislative and 
judicial power (/a^roxo? KpCa-euK icoi dpx^f). 
No definition will equally apply to all the 
different states of Greece, or to any ainglo 
state at different times ; the above seems to 
comprehend more or less properly all those 
whom the common use o!^ language entitled 
to the name. A state in the heroic ages was 
the government of a prince; the citizens were 
his subjects, and derived all their privileges, 
civil as well a# religious, from their jfiobles 
and princes. The shadows of a oonsRl and 
assembly were already in existence, but their 
business was to obey. Upon the whole Hie 
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notion of cltizensliip in the heroic ages mly 
existed so far as the condition of aliens or of 
domestio slaves was its negative. The rise 
of a dominant class gradually overthrew the 
monarchies of ancient Greece. Of such a 
class, the chief characteristics were good birth 
and the hereditary transmission of privileges, 
the possession of land, and the performance 
of military service. To these characters the 
names gamori (ydfiopoL)^ knights (imrcls), #»«- 
patridae (evirorpifiai), &c. severally corre- 
spond. Strictly speaking, these were the only 
citizens ; yet the lower class were quite dis- 
tinct from bondmen or slaves. It commonly 
happened that the nobility occupied the forti- 
fied towns, while the demus lived in 

the country and followed agricultural pur- 
suits: whenever the latter were gathered 
within the walls, and became seamen or 
handicraftsmen, ^e difference of ranks was 
soon lost, and wealth made the only standard. 
The quarrels of the nobility among ^emselves, 
and the aihnixturo of population arising from 
immigrations, all tended to raise the lower 
orders from their political subjection. It 
must be remembered, too, that the possession 
of domestic slaves, if it placed them in no 
new relation to the governing body, at any 
rate gave them leisure to attend to the higher 
duties of a citizen, and thus served to increase 
their political efficiency. During the convul- 
sions which followed the heroic ages, natural- 
isation was readily granted to all who desired 
it; as the value of citizenship increased, it 
was, of course, more sparingly bestowed. The 
ties of hospitality descended from the prince 
to the state, and the friendly relations of the 
Homeric heroes were exchanged for the 
Trpofet/iai of a later period. In political inter- 
course, the importance of these last soon be- 
gan to be felt, and the Proxenm at Athens, in 
after times, obtained rights only inferior to 
actual citizenship. [Uospitium.] The iso- 
polite relation existed, however, on a much 
more extended scale. Sometimes particular 
privileges were granted : as ewiYoftta, the 
right of intermarriage; eysTji<ris, the right 
of acquiring landed property; orrfAeta, im- 
munity from tajcation, especially ireAeia p,<Tot- 
Ki'ov, fh)m the tax imposed on resident aliens. 
All these privileges were included under the 
general term t^wr^Acia, or tounuAireta, and the 
class who obtained them were called lo-oreAew. 
They bore the same lArthens with the citizens, 
and could plead in the courts or transact 
business with the people, without the inter- 
vention of a wpo<rran}c, or patron. Bespecting 
the divkion of the Athenioi# citizens into 
tribes, pfiratriae and demes, see the article 
TsiBirs and Dehttb* — we would picture to 
onjv^yes the true notion which the Greeks 


I embodied in the word polis (mihitX we must 
' lay aside all modem ideas respecting the 
I naluw and object of a state. With us practi- 
cally, if not in theory, the essential object of 
a state hardly embraces more than the pro- 
tection of life and property. The Greeks, on 
the other hand, had the most vivid conception 
of the state as a whole, every part of which 
was to oo-operate to some great end to which 
all other duties were considered as subor- 
dinate. Thus the aim of democracy was said 
to be liberty ; wealth, of oligarchy; and edu- 
cation, of aristocracy. In all governments 
the endeavour was to draw the social union 
as close as possible, and it seems to have been 
with this view that Aristotle laid down a 
principle which answered well enough to the 
accidental circumstances of the Grecian states, 
that a polls must be of a certain size. This 
unity of purpose was nowhere so ftdly carried 
out as in the government of Sparta. The 
design of Spartan institutions was evidently 
to unite the governing body among themselves 
against the superior numbers of the subject 
population. The division of lands, the sys- 
sitia, the education of their youth, all tended 
to this great object. [Helotks ; Peuiobci.] 
In legal rights all Spartans were equal : but 
there were yet several gradations, which, 
when once formed, retained their bold on the 
aristocratic feelings of the people. First, 
there was the dignity of the Hcraclide fami- 
lies ; and, connected with this, a certain pre- 
eminence of the Hyllean tribe. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the Bomoioi (o/xoioi) 
and Hypomeiones {yirofi.eiove^X which, in later 
times, appears to have been considerable. 
The latter term probably comprehended those 
citizens who, from degeneracy of manners or 
other causes, had undergone some kind of 
civil degradation. To these the Homoioi were 
opposed, although it is not certain in what 
the preeiso difference consisted. All the 
Spartan citizens were included in the three 
tribes, Hylleans, Dymanes or Dymanatae, and 
Famphilians, each of which was divided into 
ten obes or phrutrios. The citizens of Sparta, 
as of most oligarchical states, were landowner**, 
although this does not seem to ha\e been 
looked upon as an essential of citizenship*. — 
(2) Bosian. Cimtas means the whole body 
of oivest or members, df any given state, and 
the word is frequently used by the Roman 
writers to express the rights of a Koman 
citizen, as distinguished from those of other 
I persons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases, 
dare civitatemf donare ewitate^ usurpa/re eivu 
totem. Some members of a political commu- 
nity (eipes) may have more political rights 
thitn others ; and this was the cose at Rome 
under the republic, in which we find a die* 
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tinction made between two great classes of 
Homan citizens, one that had, and another 
that had not, a share in the sovereign power 
(optima jurOt non optima jure cives). That 
which peculiarly distinguished the higher 
class, or the optima jure cives, was the right 
to vote in a tribe ( jus stuff ragiorwn)^ and the 
capacity oi enjoying magistracy (jus hono- 
Tum), The inferior class, or the non optima 
iure eiveSi did not possess the above rights, 
which the Romans called jus publicum^ but 
they only had the jus primlum^ which com- 
prehended the jus connubii and jus commerciiy 
and those who had not these had no citizen- 
ship. — Under the empire wo ilnd the free 
persons who were within the political limits 
of the Roman state divided into three great 
classes. The same division probably existed 
in an early period of the Roman state, and 
certainly existed in the time of Cicero. These 
classes were, Cives^ Latini^ and Peregrini. 
dvis is he who possesses the complete rights 
of a Roman citizen. Peregrinus was inca- 
pable of exercising the rights of commerctum 
and connuhiumt which were the characteristic 
rights of a Roman citizen; but he had a 
capacity for making all kinds of contracts 
which were allowable by the jus gentium. 
The Latmus was in an intermediate state ; 
he had not the connuhium^ and consequently 
he had not the patria poteatas nor rights of 
agnatio ; but he had the commercium or the 
right of acquiring quiritarian ownership, and 
he had also a capacity for all acts incident to 
quiritarian ownership, as the power of making 
a will in Roman form, and of becoming heres 
under a will. The rights of a Roman citizen 
were acquired in several ways, but most com- 
monly by a person being born of parents who 
were Roman citizens. A slave might obtain 
the civitas by manumission [vindieta)^ by the 
census, and by a lestamontum, if there was 
no legal impediment; but it depended on 
circumstances whether he became a civis 
J&omanitSf a Latinus, or in the number of the 
ptregrmi dediticii. [Makumissio.] The 
civitas could be conferred on .« foreigner by a 
lex, as in the case of Archios, who was a 
civis of Heraclea, a civitas which had a foedus 
with Borne, and who claimed the civitas Ro- 
mana under the prorisions of a lex of Silvanus 
and Garbo, s. o. 89. By the provisions of 
this lex, the person who chose to take the 
benefit of It was required, within sixty days 
after the pacing of the lex, to signify to the 
praetor his w^^ ahd consent' to accept the 
civitas (proffteti). This lea^was intended to 
give the civitas, under certain limitations, to 
foreigners who were citizens of foedorate 
states (foederatia dimtaHbus adacripti), 
[FosDxnATAn Cxtitatss.] Thus the great 


mass of the Italians obtained the civitas, and 
the privileges of the former civitates foede- 
ratae were extended to the provinces, first to 
part of Gaul, and then to Sicily, under the 
name of Jus Latii or Latinitas. This Latini- 
tos gave a man the right of acquiring the 
Roman citizenship by having exercised a 
magistratus in his own civitas ; a privilege 
which belonged to the foedcratae civitates of 
Italy before they obtained the Roman civitas. 
CLARIGXTIO. [Fetiales.] 

CLASSiCUM. [CouNU.] 

CLAVUS ANNALIS. In the early ages of 
Rome, when letters were yet scarcely in use, 
the Romans kept a reckoning of their years by 
driving a nail {clavus)t on the ides of each 
September, into the side walls of the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, which ceremony 
was performed by the consul or a dictator. 
CLAVUS GUBERNACULI. [Navis.] 
CLAVUS LATUS, CLAVUS ANGUSTUS. 
The clai'Uik as an article of dress, seems to 
have been a purple band worn upon the tunic 
and toga, and was of two fashions, one broad 
and the other narrow, denominated respect- 
ively clavus latus and clavua angustua. The 
former was a single broad band of imrple, 
extending perpendicularly from the neck 
down the centre of the tunic ; the latter pro- 
bably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to each from the top to the 
bottom of the tunic, one from each shoulder. 
The latus clamia was a distinctive badge of 
the senatorian order ; and hence it is used to 
signify the senatorial dignity, and laticlaviusj 
the person who enjoys it. The angustua 
clavua was the decoration of the equestrian 
order; but the right of wearing the latus 
clavus was also given to the cuildren of 
equestrians, at least in the time of Augustus, 
as a prelude to entering the senate-house. 
This, however, was a matter of personal in- 
dulgence, and was granted only to persons of 
very ancient family and corresponding wealth, 
and then by special favour of the emperor. 
In such cases the latus clavus was assumed 
with the toga virilis, and worn until the age 
arrived at which the young equestrian was 
admissible into the senate, when it was relin- 
quished and the angustua clavis resumed, if a 
dislnelination on his part, or any other cir- 
cumstanoes, prevented him from entering the 
senate, os was the cas^vrith Ovid. But it 
seems that the latus clavus could be again 
resumed if the same individual subsequently 
wished to become a senator, and hence a 
fickle charact^ is designated as one who is 
always changing his clavus. The la^ clavus 
is said to have been introduced at E^e by 
Tullus Hostilius, and to have been adopted by 
him after his conquest of the Etruscans ;^or 
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does It appear to have been confined to any 
particular class during the earlier periods, 
but to have been worn by all ranks promiscu- 
ously. It was laid aside in public mourning. 

CLEPSYDRA, [Horologium.] 

CLErCCHI (»c\ijpovxoi), the name of 
Athenian citizens who occupied conquered 
lands ; their possession was called clervchw 
(KAi}povxta). The Athenian Cleruchi difl’ered 
from the mtoikol or ordinary colonists. The 
only object of the earlier colonics was to 
relieve surplus population, or to provide a 
homo for those whom internal quarrels had 
exiled from their country. Most usually they 
originated in private enterprise, and became 
independent of, and lost their interest in, the 
parent state. On the other hand, it was 
essential to the very notion of a cleruchia that 
it should be a public enterprise, and should 
always retain a connection more or less inti- 
mate with Athens herself. The connection 
with the parent state subsisted in all degrees. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Lesbos, the 
holders of land did not reside upon their 
estates, but let them to the original inhabit- 
ants, while themselves remained at Athens. 
The condition of these cleruchi did not differ 
from that of Athenian citizens who had es- 
tates in Attica. All their political rights they 
not only retained, but exercised os Athenians. 
Another case was where the cleruchi resided 
on their estates, and either with or without 
the old Inhabitants, formed a new community. 
These still retained the rights of Athenian 
citizens, which distance only precluded them 
ftrom exercising : they used the Athenian 
courts ; and if they or their children wished 
to return to Athens, naturally and of course 
they regained the exercise of their former 
privileges. Sometimes, however, the connec- 
tion might gradually dissolve, and the cleruchi 
sink into the condition of mere allies, or 
separate wholly from the mother country. 
It was to Pericles that Athens was chiefly 
indebted for the extension and permanence 
of her colonial settlements. His principal ob- 
ject was to provide for the redundancies of 
population, and raise the poorer citizens to 
a fortune becoming the dignity of Athenian 
citizens. It was of this class of persons that 
the settlers were chiefly composed ; the state 
provided them with arms, and defrayed the 
expenses of their journey. The Cleruchiae 
were lost by the battle of Aegospotami, but 
partially restored on the revival of Athenian 
power. 

OLtofiRES or* CLfiTO*E8 

Bummoners, were at Athens not 
official persons, but merely witnesses to the 
pSMeoutor that he had served the defendant 
withanotice of the action brought against him. 


rad the day upon which it would be requisite 
lor him to appear before the proper magiSi 
tratc. 

CLIRANARIT. [CATArnRACTi.] 

CLIENS is said to contain the same clement 
as the verb rlucre, to “ hoar ” or “ obey,” 
and may be accordingly compared with the 
German word hbrigert “ a dependant,” from 
hbreitf to hear.” In the earliest times oi 
the Roman state we find a class of persons 
called chentes, who must not be coniounded 
with the plebeians, from whom they were 
distinct. The clients were not slaves : they 
had property of their own and freedom, and 
appear to have had votes in the comitia cen- 
turiata, but they did not possess the full rights 
of Romnn citizens ; and the peculiarity of 
their condition consisted in every client being 
in a slate of dependence upon or subjection to 
some patrician, who was called his patrortvs^ 
and to whom he owed certain rights and 
duties. The patronus, on the other hand, 
likewise incurred certain obligations towards 
his client. This relationship between patronus 
and cliens was expressed by the word clientelOt 
which also expressed the whole body of a 
man’s clients. The relative rights and duties 
of the patrons and the clients were, according 
to Dionysius, as follows : — The patron was the 
legal advisor of the cliens ; he was the client’s 
guardian and protector, as he was the guard- 
ian and protector of his own children ; he 
maintained the client’s suit when ho was 
wronged, rad defended him when another 
complained of being wronged by him ; in u 
word, the patron was tbo guardian of the 
client’s interests, both private and public. 
The client contributed to the marriage por- 
tion of the patron’s daughter, if the patron 
was poor ; and to his ransom, or that of his 
children, if they were taken prisoners; he 
paid the costs and damages of a suit which 
the patron lost, and of any penalty in which 
ho was condemned; he boro a part of the 
patron’s expenses incurred by his discharging 
public duties, or filling the honourable places 
in the state. Neither party could accuse the 
other, or bear testimony against the other, or 
give his vote against the other. This' rela- 
tionship between patron and client subsisted 
for many generations, and resembled in all 
respects the relationship by blood. Tbo 
reUtion of a master to his liberated slave 
{Uhertus) was expressed by the word patro- 
nw, and the libertus was the cliens of hi« 
patronus. Distinguished Romans were also 
the protectors of states and cities, which were 
in tt certain relation of subjection or depend- 
ence to Rome. In the time of Cicero we also 
find patronus in the sense of adviser, advo- 
cate, or defender, opposed to eUms in the 
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sense of the person defended or the consultor, 
— a use of the word which must he referred 
to the original character of the patronus. 

CLIENTELA. [Clienh.] 

CLIPEUS (atnrfs), the large shield worn 
by the Greeks and Romans, wliich was ori- 
ginally of a circular form, and is said to have 
been first used by Proetus and Acrisius of 
Argos, and therefore is called cUpeus Arqoh- 
ous, and likened to the sun. But the chpens 
is often represented in Roman sculj)ture of .an 
oblong oval, which makes the distinction be- 
tween the common buckler and that of Argos. 
The outer rim was termed dprvi by the Greeks ; 
and in the centre was a projection called 
bfixfidKo^ or umbOf which served as a sort of 
weapon by itself, or caused the mishiles of the 
enemy to glance off from the shield. In the 
Homeric times, the Greeks merely used a 
leather strap (reXa/iJiuv) to support the shield, 
but subsequently a handle (oxaroe or oxaio]). 
The usual form of the clipeus is exhibited in 
the figure of the Greek warrior on p. 41. 
When the census was instituted hy Servius 
Tullius at Rome, the first class only used the 
rlipeiiSy and the second weie armed >\ith the 
srutimi [Scuitjm] ; but after the Roman sol- 
diery 1 eceivcd pay, the chpeus was discontinued 
altogejthor for the scutum. 

CTilTELLAE, a pair of panniers, and there- 
fore only used in the plural number. 

CLOACA, a sewer, a drain. Rome was 
intersected by numerous Bowel’s, some of 
which were of an immense size : the most 
celebrated of them was the cloaca maxima^ 



Cloaca Maxima at Rome. 


the construction of which Is ascribed to Tar- 
quinius Priscus. It was formed by three 
tiers of arches, one within the other, the 
innermost of which Is a semicircular vault of 
14 feet in diameter. The manner of its con- 
struction is shown In the preceding cut. 
Under the republic, the administration of the 
sewers was entrusted to the censors : but 
under tl^ empire, psrtioular officers were 
appointed\or that purpose, called oloacarum 


curatoresy who employed condemned criminals 
in cleansing and repairing them. 

COA VESTIS, the Coau robe, was a trans- 
parent dress, chiefly worn by women of loose 
reputation. It has been supposed to ha\e 
been made of silk, because in Cos silk was 
spun and woven at a very early period. 



CO actor, the name of collectors of various 
sorts, e. g, the servants of the publicani, or 
farmers of the public taxes, who collected the 
revenues for them, and those who collected 
the money from the purchasers of things sold 
at a public auction. Horace inforns us that 
his father was a coactor of this kind. Moreover, 
the servants of the money-changers were so 
called, from collecting their debts for them. 
The “ coactores agminis ** were the soldiers 
who brought up the rear of a line of march. 

COCHLEA (icoxAia?), which properly means 
a snail, was also used to signify other things 
of a spiral form. (1) A screw, used in 
working clothes-presses, and oil and wine 
presses. — (2) A spiral pump for raising 
water, invented by Archimedes, from whom 
it has ever since been called the Archimedean 
screw. — (S) A peculiar kind of door through 
which the wild beasts passed from their dens 
into the arena of the amphitheatre. 

COCHLEAR (fcoxAtopiov), a kind of spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a 
point at one end, and at the other was broad 
and hollow lil«'> our own spoons. Thi^ointed 
end was used for drawing snails {0Uhleae) 
out of their shells, and eating them, whence 
it derived its name; and the broader 
for eating eggs, &o. Cochlear was also tbs 
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name given to a small measure like our 
spoonful. < 

C6DEX, identical with caudex, as Claudius 
and ClodiuSt olaustrum and elostrunif cauda 
and coda, originally signified the trunk or ' 
stem of a tree. The name codex was cspeci- ■ 
ally applied to wooden tablets bound together 
and lined with a coat of wax, for the purpose 
of writing upon them, and when, at a later 
age, parchment or paper, or other materials 
were substituted for wood, and put together 
in the shape of a book, the name of cudex was 
still given to them. In the time of Cicero 
we find it also applied to the tablet on which 
a bill was written. At a still later period, 
during the time of the emperors, the word 
was used to express any collection of laws or 
constitutions of the emperors, whether made 
by private individuals or by public authority, 
as the Codex Oregorianus, Codex Theodosi- 
anus, and Codex Justinian eus. 

COEMPTIO. [Mathimonium.^ 

COENA (J^eirrvov), the principal meal of the 
Greeks and Koraana, dinner. (1) Grkkk. 
Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariston (opioroi/), detpnon (fittncoc), 
dorpon (fiopwoc). The word ariston uni- 
formly means the early, as dorpon does the 
late meal ; but deipnon, on the other hand, 
is used for either, apparently without any 
reference to time. In the Homeric ago it 
appears to have been usual to sit during meal- 
times. Beef, mutton, and goat’s flesh were 
the ordinary meats, usually eaten roasted. 
Cheese, flour, and occasionally fruits, also 
formed part of the Homeric meals. Bread, 
brought on in baskets, and salt , to which 
Homer gives the epithet are mentioned. 
The Greeks of a later age usually partook of 
three meals, called acratisma (dApdrurjuia), 
ariston, and deipnon. The last, which corre- 
sponds to the dorpon of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the ariston 
was the luncheon ; and the acratisma, which 
answers to the ariston of Homer, was the 
early meal or breakfast. The acratisma was 
taken immediately after rising in the morning. 
It usually consisted of bread, dipped in un- 
xnixed wine (axparos), whence it derived its 
name. Next followed the ariston or luncheon ; 
but the time at which it was taken is uncer- 
tain. It is frequently mentioned in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, afld appears to have been 
taken at different times, as would naturally 
be the case with soldiers in active service. 
We may oondude from maivy circumstances 
that this meal was taken aboigt the middle of 
the d#, and that it answered to the Boman 
prandium. The ariston was usually a simple 
but of oourse varied aoeording to the 
habits of Individuals. The principal meal 


was the deipnon. It was usually taken 
rather late in the day, frequently not before 
sunset. The Athenians were a social people, 
and were very fond of dining in company. 
EntertoinmentB were usually given, both in 
the heroic ages and later times, when sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods, either on public 
or private occasions ; and also on the anm- 
versary of the birthdays of membcis of the 
family, or of illustrious persons, whether 
living or dead. When young men wished to 
dine together they frequently contributed 
each a certain sum of money, called symbolc 
(crv^/SoAij), or brought their own prorisions 
with them. When the first plan was adopted, 
they were said airb (rvfifiokuv ^etirvelv, and one 
individual was usually entrusted with the 
money to procure the provisions, and make 
all the neccssai*y preparations. This kind of 
entertainment, in which each guest contri- 
buted to the expense, is mentioned in Homer 
under the name of epavot. An entertainment 
in which each iierson brought his own provi- 
sions with him, or at least contributed some- 
thing to the general stock, was called a fitiTrvov 
airb o-rrvptSoi, because the provisions were 
brought in baskets. — The most usual kind of 
entertainments, however, were those in which 
a person invited his friends to his own house. 
It was expected that they should come dressed 
with more than ordinary care, and also have 
bathed shortly before. As soon as the guests 
arrived at the house of thflr host, their shoes 
or sandals were taken off by the slaves and 
their feel washed. After their feet had bee:^ 
washed, the guests reclined on the couclies. 
It has already been remarked that Homer 
never describes persons as reclining, but 
always as sitting at their meals ; but at what 
time the change was introduced is uncertain. 
The Dorians of Crete always sat ; but the 
other Greeks reclined. The Greek women 
and children, however, like the Roman, con- 
tinued to sit at their meals. [Accubatio.] 
It was usual for only two persons to recline 
on each couch. After the guests had placed 
themselves on the couches, the slaves brought 
in water to wash their hands. The dinner 
was then served up ; whence we read ef rds 
rpani^as eia^ipeiv, by which expression WO 
are to understand not merely the dishes, but 
the tables themselves, which were small 
enough to be moved with ease. In eating, 
the Greeks had no knives or forks, but made 
use of their fingers only, except in eating 
soups or other liquids, which they partook of 
by means of a spoon, called pv<rri\v» firSirrpoy, 
or fivorpos. It would exceed the limits of 
work to give an account of the different 
which were introduced at a Greek 
dinner, though their number is Car belois 
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those which were usually partaken of at a 
Roman entertainment. The most common 
food among: the Greeks was the a kind 

of frumenty or soft cake, which was prepared 
in different ways. Wheaten or barley bread 
was the second most usual species of food ; it 
was sometimes made at home, but more 
usually bought at the market of the aproirCtXai 
or aproinoki£ei. The vegetables ordinarily 
eaten were mallows (jt.aJi.a.xnX lettuces (OptBai'), 
cabbages (pd^ai^oi), beans (Kva/moi), lentils 
(^ajcaiX &c. Pork was the most favourite 
animal food, as was the case among the Ro- 
mans. It is a curious fact, which Plato has 
remarked, that we never read in Homer of 
the heroes partaking of fish. In later times, 
however, fish was one of the most favourite 
foods of the Greeks. A dinner given by an 
opulent Athenian usually consisted of two 
courses, called respectively wpirat rpaLire^ax 
and fieinvpat rpiire^tu. ^ The first course em- 
braced the whole of what we consider the 
dinner, namely, fish, poultry, meat, &c . ; the 
second, which corresponds to our dessert and 
the Roman bellariat consisted of different 
kinds of ft-uit, sweetmeats, confections, &c. 
When the first course was finished, the tables 
were taken away, and water was given to the 
guests for the purpose of washing their hands. 
Crowns made of garlands of flowers were also 
then given to them, as well as various kinds 
of perfiimoB. Wine was not drunk till the 
first course was finished ; but as soon as the 
guests had washed their hands, unmixed wine 
was introduced in a large goblet, of which 
each drank a little, after pouring out a small 
quantity as a libation. This libation was 
said to be made to the “ good spirit ” 
(dyoOov S(upjovot\ and was usually accompa- 
nied with the singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed 
wine was brought in, and with their first cup 
the guests drank to %orrjpoi. With the 
libations the dcipnon closed ; and at the in- 
troduction of the dessert (Sevrepai rpdn-e^du) 
the ir^roc, avpiroariov, or Kwftos commenced, of 
which an account is given under Stmfoszum. 
— (a) Eouan. As the Roman meals are not 
always clearly distinguished, it will be conve- 
nient to treat of all under the most important 
one and we shall confine ourselves to the 
description of the ordinary life of the middle 
ranks of society in the Augustan age, noticing 
incidentally the most Toznarkable deviations. 
The meal with which the Roman sometimes 
began the day was ihe /Mtagulumt which was 
ehiefiy taken by children, or sick persons, or 
the luxniioiu. An Irreg^ar meal (if we may 
so express it) was not likely to have any very 
regular time : two epigrami of Martial, how- 
ever, seem to fix the hour at about three or 


four o’clock in the morning. Bread formed 
the substantial part of this early breakfast, to 
which cheese, or dried fruit, as dates and 
raisins, were sometimes added. Next followed 
the prandium or luncheon, with persons of 
simple habits a frugal meal, usually taken 
about twelve or ono o’clock. The coena^ or 
principal meal of the day, corresponding to 
our “ dinner,” was usually taken about three 
o’clock in the time of Cicero and Augustus, 
though we read of some persons not dining 
till near sunset. A Roman dinner at the 
house of a wealthy man usually consisted of 
three courses. The first was called promuls-ist 
antecoenay or gustatiOy and was made up of 
all sorts of stm\ulants to the appetite. Eggs 
also were so indispensable to the first course 
that they almost gave a name to it {ab ovo 
usque ad mala). Tho frugality of Martial 
only allowed of lettnee and Sicenian olives ; 
indeed he himself telir. us that the promulsla 
was a refinement of modern luxury. It would 
far exceed our limits to mention aU the dishes 
which formed the second course of a Roman 
dinner. Of birds, the Guinea ben {Afra avis), 
the pheasant {phasianay so called from Pha- 
bis, a river of Colchis), and the thrush, were 
most in repute ; the liver of a capon steeped 
in milk, and beccafleos [ficedulae) dressed 
with pepper, were held a delicacy. The pea- 
cock, according to Macrobius, was first intro- 
duced by llortensiuB tho orator, at an inau- 
gural supper, and acquired such repute among 
the Roman gourmands as to be commonly sold 
for fifty denarii. Other birds are mentioned, 
os the duck (anas), especially its head and 
breast; the woodcock {attagen)y th*' turtle, 
and flamingo {2>hocnicopteru8), tho tongue of 
which. Martial tells us, particulady com- 
mended itself to the delicate palate. Of fish, 
the variety was perhaps still greater ; tho 
charr {scar us), the turbot {rhombus), the stur- 
geon {acipenser), the mullet {mullus), were 
highly prized, and dressed in the most various 
fashions. Of solid meat, pork seems to have 
been the favourite dish, especially sucking 
pig. Boar’s flesh and venison were also in 
high repute : the former is described by 
Juvenal as animal propter convivia natum. 
Condiments were added to most of these 
dishes : such were the muria, a kind of 
pickle made fbom the tunny fish ; the garum 
sociorum, made from kbc intestines of the 
mackerel {scomber), so colled because brought 
from abroad ; alec, a sort of brine ; faqx, the 
sediment of ^nc, &o. Several kin4s ot fungi 
tare mentlonei^, truffles {boleti), mushiroonui 
(tuberes), which either made dishelK^ them- 
selves, or formed the garniture for larger 
dishes. It must not be supposed that the 
I artistes of imperial Rome were at all besbul 
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ourselvcR in the preparation and arrangements 
of the table. In a large household, the ftinc- 
tionaries to ^hom this important duty “was 
entrusted were four, the butler (promiis), the 
cook (archimaffir us), the arranger of the dishes 
(structor), and the carver (carptor or scissor). 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate gesti- 
culations. 

— “ mlniino mne diMrimine refert. 

Quo \ultu lepornt, ct quo gullina Bccotur.** 

In the supper of Petronius, a large round 
tray [fcrrnlum, repositorium) is brought in, 
with the signs of the zodiac figured all round 
it, upon each of which the artiste {structor) 
had placed some appropriate viand, a f>oose 
on Aquarius, a pair of scales with tarts {snub- 
litae) and cheesecakes {placentae) in each 
scale on Libra, &e. In the middle was 
placed a hive supported by delicate herbage. 
Presently four slaves come forwar^ dancing 
to the sound of music, and take away the 
upper part of the dish ; beneath appear all 
kinds of dressed meats ; a hare with wings to 
imitate Pegasus, in the middle ; and four 
figures of Morsyas at the corners, pouring 
hot sauce {garum piperatum) over the fish, 
that were swimming in the Euripus below. So 
entirely had the Romans lost all shame of 
luxui*y, since the days when Cincius, in sup- 
porting the Fannian law, charged his own 
<ige with the enormity of introducing the 
porous Trojanus, a sort of pudding stuffed 
Mith the flesh of other animals. — The third 
course was the hellaria or dessert, to which 
Horace alludes when he says of Tigcllius ah 
ovo usque ad mala citaret ; it consisted of 
fruits (which the Romans usually ate un- 
cooked), such as almonds {amygdalae), dried 


grapes (wroc passae), dates {palmulae, carya* 
toe, dactyli) ; of sweetmeats and confections,, 
called etftt/uz mellita, dulciaria, such as cheese- 
cakes {cupediae, crust ula, bba, placentae, 
artolagani), almond cakes {coptne), tarts 
{scrihHtae), whence the maker of them was 
called pistor dulciarius, placentarius, hha- 
rius, &c. We will now suppose the table 
spread and the guests assembled, each with 
his mappa or napkin, and in his dinner dressy 
called coenatoria or cuhitoria, usually of a 
bright colour, and variegated with flowers. 
First they took off their shoes, for fear of 
soiling the couch, which was often inlaid 
with ivory or tortoiseshell, and covered with 
cloth of gold. Next they lay down to eat, 
the head resting on the left elbow and sup^ 
ported by cushions. There were usually, but 
not always, three on the same couch, the 
middle place being esteemed the most honour- 
able. Around the tables stood the servanta 
{ministrt) clothed in a tunic, and girt with 
napkins ; some removed the dishes and wiped 
the tables w ith a rough cloth, others gave the 
guests water for their hands, or cooled the 
room with fans. Here stood an eastern youth 
behind his master’s couch, ready to answer 
the noise of the Angers, while others bore a* 
large platter of different kinds of meat to the 
guests. Dinner was set out in a room called 
coenatio or diaeta (which two words perhaps 
conveyed to a Roman ear nearly the same 
distinction as our dining-room and parlour). 
The coenatio, in rich men’s houses, was flttod 
up with great magnificence. Suetonius men- 
tions a supper-room in the golden palace ot 
Nero, constructed like a theatre, with shifti ng 
scenes to change with every course. In the 
midst of the coenatio were set three couches 
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{ii'icUnia)f answering in shape to the square, 
as the long semicircular couches [aigmata) 
did to the OTal tables. An account of the 
disposition of the couches, and of the place j 
which each guest occupied, is given in the 
urticlo TatoLimuK. | 

COENACtyLUM. [Domus.] 

COENAtIo. [Coena.] 

COGNATI, COGNATIO. The cognaiio was 
the relationship of blood which existed be- 
tween those who were sprung from a common 
pair ; and all persons so related were called 
eognatl. The foundation of cognatio is a 
legal marriage. The term cognattis (with 
some exceptions) comprehends agnatus ; an 
agnaUta may be a cognatuay but a eogimtua is 
only an agnatus when his relationship by 
blood is traced through males. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parents were 
sometimes called germani ; conaanguinei were 
those who had a common father only; and 
vterini those who had a common mother 
only. 

COGNItOR. [Actio.] 

COGNOMEN. [Nomen.] 

COHOES^ [Exkrcitus.] 

COLACEETAE (K<t>\ajcp€Taif also called 
imka.ypdtai)f the name of very ancient magis- 
trates at Athens, who had the management of 
all financial matters in the time of the kings. 
Ceisthenes deprived them of the charge of 
the finances, which he transferred to the 
Apodectac. [Apodectae.] From this time 
the Colacretae had only to provide for the 
meals in the Prytaneium, and subsequently to 
pay the fees to the dicasts, when the practice 
of paying the dicosts was introduced by 
Pericles. 

COLLCGIUM. The persons who formed 
a collegium were called collpgae or sodales. 
The word collegium properly expressed the 
notion of several persons being united in any 
office or for any common purpose ; it after- 
wards came to signify a body of persons, and 
the union which bound them together. The 
collegium was the eracpia of the Greeks. The 
.egal notion of a collegium was os follows : — 
A collegium or corpus, as it was also called, 
must consist of three persons at least. Per- 
sons who legally formed such an association 
were said corpus hahercy which is equivalent 
to our phrase of being incorporated ; and in 
later times they were said to be corporatit 
and the body was called a corporaUo, Asso- 
ciations of individuals, who were entitled to 
have a corpus, could hold* property in common. 
Such a body, which was sometimes also called 
a univeraitaa, was a legal unity. That which 
was due to the body, was not due to the indi- 
viduals of it ; and thoA which the body owed, 
was not the debt of the individuals. The 


common property of the body was liable to he 
seized and sold for the debts of the body. It 
does not appear how collegia were formed, 
except that some were specially established by 
legal authority. Other collegia were proba- 
bly formed by voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals under the provisions of some general 
legal authority, such as those of the publi- 
cani. Some of these corporate bodies resem- 
bled our companies or guilds ; such were the 
fahrorum, pistoruniy &c. collegia. Others 
were of a religious character ; such as the 
pontificumy augurum, fratrum arvalium coU 
legia. Others were bodies concerned about 
government and administration ; as trihunorum 
plehisy Quaesforumy decurionum collegia. Ac- 
cording to the definition of a collegium, the 
consuls being only two in number were not 
a collegium, though each was called collcga 
with respect to the other, and their union in 
office WM called collegium. When a new 
member was taken into a collegium, he was 
said co»optariy and the old members were said 
with respect to him, recipere in collegium. 
The mode of filling np vacancies would vary 
in different collegia. The statement of their 
rules belongs to the several heads of Auaun, 
PONTIEBXj^&C. 

COLONIA, a colony, contains the same 
element as the verb colerey ‘J to cultivate,” and 
as the word colonusy which probably origin- 
ally signified a “tiller of the earth.” (1) 
Greek. The usual Greek words for a colony 
are avoiKCa and K\ripovxC<i, The latter word, 
which signified a division of conquered lands 
among Athenian citizens, and which corre- 
sponds in some respects to the Eoaiau colonia, 
is explained in the article Cli lU'eni. The 
earlier Greek colonics, called d»roiieiai, were 
usually composed of mere hands of adventur- 
ers, who left their native country, with their 
families and property, to seek a new home for 
themselves. Some of the colonies, which 
! arose in consequence of foreign invasion or 
civil wars, were undertaken without any 
formal consent firom the rest of the community ; 
but usually a colony was sent out with the 
approbation of the mother country, and under 
the management of a leader ap- 

pointed by it. But whatever may have been 
the origin of the colony, it was always con- 
sidered in a political ^int of view indepen- 
dent of the mother wuntry, called by the 
Greeks metropolis Oifjrpiiroluf), the “ mother- 
city,” and entirely emancipated from its con- 
trol. At the same time, though a cedony was 
in no politital subjection to its parent state, 
it was united to it by thertiee of tiUol affec- 
tion ; and, according to the generally received 
opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the recent 
i state oorreiqponded to those of a daughter to 
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tier mother. Hence, In all matters of common 
Interest, the colony gave precedence to the 
mother state ; and the founder of the colony 
<oiienrT^«), who might ho considered as the 
representative of the parent state, was nsu- 
ally worshipped, after his death, as a hero- 
Also, when the colony became in its turn a 
parent, it usually sought a leader for the 
colony which it intended to found f i om the 
original mother country ; and the same feel- 
ing of respect was manifested by embassies 
which were sent to honour the principal 
festivals of the parent state, and also by be- 
stowing places of honour and other marks of 
respect upon the ambassadors and other mem- 
bers of the parent state, when they visited 
the colony at festivals and on similar occasions. 
The colonists also worshipped in their new 
settlement the same deities as they had been 
accustomed to honour in their native country : 
the sacred fire, which was oo^ietantly kept 
burning on their public hearth, was taken 
from the Prytaneium of the parent city; and 
sometimes the priests also were brought from 
the mother state. In the same spirit, it was 
considered a violation of sacred tics for a 
mother country and a colony to make war 
upon one another. The preceding account of 
the relations between the Greek colonies and 
the mother country is supported by the his- 
tory which Thucydides gives us of the quarrel 
between Corcyra and Corinth. Corcyra was 
a colony of Corinth, and Epidamnus a 
colony of Corcyra ; but the leader (oiie«m|s) 
of the colony of Epidamnus was a Corinthian 
who was invited from the metropolis Corinth. 
In course of time, in consequence of civil dis- 
sensions, and attacks from the neighbouring 
barbarians, the Epidamnians apply for aid to 
CorcjTa, but their request is rejected. They 
next apply to the Corinthians, who took 
Epidamnus under their protection, thinking, 
says Thucydides, that the colony was no less 
theirs than the Corinthians' ; and also in- 
duced to do so through hatred of the Corcy- 
raeans, because they neglected them though 
they were colonists ; for they did not give to 
the Corinthians the customary honours and 
deference in the public solemnities and sacri- 
fices, which the other colonies were wont to 
pay to the mother country. The Coroyraeans, 
who had become ^ry powerful by sea, took 
offence at the ConnthianB receiving Epidam- 
nus under their protection, and the result 
was a war between Corcyra end Corinth. 
The Coroyraeans sent ombas^ors to Athens 
to a^^assistanoe ; and in reply to the objec- 
tion Inat they brer© a colony of Corinth, they 
aaid, **that every colony, as long as It is 
tffsated UndLy, respects the mother country : 
but when it la issued, la alienated from it i 


for colonists are not sent out as subjects, but 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home.” It is true that am- 
bitious states, such as Athens, sometimes 
claimed dominion over other states on the 
groimd of relationship; but as a general 
rule, colonies may be regarded as independent 
states, attached to their metropolis by ties of 
sympathy and common descent, but no fur- 
ther. The case of Fotidaea, to which the 
Corinthians sent annually the chief magis- 
trates (StiM-iovpYoi ), appears to have been an 
exception to the general rule.- — (2) Eomak. 
A kind of colonisation seems to have existed 
among the oldest Italian nations, who, on 
certain occasions, sent out their superfluous 
male population, with arms in their hands, 
to seek for a new home. But these were 
apparently mere hands of adventurers, and 
such colonies rather resembled the old Greek 
colonies, than those by which Home extended 
her dominion and her name. Colonies were 
establiHhed by the Bomans as far back as the 
annals or traditions of the city extend, and 
the practice was continued, without in- 
termission, during the republic and under 
the empire. Colonies were intended to keep 
in check a conquered people, and also to 
repress hostile incursions; and their chief 
object was originally the extension and pre- 
servation of the Homan dominion in Italy. 
Cicero calls the old Italian colonies the pro- 
pufftiacula imperii. Another object was to 
increase the power of Borne by increasing the 
population. Sometimes the immediate object 
of a colony wa«» to carry off a number of tur- 
bulent and discontented persons. Colonies 
were also cstablisbed for the purpose of pro- 
viding for veteran soldiers, a practice which 
was bcgnin by Sulla, and continued under the 
emperors ; these colonlae were called mili- 
torcs. The old Boman colonies were in the 
nature of garrisons planted in conquered 
towns, and the colonists had a portion of the 
conquered territory (usually a third part) 
assigned to them. The inhabitants retained 
the rest of their lands, and lived together 
with the new settlers, who alone composed 
the proper colony. The conquered people 
must at first have been quite a distinct class 
from, and inferior to, the colonists. No 
coloida was established without a lex, plehis- 
citum, or senatusconsultum ; a fact which 
shows that a Boman colony was never a mere 
body of adventurers, but had a regular or- 
ganisation by the parent state. When a law 
was passed for founding a colony, persons 
were appointed to superintend its formation 
{eoloniam dedueere). These persons varied 
in number, but three was a Oommon number 
Ctriwnviri ad c^lonw d^dueendoi). We aha 
h2 
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read of dMvmmri, quinquevirit vigintiviri tor 
the same purpose. The law fixed the quan> 
tity of land that was to be disttibutcd, and 
how much was to be aseig^ied to each person. 
No Homan could be sent out as a colonist 
without his free consent, and when the colony 
was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
fill up the number of volunteers. The colonia 
proceeded to its place of destination in the 
form of an army {suh vexillo)^ which is indi> 
cated on the coins of some coloniae. An urbs, 
if one did not already exist, was a necessary 
part of a new colony, and its limits 'acre 
moi-ked out by a plough, which is also indicated 
on ancient coins. The colonia had also a ter* 
ritory, which, whether marked out by the 
plough or not, was at least marked out by 
metes and bounds. Thus the tirbs and terri- 
tory of the colonia respectively corresponded 
to the urbs Eoma and its territory. Ecligious 
ceremonies always accompanied the founda- 
tion of the colony, and the anniversary was 
afterwards observed. It is stated that a 
colony could not be sent out to the same 
place to which a colony had already been sent 
in due form {attapicato deducta). This merely 
means, that so long as the colony maintained 
its existence, there could be no new colony in 
the same place ; a doctrine that would hardly 
need proof, for a new colony implied a new 
assignment of lands ; but new settlers (novi 
adscripti) might bo sent to occupy colonial 
lands not already assigned. Indeed it was 
not unusual for a colony to receive addi- 
tions, and a colony might be re-established, 
if it seemed necessary, from any cause. The 
commissioners appointed to conduct the 
colony had apparently a profitable office, and 
rhe establishment of a new settlement gave 
employment to numerous functionaries, among 
whom doero enumerates — apparitorea, acri- 
hae, librariit praivonea, architecti. The 
foundation of a colony might then, in many 
cases, not only be a mere party measure, car- 
ried for the purpose of gaining popularity, 
but it would give those in power an oppor- 
tunity of providing places for many of their 
fi'iends. — The colonies founded by the Romans 
were divided into two great classes of colo- 
nies of Roman citizens and Latin colonies ; 
names which had no reference to the persons 
who formed the colonies, but merely indicated 
their political rights with respect to Rome as 
members of the colony. The members of a 
Roman colony {colonia oivium £omanomm) 
preserved all the rights of ,,Roman citizens. 
The members of a Latin colony {colonia 
Latina) ceased to have the full rights of 
Roman citizens. Probably some of the old 
X4ttin colonies were establidied by the Romans 
lbs conjunction with other Latin states. After 


the conquest of Latium, the Romans esta- 
blished colonies, called Latin colonies, in 
various parts of Italy. Roman citizens, who 
chose to join such colonies, gave up their 
civic rights for the more solid advantage of a 
grant of land, and became Latini. [CrvrrAs.] 
Such colonies were subject to, and part of, the 
Roman state ; but they did not ijossess the 
Roman franchise, and had no political bond 
among themselves. — The lex Julia, passed 
B. c. DO, gave the Roman franchise to the 
members of the Latin colonies and the Socii ; 
and such Latin colonies and states of the Socii 
were then called munieipia^ and became com- 
plete members of the Roman state. Thus 
there was then really no difference between 
these municipia and the Roman coloniae, ex- 
cept in their historical origin : the members 
of both were Roman citizens, and the Roman 
law prevailed in both. — In the colonies, as at 
Rome, the. popular assembly had originally 
the sovereign ixiwer ; they chose the magis- 
trates, and could even make laws. When the 
popular assemblies became a mere form in 
Rome, and the elections were transferred by 
Tiberius to the senate, the same thing hap- 
jiened in the colonies, whose senates then 
possessed whatever power had once belonged 
to the community. The common name of this 
senate was ordo decurionum ; in later times, 
simply ordo and curia ; the members of it 
were decurionea or curialea. Thus, in the 
later ages, curia is opposed to aenatuaj the 
former being the senate of a colony, and the 
latter the senate of Rome. But the terms 
senatus and senator were also applied to the 
senate and members of the senate of a colony. 
After the decline of the popular a^sf'mblies, 
the senate had the whole internal administra- 
tion of a city, conjointly with the magistratus ; 
but only a decurio could be a magistratus, 

I and the choice was made by the decuriones. 
The highest magistratus of a colonia were the 
I duumviri or quattuorvirif so called, as the 
I members might vary, whose fimciions may 
be compared with those of the consulate at 
Rome before the establishment of the jiractor- 
ship. The name duumviri seems to have 
been the paost common. Their principal 
duties were the administration of justice, and 
accordingly we find on inscriptions " Duum- 
viri J. D.” [jttri dicu^o)t “ Quattuorviri 
J. D.** The name consm also occurs in in- 
scriptions to denote this chief magistracy; 
and even dictator and piartor occur under the 
empire and under the republic. The office of 
the duumviri flbted a year. —In som^talian 
towns there was a praefectua juri dl^do ; 
he was in the place of, and not co-existent 
with, the duumviri. The duumviri were,aui 
we have seen, originally chosen by the pecple ; 
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but the praefcctus was appointed annually in 
^me, ^nd sent to the town called a pra>e» 
ftoiura, which might be either a muuicipium 
or a colonia, for it was only in the matter of 
the praefectus that a town called a praefec* 
tura differed A'om other Italian towns. Ar* 
pinum is called both a municipium and a 
praefectura; and Cicero, a native of this 
place, obtained the highest honours that 
Borne could confer. — The censor^ curator, or 
quinqmnnalia, all which names denote the 
same functionary, was also a municipal ma- 
gistrate, and corresponded to the censor at 
Rome, and in some cases, perhaps, to the 
quaestor also. Censors are mentioned in 
Livy as magistrates of the twelve Latin colo- 
nies. The quinquennales were sometimes 
duumviri, sometimes quattuorviri ; but they 
aie always carefully distinguished from the 
duumviri and quattuorviri J. D. ; and their 
runctions were those of censors. They held 
their office for one year, and duri^ the four 
intermediate years the functions were not 
exercised. The office of censor or quinquen- 
nalis was higher in rank than that of the 
duiunviri J. D., and it could only be filled by 
those who had discharged the other offices of 
the municipality. 

COLOSSUS (*:oAcerffd«) is used both by 
the Greeks and Bomons to signify a statue 
larger than life; but as such statues were 
vciy common, the word was more frequently 
applied to designate figures of gigantic di- 
mensions. Such figures were first executed 
in Egypt, and were afterw'ards made by the 
Greeks and Homans. Among the colossal 
statues of Greece, the most celebrated was 
the bronxe colosms at Hhodcs, dedicated to 
the sun, the height of which was about 90 feet. 

C5LUM (^^p-os), a strainer or colander, 
was used for straining wine, milk, olive-oil. 



and other liquids. Those that were used as 
articles of luxury for straining wine were 
ftrequcntly made of some metal, such as bronm 
or silver. Occasionally a piece of linen cloth 
((TMKOf , aaccus) was placed over the rpuyotiros 
or eolunit and the wine (<raieKiaf, aacoatm) 
filtered through. The use of the aaceua was 
considered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
sLnoe it was believed to injure, if not entirely 
to destroy their flavour, and in every instance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by the dissipated 
in order that they might be able to swallow a 
greater quantity without' becoming intoxi- 
cated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effectually accomplished by 
placing ice or snow in the filter, which under 
such circumstances became a oolum nivaHum, 
or aaccus nivaritia. The preceding wood- 
cut shows the plan and profile of a silver 
colum. 

columbarium, a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, also signified a sepulchral chamber 
formed to receive the ashes of the lower orders, 
or dependants of great families ; and in the 
plural, the niches in which the cinerary urns 
{ollae) were deposited. 

COLUMNA (Kuavy tmJXot), a pillar or co- 
lumn. The use of the trunks of trees placed up- 
right for supporting buildings, unquestionably 
led to the adoption of similar supports 
MU-ought in stone. As the tree required to 
be based upon a fiat sqnaru stone, and to have 
a stone or tile of similar form fixed on its 
summit to preserve it from decay, so the co- 
lumn was made ith a square base, and was 
covered with an abacus. [Abacus.] Hence 
the principal parts of which every column 
consists are three, the base [basis), the shaft 
[acapua), and the capital [capitulvm). In the 
Doric, which is the oldest style of Greek 
architecture, we must consider all the co- 
lumns in the same row as having one common 
base [podiu7n), whereas in the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian each column has a separate base, 
called spira. The capitals of these two latter 
orders show, on comparison with the Doric, 
a much richer style of ornament; and the 
character of lightness and elegance is further 
obtained in them by their more slender shaft, 
its height being much greater in proportion 
to its thickness. Of all these circumstances 
some idea may be formed by the inspection of 
the three accompanying specimens of pillars. 
The first on the left hand is Doric, the second 
Ionic, and the third Corinthian. In all the 
orders the shaft tapers from the bottom to- 
wards the top. The shaft was, however^ 
made with a slight swelling in the middlo, 
which was called the entasia. It was, more- 
over, aliuost universally channelled or fluted* 
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Columns were used in tlie interior of build- 
ings, to sustain the beams which B*ipported 



Ancient ColumiM. 


the ceiling. Rows of columns were often em- 
ployed within a building, to enclose a space 
ox)en to the sky. Beams supporting ceilings 
passed from above the columns to the adjoin- 
ing walls, so as to form covered passages or 
ambulatories (ovoat). Such a circuit of co- 
lumns was called a peristyle (wepurTvAov), and 
the Roman atrntm was built upon this plan. 
The largest and most splendid temples en- 
closed an open space like an atrium, which 
was accomplished by placing one peristyle 
upon another. In such cases, the lower rows 
of columns being Doric, the upper were some- 
times lonio or Corinthian, the lighter being 
properly based upon the heavier. A temple 
so constructed was called hypaethral (virai- 
dpor). But it was on the exterior of public 
buildings, and especially of temples, that co- 
lumns were displayed in the most beautiful 
combinations, either surrounding the building 
entirely, or arranged in porticoes on one or 
more of its fSronts. [Templum.] Their ori- 
ginal and proper use was, of course, to sup- 
port the roof of the building ; and, amidst all 
the elaborations of architectural design, this 
object was still kept in view. On the summit 
of the row of columns rests the architrave^ 
i. e. chief beam (eTriomiAiop, ^pistylium ) : above 
this is the frieze iCuiwl>6poft zophortis), 

m which the most ancient order, namely the 
Doric, shows, in its ttiglyphs, what were 
originally the ends of the cross-beams : in 
the other orders these ends are generally con- 
cealed, and the Meze forms a flat surface, 


which is frequently ornamented by figures in 
relief, whenoe its Greek name. Abc^e the 
frieze projects the cornice (kopcdviV, coronia oi 
corona) t forming a handsome finish to the 
entablature (for so these three members taken 
together are called), and also, on the sides of 
the building, serving to unite the ends of the 
rafters of the roof. The triangular gable-end 
of the roof, above the entablature, is called 
the pediment. [Fastiqium.] — Columns in 
long rows were used in aquaeducts, and single 
pillars wore fixed in harbours for mooring 
ships. — Single columns were also erected to 
commemorato persons or events. Among 
these, some of the most remarkable were the 
columnae roatratae^ called by that name be- 
cause three ship-beaks proceeded from each 
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side of them, designed to record successful 
engagements at sea. The most important 
and celebrated of those which yet remain, is 
one erected in honour of the consul C. Duil- 
lius, on occasion of his victory over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, B.c. 26 U Columns were also 
employed to commemome the dead. The 
column on the right hand in the last wood- 
cut exhibits that which the senate erected to 
the honour of the Emperor Trajan. Similar 
columns were^rected to the memory of many 
of the Roman emperors. ^ 

COLUMNZRIUM, a tax imposed In the 
time of Julius Caesar upon the pillars lhat 
supported a house. The OsHofiam woa a 
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siniilar tax. [Obtiabxvm.] The eolumnarium 
leTied 1^ Metcllus Scipio in S3rria in b.c. I 
49-48, a tax of a similar kind, but was 
simply an illegal moans of extorting money 
fron^thc provincials. 

COLUS, a distaff. [Fttsub.] ' 

COMA Kovpd\ the hair. (1) GnxxK. 

In the earliest times the Greeks wore their 
hair long, and thus they are constantly called 
in Homer KopriKOfjuStavrt^ 'Axaiot. The Spartan 
boys always had their hair cut quite short {iu 
xptp KeCpovret ') ; but as soon as they reached 
the age of puberty they let it grow 

long. Before going to battle they combed 
and dressed it with especial core. It seems that 
both Spartan men and women tied their hair 
in a knot over the crown of the head. The 
custom of the Athenians was different. They 
wore their hair long in childhood, and cut it 
off when they reached the age of puberty. 
The cutting off of the hair, which was always 
done when a boy became an e^/3ov, was a 
solemn act, attended with religious cere- 
monies. A libation was first offered to Her- 
cules, which was called olviarrrjpia or olviaa- 
T»Jpta, and the hair after being cut off was 
dedicated to some deity, usually a river-god. 
But when the Athenians passed into the age 
of manhood, they again let their hair grow. 
In ancient times at Athens the hair was 
rolled up into a kind of knot on the crown of 
the head, and fastened with golden clasps in 
the shape of grasshoppers. This fashion of 
wearing the hair was called #cp<i>^3uAos, and in 
the case of females Kdpvfipos. The heads of 
females were frequently covered with a kind 
of band or a coif of net-work. Of these coif- 
fures one was called which was a 

broad band across tho forehead, sometimes 
made of metal, and sometimes of leather, 
adorned with gold. But the most common 
kind of head-dress for females was called by 
the general name of «cexpv<^aAo9, and this was 
divided into the three species of seKpii^oAos, 
trdKKotf and jaCrpa. The xeicpv^aAof, in its 
narrower sense, was a caul or coif of net- 
work, corresponding to the Latin reticulum. 
These hair-nets were frequently made of gold 
threads, sometimes of silk, or the Elean 
byssus, and probably of other materials. The 
o-dicKos and the /itrpa w'ere, on tho contraiy, 
made of close materials. Tho (TdxKos covered 
the head entirely ifte a sack or bag ; it was 
made of various materials, such as silk, byssus, 
and wool. The ftlrpa was a broad band of 
cloth of different colours, which was wound 
round the hair, and was ’V|pm in various 
ways# It was originally an Eastern head- 
dress, and may, therefore, he compared to the 
turbw. The Roman calautim or 
cahatiea is said by Servtos to have been the 


same as tho mitra^ hut in a passage* in the 
Digest they are mentioned as if they were 
distinct.— With respect to tho colour of the 
hair, black was the most frequent, but hlondn 
CfaHW; mm) was the most prized. In Homer, 
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The Irft'luuad fifnire on the top wonra a iceicpv^aAoC 
proper (relwulum). Of the two bottom figurce, tho one 
on the left'luuid wean a flirpaf bjcuI tho one on the 
right a (rdKKOS. 


Achilles, Ulysses, and other heroes are repre- 
sented with blonde hair. At a later time it 
seems to have been not unfrequent to dye 
hair, so as to make it cither black or blonde, 
and this was done by men as well as by 
women, especially when the hair was growing 
gray. — (2) Roman. Besides the generic cowa 
we also find the following words signifying tho 
hair : capilluSj caesariea, ermea^ cineinnuSf 
and cirruSf the two last words being used to 
signify curled hair. In early times the Ro- 
mans wore their hair long, and hence the 
Romans of tho Augustan age designated their 
ancestors intonsi and capillafi. But after the 
introduction of barbers Into Italy about ». c. 
300, it became tho practice to wear the hair 
short. The women, too, originally di’essed 
their hair with great simplicity, but in the 
Augustan period a variety of different head- 
dresses came into fashion. Sometimes these 
head-dresses were raised to a great height by 
rows of false curls. So much attention did 
the Roman ladies devote to the dressing ol 
the hair, that they kept slaves especially for 
this purpose, called oniatricea^ and had them 
instructed by a master in the art. Most of 
the Greek head-dresses mentioned above were 
also worn by the Roman ladies; but fbe 
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mitrae appear to have been confined to pros- 
flutes. One of the simplest modes of -wear- 
ing the hair was allowing it to fall down in 
tresses behind^ and only confining it by a 
band encircling the head. [Vitta.] Another i 
favourite plan was platting the hair, and then 
fastening it behind with a large pin. Blonde 
hair was as much prized by the Romans as 
by the Greeks, and hence the Roman ladies 
used a kind of comi>osition or wash to make 
it appear this colour fjspuma caustica). False 
hair or wigs (^evdinj, galcnis) were 

worn both by Greeks and Romans. Among 
both people like-adse in ancient times the hair 
was out close in mourning [Fmos] ; and 
among both the slaves had their hair cut 
tclose as a mark of servitude. 

COMISSATIO (derived from kw/*os), the 
name of a drinl^g entertainment, which 
took place after the coena, from which, how- 
ever, it must be distinguished. The comis- 
-satio was frequently prolonged to a late hour 
iit. night, whence the verb comissari means 
■“ to revel,” and the substantive comissator a 
^‘reveller,” or “debauchee.” 

COMITIA. This word is formed from co, 
rftm, or con, and «Vc, and therefore eomititnn 
ts a place of meeting, and comitia the meet- 
ing itself, or the assembled people. In the 
Itoman constitution the comitia wore the 
ordinary and legal meetings or assemblies of 
the people, and distinct from the confiones 
and concilia. All the powers of government 
Mere divided at Rome between the senate, 
the magistrates, and the people in their as- 
fecmblies. Properly speaking, the people 
alone (the populus) was the real sovereign by 
whom the power -was delegated to the magis- 
trates and the senate. The sovereign people 
«r populus, however, was not the same at all 
times. In the earliest times of Rome the 
populus consisted of the patricians (or patres) 
uuly, the plebs and the clients forming no 
port of the populus, but being -without the 
pale of the state. The original poxnilus was 
divided into thirty curiae^ and the assembly 
of these curiae (the comitia curiata) was the 
only assembly in which the populus was re- 
presented. A kind of amalgamation of the 
patricians and the plebs afterwards appeared 
in the comitia of the centuries, instituted by 
Linj Ser-vius Tullius, and henceforth the term 
populus was applied to the united patricians and 
{ilebeians assembled in the comitia centuriata. 
But Servius had also made a local division of 
the whole Roman territory into thirty tribes, 
which held their meetings in assemblies called 
comitia tributa^ which, in the course of time, 
acquired the character of national assemblies, 
so chat the people thus assembled were likewise 
di'signated by the term populus. 


We shall examine in order the nature, 
power, and business of each of these diffeient 
comitia. (1) Comitia cukiata consisted of 
the members of the thirty curiae, that is, 
the patricians, who formed exclusively the 
populus in the early times. They were con- 
vened, in the kingly period, by the king 
himself, or by his tribunus celcrum, and in 
the king’s absence by the praefectus ufbi. 
After the death of a king the comitia were 
held by the interrex. In the i*epublican 
period, the president was always one of the 
high patrician magistrates, viz. a consul, 
praetor, or dictator. They were called to- 
gether by lictors or heralds. The votes were 
given by curiae, each curia having one 00I4 
lective vote ; but within a curia each citizen 
belonging to it had an independent vote, and 
the majority of the members of a curia deter- 
mined the vote of the whole curia. The 
meeting was always held in the comitium. 
The comity curiata did not possess much 
power in the kingly pciiod. They could only 
be called together when the king (or his re- 
presentative) chose, and could only determine 
upon matters which the king submitted to 
them. The main points upon which the po- 
pulus had to decide were the election of the 
king, the passing of laws, declarations of war, 
the capital punishment of Roman citizens, 
and, lastly, certain affairs of the curiae and 
gentes. The priestly officers, such as the 
Curiones, Flamincs Curiulcs, were likewise 
cither elected by the curiae, or at least inau- 
gurated by them. The right of finally de- 
ciding ui)on the life of Roman citizens [Judicia 
de capite civis Romani) is said to havf> been 
given to the populus by king Tullus IJostilius. 
It must further be remarked, that -a Leu the 
king had been elected, the populus held a 
second meeting, in which he was formally 
inducted into his new office. This formality 
was called lex cvriata de impertOy whereby 
the king received his imperiumy together 
with the right of holding the comitia. Down 
to the time of Bervius Tullius, the comitia 
curiata were the only iwpular assemblies of 
Rome, and remained of course in the uudi- 
minished possession of the rights above de- 
scribed; but the constitution of that king 
brought about a great change, by transferring 
the principal rights which had hitherto been 
enjoyed by the curiae to new national as- 
sembly or the comitia centuriata. But -while 
the patricians -were obliged to share tneir 
rights with the plebeians, they reserved for 
themselves the very impoxtant right of sano- 
tioning or rejecting any measure whi^ had 
been passed by the centuries. The Bastion 
of decrees passed by the centuries is often ex- 
pressed hy patres atictores fiunt^ and down til 
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the time of the Publilian law no decree of the | 
centuries could become law without thin sane- j 
tion. Hy the Publilian law (u.c. 339) it was 
enacted that the curiae should give their 
asscut before the vote of the comitia centu- 
ii'iata ; so that the veto of the curiae was thus 
virtually abolished. The comitia cunata thus 
became a mere formality, and, instead of the 
thirty curiae themselves giving their votes, 
the ceremony w'as performed by thirty Ih tors. 
The comitia of the curiae wore also called 
<CoMiTiA CALATA or ** the Bummoncd comi- 
tTa” (from calare^ i.e. vocare), Mdien sum- 
nioi.-Pcl for the jiurposes mentioned below : — 

1. On the calends it was proclaimed to the 
comitia calata on what day of the new 
month the nones fell, iind peihaps also the 
ides as well as the nature of the other days, 
namely, whether they were f.isti or nefasti, 
comitiales, feriae, &c., because all these things 
were known in the early times to the pontiffs 
exclusively. 2. 'J'he inauguratifti of the 
flaminos, and after the hanishment of the 
kings, also that of the rex sacrorum. 3. The | 
tcatamenti factio^ or the making of a will. 
4. The detestatio sacrorum^ which was in all 
jirobabiUty an act connected with the testa- 
menti factio, that is, a solemn declaration, by 
which the heir was enjoined to undertake the 
fiacra privata of the testator along with the 
reception of his property. The comitia calata 
were summoned by the college of pontiffs, 
who also presided in them. 

(2) CouiTiA CENTXJBiATA. Thc object of the 

According to Livy. 

I. Classis. Census : 100,000 asses. 

40 centuriae seniorum. 

40 centuriae juniorum. 

2 centuriae fabrum. 

11. Classjs. Census : 75,000 asses. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 


III. Classxs. Census: 50,000 asses. 
10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae Juniorum. 

IV. Classxs. Census : 25,000 asses. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae ju^orum. 


Y. Classxs. Census : 11,000 asses. 

15 centuriae seniorum. * 
l#lccnturiae Juniorum. 

3 centuriae accensorum, cornioinuixii 
^ tubicinum. 

1 ocnmrla oapite oenoorum. 


logislalion of Servius Tullius was to unite the 
diliV.*’ cut •‘lemeiits of which the llomun i)COple 
con-'!''<< u,into one great political body, in which 
pout r ,»nd influence were to he dctci mined by 
pi opr ‘ y aud iige. Tlie whole people was con- 
<<.ivc<i as an aimy [cxcrcitua), and was tberc- 
lorc* divided into two parts, the cavalry 
{eQiiitea)t and infantry {peditea). The in- 
fantry was di\id'‘d into five classes, or, os 
Dioij t'sius has it, into six classes, for he re- 
ga*dH the whole body of people, whose pro- 
pel <v dul not come up to the census of the 
fifth ila^^o, as a sixth. The class to which a 
belonged determined the trihutum^ or 
w 11 rax, he had to pay, as well as thc Idnd 
of ‘■er\ice he had to perform in the army and 
the annour in which he had to serve. But 
for the purpose of voting in the comitia, each 
class w'as subdivided into a number of cen- 
turies {centuriae^ probably because each was 
conceived to contain 100 men, though the 
centuries may have greatly differed in the 
number of men they contamed). Ilence the 
name of Comitia Centuriata. Each century 
was divided into thc aeniorea and ihejuniorea. 
Each century, further, was counted as one 
vote, so that a class had as many votes as it 
contained centurms. In like manner, the 
equites were diviaed into a number of cen- 
turies or votes. The two principal authori- 
ties on these subdivisions are Livy and Dio- 
nysius. The annexed table will show the 
census as well as thc number of centuries or 
votes assigned to each class. 

According to Dionyaitu. 

I. Classib. Census : 100 inixiae. 

40 centuriae seniorum. 

40 centuriae juniorum. 

II. Classic. Census : 7 5 minae. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 

2 centuriae fabrum (one voting with 
the seniores and the other with the 
juniorcs). 

III. Classis. Census : 50 minae. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 

IV. Classis. Census : 25 minae. 

10 centuriae seniorum. 

10 centuriae juniorum. 

2 centuriae cornicinum and tubicinum 
(one voting wdth the seniores, aud 
the other with the juniores). 

Y. CioiBSis. Census; 12 J minae. 

15 centuriae seniorum. 

15 centuriae juniorum. 

YI. Cijiissis. Census : below 12 J minsA*. 

1 centuria capitc censoruxn* 
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Aocording to both Dionysius and Livy, the 
cquites voted in eighteen centuries before the 
soniores of the first dass ; and hence there 
vrere, according to livy, 194, and, according 
to Dionysius, 193 centuries or votes. The 
latter niunber is the more probable, since 
Livy’s even number of 194 centuries -would 
have rendered it impossible to obtain an ab- 
solute majority. In this manner all Homan 
citizens, -whether patricians or plebeians, -who 
had property to a certain amount, -were pri- 
-vileged to take part and vote in the centu- 
riata comitia, and none -were excluded except 
slaves, peregrin!, -women and the aerarii. 
The juniorcs were all men from the age of 
seventeen to that of forty-six, and the seniores 
all men from the age of forty-six upwards. 
The order of voting was arranged in such a 
manner, that if the eighteen centuries of the 
oquites and the eighty centuries of the first 
class were agreed upon a measure, the ques- 
tion was decided at once, there being no need 
for calling upon the other classes to vote. 
Hence, although all Homan citizens appeared 
in these comitia on a footing of equality, yet 
by far the greater i)Ower was thrown into the 
hands of the wealthy.-— As regards the func- 
tions of the comitia centuiiata, they were — 
(a.) The election of magutrates. The magis- 
trates that were elected by the centuries are 
the consuls (whence the assembly is called 
comitia conaulairia)^ the praetors (hence ro- 
mitia praetoria), the military tribunes with 
consular power, the censors, and the decem- 
virs. (b.) Legislation. The legislative po-vrer 
of the centuries at first consisted in their 
passing or rejecting a measure which was 
brought before them by the presiding magis- 
trate in the form of a senatus consultum, so 
that the assembly had no right of originating 
any legislative measure, but voted only upon 
such as were brought before them as resolu- 
tions of the senate, (c.) The decision npon 
war, on the ground of a senatus consultum, 
likewise belonged to the centuries. Peace 
-was concluded by a mere senatus consultum, 
and without any co-operation of the people, 
(d.) 7%e highest judicial power. The comitia 
centuriata were in the first place the highest 
court of appeal, and in the second, they had 
to try all offences committed against the 
state ; hence, all cases of perduellio and ma- 
jeatas : and no case Involving the life of a Ho- 
man citizen could be decided, by any other 
court. The sanction of the curiae to the 
measures of the centuriae has been already 
explained. — ^The comitia centuriata could be 
held only on dies comiUalea m fasti, on which it 
was lawful to transact business with the people, 
and the number of such days in every year 
was about 190 ; but on diet nefasti (that is, 


dies festi, feriati, comp. Dies), and, at first 
also on the nundinae, no comitia could be 
held, imtil in b.c. 287 the Hortensian law 
ordained that the nundinae should be re- 
garded as dies fasti.— The place where the 
centuries met was the Campus Martins, which 
contained the septa for the voters, a tabema- 
culum for the president, and the villa pub- 
lica for the augurs. — The president at the 
comitia was the same magistrate who con- 
voked them, and this right was a privilege of 
the consuls, and, in their absence, of the 
praetors. An interrex and dictator also, or 
his representative, the magister cquitum, 
might likewise convene and preside at the 
comitia. One of the main duties devoMng 
upon the president, and which he had to per- 
form before holding the comitia, was to con- 
sult the auspices (auspicari). When the 
auspices were favourable, the people were 
called togc&er, which was done by three suc- 
cessive and distinct acts ; the first was quite 
a general invitation to come to the assembly 
{inlicium). At the same time when this in- 
■vitation was proclaimed circum moeros or de 
moeris, a horn was blown, which being the 
more audible signal, is mentioned by some 
writers alone, and without the inlicium. 
When upon this slgpial the people assembled 
in irregular masses, there followed the second 
call by the aceensus, or the call ad contionem 
or conventionem ; that is, to a regular assem- 
bly, and the crowd then separated, grouping 
themselves according to their classes andi 
ages. Hereupon the consul appeared, order- 
ing the people to come ad comitia centuriata ; 
and led the whole excmfMs— for, in these 
comitia, the Homan people are alUiijs con- 
ceived as an excrcitus — out of the city, to the 
Campus Martius. — It was customary from 
the earliest times for on armed force to oc- 
cupy tho Janiculum, when the people were 
assembled in the Campus Martius, for the 
purpose of protecting tho city against any 
sudden attack of the neighbouring people; 
and on the Janiculum a vcxillum was hoisted 
during the whole time that tho assembly 
lasted. This custom continued to be ob- 
served even at the time when Home had no 
longer anything to fear fi*om the neighbour- 
ing tribes. — ^When the people were thus regu- 
larly assembled, the btu^ess was commenced 
with a solemn sacrifice, and a prayer of the 
president, who then took his seat on ^ tri- 
bunal. The president then opened the busi- 
ness by explaining to the people the aubject 
for which th^ had been convened, con- 
cluded his exposition with the yrovdi^celitis, 
jvheatis QuHritea, e.g. helium indiei, or ut 
M. Tullio aqua igni interdiotum sit, or wtsac- 
ever the subject might be. This formula was 
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the standing one In all comitia, and the whole 
exposition of the president was called rogatio. 
When the comitia were assembled for the 
purpose of an election, the presiding magis- 
trate had to read out the names of the candi- 
dates, and might exercise his influence by 
recommending the one whom he thought 
most fit for the office in question. If the 
assembly had been convened for the pur]>ose 
of passing a legislative measure, the president 
usually recommended the proposal, or he 
might grant to others, if they desired it, per- 
mission to speak about the measure, either 
in its favour or against it {Contioiiem dare). 
When the comitia acted as a court of justice, 
the president stated the crime, proposed the 
punishment to be inflicted upon the offender, 
and then allowed others to speak either in 
defence of the accused or against him. When 
the subject brought before the assembly was 
sufficiently discussed, the presi^nt called 
upon the people to prepare for voting by the 
words, ite in anffiragiitm^ hene juvantibm diis. 
He then passed the stream Petronia, and 
went to the septa , — Eespecting the mode of 
voting, it is commonly supposed that the 
people were always polled by word of mouth, 
till the passing of the leges tabellariae about 
the middle of the second century before 
Christ, when the ballot by means of tabellae 
was introduced. [Lkoes TAnxLi.AniA£.] It 
appears, however, that the popular assem- 
blies voted by ballot, as well as by word of 
mouth, long before the passing of the leges 
tabellariae, but that instead of using tabellae, 
they employed stones or pebbles (the Greek 
and that each voter received two 
stones, one white and the other black, the 
former to bo used in the approval and the 
latter in the condemnation of a measure. 
The voting by word of mouth seems to have 
been adopted in elections and trials, and the 
use of pebbles to have been confined to the 
enactment and repeal of laws. Previous to 
the leges tabellariae, the rogatores, who sub- 
sequently collected the written votes, stood 
at the entrance of the septa, and asked every 
citizen for hw vote, which was taken down, 
and used to determine the vote of each cen- 
tury. After the introduction of the ballot, if 
the business was the passing of a law, each 
citizen was providq^ with two tabellae, one 
inscribed V. R. i. e. Uti Rogas, “ I vote for 
the law,*’ the other inscribed A, i. e. Antiqtio^ 
“ I am for the old low.” If the business 
was the election of a magistrate, each citizen 
was ^plied with only one tablet, on which 
the nimes of the candidates were written, or 
the initials of their names; the voter then 
pMeed a mark {punetim) against the one for 
whom he voted, whence pvnota are spokan of 


in the sense of votes. For further particu- 
lars respecting the voting m the comitia, see 
Hikibitoues and Sititla. In judicial assem- 
blies every citizen was provided with three 
tabellae, one of which was marked with A^ 
i. e. Ahsolvot ” I acquit *,” the second with C*. 
i. e. CondemnOf “ I condemn and the third 
with N. L. i. e. Non Liquet^ “ It is not clear 
to me.*’ The first of these was called Tahclla 
absoluforia and the second Tahclla damna» 
tor lay and hence Cicero calls the former litera 
saluiariSf and the latter litera tristis . — There 
were in the Campus Martins septa or inclo- 
surcs (whether they existed from the earliest 
times IS unknown), into which one class of 
citizens was admitted after another for the 
purpose of voting. The first that entered 
were the eighteen centuries of the equites, 
then followed the first class and so on. It 
very larely happened that the lowest class 
was called upon to vote, as there was no no-- 
cessity for it, unless the first class did not 
agree with the equites. After the time when 
the comitia of tho centuries became amalga- 
mated with those of the tribes, a large space 
near the villa publica was surrounded with 
an enclosure, and divided into compartments 
for the several tribes. The whole of this en- 
closuro was called ovile, septa, carceres, or 
cancelli; and in later times a stone building, 
containing the Whole people, was erected ; it 
was divided into compartments for tho classes 
as well as the tribes and < cnturics ; the oo- 
ccss to these compartments was formed by 
narrow passages callXHl pontes or ponticulim 
On entering, tho citizens received their ta- 
blets, and when they had consulted within 
tho enclosures, they passed out of them again 
by a pons or ponticulus, at which they threw 
their vote into a chest (cis^ra) which was 
watched by rogatores. Hereupon the rogor 
tores collected the tablets, and gave them to 
the dirihitores, who classified and counted the 
votes, and then handed them over to the cus- 
todes, who again checked them off by points 
marked on a tablet. The order in which tho 
centuries voted was determined in the Ser- 
vian constitution, in the manner described 
above ; but after the union of the centuries 
and tribes, the order was determined by lot ; 
and this was a matter of no slight import- 
ance, since it frequently happened that the 
vote of the first determined the manner iu 
which subsequent ones voted. In the case of 
elections, the successful candidate was pro- 
claimed twice, first by the pracco, and tltett- 
by tho president, and without this renuntiatio 
the election was not valid. After all the 
business was done, the president pronounce* 
a prayer, and dismissed the ossemhly with 
the word disoedite.— Cosea are frcquentlr 
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mentioned in "which the proceedinKR of the 
assembly were disturbed, so that it was neces- 
?tary to defer the business till another day. 
This occurred — 1, when it was discovered 
that the auspices had been unfavourable, or 
when the gods manifested their displeasure 
by rain, thunder, or lightning ; 2, when a 
tribune interceded ; 3, when the sun set be- 
fore the business was over, for it was a piin- 
ciple that the auspices were valid only for 
one day from sunrise to sunset ; 4, when a 
morltm comitialia occurred, <. e. when one of 
the assembled citizens was seized W'ith an 
epileptic fit ; 5, when the vexillum w'as taken 
nway from the Janiculum, this being a signal 
which all citizens had to obey ; 6, when any 
tumult or insurrection broke out in the city. 

f3) CoMiTiA TRinuTA. Tlicso assemblies 
likewise were called into existence by the 
constitution of Serviiis Tullius, who divided 
the Homan territorj- into thiity local tribes. 
It is a disputed question whether the patri- 
cians were originally included in these 
tribes ; hut, whether they were or not, it is 
certain, that by far the majority of the peo- 
ple in the tribes w#'rc plebeians, and that, 
•consequently, the character of these assem- 
blies was essentially plebeian. After the 
decemvirate, the patricians had certainly 
the right of voting in the assemblies of the 
itribes, which were then also convened by the 
higher magistrates. The assemblies of the 
tribes had originally only a local power ; they 
were intended to collect the trihutum, and to 
furnish the contingents for the army ; they 
may further have discussed the internal affairs 
*of each tribe, such as the making or keeping 
lUp of roads, wells, and the like. But their 
influence gradually increased, and they at 
length acquired the following powers 
1. The election of the inferior magistrate8f 
whose office it was to protect the commonalty 
or to superintend the affairs of the tribes. 
Hence the tribunes of the plehs were elected 
in the comitia tribnta. In like manner, the 
aediles were elected by them, though the 
CUrule aedilcB were elected at a different 
time fh)m the plebeian acdilcs and under the 
presidency of a consul. At a still later time, 
the quaestors and tribunes of the RoIdicr.s, 
who had before been appointed by the con- 
suls, were appointed in the assemblies of the 
tribes. The proconsuls to be sent into the 
provinces, and the prolongation of the im- 
perium for a nlagistrate who was already in 
a province, were likewise points which were 
determined by the tribes in later times. The 
inferior magistrates elected by the tribes 
are : — the triumviri copitales, triumviri mo- , 
netalcs, the curatores viarum, decemviri liti- 
IjUfl Judicandis, tribuni aerarii, mogistri j 


vicorum et pagorum, praofecti annonae, du- 
umviri navales, quinquevin muris turri- 
busque reficiendis, triumviri coloniac dedu- 
cendae, triumviri, quatuorviri, &c., mensarii, 
and lastly, after the Domition law, b. c. 104, 
also the members of colleges of priests. The 
pontifex maximus had been elected by the 
people from an earlier time. 2. The legisla- 
tive power of the comitia tributa was at fiist 
very insignificant, for all they could do was 
to make regulations concerning the loca. 
affairs of the tribes. But after a time, when 
the tribes began to be the real representatives 
of the people, m-atters affecting the whole 
potiplc also were brought before them by the 
tribunes, which, framed as resolutions, wcie 
laid before the senate, where they might 
either be sanctioned or rejected. This prac- 
tice of the tributa comitia gradually acquired 
for them the riglit of taking the initiative 
in any mcq^ure, or the right of originating 
measures, until, in b. c. 449, this right was 
recognised and sanctioned by a law of L. 
Valerius Fublicola and M. lloratius Barbatus. 
This law gave to the decrees pas'^ed by the 
tribes the power of a real lexy binding upon 
the whole people, provided they obtuioed the 
sanction of the senate and the populns, that 
is, the people assembled in the comitia cu- 
riata or in the comitia centuriata. In b. c 
339, tlio Publilian law enacted %it plebiscita 
omnea Quiritea tenerent. This law was either 
a re-enactment of the one passed in b. c. 449, 
or contained a more detailed specification of 
the cases in which plebiscita should ho bind- 
ing upon the whole nation, or, lastly, it 
mtide their validity independent of the sanc- 
tion of other comitia, so that nothing would 
be required except the assent of the senate. In 
b. c. 287, the Ilortensian law was passed, 
which seems to have been only a revival and 
a confirmation of tbe two preceding laws, for 
it was framed in almost tbe same terms ; but 
it may also be, that the Ilortensian law made 
the plebiscita independent of the sanction of 
the senate, so that henceforth the comitia 
tributa were quite independent in their legis- 
lative character. S. The judicial power of 
the comitia tributa was much more limiter] 
than that of the comitia centuriata, inas- 
much as they could take cognizance only of 
offences against the m^sty of the people, 
while all crimes committed against the state 
were brought before tbe centuries. Even 
patricians, when tbey had offended aga!lnst 
the commonal^ or its members, were tried 
and fined by tro tribes. This again consti- 
tutes a difference between the judicial fower 
of the centuries and that of the tribes, for 
the former could inflict capital punlsbmci*, 
but the latter only fines. The comitia tri- 
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huta might ansemblc either within or with- 
out the city, but not farther from it than 
iOOO paces, because the power of the tri- 
bunes did not extend farther. For elections 
»he Campus Martins was usually chosen, but 
sometimes also the forum, the Capitol, or the 
Circus Flaminius. The presidents wci-e com- 
monly the tribunes, who were supported by 
the acdilcs, and no matter could be brou!?ht 
before the tribes -without the knowledge* and 
consent of the tribunes. As the comitia tri- 
buta, however, more and more assumed the 
character of national assemblies, the higher 
magistrates also sometimes acted as picsi- 
dents, though perhaps not without previously 
oI)taining the permission of the tribunes. 
The preparations lor the comitia tnhuta were 
less formal and solemn than for those of the 
centuries. In the case of elections, the can- 
didates had to give in their names, and the 
president communicated them to the people. 
When a legislative measure was t#be brought 
before the assembly, a tribune made the 
people acquainted with it in contionra^ and 
that on the three preceding iiundines. The 
same was the case when the people wei e to 
meet as a court of justice. The auspieia 
were not consulted for the comitia of the 
tribes, but the apectio alone was sufficient, 
and the tribunes hud the right of ohmmtiatio. 
In the comitia the tnbunc who had boon 
chosen to preside sat on the tribunal sup- 
ported by his colleagues, and laid before the 
people the subject of the meeting, concluding 
with the words velitis,jubcatis Quirites. The 
bill -a as never read by the tribune himself, 
but by a praeco, and then began the debates, 
in which persons might either oppose or re- 
commend the measure, though private per- 
sons had to ask the tribunes for permission 
to speak. When the discussion was over the 
president called upon the people He insvffra- 
giunif as the comitia centuriata. They 
then formed themselves into their tribes, 
which, like the centuries, ascertained their 
own votes in enclosures (septa). Which of 
the 35 tribes was to give its vote first, was 
determined by lot, and that tribe was culled 
praerogativa or principium (the others were 
termed jure vocatae). The vote of the first 
ti-ibc was given by sonM person of distinction 
Avhosc name was m^ftionod in the plcbisci- 
lum, if it was of a^gislativo nature. The 
manner of collecting the votes was, on the 
whole, the same as in the comitia centuriata. 
The announcing of the result of the votes 
was the renuntiatw. If it so happened that 
two c^^didates had the same number of votes, 
the question was decided by drawing lots. 

circumstanoes which might cause the 
meeting to break up and defer its business till 


another day, are the same as those which 
put an end to the comitia centuiiata. 

(4) The comitia centuriata mixed icith iha 
comitia iributa . — The Servian coiiKtitution 
was retained uiialtcrod so long as no great 
change took place in the republic ; but when 
the coinage and the standard of property had 
become altered, when tiie constitution of the 
army had been placed on a different footing, 
and, above all, v, hen the plebeians began tc 
be recognized ns a great and essential ele- 
ment in the Homan state, it must have boon 
found inconvenient to leave to the equites and 
the first class so great a picponderance in 
the comitia of the centuries, and it bceanie 
necessary to secure more power and influence 
to the democratic element. A change, there- 
fore, took place, and the comitia centuriata 
became mixed with the comitia tributa ; but 
neither the time nor the exact nature of this 
change is accurately asccrtaiiied. Some refer 
it to the ccn*>orship of C. Flaminius, n. c. 220, 
others to that of Q. Fabius and P. Decius, 
n. c. 304. But there is evidence that it must 
be assigned to even an earlier date than this, 
for the (tribus) praerogativa is mcntioncfl as 
early as u. c. 39G in the election of the con- 
sular tribunes, where the pure comitia tri- 
buta cannot bo meant, and a centuria prucro- 
gativa is a thing unknown. W ith regard to 
the manner of the change, the most probable 
opinion is, that the citizens of each tribe were 
divided into five propoity classes, each con- 
sisting of seniorcs and juniores, so that each 
of the 35 tribes contained ten centuries, and 
all the tribes together 350 centuries. Accord- 
ing to this new arrangement, the five ancient 
classes, divided into seniorcs and juniores, 
continued to exist as before, but henceforth 
they were most closely united with the tribes, 
whereas before the tribes had been mere 
local divisions and cntix-ely independent of 
property. The union now effected was that 
the classes became subdivisions of the tribes, 
and that accordingly centuries occur both in 
the classes and in the tiibcs. Fach tribe con- 
tained ten centuries, two of the first class 
(one of the seniores and one of the juniores), 
two of the second (likewise seniores and 
juniores), two of the third, two of the fourth, 
and two of the fifth class. The equites were 
likewise divided according to tribes and cen- 
turies, and they seem to have voted with tne 
first class, and to have been in fact included 
in it, so as to be called centuries of the first 
class. The centuries of the cornicines, tubi- 
cincB and fabri, which are no longer men- 
tioned, probably ceased to exist as distixiot 
centuries. The voting by tribes can hardly 
be conceived, except in those cases in which 
the ten centuries of ever}' tribe were onanJ^ 
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faous; this may have been the case very 
often, and -when it was so, the tribus prae- 
rogativa was certainly the tribe chosen by 
.ot to give its unanimous vote first. But if 
there was any difference of opinion among the 
centuries making up a tribe, the true majority 
could only be ascertained by choosing by lot 
one of the 70 centuriae of the first class to 
give its vote first, or rather it was decided by 
lot from which tribe the two centuries of the 
first class were to be taken to give their vote 
first. (Hence Iho plural The 

tribe, moreover, to which those centuries 
belonged which voted first, was itself likewise 
called tribus pracrogativa. Of the two cen- 
turies, again, that of soniores gave its vote 
before the juniores, and in the documents 
both were called by the name of their tribe, 
as Galena junionmy t. e. the juniores of the 
first class in the tribus Galcria, Aniensie jtt- 
morunif Veturia juniorum. As soon as the 
praerogativa had voted, the renuntiatio took 
place, and the remaining centuries then de- 
liberated whether they should vote the same 
way or not. When this was done all the 
centuries of the first tribe proceeded to vote 
at once, for there would not have been time 
lor the 350 centuries to vote one after another, 
as was done by the 193 centuries in the 
comitia conturiata.— These comitia of the 
centuries combined with the tribes were far 
more democratical than the comitia of the 
centuries ; they continued to be held, and 
preserved their power along with the comitia 
tributa, even after the latter had acquired 
their supreme importance in the republic. 
During the time of the moral and political 
corruption of the Homans, the latter appear 
to have been chiefly attended by the populace, 
which was guided by the tribunes, and the 
wealthier and more respectable citizens had 
little influence in them. 'When the libertini 
mid all the Italians were incorporated in the 
old thirty-five tribes, and when the political 
corruption had reached its height, no trace of 
the sedate and moderate character was left by 
which the comitia tributa had been distin- 
guished in former times. Under Augustus 
the comitia still sanctioned new laws and 
elected magistrates, but their whole proceed- 
ings were a mere farce, for they could not 
venture to elect any other persons than those 
recommended by the emperor. Tiberius de- 
prived the people even of this shadow of their 
fbrmer power, and conferred' the power of 
election ux>on the senate. 'V^hen the elections 
were made by the senate the result was an- 
nounced to the people assembled os comitia 
centuriata or tributa. Legislation was taken 
away ftom the comitia entirely, and was com- 
pletely in the hands of the senate and the 


emperor. From this time the comitia may be 
said to have ceased to exist, as all the sove- 
reign power formerly possessed by the people 
was conferred upon the emperor by the lex 
regia. [Lkx Heoia.] 

COMMEATUS, a furlough, or leave of ab- 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COMMENTARIUS or COMMENTARIUM, 
a book of memoirs or memorandum-book, 
whence the expression Caesaris Commentarii, 
It is also used for a lawyer’s brief, the notes 
of a speech, &c. 

COMMERCIUM. [Civitas (Roman).] 

COMOEDIA (»ew/jwj»fiia), comedy. (1) 
Gbekk. Comedy took its rise at the vintage 
festivals of Dionysus. It originated with 
those who led off the phallic songs of the 
band of revellers (jcaijiios), who at the vintage 
festivals of Dionysus gave expression to tho 
feelings of exuberant joy and merriment which 
were regarded as appropriate to the occasion, 
by parading about, partly on foot, partly in 
waggons, with the symbol of the productive 
powers of nature, singing a wild, jovial song 
in honour of Dionysus and his companions. 
These songs were commonly interspersed 
with, or followed by petulant, extemporal 
witticisms with which the revellers assailed 
tho bystanders. This origin of comedy is 
indicated by the name Kutu^SCa, which un- 
doubtedly means “the song of tho kw/xo?,” 
though it has sometimes been derived from 
KwfXTj, as if the meaning were “ a Adllage 
song.” It was among the Dorians that 
comedy first' assumed any thing of a regular 
shape. The Megarians, both in tho mother 
country and in Sicily, claimed to uc consi- 
dered as its originators, and so lur as the 
comedy of Athens is concerned, the claim of 
the former appears well founded. Among 
the Athenians the first attempts at comedy 
were made at Icaria by Susarion, a native of 
Megara, about b. c. 578. Susarion no doubt 
substituted for the more ancient improvisa- 
tions of the chorus and its leader premedi- 
tated compositions. There would seem also 
to have been some kind of poetical edntest, 
for we learn that the prize for the successful 
poet was a basket of figs and u jar of wine. 
It was also the practice of those who took 
part in the comus to'^i^mear their faces with 
wine-lees, either to invent their features 
from being recognised, or to give themselves 
a more grotesque appearance. Henec comedy 
came to be called rpvy^ia, or lee-song. 
Others connected the name with the circum- 
stance of a jar of new wine (rpvf) b^g tho 
prize for the successful poet. It wJ^ how- 
ever, in Sicily, that comedy was earliest 
brought to something like perfection. £pi^ 
charmus -was the first writer who gaye it a 
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liew form, and introduced a regular plot. 
In his efforts he appears to have been asso- 
ciated with Phormis, a somewhat older con- 
temporary. The Megarians in Sicily claimed 
the honour of the invention of comedy, on 
nocount of Epicharmus having lived in Mo- 
gara before he went to Syracuse. In Attica, 
the first comic poet of any importance whom 
we hear of after Susarion is Chionides, who 
is said to have brought out plays in b. c. 488. 
Euetes, Euxenides, and Myllus were proba- 
bly contemporaries of Chionides ; he was 
followed by Magnes and Eephantides. Their 
compositions, however, seem to have been 
little but the reproduction of the old Megaric 
farce of Susarion, differing, no doubt, in 
form, by the introduction of an actor or 
actors, separate from the chorus, in imitation 
of the improvements that had been made in 
tragedy. — That branch of the Attic drama 
which was called the Old Comedy^ begins 
properly with Cratinus, who wa# to comedy 
very much what Aeschylus was to tragedy. 
The old comedy has been described as the 
comedy of caricature, and such indeed it was, 
but it was also a great deal more, ^s it ap- 
peared in the hands of its great masters Cra- 
tinus, Hermippus, Eupolis, and especially 
Aristophanes, its main characteristic was 
that it was throughout political. Everything 
that bore upon the political or social interests 
of the Athenians furnished materials for it. 
The old Attic comedy lasted from 01. 80 to 
01. 94 (d. o. 458-404). From Cratinus to 
Theopompus there were forty-one poets, four- 
teen of whom preceded Aristophanes. The 
later pieces of Aristophanes belong to the 
Middle rather than to the Old Comedy. The 
chorus in a comedy consisted of twenty-four, 
[Chorus.] The dance of the chorus was the 
the movements of which were capri- 
cious and licentious, consisting partly in a 
reeling to and fro, in imitation of a drmikcn 
man, and in various unseemly and immodest 
gestures. Comedies have choric songs, but 
no orraorijuui, or songs between acts. The most 
important of tho choral parts was the Fara- 
basis, when the actorshaving left the stage, the 
chorus, which was ordinarily divided into four 
rows, containing six each, and was turned 
to\^ards the stage, temed round, and ad- 
vancing towards t^^pectators delivered an 
address to them m the name of the poet, 
either on public topics of general interest, or 
on matters which concerned the poet per- 
sonally, criticising his rivals and calling at- 
tention to his merits; tho Address having 
notblllg whatever to do with the action of tho 
play. The parabasis was not universally in- 
!y|oduoed : three plays of Aristophanes, the 
ficolesiamuae, Lj^strata, and Flutus, have 


none. As the old Attic comedy was tho cfT- 
spring of the political and social vigour and 
freedom of the age during which it flourished, 
it naturally declined and ceased with tho de- 
cline and overthrow of tho freedom and vi- 
gour which were necessary for its develop- 
ment. — ^It was replaced by a comedy of 
somewhat different style, which was loiown 
as the Middle Comedy, the age of which 
lasted from the end of the Feloponncsian war 
to the overthrow of liberty by Fhilip of Ma- 
oedon. (01. 94-110.) The comedy of this 
period found its materials in satirizing classes 
of people instead of individuals, in criticising 
the systems and merits of philosophers and 
literary men, and in parodies of the compo- 
sitions of living and earlier poets, and tra- 
vesties of mythological subjects. It formed 
a transition from the old to the new comedy, 
and approximated to the latter in the greater 
attention to the construction of plots which 
seem frequently to have been founded on 
amorous intrigues, and in the absence of that 
wild grotesqueness which marked the old 
comedy. As regards its external form, the 
plays of the middle comedy, generally speaking, 
had neither parabasis nor chorus. The most 
celebrated authors of tho middle comedy were 
Antiphanes and Alexis. — The New Comedy 
was a further development of the last men- 
tioned kind. It answered as nearly as may 
be to the modern comedy of manners or cha- 
racter. Dropping for the most part personal 
allusions, caricature, lidicule, and parody, 
which, in a more general form than in tho 
old comedy, had maintained their ground in 
the middle comedy, the poets of •the new 
comedy made it their business to reproduce 
in a generalized form a picture of the every- 
day life of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. There were various standing cha- 
racters which found a place in most plays, 
such as we find in the plays of Plautus and 
Terence, the leno perjurus, amaior fervidus, 
servulus callidua, arnica illudem, sodalis opi~ 
tulator, miles proeUator, parasitus edax, pa» 
rentes tenaces, meretrices procaces. In 
the new comedy there was no chorus. It 
flourished from about b. o. 340 to n. a 360. 
The poets of the new comedy amounted to 64 
in number. The most distinguished was 
Menander.— (2) Bohan.— Tho accounts of 
the early stages of comlo poetry among the 
Homans are scanty. Scenic entertainments 
were introduced at Home in b. c. 363 from 
Etruria, where it would seem they weie a 
familiar amusement. Tuscan players {lu- 
diones), who wore fetched from Etruria, ex- 

I hibited a sort of pantomimic dance to the 
music of a flute, without any song accom- 
panying their danoe, and without regular 
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dramatic gesticulation. The amusement be- 
came popular, and was imitated by the young 
Romans, -who improved upon the original 
entertainment by yniting with it extempo- 
raneous mutual raillery, composed in a rude 
irregular measure, a species of diversion 
which had been long known among the Ho- 
mans at their agrarian festivals under the 
name of Fcsccnnina [Fkscknnina]. It was 
123 years after the first introduction of these 
scenic performances before the improvement 
was introduced of having a regular plot. 
This advance was made by Livius Andronicus, 
a native of Magna Graecia, in b. c. 240. llis 
pieces, which were both tragedies and co- 
medies, were merely adaptations of Greek 
dramas. The representation of i cgular plays 
of this sort was now left to those who were 
histriones by profession, and who were very 
commonly either foreigners or slaves ; the 
free-horn youth of Home confined their own 
scenic performances to the older, irregular 
farces, which long maintained their ground, 
and were subsequently called exodia. [£x- 
ODiA ; Satuha.] Livius, as was common at 
that time, was himself an actor in his owm 
pieces. The first imitator of the dramatic 
works of Livius Andronicus w'as Cn. Nae- 
vius, a native of Campania. He composed 
both tragedies and comedies, wdiich were 
either translations or imitations of those of 
Greek writers. The most distinguished suc- 
cessors of Naevius were Plautus, w'ho chiefly 
imitated Epicharmus, and Terence, whose 
materials were drawn mostly from Menander, 
Diphilus, Philemon, and Apollodorus. The 
comedy ^f the Romans was throughout but 
an imitation of that of the Greeks, and 
chiefly of the new comedy. Wliere the cha- 
racters were ostensibly Greek, and the scene 
laid in Athens or some other Greek town, the 
comedies were termed palliatac. All the 
comedies of Terence and Plautus belong to 
this class. When the story and characters 
were Roman, the plays were called togatae. 
But the flabulae togatae were in fact little else 
than Greek comedies clothed in a Latin dress. 

The togatae were divided into two classes, 
the traheatae and tabemaHaef according as the 
subject was taken from high or from low life. 
In the comediae palliatae, the costume of the 
ordinary actors was the Greek pallium. The 
plays which bore the name of praetextatae^ 
were not so much tragedies as historical 
plays. It Is a mistake to represent them as 
comedies. There was a species of tragi- 
comedy, naihed from the poet who intro- 
duced that style Fhinthonica, A tragedy the 
argument of which was Greek was termed 
cr^ndatom The mimes are sometimes classed 
with the Latin comedies. [Mxhvs.] The I 


mimes differed from the comedies in littlt 
more than the predominance of the mimie 
representation over the dialogue. Latin co- 
medies had no chorus, any more than the 
dramas of the new comedy, of which they 
were for the most part imitations. Like 
them, too, they were introduced by a pro- 
I loguc, which answered some of the purposes 
of the parabasis of the old comedy, so far as 
bespeaking the good will of *the spectators, 
and defending the poet against his rivals and 
enemies. It also communicated so much in- 
formation as was necessary to understand 
the story of the play. The prologue was 
commonly siioken by one of the players, or,, 
perhaps, by the manager of the troop. Re- 
specting the_/l/«7Zanfle fuhular see that article. 

COMPITALIA, also called L€DI COMPI- 
TALICII, a festival celebrated once a year in 
honour of the lares compitales, to whom sa- 
crifices were offered at the places where two 
or more ws^s met. In the time of Augustus, 
the ludi compitalicii had gone out of fashion, 
but were restored by liim. The compitalia 
belonged to the fi'riao coneeptivaef that is, 
festivals which were celebrated on days ap- 
])ointcd annually by the magistrates or 
priests. The exact day on which this festi- 
val was celebrated upiiears to have varied, 
though it W’as always in the w’intcr, generally 
at the beginning of January. 

COMPLUViUM. [Domus.] 

CONCILIUM generally has the same 
meaning as convetitus or convention but tbo 
technical import of concilium in the Roman 
constitution was an assembly of a portion of 
the people as distinct from the genexal as- 
semblies or comitia. Accordingly as the 
eomitia tributa embraced only a portion ol 
the Roman people, viz. the plebeians, these 
comitia are often designated by the term con- 
cilia plebis. Concilium is also used by Latin 
writers to denote the assemblies or meetings 
of confederate towns or nations, at which 
either their deputies alone or any of the 
citizens met who had time and inclination, 
and thus formed a representative assembly. 
Such an assembly or diet is commonly de- 
signated as commune concilium^ or vb kolvov, 
c. g. Achaeorumf Aetolorumt Foeotoi'umt Mace- 
doniaCf and the like. . 

CONFARRMtIO. WATRiMONiirw.] 

CONGIARIuM {adl.mst from oongiua), a 
vessel containing a eongiua, [Conoius.] In 
the early times of the Roman republic the 
eongiua was the usual measure of oil or wine 
which was, ont certain occasions, distributed 
among the people ; and thus congiari^ be- 
came a name for liberal donations to the 
people, in general, whether consisting of oil, 
wine, corn, money, or other things, wljifte 
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donations made to the soldiers ■were called 
donathm^ thouf^h they were bometimea also 
tenncd congiaria. Many coins of the lioman 
emperors were struck in commemoration of 
such congiaria. Oongiarium was, moreover, 
occasionally used simply to designate a pre- 
bcnt or a pension given by a person of high 
rank, or a prince, to his friends. 



Congianum. (Coin oi Tmian ) 


CONGIUS, a Homan liquid measure, which 
contained six sextain, or the eighth part of 
liic amphora (nearly six pints Kng.) It was 
equal to thojarger cAom of the Greeks. 
COXNUBl IJM. [Matiiimokium.] 
CONOPEUM (Kui/toTreiov), a gnat or mus- 
qinto-eurtain, «. e. a covering made to bo ex- 
panded over beds and couches to keep away 
gnats and other flying insects, so called from 
Kotvbnl/, a gnat. Conopeum is the origin of 
the English word canopy. 

CONQUIsITOHES, persons employed to go 
about the country and impress soldiers, when 
there was a dilflculty in completing a levy. 
Sometimes commissioners were appointed by 
a decree of the senate for the purpose of 
making a conquisitio. 

CONSANGUiNEI. [Coonati.] 
CONSECRATIO. [Apotheosis.] 
CONSILIUM. [CONVENTTJS.] 

CONSUALIA, a festival, with games, cele- 
brated by the Romans, according to Ovid and 
others, in honour of Consus, the god of 
lecrct deliberations, or, aceording to Livy, of 
Neptunus Equestris. Some -writers, how- 
ever, say that Neptunus Equestris and Con- 
sus were only diflCcrcn^names for one and 
the same deity. ItM^as solemnised every 
^ear in the circus, by the symbolical cere- 
mony of uncovering an altar dedicated to the 
jod, which was buried in the earth. For 
Etomulus, -who was considered aiLthe founder 
of the festival, was said to have discovered 
m altann the earth on that spot. The so- 
lemnity took place on the 2l8t of August 
wltti horse and chariot races, and libations 
were poured into the which consumed 1 


the sacrifices. During these festive games 
boisos and mules were not allowed to do any 
work, and were adorned with garlands of 
flowers. It was at their first celebration that, 
according to the ancient legend, the Sabine 
maidens were carried off. 

CONSUL (vn-aToc), the title of tbe two 
chief officers or magistrates of the Roman 
republic. The word is probably composed of 
con and which contains the same root as 
the verb salloy so that consulcs signifies 
“ Close W'ho come together,” just as praenu! 
means “ one who goes before, ” and cxsni, 
“one ^ho goes out.” The consulship is said 
to have been instituted upon the expulsion of 
tbe kings in b. c. 509, when the kingly power 
w K transferred to two magistrates, whose 
olhee lasted only lor one year, that it might 
not degenerate into tyranny by being vested 
longer in the same persons ; and for the same 
reason two were appointed instead of one 
king, as neither could undertake anything 
unless it "w as sanctioned and approved by bin 
colleague. Their original title was practorcs^ 
or Commanders of the armies, but this w'os 
changed into that of conmlcn in n.c. 449, 
and the latter title remained in use until thc' 
latest periods of the Roman empire. — The 
consuls were at first elected from the patri- 
cians exclusively. Their office was suspended 
in n.c. 451, and its functions were per- 
formed by ten high commissioners [dcccm- 
vin)y appointed to frame a code of laws. On 
the re-estahlishmcnt of the consulship in n. » . 
449, the tribunes proposed that one of tho 
consuls should be chosen from the plebeians, 
but this was strenuously resisted by the pa- 
tricians, and a compromise effected by sus- 
pending the consular office, and creating in 
its stead military tribunes {tribvni milifim) 
-with consular power, who might be elected 
indifferently both from the patricians and 
plebeians. They were first appointed in ii. r. 
444. The plebeians, however, were not satis- 
fied with this concession, and still endea- 
voured to attain the higher dignity of the 
consulship. At length, after a serious and 
long-protracted struggle between the two 
orders, it was enacted by the Licinian law, 
in B.o. 367, that henceforth the consulship 
should he divided between the patricians and 
plebeians, and that one of the consuls should 
always be a plebeian. Accordingly, in u. e- 
366 L. Bextius was elected the fir^i plebeian 
consul. This law, however, was not alway^t 
observed, and it still frequently happened) 
that both consuls were patricians, until, in 
later times, when the difference between tha 
two orders had entirely ceased, and the ple- 
beians were on a footing of perfect equality 
with the patrielans, the consuls were elected 
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from both, orders indiscriminately. — ^During 
the later periods of the republic it was cus- 
tomary for persons to pass through several 
subordinate magittrocies before they were 
elected consuls, though this rule was de- 
parted from in many particular cases. The 
age at which a person was eligible to the 
consulship was fixed in n. c. 180, by the lex 
annalis [Lxx Anmat.ib], at 43.~Thc election 
of the consuls always took place in the co- 
mitia of the centuries, some time before the 
expiration of the official year of tbe actual 
consuls, and the election was conducted 
either by the actual consuls themselves, or 
by an interrex or a dictator, and the persons 
elected, until they entered upon their office, 
were called cottsules designati. While they 
were designati, they wore in reality no more 
than private persons, but still they might 
exercise considerable influence upon public 
affairs, for in the senate they were asked for 
their opinion first. If they had been guilty 
of any illegal act, cither before or during 
their election, such as bribery {amhiitts), they 
were liable to prosecution, and the election 
might be declared void. — ^The time at which 
the old consuls laid down their office and the 
consules designati entered upon theirs, dif- 
fered at different times. The first consuls 
are said to have entered upon their office in 
October, then we find mention of the let of 
August, of the ides of December, the 1st of 
July, and very frequently of the ides of 
March, until, in b.c. 153, it became an es- 
tablished rule for the consuls to enter upon 
their duties on the 1st of January; and this 
custom remained down to the end of the re- 
public. On that day the senators, cquites, 
and citixens of all classes conducted in a pro- 
cession [deductio or processus consularis) the 
new magistrates from their residence to the 
capitol, where, if the auspices were favoui-- 
able, the consuls offered up sacrifices, and 
were inaugurated. From thence the proces- 
siem went to the curia, where the senate 
assembled, and where the consuls returned 
thanks for their election. There they might 
also speak on any subject that was of im- 
portance to the republic, such as peace and 
war, the distribution of provinces, the gene- 
ral condition of the state, the feriae Latinae^ 
and the like. During the first five days of 
their office they had to convoke a cowtio, and 
publicly to take a solemn oath, by which, in 
the earliest times, they pledged themselves 
not to allow any one to assume regal power 
at Rome, but afterwards only to maintain the 
tews of the republic {in leges Juror e). On the 
expii^ition of their office they had to take 
•Mther oath, stating that they had faithfully 
itagped the 'laws, and not done anything 


against the constitution. The new consuls 
on entering upon their office usually invited 
their friends to a banquet. When a consul 
died during his year of office, his colleague 
immediately convoked the comitia to elect a 
new one. A consul thus elected to fill a 
vacancy was called consul suffectus, but his 
powers were not equal to those of an ordi- 
nary consul, for he could npt preside at the 
elections of other magistrates, not even in 
the case of tbe death of bis colleague. In the 
latter case, as well as when the consuls were 
preven^^ed by illness or other circumstances, 
the comitia were held by an interrex or a 
dictator.— -The outward distinctions of the 
consuls were, with few exceptions, the same 
as those which had formerly belonged to the 
kings. The principal distinction was the 
twelve lictors with the fasces, who preceded 
the consuls ; hut the axes did not appear in 
the fasces within the city. This outward 
sign of tneir power was taken by the con- 
suls in turn every month, and while one 
I consul was preceded by the twelve lictors 
with their fasces, the other was during the 
! same month preceded by an accensua, and 
followed by the lictors ; and the one was 
called during that month consul major, and 
the other consul minor. Other distinctions 
of the consuls were the cunile chair {sella 
curulia), and the toga with the purple hem 
{toga praetexta). The ivory sceptre {scipio 
or sceptrum) and purple toga were not dis- 
tinctions of the consuls in general, but only 
when they celebrated a triumph. Under the 
empire a consul was sometimes distinguished 
by the senate with a sceptre bearing un eagle 
on the top, but his regular ensign consisted 
of the toga picta, the trahea, and the fasces, 
both within and without the city. — The con- 
suls were the highest ordinary magistrates at 
Rome. Their power was at first quite equal 
to that of the kings, except that it was 
limited to one year, and that the office of 
high priest, which had been vested in the 
king, was at the very beginning detached 
from the consulship, and given to the rex 
sacrorum or rex sacrifUmlm, Yet the aus- 
picia majora continued to belong to the 
consuls. This regal power of the consuls, 
however, was gradi&^y curtailed by various 
laws, especially by tl^ institution of the txl*'' 
bunes of the plebs, whose province it was to 
protect the plebeians against the unjust or 
oppressive commands of the patrteten magis* 
trates. Na^ in the course of time, whole 
branches of %e consular power were detached 
from it ; the reason for which was,Mbat, is 
the patricians were compelled to allow the 
plebeians a share tn the highest magistnojv 
they stripped it of as much of its orlgiBel 
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povrer as they could, and reserved these de- 
tached portions for themselves. In this man- 
ner the censorship ivas detached from the 
consulship in n.o. 443, and the praetorship 
in B.c. 367. But notwithstanding all this, 
the consuls remained the highest magistrates, 
and all other magistrates, except the tribunes 
of the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outwore re- 
spect. The functions of the consuls during 
the time of the republic may be conveniently 
described under the following heads : — 1 . 
They were in aU civil matters the heads of 
the state, being invested with the imperium, 
which emanated from the sovereign people, 
and which they held during the time of their 
office. In this capacity they had the right of 
convoking both the senate and the assembly 
of the people ; they presided in each (in the 
oomilia of the curies as well as in those of 
the centuries), and they took ca|^ that the 
resolutions of the senate and people were 
carried into effect. They might also convoke 
eontionest whenever they thought it neces- 
sary. In tht‘ senate they conducted the dis- 
cussions, and put the questions to the vote, 
thus exercising the greatest influence upon 
all matters which were brought before the 
senate either by themselves or by others. 
When a decree w-as passed by the senate, the 
consuls were usually commissioned to see that 
it was carried into eft'cct ; though there are 
also instances of the consuls opposing a de- 
cree of the senate. 2. The supreme com- 
mand of the armies belonged to the consuls 
alone by virtue of tbeir imperium. Accord- 
ingly, when a war was decreed, they were 
ordered by a senatus consultum to levy the 
troops, whose number was determined by the 
senate, and they appointed most of the other 
military officers. While at the head of their 
armies they had full power of life and death 
over their soldiers, who, on their eniolment, 
had to take an oath \saeramentum) to be 
faithful and obedient to the commands of the 
oonsuls. When the consuls hod entered upon 
their office, the senate assigned them their 
provinces, that is, their spheres of action, 
■and the consuls either settled between them- 
selves which province each was to have, or, 
which was more oomf^on, they drew lots. 
Usually one consul r^oined at Borne, while 
the other went out at the head of the army : 
aometunes both loft the city, and carried on 
war in different quarters; and sometimes, 
when the danger was very nressing, both 
consuls co mm a n d e d the armi^ against one 
and tin same enemy. If it was deemed ad- 
viaable, the imperium of one or of both con- 
sul! was prolong ibr the partieular province 
in which they were enguged^ ia wUeh oaee 


they had the title of proconsuls [Proconsul], 
and their successors cither remained at 
Borne, or were engaged in other quarters. 
During the latter period 'of the republic the 
consuls remained at Borne during the time of 
their office, and on its expiration they had a 
foreign province (in the real sense of the 
word) assigned to them, where they under- 
took either the peaceful administration, or 
carried on war against internal or external 
enemies. While in their provinces, both 
the consuls and proconsuls had the power 
of life and death over the provincials, for 
tlie> were looked Tipon there as the chief 
milPary commandcis, and the provincials, 
being perer/rini^ did not enjoy the piivileges 
ot Homan citizens. 3. The supremo jurisdic- 
tion wan part of the consular imperium, and 
as such vested in the consuls so long as there 
weie no praetors. In civil cases they admi- 
nistered justice to the patricians as well as 
plebeians, cither acting themselves aBj«c?ices, 
or appointing others as judicea and arhitri. 
In criminal coses there appears from early 
timbs to have been this difference : that pa- 
tricians charged with capital offences were 
tried by the curies, while the plebeians came 
under the jurisdiction of the consuls, whose 
power, however, was in this case rather 
limited partly by the intercession of the tri- 
bimcB of the people, and partly by the right 
of appeal {jprovocatio) from the sentence of 
the consuls. The consuls might, further, 
summon any citizen before tbeir tribunal, 
and, in case of disobedience, seize him [pren- 
dere), and fine him up to a certain amount. 
After the institution of the praetorship, the 
consuls no longer possessed any regular ordi- 
nary jurisdiction ; and whenever they exer- 
cised it, it was an » xception to the general 
custom, and only by » special command of 
the senate. 4. Previous to the institution 
of the censorship the consffis had to perform 
all the functions which afterwards belonged 
to the censors : they were accordingly the 
highest officers of finance, held the census, 
drew up the lists of the senators, equites, &c. 
After the establishment of the censorship they 
still retained the general supcrlntendencb of 
the public economy, inasmuch as they had 
the keys of the aerarttan^ and as the quaes- 
tors or paymasters were dependent on them. 
But stiU In the management of the finances 
the consuls were at aU times under the con- 
trol of the senate. 5. In all relations with 
foreign states the consuls were the represen- 
tatives of the Boman ropublie. Hence they 
might peace or treaties with foreign 

natioiiB, which had, however, to he* sanc- 
tioned by the senate and people at Borne; 
and this sanotlon was obtained a treaty 

I 3 
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was void. They received foreign ambassa- 
dors, and introduced them into the senate, 
and in short all negotiations with foreign 
princes or nations passed through their 
hands. 6. In matters connected with their 
own official functions, the consuls, like aU 
other magistrates, had the power of issuing 
proclamations or orders {edict a) ^ which might 
bo binding cither for the occasion only, or 
remain in force permanently. — Although the 
consular power had been gradually dimi- 
nished, it was in cases of imminent danger 
restored to its original and full extent, by a 
decree of the senate calling upon the consuls 
videant ne quid res puhlica detrimenti capiat. 
In such cases the consuls received sovereign 
power, but they were responsible for the 
manner in which they had exercised it. — It 
has already been observed, that to avoid col- 
lision and confusion, the two consuls did not 
possess the same power at the same time, but 
that each had the imperium every other 
month. The one who possessed it, as the 
consul mqjory exercised all the rights of the 
office, though he always eonsulted his col- 
league. In the earliest times it was custo- 
mary for the elder of the two consuls to take 
the imperium first, afterwards the one who 
had had the greater number of votes at the 
election, and had therefore been proclaimed 
{renuntiarc) first. In the time of Augustus 
it was enacted that the consul who hod most 
children should take precedence of the other ; 
and some distinction of rank continued to be 
observed down to the latest times of the em- 
pire. — Towards the end of the republic the 
consulship lost its power and importance. 
The first severe blow it received was from 
Julius Caesar, the dictator, fur he received 
the consulship in ad.dili’^n to his dictatorship, 
or he arbitrarily ordered others to be elected, 
who were mere nominal officers, and were 
allowed to do nothing without his sanction. 
He himself was elected consul at first for five, 
then for ten years, and at last for life. Under 
Augustus the consulship was a mere shadow of 
what it had been : the consuls no longer held 
their office for a whole year, but usually for a 
few months only; and hence it happened 
that sometimes one year saw six, twelve, or 
even twenty-five consuls. Those who were 
elected the first in the year ranked higher 
than the rest, and their names alone were 
used to mark the year, according to the an- 
cient custom of the Romans of marking the 
date of an event by the names of the consuls 
of the year in which the event occurred. 
Duriim the last period of the empire it be- 
came practice to have titular or hono- 
rary co^uls, who were elected by the senate 
and confirmed by the emperor. Constantine 


appointed two consuls, one for Rome and 
another for Constantinople, who held their 
office for a whole year, and whose functions 
were only those of chief justices. All the 
other consuls were designated as honorarii or 
consularca. But though the consulship bad 
thus become almost an empty title, it was 
still regarded as the highest dignity in the 
empire, and as the object of the greatest am- 
bition. It was connected with very great 
expenses, partly on account of the public 
games which a consul had to provide, and 
partly on account of the large donations he 
had to make to the people. The last consul 
at Rome was Decimus Theodorus Paulinus, 
A.n. 53fi, and at Constantinople, Flavius Ba- 
silius junior, A.n. 541. 

CONSIJLAIIIS, signified, under the re- 
public, a person who had held the office of 
consul ; but under the empire, it was the 
title of ma^^y magistrates and public ofticcis, 
who enjoyed the insignia of consular dig- 
nity, without having filled the office of consul. 
Thus we find commanders of armies and go- 
vernors of provinces called Consularcs under 
the empire. 

CONTIO, a contraction for convention that 
is, a meeting, or a conventus. In the tech- 
nical sense, however, a contio was an assem- 
bly of the people at Rome convened by a 
magistrate for the purpose of making the 
people acquainted with measures which were 
to be brought before the next comitia, and of 
working upon them either to supiiort or op- 
pose the measure. But no question of any 
kind could be decided by a contio, and this 
constitutes the difference between contiones 
and comitia. Still contiones were also 
convened for other purposes, e. g» of per- 
suading the people to take part in a war, or 
of bringing complaints against a party in the 
republic. Every magistrate had the right to 
convene contiones, but it was most frequently 
exercised by the consuls and tribunes, and 
the latter more especially exercised a great 
influence over the people in and through these 
contiones. A magistrate who was higher in 
rank than the one who had convened a contio, 
had the right to order the people to disperse, 
if he disapproved of the object. It should be 
remarked, that the \^pn contio is also used 
to designate the speech and harangues ad- 
dressed to the people in an assembly, and 
that in a loose mode of speaking, contio de- 
notes any assembly of the people. 

CONTtBfjJlNALES (_<rv<rK7ivot\ signified 
originally men who served in the sfune army 
and lived in the same tent. The worff^ de- 
rived from tcibema (afterwards tahemacfu^ 
lum), which was the original name foi» a 
military tent, os it was made of boards (to- 
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hulae). Each tent was occupied by ten sol* 
diers {contuhernales)^ with a subordinate 
officer at their head, who was called decanuSt 
and in later times caput conttibernii. Youngr 
Romans of Illustrious families used to accom- 
pany a dibtinjfuishcd general on his expedi- 
tions, or to his province, for the purpose of 
gaming under his superintendence a practical 
training in the art of war, or in the adminis- 
tration of public aff'airs, and were, like sol- 
diers living in the same tent, called his con- 
fubernales. In a still wider sense, the name 
contubemales was applied to persons con- 
nected by ties of intimate friendship, and 
living under the same roof ; and hence, when 
B free man and a slave, or two slaves, who 
were not allowed to contract a legal mar- 
riage, lived together as husband and wife, 
they were called eontubet'nale.i ; and their 
connection, as well as their place of residence, 
contubermum. ^ • 

CONTUBERNIUM. [CoNTUBERNAnns.] 

CONVENIllE IN mXnUM. [Matrimo- 

MIUM.] 

CONVENTUS, was the name applied to 
the whole body of Roman citizens wlio were 
c'lther permanently or for a time settled in a 
province. In order to facilitate the admini*^- 
tration of justice, a province was divided into 
a numoer of districts or circuits, each of which 
was culled cofiventnSf forum, or jurisdicUo. 
Roman citizens living in a province were en- 
tirely under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; 
and at certain times of the year, hxed by the 
proconsul, they assembled *n the chief town 
of the district, and this .aecting boro the 
name of conventus (^avroboi). Hence the ex- 
tiressions — conventus agere, peragere, convo~ 
care, dimittere. At this conventus litigant 
parties applied to the proconsul, who selected 
a number of judges from the conventus to try 
their causes. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided at the trials, and pronounced the sen- 
tence according to the views of the judges, 
who were his assessors {consilium or consi- 
liarii). These conventus appear to have 
been generally held after the proconsul had 
settled the military aifairs of the province ; at 
least, when Caesar was proconsul of Gaul, he 
mode it a regular practice to hold the oon- 
ventus after his arnU^ had retired to their 
winter quarters. 

CONVIViUM. [Symposium.] 

COPHINUS Engl, coffin), a large 

hind of wicker basket, made of willow 
branches. It would seem ths^ it was used 
by th^Greeks as a basket or cage for birds. 
The limans used it for agricultural pur- 
poses, and it sometimes formed a kind of 
polftable hot-bed. Juvenal, when speaking 
of the Jews, uses the expression eopAotus at 


foenum (a truss of hay], figuratively to desig- 
nate their poverty. 

CORBIS, dim. CORBULA, CORBICULA, a 
basket of very i)cculiar form and common use 
among the Romans, both for agricultural and 
other purposes. It was made of osiers twisted 
together, and was of a conical or pyramidal 
shape. A basket answering precisely to this 
description, both in form and material, is still 
to he seen in everyday use among the Cam- 
panian peasantry, which is called in the Ion. 
guage ofjthe country “ la corbella.” 

CORBITAE, merchantmen of the large; 
class, so called because they hung out a 
corbis at the mast-head for a sign. They 
■were also termed onerariae; and hence Plau- 
tus, in order to designate the voracious ap- 
petites of some women, says, Corbitam cibi 
comossc possunt.” 

CORNU, a wind instrument, anciently 
made of horn, but afterwards of brass. I.ike 



the tuba, it differed from the tibia in being a 
larger and more powerful instrument, and 
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firom the tuba itself, in being curved nearly 
in the shape of a C, with a cross-piece to 
steady the Instruinent for the convenience of 
the performer. Hence Ovid says {Met. i. 98) : 

■* Non tuba directi, non aeria comua/erj.'* 

The olasncum, which originally meant a signal, 
rather than the musical instrument which gave 
the signal, was usually sounded with the comu. 

** Sonuit reflexo claHicutn comu, 

Lituuaque adunco atriduloB ciutuB 
Elicit aon.*' (Sen. Ocd. 7S4 ) 

The Cornicines and JAtiemeSt the persons who 
blew the Comu and JMuuSt formed a col- 
legium. In the preceding cut, M. Julius 
Victor, a member of the Collegium, holds a 
lituus in his right hand, and touches with 
his left a comu on the gi'ound. See engrav- 
ing wder Tuba. 

CORONA (oTc^avoc), a crown, that is, a 
circular ornament of metal, leaves, or flowers, 
worn by the ancients round the head or neck, 
and used as a festive as well ns funereal de- 
coration, and as a reward of talent, military 
or naval prowess, and civil worth. Its flrst 
introduction as an honorary reward is attri- 
butable to the athletic games, in some of 
which it was bestowed as a prize upon the 
victor. It was the only reward contended 
for by the Spartans in their gymnic contests, 
and was worn by them when going to battle. 
The Romans refined upon the practice of the 
Greeks, and invented a great variety of 
crowns formed of different materials, each 
with a separate appellation, and appropriated, 
to a particular purpose. — I. Corona Obsi- 
nioNAUs. Amongst the honorary crowns 
bestowed by the Romans for military achieve- 
ments, the most difficult of attainment, and 
the one which conferred the highest honour, 
was the corona obsidionaliSf presented by a 
beleagnered army after its liberation to the 
general who broke up the siege. It was 
made of grass, or weeds and wild flowers, 
thence called corona graminea, and graminea 
obsidionaliaf gathered from the spot on which 
the beleaguered army had been enclosed. — 
II. Corona Cxvxca, the second in honour and 
importance, was presented to the soldier who 
had preserved the life of a Roman citizen in 
battle. It was made of the leaves of the oak. 
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The soldier who had acquired this crown had 
a place reserved next to the senate at all the 
public spectacles; and they, as well as the 
rest of the company, rose up upon his en- 
trance. He was freed from all public bur- 
thens, as were also his father, and his pa- 
ternal grandfather ; and the person who owed 
his life to him was bound, ever after, to 
cherish his preserver os a parent, and afford 
him all such offices as were due from a son 
to his father. — III. Corona Navalis or Ros- 
TRATA, called also Classzca. It is difficult to 
determine whether these were two distinct 
crowns, or only two denominations for the 
same one. It seems probable that the navalis 
corona, besides being a generic term, was 
inferior in dignity to the latter, and given 
to the sailor who first boarded an enemy’s 
ship ; whereas the rostrata was given to a 
commander who destroyed the whole fleet, 
or gained ^.any very signal victory. At all 
events, they were both made of gold ; and 
one at leubt {rostrata) decorated with the 
beaks of ships like the rostra in the forum. 
The Athenians likewise bestowed golden 
crowns for naval services; sometimes upon 
the person who got his trireme first equipped, 
and at others upon the Captain who had his 
vessel in the best order. — lY. Corona Mu- 
RAI.I8, was presented by the general to the 
flrst man who scaled the wall of a besieged 
city. It was made of gold, and decorated 
with turrets. — "V, Corona Cabtrenbxs or Val- 
iA,Ris, was presented to the first soldier who 
surmounted the vallum, and forced an en- 
trance into the enemy’s camp. This crown 
was made of gold, and ornamented ^vitli the 
palisades {valli) used in forming an entrench- 
ment. — VI. Corona Triumphalis. There 
were three sorts of triumphal crowns : the 
flrst was made of laurel or bay leaves, and 
was worn round the head of the commander 
during his triumph ; the second was of gold, 
which, being too large and massive to be 
worn, was held over the head of the general 
during his triumph, by a public officer. This 
crown, as well as the former one, was pre- 
sented to the victorious general by his army. 
The third kind, likewise of gold and of great 
value, was sent as a present from the pro- 
vinces to the oommawr. [Auruk Corona- 
RiuM.] — ^vn. Corona WALXs, was given to 
a commander who obtained o^y an ovation. 
It was mode of myrtle. — ^Vtll. Corona ,Olb- 
AOiNA, was made of the olive leaf, and' con- 
ferred upon t]|B soldiers as well as thair com- 
manders.— The Greeks In general m^e but 
little use of crowns as rewards of valihr in 
the earlier periods of their history, except as 
prizes in the athletic contests ; but previsns 
to the time of Alexander, crowns of gold 
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were profusely distributed, amongst the 
Athenians at least, for every trifling feat, I 
whether civil, naval, or military, which, 
though lavished without much discrimination 
as far as regards the character of the re- 
ceiving parties, were still subjected to certain 
legal restrictions in respect of the time, place, 
and mode in which they were conferred. 
They could not be presented but in the public 
assemblies, and with the consent, that is by 
suffrage, of the people, or by the senators in 
their council, or by the tribes to their own 
members, or by the fiTjjiioTat to members of 
their own According to the statement 

of Aeschines, the people could not lawfully 
present crowns in any place except in their 
assembly, nor the senators except in the se- 
nate-house ; nor, according to the same au- 
thority, in the theatre, which is, however, 
denied by Demosthenes ; nor at the public 
games, and if any crier there prc^laimed the 
crowns he was subject to attmia. Neither 
could any person holding an office receive a 
crown whilst ho was vjrev^*/o 5 , that is, be- 
fore he had passed his accounts. — The second 
class of crowns were emblematical and not 
honorary, and the adoption of them was not 
regulated by law, but custom. Of these there 
were also several kinds. — ^I. Cohona Sackh- 
norALis, was worn by the priests {saoerd^Uai)^ 
with the exception of the pontifex maximus 
and his minister {camillus)^ as well as the 
bystanders, when officiating at the sacrifice. 
It does not appear to have been confined to 
any one material. — II. Cosona Funebkis and 
Sr rvncuuALis. The Greeks first set the ex- 
ample of crowning the dead with chaplets of 
leaves and flowers, which was imitated by 
the Romans. Garlands of flowers were also 
placed upon the bier, or scattered from the | 
windows under which the procession passed. 



or entwined about the cinerary urn, or as a 
decoration to the tomb. In Greece these 
crowns were commonly made of parsley.— 
III. CoaoMA CoNvrviAi.i8. The use of chap- 
lets at festive entertainments sprung likewise 
from Greece. They were of various shruba 
and flowers, such as roses (which were the 
choicest}, violets, myrtle, ivy, philyra^ and 
I even parsley. — IV. CoaoxA Nupiialib. The 
bridal wreath was also of Greek origin, among 
I whom it was made of flowers plucked by the 
bride herself, and not boiigbt, which was of ill 
omen. Amongst the Romans it was made of 
verbena^ also gathered by the bride herself, 
and worn under the fiammeum^ with which 
the brido was always enveloped. The bride- 
groom also wore a chaplet. The doors of 
his house were likewise decorated with gar- 
lands, and also the bridal couch. — ^V. Coaona 
NATAnniA, the chaplet suspended over the door 
I of the vestibule, both in the houses of Athens 
I and Rome, in which a child was born. At 
Athens, when the infant was male, the crown 
was made of olive ; when female, of wool. At 
Rome it was of laurel, ivy, or parsley. 

CORONIS (icopwi/ty), the comice of an en- 
tablature, is properly a Greek word signify- 
ing anything curved. It is also used 1^ 
Latin writers, hut the genuine Latin word for 
a comiceJLs corona or coronix. 

CORTINA, the name of the table or hollow 
slab, supported by a tripod, upon which the 
priestess at Delphi sat to deliver her re- 
sponses ; and hence the word is used for the 
oracle itself. The Romans made tables of 
marble or bronze after the pattern of the 
Delphian tripod, which they used as we do 
our sideboards, for the purpose of displaying 
their plate at an entertainment. These were 
termed cortinae DelpMeae, or Delphieae simply. 

CORtBANTICA (leopvpawita), a festival 
and mysteries celebrated at Cnossus in Crete, by 
the Corybantes. (SeeC/njss. J)icf.,CoRTB antes.) 

CORYMBUS (Kipvjm/Sos). [Coma.] 

CORYUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Dui- 
liuH against the Carthaginian fleet in the 
battle fought off Mylac, in Sicily (n. c. 260). 
The Romans, we are told, being unused to 
the sea, saw that their only chance of vic- 
tory was by bringing a sea-flght to resemble 
one on land. For tWs purpose they invented 
n machine, of which Polybius has left a mi- 
nute description. In the fore part of the 
ship a round pole was fixed perptmdioularly, 
twenty-four feet in height and about nine 
inches in diameter ; at the top of this was a 
pivot, npon which a ladder was set, thirty- 
six feet in length and four in breadth. The 
ladder was guarded by cross-beams, fastened 
to the upright pole by a ring of wo^ which 
turned with the pivot above. Along the 
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ladder a rope was passed, one end of which 
took hold of the corvus by means of a rin^?. 
The eorvus itself was a strong piece of iron, 
with a spike at the end, which was raised or 
lowered by drawing in or letting out the 
rope. When an enemy’s ship drew near, the 
machine was turned outwards, by means of 
the pivot, in the direction of the assailant. 
Another part of the machine was a breast- 
work, let down from the ladder, and serving 
as a bridgre, on which to board the enemy’s 
vessel. By means of these cranes the Car- 
thaginian ships were either broken or closely 
locked with the Roman, and Duilius gained a 
complete victory. 

CORYTOS or COrYTUS (y^pwros, Ktjpvroi). 
£Abcus.] 

X! 0 SM£TAE, a class of slaves among the 
Romans, whose duty it was to dress and 
adorn ladies. 

COSMI (koovaoi), the supreme magistrates 
in Crete, were ten in number, and w'cro 
chosen, not from the body of the people, but 
from certain yeinj or houses, which were pro- 
bably of more pure Doric or Achaean descent 
than their neighbours. The first of them in 
rank was called protocosmtis^ and gave his 
name to the year. They commanded in war, 
and also conducted the business of the state 
with the representatives and ambassadors of 
other cities. Their period of office was a year ; 
but any of them during that time might resign, 
and was also liable to deposition by his col- 
leagues. In some cases, too, they might be 
indicted for neglect of their duties. On the 
V, hole, we may conclude that they formed the 
executive and chief power in most of the 
cities of Crete. 

COTHURNUS (KoPopvos), a hoot. Its es- 
sential distinction was its height ; it rose 
above the middle of the log, so as to surround 
the calf, and Bometiraes it reached as high as 
the knees. It was worn principally by horse- 
men, by hunters, and by men of rank and 
imthority. The sole of the cothurnus was 
commonly of the ordinary thickness ; but it 
was sometimes made much thicker than usual, 
probably by the insertion of slices of cork. 



The object was, to add to the apparent stature 
of the wearer ; and tliis was done in the case 
of the actors in Athenian tragedy, who had 
the soles made unusually thick as one of the 
methods adopted in order to magnify their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called eothumtis. As the cothurnus was 
commonly worn in hunting, it is represented 
as part of the costume of Artemis (Diana). 

COTTABUS (Korra/Sos), a social game wliich 
was introduced from Sicily into Greece, where 
it became one of the favourite amusements of 
young people after their repasts. The sim- 
plest way in which it origrinally was played 
was this : — One of the company threw out of 
a goblet a certain quantity of wine, at a cer- 
tain distance, into a metal basin. Wliile he 
was doing this, he either thought of or pro- 
nounced the name of his mistress ; and if all 
the wine fell in the basin, and with a full 
sound, it was a good sign for the lover. This 
simple amfisement soon assumed a variety of 
different characters, and became, in some 
instances, a regular contest, -with prizes for 
the victor. One of the most celebi ated modes 
in which it was carried on is called ofu- 
fidtjiuiv. A basin was filled with water, with 
small empty cups (ofv^a^a) swimming upon 
it. Into these the young men, one aft^r 
another, threw the remnant of the wine from 
their goblets, and ho who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the bowls obtained the 
prize, consisting cither of simple cakes, sweet- 
meats, or sejiame-cakes. 

COTYTTIA (soTTVTta), a festival which was 
originally celebrated by the Edonians of 
Thrace, in honour of a goddess called Cot> s, 
or Cotytto. It was held at night. The wor- 
ship of Cotys, together with the festival of 
the Cotyttia, was adopted by several Greek 
states, chiefly those which were induced by 
their commercial interest to maintain friendly 
relations with Thrace. The festivals of this 
goddess were notoiious among the ancients 
for the dissolute manner and the debaucheries 
with^ which they were celebrated. 

COTYLA (icotuAtj), a measure of capacity 
among the Romans and Greeks : by the former 
it was also called hemina; by the latter, 
TpvPkCov and 17/xfi/a or iffLCfiva, It was tho 
half of the sextarius and contained 

C eyathi, or nearly half\ pint English. 

COViNUS (Celtic, kowain), a kind of car, 
the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-cha- 
riot cliiefly by the ancient Belgians and 
Britons. Thl^ Romans designated, by the 
name of covinns, a kind of travelling coiilage, 
which seems to have been covered on aR sides 
with the exception of the front. It had 
seat for a driver, but was conducted by we 
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traveller himself, who sat inside. The coct- 
norii (this word occurs only in Tacitus) seem 
to have constituted a regular and distinct part 
of a British army. Compare Ehskhum. 

CBATEK (kputijp, Ionic kptjttJp, from wpav- 
wpi, 1 mix), a vessel in which the wine, ac- 
cording to the custom of the ancients, who 
very seldom drank it pure, was mixed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 
Craters were among the first things on the 
embellishment of which the ancient artists 
exercised their skill ; and the number of 
craters dedicated in temples seems everywhere 
to have been very great. 

CUfSPlDA (icprjvttX a slipper. Slippers 
were worn with the pallium, not with the toga, 
and wore properly characteristic of the Greeks, 
though adopted from them by the Romans. 

CRIMEN. Though this word occurs so 
frequently, it is not easy to fix its meaning. 
Crimen is often equivalent to accu^tio (icaTi}- 
■yopta) ; but it frequently means an act which 
is legadly punishable. Those dclicta which 
w'ere punishable according to special leges, 
senatUB consulta, and constitutiones, and were 
prosecuted in judicia publica by an accusatio 
publica, were more especially called crimina ; 
and the penalties in case of conviction "were 
loss of life, of freedom, of civitas, and the 
consequent infomia, and sometimes pecuniary 
penalties also. 

CRISTA. [Galea.] 

CRITES (KpiTifv), a judge, was the name 
applied by the Greeks to any person who ditl 
not judge of a thing like a fitKaorrjs, aecord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to his own 
sense of justice and equity. But at Athens 
a number of Kpirai was chosen by ballot from 
a number of selected candidates at every 
celebration of the Dionysia : they were called 
oL KpiTot, Kar cfoxiji'. Their office was to 
judge of the merit of the dificrent choruses 
and dramatic poems, and to award the prizes 
to the victors. Their number was five for 
comedy and the same number for tragedy, 
one being taken from every ti’ibe. 
CRObyLUS. [Coma.] 

CROCOTA (sc. vestiSf KpoKtarhv sc. ifidriov, 
or KpoKiorhs so. was a kind of gala- 

dress, chiefly worn Ijr women on solemn 
occasions, and in Gn^co especially, at the 
festival of the Dionywa. Its name was de- 
rived from crocus^ one of the favourite colours 
of the Greek ladies, 

CR6tXlUM. [Ctmbalum.] 

CRXJSTA. [Caelatuka.] f 
CRIISL (crravpiis, tricoXo^), an instrument of 
capital punishment, used by several ancient 
nations, especially the Romans and Cartha- 
gbAans. Crucifixion was of two kinds, the 
less usual sort being rather impalement than 


what we should describe by the word cruci- 
fixion, as the criimnal was transfixed by a 
pole, which passed through the back and 
spine and came out at the mouth. The cross 
was of several kinds ; one in the shape of an 
X, called crux Andreana^ because tradition 
reports St. Andrew to have suffered upon it ; 
another was formed like a T. The third, and 
most common sort, was made of two pieces of 
wood crossed, so as to make four right angles. 
It was on this, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the fathers, that our Saviour 
suffered. The punishment, as is well known, 
was chiefly inflicted on slaves, and the worst 
kind of malefactors. The criminal, after sen- 
tence pronounced, canded his cross to the 
place of execution ; a custom mentioned in 
the Gosjicls. Scourging appears to have 
formed a part of this, as of other capital 
punishments among the Romans ; but the 
scourging of our Saviour is not to be regarded 
in thi*s light, for it w^as inflicted before sen- 
tence was pronounced. The criminal was 
next stripped of his clothes and nailed or 
bound to the cross. The latter was the more 
painful method, as the suti’erer was left to die 
of hunger. Instances arc recorded of persons 
who survived nine days. It was usual to 
leave the body on the cioss after death. The 
bi caking of the legs of the thieves, mentioned 
in the Gospels, was accidental ; because, by 
the Jewish law, it is expressly remarked, the 
bodies could not remain on the cross during 
the Sabbath-day. 

CRYPT A (fiom xpuirreiv, to conceal), a 
crypt. Amongst the Homans, any long nar- 
row vault, whether wholly or partially below 
the level of the earth, is expressed by this 
term. The specific senses of the word arc : — 
(1) A covered portico or arcade; calh d more 
definitely crypto^porticus^ because it m as not 
supported by open columns like the ordinary 
portico, hut closed at the sides, with windows 
only for the admission of light and air. — ( 8 ) 
A grotto, particularly one open at both ex- 
tremities, forming what in modern language 
is denominated a “ tunnel.” A subterranean 
vault used for any secret worship was also 
called crypto.— (3) men the practice of 
consuming the body by fire was relinquished 
[Funub], and a number of bodies was con- 
signed to one place of burial, as the cata- 
combs for instance, this common tomb was 
culled crypta, 

CRYPTEIA (xpvirreta), the name or an 
atrocious practice at Sparta, said to have been 
introduced by Lycurgus. The following is 
the description given of the crypteia. The 
ephoTS, at intervals, selected from among the 
young Spartans, those who appeared to be 
beet qualified for the task, and sent them in 
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various directions all over the country, pro- 
vided with daggers and their necessary food. 
Daring the day-time, these young men con- 
cealed themselves ; hut at night they biokc 
forth into the high-roads, and massacred those 
of the helots vehom they met, or whom they 
thoxmht proper.^ 

CUBICOlARII, slaves who had the care 
of the sleeping and dwelling rooms. Faithful 
slaves were always selected for this oliicc, as 
they had, to a certain extent, the care of their 
master’s person. It was the duty of the cu- 
biculani to introduce visitors to their master. 

CUBICULUM usually means a sleeping and 
dwelling room in a Roman house [Domub], 
but it is also applied to the pavilion or tent 
in which the Roman emperors were accus- 
tomed to witness the public games. It ap- 
pears to have been so called, because the 
emperors were accustomed to recline in the 
cubieula, instead of sitting, as was anciently 
the practice, in a sella curulis. 

CUBITUS a Greek and Roman 

measure of length, originally the length of 
the human arm from the elbow to the wrist, 
or to the knuckle of the middle finger. It 
was equal to a foot and a half, which gives 
1 foot 5*4744 inches Eng. for the Roman, and 
1 foot 6*2016 inches for the Greek cubit. 

CUCULLUS, a cowl. As the cowl was 
intended to be used in the open air, and to 
bo drawn over the head to i>rotcct it from the 
injuries of the weather, instead of a hat or 
cap, it was attached only to garments of the 
coarsest kind. The cucullus was also used 
by persons in the higher circles of society, 
wlven they wished to go abroad without being 
know’n. 

CODO or CODON, a skull-cap made of | 
leather or of the rough shaggy fur of any 
wild animal, such as w’crc worn by the rcUtrs 
of the Roman armies, and apparently sjmo- 
njTnous^with gaferus or galcriculus. 

CULEUS, or CULLEUS, a Roman measure, 
which was used for estimating the produce of 
vineyards. It was the largest liquid measure 
used by the Romans, containing 20 amphorae, 
or 118 gallons, 7*54G pints. 

COlINA. [Domvb, p. 143.] 

CULTER (/adxacpa, K07r(«, or o^frayis), a 
knife with only one edge, which formed a 


(Trrtt Tooibrtoae of a Culteanu*.) 


straight line. The blade was pointed, and 
its back curved. It was used for a variety 
of purposes, but chiefly for killing animals 
either in the slaughter-house, or in hunting, 
or at the altars of the gods. The priest who 
conducted a sacrifice never killed the victim 
himself ; but one of his ministri, appointed 
for that purpose, who was called either by 
the general name minister^ or the more spe- 
cific popa or cultrarius. 

CULTRARIUS. [Cji.ter.] 

CUNEUS was the name applied to a body 
of foot soldiers, drawn up in the foi'm of a 
wedge, for the purpose of breaking through 
an enemy’s line. The common soldiers called 
it a caput porcimtm, or pig’s head. The name 
cuneus was also applied to the compartments 
of scats in circular or semi-circular theatres, 
which were so arrangcu as to converge to the 
centre of the theatre, and diverge towards 
the extcntil walls of the building, with pas- 
sages between each compartment. 

CUNICULUS (uTToi/o/ao?), a mine or pas- 
sage underground, was so called from its 
rcHcmblance to the burrowing of a rabbit. 
Fulenae and Veii are said to have been 
taken by mines, w hich opened, one of them 
into the citadel, the other into the temple of 
Juiio. 

COP A, a winc-vat, a vessel very much 
like the doHum, and used for the same pur- 
pose, namely, to receive tlio fresh must, and 
to contain it during the process of fermenta- 
tion. The inferior wines were drawn for 
drinking from the cupa, without being bot- 
tled in amphoraPt and hence the term vinum 
de cupa. The cupa was either made of earih • 
enware, like the doliumf or of wood, ann 
covered with pitch. It was also used for 
fruits and corn, forming rafts, and containing 
combustibles in w'ar, and even for a sarco- 
phagus. 

COrATOR. Till a Roman youth attained 
the age of puberty, which was generally fixed 
at fourteen years of age, he was incapable of 
any legal act, and was under the authority 
of a tutor or guardian ; but with the attain- 
ment of the age of puberty, ho became ca- 
pable of performing every legal act, and was 
freed from the oon^ol of his tutor. As^ 
however, a person o^that tender age was 
liable to be imposed upon, the lex Flaetoila 
enacted tliat every person between the time 
of puberty and twenty-five years of age should 
be under the protection of a curator. The 
date of this tex is not known, though it is 
certain that the law existed when Brutus 
wrote (about b. c. 200), who speaks of it as 
the lex quina vicemaria. This law established 
a distinction of age, which was of great plao* 
tioal importance^ by forming the oUdsens inti 
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two classeBy those above and those below 
twenty-five years of age {minorca viginti 
quingue annia), A person under the last- 
mentioned age was sometimes simply called 
minor. The object of the lex was to protect 
persons under twenty-five years of age against 
all fraud (dolus), A person who wasted his 
property (prodigua)f and a person of unsound 
mind (/iirioaua, damans), were also placed 
under the care of a eurator. 

CtJlliTORES were public officers of various 
kinds under the Roman empire, such as the 
euraU/rea tmnonae, the euratorca ludorum, the 
curatory regionwn, &c, 

CURIA, signifies both a division of the 
Roman people and thd place of assembly for 
such a division. Each of the three ancient 
Romulian tribes, the Ranmes, Titles, and 
Luoeres, was subdivided into 10 curiae, so | 
that the whole body of the populus or the 
ifatricians was divided into 30 cu|pae. The 
plebeians had no connection whatever with 
the curiae. All the members of the different 
gentes belonging to one curia were called, in 
respect of one another, curialea. The divi- 
sion into curiae was of groat political im- 
portance in the earliest times of Rome, for 
the curiae alone contained the citizens, and 
their assembly alone was the legitimate re- 
presentative of the whole people. [Comitia 
cuRiATA.] Each curia as a corporation had 
its peculiar sacra, and besides the gods of the 
state, they worshipped other divinities and 
with peculiar rites and ceremonies. For such 
religious purposes each curia had its own 
place of worship, called curia, in which the 
eurialCB assembled for the purpose of discuss- 


ing political, financial, religious and othci 
matters. The religious affairs of each curia 
were taken care of by a priest, Curve, who 
was assisted by another called curialis Fla- 
men. As there were 30 curiae, there were 
likewise 30 curioncs, who formed a oollogo of 
priests, presided over by one of them, called 
Curio Maximus, The 30 curiae had each its 
distinct name, which are said to have been 
derived from the names of the Sabine women 
who had been carried off by the Romau'i, 
though it is evident that some derived their 
names fiom certain distiicts or from ancient 
eponymous heroes. Curia is also used to de- 
signate tlio place in which the senate held its 
meetings, such as curia Hostilia, curia Julia, 
curia Pompeii, and from this there gradually 
arose the custom of calling the senate itself 
in the Italian towns curia, but never the se- 
nate of Rome. The official residence of the 
Salii, w hich was dedicated to Mars, was like- 
wise styled curia. 

CURIATA comitia. [Comitia.] 

CtJRiO. [CiJiiiA.] 

CtJRIUS (Kvpios), signified generally at 
Athens the person responsible for the welfare 
of such members ot a family as the law jjic- 
sumed to be incapable of protecting them- 
selves ; as, for instance, minors and sla^ cs, 
and women ol all ages. 

CURRUS iapfia), a chariot, a car. These 
tcims appear to have denoted those twu- 
whecled vehicles for the carriage of persons, 
which were open overhead, thus differing 
from the carpentum, and closed in fi-ont, in 
which they differed from the oiaiwm. The* 
most essential articles in the construction of 
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the cnrruB were, 1. The rim(avn;0 [Antyx]. used more than one pole and one yoko^ and 
t. The axle asig). 3 . The wheels the ourrus thus constructed was commonly 

(m^KXay TpoxoC, rota6)f which resolved upon drawn by two hoTBcs, which were attached lo 
the axle, and were prevented from coming it by their nocks, and therefore called 
oflf by the insertion of pins (e/t^oAoi) into the lawoi, trvvupit, gemini jugalea^ equi h^ugeSt 
extremities of the axles. The parts of the &c. If a third horse was added, as was not 
wheel were ; — (o) The nave modu>~ unfrequently the case, it was fastened by 

fiM). (6) The spokes literally, the traces. The horse so attached was called 

legi, radii.) (c) The felly (Itvs). (/f) The irop^opor, irap<£o-eipov, <rctpa^opof, in Latin, fu~ 
tire (iirMJWTpoi^, eanthtu). 4 . The pole (pwH-o?, naliSy and is opposed to the dvyirai or 
tefno). All the parts above mentioned aie the yoke-horses. The Imros Trapijopos is placed 
seen in the precedmg cut of an ancient chariot, on the right of the two yoke-horses. (See 
The Greeks and Romans appear never to have woodcut.) The Latin name for a chariot and 



Triga (From a Pamtiag on a Vase ) 


pair was biga, generally bigae. When a charioteer having fallen backwards, the pole 
third horse was added, it was called tnga. and yoke arc thrown upwards into the air ; 
A chariot and four was called quadngoy the two trace-horses have fallen on their 
generally quadrigae ; in Greek, rerpaopia knees, and the two yoke-horses arc prancing 
or TWpiJnros. The horses were commonly on their hind legs. — The curriis was adapted 
harnessed in a quadriga after the manner to carry two persons, and on this account was 
already represented, the two strongest horses ealled in Greek 6iif>pos. One of the t\i o was 
being placed imder the yoke, and the two of com se the driver. He was called 
others fastened on each side by means of because he held the reins, and hw comp ^luon 
ropes. This IS clearly seen in the two quad- irapa/Sanjr, fiom gomg by his side or near 
rigae figured below, especially in the one on him. In the Homeric ages, chariots were 
the right hand. It rcpiesents a chariot over- commonly employed on the field of battle, 
throw n in pasbing the goal at the circus. The The men of rank all took their chaiiots with 
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them, and in an engagement placed them- sented on medals. It was enriched with 
selves in Bront. Chariots were not much gold and ivory. The utmost skill of the 
used by the Romans. The most splendid painter and the sculptor was employed to 
kind were the quadrigae, in which the Bo- enhance its beauty and splendour. The 
man generals and emperors rode when they triumphal car had in general no pole, the 
triumphed. The body of the triumphal car i horses being led by men who were stationed 
was cylindrical, as wc often see it repre- | at their heads. 



Mnrblc Chariot in the Vatican. 


CUBSOBES, slaves uhose duty it was to 
run before the carriage of tlioir masters. They 
first came into fashion in the first century of 
the Christian aera. The word cursoiat was 
also applied to all slaves whom their masters 
employed in carrying lcttcr.s, messages, &c. 
CURSUS. [Circus.] 

ClJRtJLIS SELLA. [Sella Cuiiulis.] 
CUSTODES. [CoMiTiA.] 

CUSTODES, CUSTODIAE. [Castra.] 
GUSTOS URBIS. [Praefectus Urbi.] 
C^ ATHUS (kvo^oO, a Greek and Roman 
liquid measure, containing one-twelfth of the 



sextarius, or •0825 of a pint English. Tlio 
form of the cyathus used at banquets was 
that of a small ladle, by means of which the 
wine was conveyed into the drinking-cupa 
from the large vessel [crater) in which it was 
mixed. Two of these cyathi ui e rcprcsontccl 
in the preceding woodcut. The cyathus was 
also the name given to a cup holding the same 
quantity as the measure. ITciice Horace says 
(Cam. iii. B. 13) : 

•• Sumr, Mapcvimt, cyatboa amici 
SoapitiB centum.’* 

CYCLAS (xvitXds), a circular robe worn by 
women, to the bottom of which a border was 
affixed, inlaid with gold. It appears to have 
been usually made of some thin material. 

CYMA (Kvfia), in architecture, an ogec^ a 
‘ wavc-.shaped moulding, consisting of two 
curves, the one concave and the other con- 
vex. There were two forms, the cyma recta^ 
which was concave above, and convex below, 
thus, 21» the cyma reveraa^ which wn^ 
convex above and concave below, thus 
The diminutive cymatium or cumaHum (m/fta- 
Tiov) is also used, and is indeed the more 
common name. , 

CYMBA (jKvy^ri) Is derived from a 

hollow, and is employed to signify any small 
of boat used on lakes, rivers, &o. It 
appears to have been much the same as tho 

aeatiwn and soapha. . . , 

CYMbAxUH a musical Snstrn* 

ment, in the shape of two half globea, which- 
were held one In each hand by the perfonner. 
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and played 1)y being etntok against eaob other. 
The word is derived ftrom icdtiPof^ a hollow. 
The cymbal was a very ancient instrument, 
being used in the worship of Cybel^, Bacchus, 
Juno, and all the earlier deities of the Gre- 
cian and Boman mythology. It probably 
came from the East. The crotalum (xpiiraAoi/) 
was a kind of cymbal. It appears to have 



Cymbala. (From a Baa-reliof in the Vatiran.) 

been a split reed or cane, which clattered 
when shaken with the hand. Women who 
lilayed on the crotalum were termed crotalis- 
triae. Such was "Virgil’s Copa : 

“ Criapum mib crotalo docto morcre latui ” 

The line alludes to the dance with crotala 
(similar to castanets). — For sistnim^ which 
some have referred to the class of cymhala, 
tee SlSTHTTM. 



Oietela. ( B o rj ^hBMTnse now vn the toime.) 


D ACT'S’LTTS (fioJcrvAct), a Greek measure, 
answering to the Itoman digitus^ each 
signifying a Jmger-ireadthf and being the 
sixteenth part of a foot. [Fss.] 

DAEDALA or DAEDAlEIA (£afdaXa, fi<u- 
fiaXeta), names used by the Greeks to signify 
those early works of art which were ascribed 
to the age of Daedalus, and especially the 
ancient wooden statues, ornamented with 
gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
which were the earliest known forms of the 
images of the gods, after the mere blocks of 
wood or stone, which were at first used for 
symbols <^f theni. 

1>AEDALA (SatSoXa), tho name of two 
fc‘'tivals, celebrated in Boeotia in honour of 
Ileia, and called respeetively the Great and 
the Less^ JDaedala. Ihe latter were cele- 
brated by the Plataeans alone ; in the cele- 
bration of the former, which took place only 
every sixtieth year, the Plataeans were joined 
by the other Boeotians. 

DAMAKETION (Safiapireiov a 

Sicilian coin, respecting wliich there is mtich 
di‘«pute ; but it was probably a gold coin, 
equal in valuo to fifty litrac or ten Attic 
drachmae of silver ; that is, a half stater. 
DAMIURGI. [DEMiunoi.] 

DAMOSIA. [Exercitus.3 
DANACE (SavdicfiX properly the name of a 
foreign coin, was also the name given to the 
obolos, which was placed in the mouth of the 
dead to pay tho ferryman in Hades. 

DArUNEPHOlllA a festi-^al 

celebrated every ninth year at Theb»*s m 
honour of Apollo, surnamed Ismenius oi Ga- 
laxius. Its name was derived from the laurel 
branches (fi<£<^vou) which were carried by those 
who took port in its celebration. 

DAllEICUS (fiopeiieos), or to give the name 
in full, the Stater of Dareius, a gold coin of 
Persia, stamped on one side with the figure 
of an archer crowned and kneeling upon one 
knee, and on the other with a sort of quad- 
rata iiicusa or deep cleft. It is supposed to 
have derived its name from the first Dareius, 
king of Persia. It is ^ual to about 12. Is. 1 Qd, 
1* 76 farthings. ' 
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DLCXDtJCHI (Bcicafiovxot), the members 
cf a council of Ten, who succeeded the Thirty 
in the supreme power at Athens, b, c. 403. 
They were chosen from the ten tribes, one 
iroin each; but, though opposed to the 
Thirty, they sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
ask for assistance against Thrasybulus and 
Iho esUes. They remained masters of Athens 
till the party of Thrasybulus obtainedpossessian 
of the city and the domoorooy was restored. 

DECARCHI A or DECiDARCIliA (fieieop- 
deMoSctpxia), a supreme council established 
jn many of the Grecian cities by the Lace- 
daemonians, who entrusted to it the whole 
government of the state under the direction 
of a Spartan harmost. It always consisted 
of the leading members of the aristocratical 
party. 

LECASMTJS (fieKowr/uds), bribery. There 
were two actions for bi-ibcry at Athens : one, 
called fieJcoo-jULot) lay against ^e person 

who gave the bribe ; and the other, railed ficufwdv 
or ficupofioici'af ypa^^, against the person who 
received it. These actions applied to the 
bribery of citizens in the public assemblies 
of the people [<ruvieKdCctv ttiv eKK\.vi<rtav)^ of 
the llcliaea or any of the couits of justice, of 
the /SovXi}, and of the public advocates. Ac- 
tions for bribery were under the juiisdiction 
of the thesmothetae. The punishment on 
conviction of the defendant was death, or 
payment of ten times the value of the gift 
received, to which the court might add a 
further punishment (irpo<m'p.»ifia)* 

DECATE ^SeKdrri). [Decumae.] 

DECEMPEDA, a pole ten feet long, used 
by the agrimcnsorcs [Aguimensobes] in mea- 
suring land. Thus wc find that the agrimen- 
sores were sometimes called dccempedatorcs. 

DECEMPRIMI. [Senatus.] I 

DECEMVIRI, or the “ ten-men,” the name 
of various magistrates and fhnctionarics at 
Rome, of whom the most important were : ~ 
(1) Decemviri Leoibvb Scribenbm, ten com- 
missioners, who were appointed to draw up 
a code of laws. They were entrusted with 
supreme power in the state, and all the other 
magistracies were suspended. They entered 
upon their office at the beginning of the year 
B. c. 451 ; and they discharged their duties 
with diligence, and dispensed justice with 
impartiality. Each administered the govern- 
ment day by day in succession as during an 
interregnum ; and the fasces were only car- 
ried before the one who presided for the 
day, Th^ drew np a body oLlaws, distri- 
buted into ten sections ; whicn, after being 
approlpd of by the senate and the comitlaf 
were engraven on tables of metal, and set up 
in the eomltium. On the expiration of their 
year of o^ee, all partiee ware ao well satisfied 


with the manner In which they had discharged 
their duties, that it was resolved to continue 
the same form of government for onolher 
year ; more especially as some of the decem- 
virs said that their work was not finished. 
Ten now decemvirs were accordingly elected, 
of whom App. Claudins alone belonged to the 
former body. These magistrates framed 
several new laws, which were approved of by 
the centuries, and engraven on two additional 
tables. They acted, ho'^ever, in a most 
tyrannical manner. Each was attended by 
twelve lictors, who carried not the rods only, 
but the axes, the emblem of sovereignty. 
They made common cause with the patrician 
party, and committed all kinds of outrages 
upon the persons and property of the ple- 
beians and their families. When their year 
of office expired they refused to resign or to 
appoint successors. At length, the unjust 
deeision of App. Claudius, in the case of Vir- 
j ginia, which led her father to kill her with his 
own bands to save her from prostitution, occa- 
I sioned an insurrection of the people. The dec em- 
virs were in consequence obliged to rcsigr 
their office, u.c. 449 ; after which the usual ma- 
gistracies were re-established. The ten tables 
of the foi mer, and the two tables of the latter 
decemvirs, form together the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which were the groundwork 
of the Roman laws. This, the firKt attempt 
to make a code, remained also the only at- 
tempt for near one thousand years, until the 
legislation of Justinian. — (») Deci.mviui Li- 
iiBUB or Stlitibub Judtcandis, wore magis- 
trates forming a court of justice, which took 
cognizance of civil cases. The history as well 
as the peculiar jurisdiction of this couri dur- 
ing the time of the republic is involved in 
inextricable obscurity. In the time of Cicero 
it still existed, and the proceedings in it took 
place in the ancient form of the sacramentum. 
Augustus transferred to these deccmvii’s the 
presidency in the courts of the centum viri. 
During the empire, this court had jurisdic- 
tion in capital matters, which is expressly 
stated in regard to the decemvirs.— (3) De- 
CEMVIBI Sacbis Faciundis, sometimes tJilled 
simply Decemviri Sacroeum, were the mem- 
bers of an ecclesiastical collegium, and were 
elected for life. Their chief duty was fo take 
care of the Sibylline books, and to Inspect 
them on all important occasions by command 
of the senate. Under the kings the care of 
the Sibylline books was committed to two 
men {duunwiri) of high rank. On the expul- 
sion of the kings, the oare of these books was 
entrusted to the noblest of the patriciaiis, who 
were exempted from all military and civil 
duties. Their number was inorcaeod about 
the yoax 367 s, o. to ten, of whom five were 
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ehoscn from the patricians and five from the 
plebeians. Subsequently their number Avas 
still further increased to fifteen {quindecem- 
viri)t probably by Sulla. It was also the 
duty of the decemviri to celebrate the games 
of Agollo, and the secular games. 

DECE?5NALiA or DECENNIA, a festival 
celebrated with games every ten jears by the 
Homan emperors. This festival owed its 
origin to the fact that Augustus refused the 
supreme power when offered to him for his 
life, and would only oonsent to accept it for 
ten years, and when these expired, for 
another period of ten years, and so on to the 
end of his life. 

DECIMATIO, the selection, by lot, of every 
tenth man for punishment, when any number 
of soldiers in the Homan army had been 
guilty of any crime. The remainder asuallj' 
had barley allowed to them instead of wheat. 
This punishment appears not to have been 
inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

DECKETUM seems to mean that which is 
determined in a particular case after exami- 
nation or consideration. It is sometimes 
applied to a determination of the consuls, and 
sometimes to a doterininatioii of the senate. 
A decrctum of the senate would seem to differ 
from a senatu^~co?isvituiHf in the way above 
indicated : it was limited to the special occa- 
sion and circumstances, and this would be 
true whether the decrctum w'as of a judicial 
or a legislative character. Hut this distinc- 
tion in the use of the two w ords, as applied 
to an act of the senate, was, perhaps, not 
alwaj's observed. 

DBCUMAE (sc. partes) formed a portion 
of tho vectigalia of the Homans, and were 
paid by subjects whose territory, either by 
conquest or deditioj had become the property 
of the state {ager ptiblicxts). They consisted, 
as the name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of 
the produce of the soil, levied upon the culti- 
vators {aratores) or occupiers (posscssores) of 
the lands, which, from being subject to this 
payment, were called agri decumani. The tax 
of a tenth was, however, generally paid by corn 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
produce. A similar system existed in Greece ^ 
also. Peisistratus, for instance, imposed a 
tax of a tenth on the lands of the Athenians, 
which the Pcisistratidae lowered to a twen- 
tieth. At tho time of the Persian war the 
confederate Greeks made a vow, by which all 
the states who had surrendered themselves to 
the enemy were subjected to the ^sayment of 
tithes for the use of the god at Delphi. The 
tithes of the public lands belonging to Athens 
were farmed out as at Rome to contractors, i 
called ^arwi'oc : the term ficKonjAi^t was I 


applied to the collectors ; but the callings 
were, as we might suppose, often tinited in 
the same person. The title SeKarevraC is ap- 
plied to both. A fie/can;, or tenth of a differ- 
ent kind, was the arbitrary exaction imposed 
by the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the cargoes 
of all ships sailing into or out of the Pontus.^ 
They lost it by the battle of Aegospotami 
(u. c. 405) ; but it was re-established by 
Turasybulus about n. c. 391, The tithe was 
let out to farm. 

DKCUNCIS, another name for the Dex- 
tunB._^ ^ [Ad.] 

DEC UK I A. [Exeucitcs.] 

DECUHIONES. [ConoNiA : Exeucitus.] 
DECySSiS. [A«^.] 

DEDICA'IIo. flNArOUBATIO.] 
DEDITICII, WPie those who had taken up 
arms against the Homan people, and being 
fouquered, bad surrendered themselves. Such 
jieople did^not individually lose their freedom, 
but as a community nil political existence, 
and of course had no other relation to Homo 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTOHES. [Ambitus.] 

DEIGMA (fietyiiia), a particular place in tho 
Peiraoeus, as well as in the harbours of other 
states, where merchants exposed samples of 
their goods for sale. The samples themselves 
Avere also called deigmata, 

DKIPNON. [CoENA.] 

DELATOR, an informer. The dclatores, 
under the emperors, were a class of men who 
gamed their livelihood by informing against 
thoir fellow-citizens. They constantly brought 
forward false charges to gratify the avarice 
or jealousy of the different emperors, and 
were consequently paid according to the im- 
portance of the information which they gtwe. 
DELECTUS. [Exkbcitus.] 

DELIA the name of festivals and 

games celebrated in the island of Delos, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbouring lo- 
nians on the coasts belonged. The Delia had 
existed from very early times, and were cele- 
brated every fifth year. That the Athenians 
took part in thc.so solemnities at a very early 
period, is evident from the Deliastae (after- 
wards called BtuiftoV) mentioned in the laws of 
Solon ; the sacred vessel (deiiiptv), moreover, 
wliich they sent to Delos every year, was 
said to be the same which Theseus had sent 
after his return from Crete. In the course 
of time the celebration of this ancient pane- 
gyric in Delos had ceased, and it was not re- 
vived until ^.c. 426, when the Athenians, 
after having purified the island in the winter 
of that year, restored the ancient soledlkltieB, 
and added horse-races, which had never 
before taken place at the Delia. After this 
restoration, Athens, being at the head of the 
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limlan confederacy, took the most prominent 
part in the celebration of the Delia; and 
though the islanders, in common with Athens, 
provided the choru^^eR and victims, the leader 
who conducted the whole solem- 
nity, was an Athenian, and the Athenians 
li.id the superintendence of the common sanc- 
tuary'. From these solenmities, belonging to 
the great Delian paiiegyris, we must distin- 
guish the lesser Delia, which were Uion- 
tioned above, and which were celebrated 
t'vory year, probably on the 6th of Tharge- 
lion. The Athenians on this occasion sent 
the sacred vessel (^ewpts), which the pnest of 
Apollo adorned with laurel branches, to De- 
los. I’hc embassy was called Bempia ; and 
those who sailed to the island, Bttopot ; and 
before they' set sail a solemn sacriflee was 
offered in the Delion, at Marathon, in order 
to obtain a happy voy age. Dm ing the absence 
of the vessel the city of Athens was purified, 

. ud no erimimil was allowed to be^xecuted. 

DELPHINIA a festival of the 

same expiatory character as the Apol Ionia, 
which was celebrated in various towns of 
taecce, in honour of Apollo, surnamed l)el- 
phinius. 

DELPHIvS an instrument of naval 

waifare. It consisted of a largo mass of iron 
oi lead suspended on a beam, which pro- 
jected from the mast of the ship like a yard- 
arm. It was used to sink, or make a hole in, 
an enemy’s vessel, by being dropped upon it 
when alongside. 

DELtBRUM. [Templum.] 

DEMARCIIl (Sijfiapxot), officers, who were 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of the 
■deuii in Attica, and are said to have been 
first appointed by Cleisthencs. Their duties 
■were various and important. Thus, they 
convened meetings of the demus, and took 
the votes upon all questions under considera- 
tion ; they made and kept a register of the 
landed estates in their districts, levied the 
nionipB due to the demus for rent, &c. They 
succeeded to the functions which had been 
discharged by the naticrari of the old consti- 
tution. 

DEMENSUM, an allowance of com, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It 
usually consisted of four or five modii of com 
u month, 

DEmINCTIO CAPItIS. [Caput.] 

DEMIURGI (SruJnwpyoO, magistrates, 
w'hoTC title is expressive of their doing the 
service of the people, existed in several of 
the Peloponnesi^ states. Amcllg the Elcans 
and ‘M s nt l n eans they seem to have been the 
chief raecutive magistracy. We also read of 
demiurfii in the Achaean league, who probably 
ranked next to the sfrateyi, and put questions 


to the vote in the general assembly of the 
confederates. Officers named OT 

upper demiurgi, were M?nt by the Corin- 
thians to manage the government of their 
colony at Potldaea. 

DEMUCRATIA (£T)fiioKpaTi'a), tbat form of 
constitution in which the sovereign political 
power is in the hands of the demus 
or commonalty. In a passage of Herodotus 
fiii 80), the characteristics of a democracy 
arc specified to bo — 1. Equality of legal 
rights (ia-omfit'ij). 2. The appointment of 
magistrates by lot. 3. The accountability of 
all iimgistvates and officers. 4. The reference 
of all public n. alters to the decision of the 
co'jiinunity at large. Aristotle remarks — 
“Ihf following points are characteristic of a 
denuK racy ; that all magistrates should be 
chosen out of tin* whole body of citizens; 
that all sliould rule each, and each in turn 
rule all; that either all magistruclos, or those 
not requiring experience and professional 
knowledge, should be assigned by lot; that 
there should be no property qualification, or 
hut a very small one, lor filling any magis- 
traej ; that the same man should not fill the 
same office twice, or should fill offices but few 
times, and but few offices, except in the case 
of military commands ; that all, or as many 
as possible of the magistracies, should be of 
brief duration ; that all citizens should be 
qualified to serve as dicasts ; that the su- 
preme power in everything should reside in 
the public assembly, and that no magistrate 
should be entrusted with irresponsible power 
except in very small matters.” It is some- 
what curious that neither in practice nor in 
theory did the representative system attract 
any attention among the Greeks. That dis- 
eased form of a democracy, in which from 
the practice of giving pay to the poorer citi- 
zens for their attendance in the public as- 
sembly, and from other causes, the predomi- 
nant party in the state came to be in fact the 
lowest class of the citizens, was by later 
writers termed an Ochlocracy (6xAo#epaTu&— 
the dominion of the mob), 

I DEMOSII (Srip.6a-u>t)y public slaves at 
Athens, who were purchased by the state. 
The public slaves, most frequently men- 
tioned, formed the city guard ; it was their 
duty to preserve order in the public assem- 
bly, and to remove any person whom the 
I prytancis might order. They are generally 
called bowmen (rofoTot) ; or from the native 
country of the majority, Scythians (S«ni0ai) ; 
and also Speusinians, fi'om the name of tluk 
person who first established the force. They 
originally lived in tents in the market-place, 
and afterwards upon the Arciopagus. Their 
officers had the name of toxarohs (t4Wx®0. 
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T&eir number ttos at first 300, purchased 
soon after the battle of Salamis, but was after- 
wards increased to 1200. 

DfiMUS originally indicated a dis- 

trict or tract of land ; and in this meaning of 
a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with n-oAiy. When 
Cleistbenes, at Athens, broke up the four 
tribes of the old constitution, he sub^.tituted 
in their place ten local tribes roTrLKai), 

each of which he subdivided into ten domi or 
country parishes, possessing each its princi- 
pal town ; and in some one of these demi 
were enrolled all the Athenian citizens resi- 
dent in Attica, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those who were natives of Athens itself. 
These subdivisions corresponded in some de- 
gree to the naticrivriac (vavK^apiai) of the old 
tribes, and were originally one hundred in 
number. These demi formed independent 
corporations, and had each their several ma- 
gistrates, landed and other property, with a 
common treasury. They had likewise their 
respective convocations or “parish meetings,” 
convened by the demarche in which was 
transacted the public business of the deinus, 
such as the leasing of its estates, the elections 
of officers, the revision of the registcis or 
lists of fiij/aorat, and the admission of new 
members. Independent of these bonds of 
union, each demus seems to have had its 
peculiar temples and religious worship. 
There were likewise judges, called 6i»ca<rTal 
KOTtt £^/i.ov 9 , who decided cases where the mat- 
ter in dispute was of less value than ten 
drachmae. Admission into a demus was neces- 
sary before any individual could enter upon 
his full rights and privileges as an Attic citizen. 
The register of enrolment was called ATjf lopxi- 
Khv ypafLfJLaTeiov, 

DENARIUS, the princiiial silver coin among 
the Romans, was so called because it was 
originally equal to ten asses ; but on the re- 
duction of the weight of the as [As], it was 
made equal to sixteen asses, cveept in mili- 
tary pay, in which it was still reckoned as 
equal to ten asses. The denarius was first 
coined five years before the first Runic war, 
B. 0. 269. [Abobutum.] The average value 
of the denarii coined at the end of the com- 
monwealth is about 8|d., and those under 
the empire about 7^d. If the denarius be 
reckoned in value the other Roman 

coins of silver will be of the following value : 


Teruncius - 
Sembclla - 
Libella 
Sestertius - 

Qolnarius or Victoriatus 
Denarius - 


pence. 


2 

4 

8 


Farth. 

•53125 

1-0025 

2*125 

•5 

1 

2 


Some denarii were called serrafiy because 
tbeir edges were notched like a saw, which 


Denarius, (llntub Museum ) 

appears to have been done to prove that they 
were solid siIv't, and not plated ; and others 
bigati and qtiadrigaii, because on their re- 
vor*>e were represented chariots drawn by two 
and four horses respectively. 
designator. [Funus.] 

DflbULTOll, a rider in the Roman games, 
who generjjlly rode two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of them at his pleasure. 
DEUNX. [As Libka.] 

I) EX TANS. [As, Lir.UA.] 

Dl ADEMA, originally a white fillet, used to 
encircle the head. It is represented on the 
head of Dionysus, and was, in aii ornamented 
form, assumed by kings as an emblem of so- 
vereignty. 

DIAETETAE (SiatnjTat), or arbitrators, at 
Athens, were of two kinds ; the one public 
and appointed by lot (/tAr^pcoTot), the other 
jirivate, and chosen (aiperoi) by the parties 
who ref^erred to them the decision of a dis- 
puted point, instead of trjdng it before a court 
of justice ; the judgments of both, according 
to Aristotle, being founded on equity ruthei 
than law. The number of public aibi- 
trators seems to have been 40, four for each 
tribe. Their jurisdiction was confined to civil 
cases. 

DIALIS FLAMEN. [Flamen.] 
DIAMASTTgOSIS (fiio/aaoTiywcris), a so- 
lemnity performed at Sparta at the festival 
of Artemis Orthia. Spartan youths were 
scourged on the occasion at tho altar of Ar- 
temis, by persons appointed for the purpose, 
until their blood gushed forth and covered 
the altar. Many anecdotes arc related of the 
courage and intrepidity with which young 
Spartans boro the lashes of the scourge ; some 
even died without uttering a murmur at their 
sufferings, for to die under tho strokes was 
considered as honourable a death as that on 
the field of bi|^tle. 

DiArSEPniSIS (£ta^«^«rtO, a political 
institution at Athens, the object of ivhiw was 
to prevent aliens, or such as wore the off- 
spring of an unlawful marriage, from as- 
suming the rights of citizens. By this me- 
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thod a trial of spurioiiH citizonn was to be 
held by the demotae, within whose demo in- 
truders were suspected to exist. 

DIASIA (StdtnaX a great festiral celebrated 
at AthenS) without the walls of the city, in. 
honour of Zeus, sumamed MeiAt'xtov. The 
whole people took part in it, and the wealthier 
citizens offered victims, while the poorer 
classes burnt such incense as their country 
fui'nished. The diasia took place in the lat- 
ter half of the month of Anthesteriou with 
feasting and rejoicings, and was, like most 
other festivals, accompanied by a fair. 

DlCASTfiS (Socatmjs), the name of a judge, 
or rather juryman, at Athens. The condi- 
tions of his eligibility were, that he should 
be a fi-ee citizen, in the enjoyment of his full 
franchise (eiriTi/ii'a), and not less than thirty 
years of age, and of persons so qualified 
6,000 were selected by lot for the service 
of every year. Their appointmeiU took place 
annually under the conduct of tlie nine ar- 
chons and their official scribe ; each of these 
ten personages drew by lot the names of 
6U0 persons of the tribe assigned to him; 
the whole number so selected was again di- 
vided by lot into ten sections of 500 each, 
together with a supernumerary one, consist- 
ing of 1000 persons, from among whom 
the occasional deficiencies in the sections of 
500 might he supplied. To each of the ten 
sections one of the ten first letters of the 
alphabet was appropriated as a distinguishing 
mark, and a small tablet (nivaKiov), inscribed 
with the letter of the section and the name 
of the individual, was delivered as a certifi- 
cate of his appointment to each dicast. Be- 
fore proceeding to the exercise of his func- 
tions, the dicast was obliged to swear the 
ofiSoial oath. This oath being taken, and the 
divisions made as above mentioned, it re- 
mained to assign the courts to the several 
sections of dicasts in which they were to sit. 
This was not, like the first, an appointment 
intended to last during the year, but took 
place under the conduct of the thosmothetae, 
de novo, every time that it was necessary to 
impanel a number of dicasts. As soon as the 
allotment had taken place, each dicast re- 
ceived a staff, on which was painted the let- 
ter and the colour of the court awarded him, 
which might serve both as a ticket to pro- 
cure admittance, and also to distinguish him 
from any loiterer that might endeavour 
clandestinely to obtain a sitting after busi- 
ness had begun. While in coigrt, and pro- 
bably^J!rom the hand of the preriding ma- 
gistr^ib SiKaerrrjplovX he received the 

token or ticket that entitled him to receive 
his fee CiucaaTue6v). This payment is said to 
have been first instituted by Pericles, and 


was originally a s ngle obolus ; It was in- 
creased by Cleon to thrice that amount about 
the 88 th Olympiad. 

Dicfi (5^), signifies generally any pro- 
ceedings nt law by one party directly or me- 
diately against others. The object of all 
such actions is to protect the hotly politic, or 
one or more of its indiridual members, from 
injury and aggression ; a distinction which has 
in most countries suggested the division of all 
causes into two great classes, the public and 
the private, and assigned to each its peculiar 
form and treatment. At Athens the first of 
these was implied by the terms public fitVot, 
or aywvtv, or still more peculiarly by 
ypat}>a £ ; causes of the other class were 
tei nied private Sikoi, or i-ywi'c?, or simply Bikoh 
in its limited sense. In a fitioj, only the per- 
son whose rights were alleged to be affected, 
or the legal protector («fvpios) of such per- 
son, if a minor or otherwise incapable of ap- 
pearing mo Jure, was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff ; in public causes, with 
the exception of sonic few in which the per- 
son Injured or his family were peculiarly 
bound and interested to act, any free citizen, 
and sometimes, when the state was directly 
attacked, almost any alien, w’as empowered 
to do so. The court lees, called pn/tanem, 
were paid in private hut not in public causes, 
and a public prosecutor that compromisi’d 
the action w'ith the defendant was in most 
cases punished by a tine of a thousand drach- 
mae and a modified disfranchisement, while 
there was no legal impediment at any period 
of a private lawsuit to the reconciliation of 
the litigant parties. — The proceedings in 
the BUt] were commenced by a summons 
(trpoo-KAnjo-is) to the defendant to appear on a 
certain day before the proper magistrate 
(elaaycoyevs), and there answer the charges 
preferred against him. This summons was 
often served by the xilaintiff in person, accom- 
i panied by one or two witnesses 
whose names were endorsed upon the declara- 
tion or tyK\ripa). Between the service 

of the summons and appearance of the parties 
before the magistrate, it is very probable thnt 
the law prescribed the intervention of a period 
of five days. If both .parties appeared, the 
proceedings commenced by the plaintiff put- 
ting in his declaration, and at the same time 
depositing his share of the court fees (n-pv- 
raveia.), which were trifling in amount, but 
the non-i>ayment of which was a fatal ob- 
jection to the further progress of a cause. 
When these were paid, it became the duty cf 
the magistrate, if no manifest objection ap- 
peared on the face of the declaration, to cause 
I it to bo written out on a tablet, and exposed 
for the inspection of the public on the wnU 
X 2 
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or other place that served as the cause list of 
his court. The magistrate then appointed a 
day for the further proceedings of the ana- 
crisis [Amacaxsis]. If the plaintiff failed to 
nppeu at the anacrisis, the suit, of course, 
fell to the ground; if the defendant made 
default, Judgment passed against him. An 
affidavit might at this, as well as at other 
periods of the action, be made in behalf of a 
nerson unable to attend upon the given day, 
and this would, if allowed, have the effect of 
jiostponing further proceedings (vmi>/uLoo-ta) ; 
It might, however, be combated by a counter- 
affidavit, to the effect that the alleged reason 
was unfounded or otherwise insufficient (ai^y- 
wstfioaia) ; and a question would arise upon 
this point, the decision of which, when ad- 
verse to tlie defendant, wou i render him 
liable to the penalty of contumacy. The 
plaintiff was in this case said epii/rtjy iktlv ; 
the defendant, ipvM-Tiy o<f)\eii/, Sikt/v being the 
word omitted in both phrases. The anacrisis 
began with the affidavit of the plaintiff (irpou- 
4 io<ria), then followed the answer of the de- 
fendant C^PTOifioaCa or avTtypeul>i^X then the 
jKirtics produced their respective witnesses, 
and reduced their evidence to wiiting, and 
put in originals, or authenticated copies, of 
nil the records, deeds, and contracts that 
might bo useful in establishing their case, as 
well as memoranda of offers and requisitions 
then made by either side (wpoKA^o-etj). The 
whole of the documents were then, if the 
cause took a straightforward course (ev0v- 
£iiei'a), enclosed on the last day of the ana- 
crisis in a casket (ex^vo9), which was scaled, 
and entrusted to the custody of the presiding 
magistrate, till it was produced and opened at 
the trial. During the interval no alteration 
in its contents was permitted, and accordingly 
evidence that had been discovered after the 
anacrisis was not producible at the trial. 

In some causes, the trial before the dicasts 
was by law appointed to come on within a 
given time ; in such as were not provided for 
by such r^rulations, we may suppose that it 
w'ould principally depend upon the leisure of 
the magistrate. Upon the court being assem- 
bled, the magistrate called on the cause, and 
the plaintiff opened his case. At the com- 
moncement of the speech, the proper officer 
(u ildwp) filled the clepsydra with water. 
As long as the water flowed from this vessel 
the orator was permitted to speak ; if, how- 
ever, evidence was to be read by the officer 
of the court, or a law recited, the water was 
stopped till the speaker recommenced. The 
quantity of water, or, in other words, the 
length of the speeches, was different in dif- 
ferent causes. After the speeches of the ad- 
vocates, which wen in general two on each 


side, and the incidental reading of the docu- 
mentary and other evidence, the dicasts pro> 
cceded to give their judgment by ballot. — 
When the principal point at issue was de- 
cided in favour of the plaintiff, there followed 
in many cases a fhrthcr discussion as to the 
fine or punishment to be inflicted on the 
defendant CiraSelv ^ airorlaai). All actions 
were divided into two classes,— -Aywvev art- 
/u>}Toi, suits not to be assessed, in which the fine, 
or other penalty, was determined by the 
laws ; and aythves riju.T)To», suits to be as- 
sessed, in which the penalty had to he fixed 
by the judges. If the suit was an aySiv 
Ti/aijTo?, the plaintiff generally mentioned 
in the pleadings the punishment which he 
considered the defendant deserved (rifiijjuia) • 
and the defendant was allowed to make a 
counter-assessment (ftyriTi/iao^at or virori- 
IxatrSai), and to argue before the judges why 
the asscssii|}^nt of the pl.^intiff ought to be 
changed or mitigated. In certain causes, 

! which were determined by the laws, any of 
the judges was allowed to propose an addi- 
tional assessment (irpoo-Tt/aTj/uia) ; the amount 
of which, however, appears to have been 
usually fixed by the laws. Thus, in certain 
cases of theft, the additional penalty was 
fixed at five days’ and nights’ imprison- 
ment. Upon judgment being given in a 
private suit, the Athenian law left its execu- 
tion very much in the hands of the successful 
party, who was empowered to seize the move- 
ables of his antagonist as a pledge for the 
payment of the money, or institute an action 
of ejectment (e$ovX»j 9 ) against the refractory 
debtor. The judgment of a court of dicasts 
was in general decisive (Sitcrj avroreMjs') ; but 
upon certain occasions, as, for instance, when 
a gross case of perjury or conspiracy could 
be proved by the unsuccessful party to have 
operated to his disadvantage, the cause, upon 
the conviction of such conspirators or wit- 
nesses, might be commenced de novo. 

dictator, an extraordinary magistrate 
at Rome. The name is of Latin origin, and 
the office probably existed in many Latin 
towns before it was introduced into Rome. 
We find it in Lanuvium even in very late times. 
At Rome this magistrate was originally called 
magister populi and not dictator, and In the 
sacred books ho was always designated by the 
former name down to the latest times. On 
the establishment of the Roman republic the 
government of the state was entrusted to two 
consuls, ihat^/he citizens might be the better 
protected against the tyrannical exercise of 
the supreme power. But it was sodH felt 
that circumstances might arise in which It 
was of importance for the safety of the state 
that the government should bo vested in the 
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hands of a single person, who should possess 
for a treason absolute power, and from, whose 
decision there should be no appeal to any 
other body. Thus it came to pass that in 
B. c. 501, nine years after the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, the dictatorship [dictatura) 
was instituted. By the original law respect* 
ing tho appointment of a dictator {Ipx de die- 
tatore oreando) no one was eligible for this 
office unless he had previously been consul. 
We find, however, a few instances in which 
this law was not observed. — When a dictator 
was considei^d necessary, tho senate passed a 
senatus consultum, that one of the consuls 
should nominate {dieere) a dictator ; and 
without a previous decree of the senate the 
consuls had not the power of naming a dicta- 
tor. The nomination or proclamation of the 
dictator was always made by the consul, pro- 
bably without any witnesses, between mid- 
night and morning, and with the observance 
of the auspices or jiriena^iocte ailcn- 

tio dictatorem dicebat). The technical word 
for this nomination or proclamation was 
direre (seldom creare or faeere). Originally 
the dictator was of course a patrician, 'fhe 
first plebeian dictator was C. Maicius Rutilus, 
nominated in n.o. 356 by the plebeian con- 
sul M. Popillius Lacnas. The reasons which 
led to the appointment of a dictator, required 
that there should be only one at a time. The 
dictators that were appointed for carrying on 
the business of the state were said to he no- 
minated rei gerundae causa^ or sometimes 
aeditionis aedandae causa; and upon them, 
as well as upon the other magistrates, the 
iipporium was conferred by a Zcx Curiata. 
The dictatorship was limited to six months, 
and no instances occur in which a person 
held this office for a longer time, for the dic- 
tatorships of 8ulla and Caesar are of course 
not to be taken into account. On the con- 
trary, though a dictator was appointed for 
six months, he often resigned his office long 
previously, immediately after he had dis- 
patched the business fur which he had been 
appointed. As soon as the dictator was no- 
minated, a kind of suspension took place with 
respect to the consuls and all tho other 
magistrates, with the exception of the tribuni 
plebis. The regular magistrates continued, 
indeed, to discharge the duties of their 
various offices under the dictator, but tiicy 
were no longer independent officers, but were 
subject to the higher imperium of the dictator, 
and obliged to obey his orders in every thing. 
The superiority of the diotattfl’s power to 
that ^ the consuls consisted chiefly in the 
three allowing points — greater independence 
of tho senate, more extensive power of 
punishment without any appeal (provoeatio) 


from their sentence to the people, and irre- 
sponsibility. To these three points, must of 
course he added that he was not fettered by a 
colleague. We may naturally supiioso that 
the dictator would usually act in unison with 
tho senate ; but it is expressly stated that in 
many eases whore the consuls required the 
co-operation of the senate, the dichitor could 
act on his own responsibility. That there 
was originally no appeal from tho seni ence of 
tho dictator is certain, and accordingly tho 
lietors bore the axes in the fasces before 
them even in the city, as a B 3 'mhol of their 
absolute power over the lives of the titisjcns, 
although by the Yalerian law the axes had 
disaijpoftrod from the fasces of tho consuls. 
Mhether, however, the right of provoeatio 
was afterwards given cannot be determined. 
It was in consequence of the great and irre- 
sponsible power possessed by tho dictatorship, 
that we find it frequently compared with the 
regal dignity, from which it only differed in 
being held for a limited time. — There wcic 
however a few limits to the power of the 
dictator. 1. The most important was that 
which wo have mimtionod above, that the 
period of his office w'as only six months, 2. 
lie had not power over the treasury, but 
could only make use of the money which was 
granted him by tho senate. 8. He w.is not 
allowed to leave Italy, since ho might thus 
easily become dangerous to tho republio; 
though tho case of Atilius f alatinua in tho 
first Funic war forms an exception to this 
rule. 4. He was not allowed to ride on 
horseback at Home, without previously ob- 
taining the permission of the people ; a 
regulation apparently capricious, but perhaps 
adopted that he might not bear too great a 
rcsemblducc to the kings, who were accus- 
tomed to ride. — The insignia of the dictator 
were nearly tho same as those of the kings in 
earlier times; and of the consuls subse- 
quently. Instead however of having only 
twelve lietors, as was the case with the con- 
suls, ho was preceded by twenty-four bcaiing 
the secures as well as the fasces. The aella 
curulia and toga praetexta also belonged to 
the dictator. — The preceding account of tfic 
dictatorship applies more particularly to tho 
dictator rcl gerundae dausa; but dictators 
were also frequently appointed, espccl^ly 
when the consuls were absent from the cit) , 
to perform certain acts, which could not be 
done by any inferior ineigistrate. These dic- 
tators had little more than the name ; and at 
they were only appointed to discharge a par- 
ticular duty, they had to resign immediately 
that duty was performed. The occasions on 
which such dictators wore appointed, were 
principally 1* For the purpose of holding 
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the eomitia for the elections {comitiorum ha- 
hendorum causa). 2. For fixing the clavus 
annalis in the temple of Jupiter {clavi figendi 
cattsa) in times of pestilence or civil discord, 
because the law said that this ceremony was 
to be performed by the praetor mazimus, and 
after the institution of the dictator sliip the 
latter was regarded as the highest magistracy 
in the state. 3. For appointing holidays 
(feriarutn constituendarum causa) on the ap- 
pearance of prodigies, and for officiating at 
the public games [ludoriun faciendorum 
causa) f the presidency of which belonged to 
the consuls or praetors. 4. For holding 
trials {quaestionihus cxereendis.) 5. And on 
one occasion, for filling up vacancies in the 
senate {legendo senatui). — Along with the 
dictator there was always a niayister equittim^ 
the nomination of whom was left to the 
Choice of the dictator, unless the senatus 
consultum specifled, as was sometimes the 
case, the name of the person vrho was to be 
appointed. The magistcr cquitum had, like 
the dictator, to receive the imperium by a 
lex curiata. The dictator could not be with- 
out a magister cquitum, and, consoqucntlj-, 
if the latter died during the six months of 
the tlictatorshlp, another had to be nominated 
in his stead. The magister cquitum was 
subject to the imperium of the dictator, but 
in the absence of his superior he became his 
representative, and exercised the same powders 
as the dictator. The magistcr equitum was 
originally, as his name imports, the com- 
mander of the cavalry, while the dictator was 
at the head of the legions, the infantry ; and 
the relation between them was in this re- 
spect similar to that which subsisted between 
the king and the tribunus cclerum. Dicta- 
tors were only appointed so long as the Ro- 
mans had to carry on wars in Italy. A soli- 
tary instance of the nomination of a dictator 
for the purpose of carrying on war out of 
Italy has been already mentioned. The last 
dictator rei gcrundae causa was M. Junius 
Fera, in b. c. 216. From that time dicta- 
tors were frequently appointed for holding 
the elections down to b. c. 202, but after that 
year the dictatorship disappears altogether. — 
After a lapse of 120 years, Sulla caused him- 
self to be appointed dictator in b.c. 8 2, reipub- 
licae constituendae causa^ but neither his dicta- 
torship nor that of Caesar is to be compared 
with the genuine office. Boon after Caesar’s 
death the dictatorship was abolished for ever 
by a lex proposed by the oonsuh Antonias. 
Daring the time, however, thatktho dictator- 
ship was in abeyance, a substitute was in- 
rented for it, whenever the circumstances of 
the republic required the adoption of extra- 
ordinary measures, by the senate investing 


the consuls with dictatorial power. This 
was done by the well-known formula, Vidcani 
or dent operam consults^ ne quid respuhlica 
detHmenti camat. 

DICTYNNIA (fincTuWta), a festival with 
sacrifices, celebrated at Cydonia in Crete, in 
honour of Artemis, sumamed AtKrvvva oi 
AiicruVi^aia, from fiiKTvoi/, a hunter’s net. 

DIES Oiftipa.), a day. The name dies was 
applied, like our word day, to the time during 
which, according to the notions of the an- 
cients, the sun performed his qpurse around 
the earth, and this time they called the civil 
day {dies civilis, in Greek wxBrgiepov, because 
it included both night and day). The natural 
day {dies naturalLs), or the time from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, was likewise 
designated by the name dies. The civil day 
began with the Greeks at the setting of the 
hun, and with the Romans at midnight. At 
the tunc of the Ilomcri'i poems the natural 
day was (fivided into three parts. The first, 
called began w'ith suni’sc, and compre- 
hended the wliolc space of time during which 
light seemed to be increasing, i. e. till mid- 
day. The second part was called jnecrov 
or mid-day, during which the sun was 
thought to stand still. The third part bore 
the name of 6eiATj or BeCeXov w'hioh dc- 

ri> cd its name from the increased warmth of 
the atmosphere. Among the Athenians the 
first and last of the divisions made at the 
time of Homer were afterwards subdivided 
into two parts. The earlier part of the 
morning was termed irpuit or irp^ Trjt vM-epas : 
the latter, 7rATjeov<n7s tJ)? dyopas, or irepl 
TrXijOova-av ayopdv. The peVov J)p.ap of Homer 
was aftoi wards expressed by /aecn^ju-jSpta, p.toov 
yjpfpaiiy or p-toryj :^pepa, and comprehended, ns 
hofoi'c, the middle of the day, when the sun 
seemed neither to rise nor to decline. The 
two paits of the afternoon were called fict'Aij 
TTpuiT) or wpeofa, and fiei'Aq oif/tri or oiffca. This 
division continued to be observed down to 
the latest period of Grecian history, though 
another more accurate division was intro- 
duced at an early period ; for Anaximander, 
or, according to others, his disciple Anaxi- 
menes, is said to have made the Greeks 
acquainted with the use of the Babylonian 
chronometer or sun-dial (called irdAof, or 
upoAoyioi/), by means of which the natural 
day was divided into twelve equal spaces of 
time. The division of the day moat gene- 
rally observed by the Romans, was that into 
tempus ant^meridianum and pomeridi^umt 
the meridies itself being only considered as a 
point at which the one ended and thfe other 
commenced. But as it was of importance 
that this moment should be known, an espe- 
cial officer [Accbnscs] was appointed, who 
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proclaimed the time of mid-day. The divi- 
Eion of the day into twelve equal spaces, 
which were shorter in winter than in summer, 
was first adopted when artificial means of 
measuring time were introduced among the 
Homans from Greece. This was about the 
year s. c. 291, when L. Fapirius Cursor, after 
the Avar with PyiThus in southern Italy, 
brought to Rome an instrument called sola- 
riutn horologium^ or simply solarium. But 
as the solarium had been made for a different 
latitude, it showed the time at Rome very 
incorrectly. Scipio Nasica, therefore, erected 
in B. c. 159 a public clepsydra, which indi- 
cated the hours of the night as well as of the 
day. Even after the erection of this clep- 
sydra it was customary for one of the subor- 
<iinatc officers of the praetor to proclaim the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours ; which show s 
that the day was, like the night, divided into 
four parts, each consisting of three hours. — 
All the days of the year were, Recording to 
diffcieut points of ATiew, divided by the Ro- 
mans into different classes. Por the purpose 
of the administration of justice all days were 
dividdd into dies fasti and dies nefasti. Diks 
FASTI were the days on which the praetor 
was allowed to administer justice in the pub- 
lic courts ; they derii-ed their name from 
fari {fari iria rerba; do^ dico, addiro). On 
some of the dies fasti comitia could be held, 
but not on all. The regular dies fa%ti were 
maiked in the Roman calendar by the letter 
F, and their number in the course of the year 
was 38. — ^Besides those there Averc certain 
days called dies intercisi, on which the prae- 
tor might hold his courts, but not at all 
hours, BO that sometimes one half of such a 
day Avas fastusy while the other half was ne- 
fastiis. Their number was 65 in the year. 
— Dies nefasti were days on which neither 
courts of justice nor comitia were allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purposes. The term dies nefastiy which 
originally had nothing to do -with religrion, 
but simply indicated days on which no courts 
were to bo held, was in subsequent times 
applied to religious days in general, as dies 
n^asti were mostlj dedicated to the worship 
of the gods. — In a religious point of iriew all 
days of the year were either dies festiy or 
dies profestiy or dies intcrcisi. According to 
the definition given by Macrobius, dies festi 
were dedicated to the gods, and spent with 
■acriflccs, repasts, games, and other solemni- 
ties ; dies profesH belonged to men for the 
ad mini stration of their pri'fite and public 
l>ies intereisi were common between 
gcU and men, that is, partly devoted to the 
worship of the gods, partly to the transaction 
of ordinary budness. Dies profesti were 


either dies fastiy or dies comitialeSy that is, 
days on which comitia were held, or dies 
eomperendiniy that is, days to which any ac- 
tion was allowed to be transferred ; or diet 
statiy that is, days set apart for causes 
between Roman citizens and foreigners ; or 
dies proelialeSy that is, all days on which re- 
ligion did not forbid the commencement of a 
war. 

DIFFARRElTIO. [Divorthtm.] 

DIIfOLEIA (SuirdAeia), also called Aiir6- 
Aeia or AiirdAta, a very ancient festival cele- 
brated every year on the acropolis of Athens 
in honour of Zeus, surnomed IIoAieiJs. 

DIMACHAE (5(/bid\ai), Macedonian horse- 
soldiers, who also fought on foot when occa- 
sion required, like our dragoons. 

DIMtNOTlO CAPITIS. [Caput.] 

DIOCLEIA (8td»cAeut), a festival celebrated 
by the Megarians in honour of an ancient 
Atlienian hero. Diodes, around whose grave 
young men assembled on the occasion, and 
amused themselves with gymnastie and other 
contests. Wc read that he who gave the 
sweetest kiss obtained the prize, consisting 
of a garland of flowers. 

DIONTSIA (fiionJcrta), festivals celebrated 
in various parts of Greece in honour of Dio- 
nysus, and characterised by extravagant 
merriment and enthusiastic joy. Drunken- 
ness, and the boisterous music of flutes, cym- 
bals, and drums, were likewise common to 
all Dionysiac festivals. In the processions 
called 9touroi (from with which they 

were celebrated, women also took part in the 
disguise of Bacchae, Lenae, Thyadcs, Naiades, 
Nymphs, &c., adorned with garlands of h'j', 
and bearing the tliyrsus in their hands, so 
that the whole train represented a population 
inspired, and actuated by the powerful pre- 
sence of the god. The choruses sung on the 
occasion were called dithyrambs, and were 
hymns addressed to the god in the freest 
metres and with the boldest imagery, )in 
which his exploits and achievements were 
extolled. [Chorus.] The phallus, the sym- 
bol of the fertility of nature, was also carried 
in these processions. The mdulgence in 
drinking was considered by the Greeks ps a 
duty of gratitude which they owed to the 
giver of the vine ; hpnee in some places it 
was thought a crime to remain sober at the 
Dionysia. The Attic festivals of Dionysus 
j were four in number : the Rural or Lesser 
I Dionysia (Au)i/w<rta #caT aypovr, or pt/tpd), the 
Lenaea (Aijviua), the AfUhesteHa Chs^ 
<rnipta), and the Oity or Great Dionysia 
(Aion^ta iy «rret, daruciy or psydXa), The 
season of the year sacred to Dionysus was 
during ^e months nearest to the shortest 
day; and the Attic festivala were aceenrd- 
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ingly celebrated in Poaeideon, Oamelion, An- 
tbesterion* and Elaphebolion. — ^The Sural or 
Lesaer Dimysiot a vintage festival, were cele- 
brated in tbe various demos of Attica in the 
month of Poaeideon, and were under the su- 
perintendence of the several local magistrates, 
the demarche. This was doubtless the most 
ancient of all, and was held with the highert 
degree of merriment and freedom ; even 
slaves enjoyed full freedom during Its cele- 
bration, and their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is here 
that we have to seek for the origin of comedy, 
in the Jests and the scurrilous abuse with which 
the peasants assailed the bystanders from a 
waggon in which they rode about. The Dio- 
nysia in the Pciraceus, as well as those of 
the other demos of Attica, belonged to the 
lesser Dionysia. — ^The second festival, the 
Lenaea (from Aijwis, the wine-press, from 
which also the month of Oamelion was called 
by the lonians Lcnacon), was celebrated in 
the month of Oamelion ; the place of its ce- 
lebration was the ancient temple of Dionysus 
Limnaeus (from Aifiinj, as the district was 
originally a swamp). This temple was called 
the Lenaeon. The Lenaea were celebrated 
with a procession and scenic contests in tra- 
gedy and comedy. The procession probably 
went to the Lenaeon, where a goat (rpayos, 
whence the chorus and tragedy which arose 
out of it were called rpayticbs uiid 

rpaycpSia) was sacrificed, and a chorus stand- 
ing around the altar sang the dithyrambic 
ode to the god. As the dithyramb was the 
clement out of which, by the introduction of 
on actor, tragedy arose [Chorus], it is natural 
that, in the scenic contests of this festival, 
tragedy should have preceded comedy. The 
poet who wished his play to be brought out 
at the Lenaea applied to the second archon, 
who had the superintendence of this festival, 
and who gave him a chorus if tbe piece was i 
thought to deserve it.— The third festival, 
the Anthesteriaf was celebrated on the 1 1th, 
12th, and 13th days of the month of Antbe- 
sterion. The second archon likewise super- 
intended the celebration of the Anthesteria, 
and distributed the prizes among the victors 
in the vaiious gomes which were carried on 
during the season. The first day was called 
n-tOoiyta : the second, *• and tbo third, 
X^rpoi. The first day derived its name from 
the opening of the casks to taste the wine of 
the preceding year; the second from xo^, 
the cup, and seems to have been the day 
devoted to drinking. The third day had its 
name from x^rpor, a pot, as ^ this day per- 
sons offered poto with flowers, seeds, or cooked 
vegetables, as a sacrifice to Dionysus and 
Hennes Chthonius. It is uncertain whether 


dramas were performed at the Anthesteria ; 
hut it is supposed that comedies were repre- 
sented, and that tragedies which were to be 
brought out at the great Dionysia were per- 
haps rehearsed at the Anthesteria. The mys- 
teries connected with the celebration of the 
Anthesteria were held at night. — ^The fourth 
festival, the City or Great Ihonysia, was 
celebrated about the 12th of the month of 
Elaphebolion ; but wc do not know whether 
they lasted more than one day or not. The 
order in which the solemnities took place was 
as follows : — the great public procession, the 
chorus of boys, the comus [Cnonus], comedy, 
and, lastly, tragedy. Of the dramas which 
were performed at the great Dionysia, the 
tragedies at least were generally new pieces ; 
repetitions do not, however, seem to have 
been excluded from any Dionysiac festival. 
The first archon had the superintendence, 
and gave the chorus to the dramatic poet who 
wished to Wing out his piece at this fcstivul. 
Tbe prize awarded to tbe dramatist for the 
best play consisted of a crown, and bis name 
was proclaimed in the theatre of Dionysus. 
As the great Dionysia were celebrated at the 
beginning of spring, when the navigation was 
rc-opened, Athens was not only visited by 
numbers of country people, but also by 
strangers from other parts of Greece, and tise 
various amusements and exhibitions on this 
occasion were not unlike those of a modern 
fair. — The worship of Dionysus, whom the 
Homans called Bacchus, or rather the Bac- 
chic mysteries and orgies [Bacchanalia) j are 
said to have been introduced from southern 
Italy into Etruria, and from thence to Home, 
where for a time they wore carried ou m 
secret, and, during the latter ijcriod of their 
existence, at night. Tbe initiated, according 
to Livy, not only indulged in feasting and 
drinking at their meetings, but when their 
minds were heated with wine they indulged in 
the coarsest excesses and the most unnatural 
vices. The time of initiation lasted ten days ; 
on the tenth, the person who was to be ini- 
tiated took a solemn meal, underwent a puri- 
fication by water, and was led into the sanc- 
tuary (Bacchanal) . At first only women 

were initiated, and the orgies were celebrated 
every year during three days. But Facula 
Annia, a Campanian matron, pretending to 
act under the direct influence of Bacchus, 
changed the whole method of celebration : 
she admitted men to the initiation, and trans- 
ferred the solemnisation, which had hithertd 
taken place during the daytime, to the ni^ht. 
Instead of three days in the year, she 
that the Baochanalia should he held du rtdr 
five days in every month. It was from that 
time that these orgies were carried on with 
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IHglitfal licentiousness and excesses of creiy 
kind. The evil at length became so alarming, 
that, in b. c. 1S6, the consuls, by the com- 
mand of the senate, instituted an investiga- 
tion into the nature and object of these new 
rites. The result was that numeroiis persons 
were arrested, and some put to death ; and 
that a decree of the senate was Issued, com- 
manding that no Bacchanalia should be held 1 
either in Rome or Italy; that if any one ^ 
should think such ceremonies necessary, or if 
he could not neglect them without scruples 
or making atonements, he should apply to 
the praetor urbanus, who might then consult 
the senate. If the permission should bo I 
granted to him in an assembly of the senate, j 
consisting of not less than onchixndrcd mem- 
bers, be might solemnise the Bacchic anera ; 
but no more than five persons wore to bo 
present at the celebration ; there should bo 
no common fund, and no master of the sacra 
or priest. A bra>:en table oontnjpiing this 
important document was discovered near 
Bari, in southern Italy, in the year 1640, 
and is at present in the imperial Museum of 
Vienna. While the Bacchanalia were thus 
suppressed, another more simple and innocent 
festival of Bacchus, the Liheralia (from Z/ftcr, 
or Lihcr Baler ^ a name of Bacchus), continued 
to he celebrated at Rome every year on the 
16th of March. Priests and aged priestesses, 
adorned with garlands of ivj^, carried through 
the city wine, honey, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
together with an altar with a handle {ansata 
ara), in the middle of w'hich there w'as a 
small fire-pan (/ocmZw), in which from time 
to time sacrifices were burnt. On this day 
Roman youths who had attained their six- 
teenth year received the toffa viHfis. 

DIOSCORIA (fiio<r«oupia), festivals cele- 
brated in various parts of Greece in honour 
of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux). Their 
worship was very generally adopted in Greece, 
especially in the Doric and Achaean states ; 
hut little is known of the manner in which 
their festivals were celebrated. At Athens 
the festival was called Azutccia. 

DiOtA, a vessel having two cars (ira) or 
handles, used for holding wine. It appears 
to have been much the same os the amphora. 
[Amphoba.]^ 

DIPHTUERA (Si<f>0epa), a kind of cloak 
made of the skins of animals, and worn by 
herdsmen and country people. It had a 
covering for the head (imKpdvovX in which 
respect it would correspond to the Roman 
cvcullug, # 

DIP^MA, a writ or public document, 
wt||gh^k>nfcrred upon a person any right 
or privilege. During the republic, it was 
granted by the consuls and senate ; gitd under 


the empire, by the emperor and the magi»i< 
trates whom he authorised to do so. It oou* 
sisted of two leaves, whence it derived Itu 
name. 

DIPTtOHA (fiitrrwxO, two vrriting tablets, 
which could he folded together. They wer* 
commonly made of wood and covered over 
with wax. 

DIRiBITORES. [CoMiTiA.] 

DISCUS (fiiaicos), a cii-cular plate of stone, 
or metal, made for throwing to a distance as 
an exercise of strength and dexterity. It 
was one of the principal g}unna8tic exerciser 
of the ancients, being included in the Fen^ 
tathlunu 



DISPENSATOR. [CAncuLATon.] 
DITHtRAMBUS. [Cnonrs.] 
DIvERSORIUM. [Caupona.] 
DIvInATIO (/xavTucij), a power in man 
which foresees future things by means of those 
signs which the gods throw in his way. 
Among the Greeks the ntantna (pdvrtisX or 
sc-ers, who announced the future, wore sup- 
posed to be under the direct influence of tho 
gods, chiefly that of Apollo. In many fami- 
lies of seers the inspired knowledge of the 
future was considered to be hereditary, and 
to be transmitted from father to son. To 
these families belonged the lamlds, who from 
Olympia spread over a omuiderable part of 
Grceoe ; the Branchidoe, near Miletus ; the 
Bumolpids, at Athens and Kleusls ; the Tel- 
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liarls, tbc Acarnanian seers, and others. Along 
with the seers wc may also mention the Ba- 
cldos and the Sibyllae. Both existed from a 
very remote time, and were distinct from the 
mantcis so far as they pretend^ to derive 
their knowledge of the future from sacred 
books (xpijtr/uioi') which they consulted, and 
which were in some places, as at Athena and 
Home, kept by the government or some es- 
pecial officers, in the acropolis and in the 
most revered sanctuary. The Bacidcs are 
said to have been descended from one or 
more prophetic nymphs of the name of Bacis. 
The Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably 
of Asiatic origin, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their 
sacred books from place to place. The Si- 
bylla, whose books gained so great an im- 
portance at Rome, is reported to have been 
the Erythraean : the books which she was 
said to have sold to one of the Tarquins wore 
carefully concealed from the public, and only 
accessible to the duumvirs. Besides these 
more respectable prophets and prophetesses, 
there were numbers of diviners of an inferior 
order (xpijtr/xoAiiyoi.), who made it their busi- 
ness to explain all sorts of signs, and to tell 
fortunes. They were, however, more parti- 
cularly popular with the lower orders, who 
are everywhere most ready to believe what 
is most marvellous and least entitled to credit. 
No public undertaking of any consequence 
was ever entered upon by the Greeks and 
Romans without consulting the will of the 
gods, by observing the signs which they 
sent, especially those in the sacrifices offered 
for the purpose, and by which they were 
thought to indicate the success or the failure of 
the undertaking. For this kind of divination 
no divine inspiration was thought necessary, 
but merely experience and a certain know- 
ledge acquired by routine ; and although in 
some cases priests were appointed for the 
purpose of observing and explaining signs 
[Atjgub; llAXivsPKx], yet on any sudden 
emergency, especially in private affairs, any 
one who met with something extraordinary, 
might act as his own interpreter. The prin- 
cipal signs by w'hich the gods were thought 
to declare their will, were things connected 
with the offering of sacrifices, the flight and 
voice of birds, all kinds of natural pheno- 
mena, ordinary as well as extraordinary, and 
dreams. — ^The interpretation of signs of the 
first class (UpojUMwreia or leftovKoiria, hartispi- 
cium or ara haruapieina) was, according to 
Aeschylus, the invention of Prometheus. It 
.seems to have been most cultivated by the 
Etruscans, among whom it was raisel into a 
complete science, and Jfrom whom it passed 
to the Romans. Sacrifices were either offered 


for the special purpose of consulting the gods, 
or in the ordinary way ; but in both cases 
the signs were observed, and when they were 
propitious, the sacrifice was said iraAAiepeti/. 
The principal points that were generally ob- 
served were, 1. The manner in which the 
victim approached the altar. 2. I'he nature 
of the intestines with respect to their colour 
and smoothness ; the liver and bile were of 
particular importance. 3. The nature of the 
flame which consumed the sacrifice. Especial 
care was also taken during a sacrifice, that 
no inauspicious or frivolous words were ut- 
tered by any of the bystanders : hence the 
admonitions of the priests, evtprjfLelre and 
or tnyaref irioivaTtf, favete linguiSf 
and others; for improper expressions were 
not only thought to pollute and profane the 
sacred act, but to he unlucky omens. — The 
art of interpreting signs of the second class 
was called oicoi/tornc^. augwrium^ or aiispicium. 
It was, like the former, common to Greeks 
and Rofiiaiis, but never attained the same 
degree of importance in Greece ns it did in 
Rome. [Aubi’icium.] Th** Greeks, when 
observing the fiight of birds, turned their 
face toward the north, and then a bird ap- 
pearing to the right (east), especially an 
eagle, a heron, or a falcon, was a favourable 
sign ; while birds appearing to the left (west) 
were considered as unlucky signs. Of greater 
importance than the appearance of animals, 
at least to the Greeks, were the phenomena 
in the heavens, particularly during any public 
transaction. Among the unlucky phenomena 
in the heavens (fiioaTj^aeta, signa^ or portenta) 
were thunder and lightning, an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, earthquakes, rain of blood, 
stones, milk, &c. Any one of there .ugns 
was sufficient at Athens to break up the as- 
sembly of the people. — In common life, things 
apparently of no importance, when occurring 
at a critical moment, were thought by the 
ancients to be signs sent by thn gods, from 
which conclusions might be drawn resiiecting 
the future. Among these common occur- 
rences we may mention sneezing, twinkling 
of the eyes, tinkling of the ears, &c. — ^The 
art of interpreting dreams (oeetpoffoAi'a), which 
had probably been introduced into Europe 
from A'iia, where it is still a universal prac- 
tice, seems in the Homeric age to have been 
held in high esteem, for dreams were said to 
be sent by Zeus. In subsequent times, that 
1 class of diviners who occupied themselves 
I with the interpretation of dreams, seems to 
I have been very numerous and popular but 
they nevet enjoyed any protection from the 
state, and were chiefly resorted to I gji rivate 
individuals. — The subject of oracles ls%i|»ted 
In a separate article. [Obaoulum.]— The 
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word dlvinatio was used in a particular man- 
ner by the Romans as a law term. If in any 
ease two or more accusers came forward 
against one and the same individual, it was, 
as the phrase ran, decided hy dicination^ who 
should be the chief or real accuser, whom the 
others then joined as subscriptores ; i. e. by 
puftiTig their names to the charge brought 
against the offender. This transaction, by 
which one of several accusers was selected to 
conduct the accusation, was called dicinatiot 
as the question here was not about facts, but 
about something which was to be done, and 
which could not be found out by witnesses or 
written documents ; so that the judiecs had, 
as it were, to divine the course which they 
had to take. Hence the oration of Cicero, in 
whicli he tries to show that he, and not 
Q. ('aecilius Niger, ought to conduct the ac- 
ousntion against Verres, is called JJivinafio in 
Cnrcilhfm, 

dIvIsOR. [Ambiius.] 

DIVORTIUM (an-oAcu^ij, a7ro7re/u.^iO, di- 
vorce. ( 1 ) Grkkk. The laws of Athens per- 
mitted either the husband or the wife to call 
for and effect a divorce. If it originated with 
the wife, she was said to leave her husband’s 
house (airoAemctv) ; if otherwise, to be dis- 
missed from it (ATroire/Ltireotfot). After divorce, 
the wife resorted to her male relations, with 
whom she would have remained if she had 
never quitted her maiden state ; and it then 
became their duty to receive or recover from 
her late husband all the property that she 
had brought to him in acknowledged dowry 
upon their marriage. If, upon this, both 
parties were satisfitMl, the divorce was final 
and complete : if otherwise, an action airoAef- 
i^ewr, or would be instituted, as 

the case might be, hy the party opposed to 
the separation. A separation, however, whe- 
ther it originated from the husband or the 
wife, was considered to reflect discredit on the 
latter.— -(2) Roman, Divorce always existed 
in the Roman polity. As one essential part 
of a marriage was the consent and con- 
jugal affection of the parties, it was consi- 
dered that this affection was necessary to its 
continuance, and accordingly cither party 
might declare his or her intention to dissolve 
the connection. No judicial decree, and no 
interference of any public authority, was 
requisite to dissolve a marriage. The first 
instance of divorce at Rome is said to have 
occurred about b. c. 234, when Sp. Carvilius 
Ruga pat away his wife, on t^ ground of 
barrenness : It is added, that his conduct was 
ge^Udly condemned. Towards the latter 
of &e republic, under the empire, : 
divorces became very common, Pomi>ey di- j 
voiced his wife Mucla for alleged adultery ; j 


iind Cicero divorced his wife Tcrentia, after 
lining with her thirty years, and manied a 
young woman. C-ato the younger divorced 
his wife Marcia, that hU friend llortensius 
might marry her, and have children hy her ; 
for this is the true meaning of the story 
that he lent his wife to llortensius. If a 
husband divorced his wife, the wife’s dowry, 
as a general rule, was restored; ami the 
some was the case when the divorce took 
place hy mutual consent. Corresponding to 
the forms of marriage by confarreatw and 
coemtio, there were the forms of divorce by 
dtffarrratio and I'etnancipatio. In course of 
time, less ceremony was used ; but still some 
distinct notice or declaration of intention was 
necessary to constitute a divorce. The term 
n-pudium, it is said, properly applies to a 
marriage only contracted, and divoi-tium to on 
actual marriage ; but sometimes divortium 
and repudium appear to be used indifferently. 
The phrases to express a divorce arc, tiun- 
tium remittercy divortitmi facere; and the 
form of words might be as follows — Tuas res 
tibi habefOy tuae res tihi agito. The jihrascs 
used to express the renunciation of a mar- 
riage contract were, renuntiare repudium, rc- 
pudiutn remiUci'Cy dieere, and repudiare ; and 
the form of w’ords might be, Oonditione tua 
non utor. 

DOCAnA (raSbKoya, from a beam) 

was an ancient symbolical representation of 
the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), at Sparta. 
It consisted of tw’o upright beams with others 
laid across tlmni transversely. 

DOCIMABIA (.SoKifiacrCa). When any citi- 
zen of Athens was cither appointed by lot, 
or chosen by suffrage, to hold a public office, 
he was obliged, before entering on its duties, 
to submit to a docimasia, or serntiny into his 
previous life and conduct, in which any per- 
son could object to him as unfit. The doci~ 
masia, however, was not confined to persons 
appointed to public offices ; for we read of 
the denouncement of a scrutiny against ora- 
tors who spoke in the assembly while leading 
profligate lives, or after having committed 
flagitious crimes. 

DODRANS. [As.] 

DOLABEA, dim, DOLABELLA 
dim, trpiXCov'), a chisel, a celt, was used for a 
vax'iety of purposes in ancient as in modem 
times. Oeltea is on old Latin word for a 
chisel, probably derived from eoelo, to en- 
grave, Celts, or chisels, were frequently 
employed in mniring entrenchments and in 
destroying fortifications ; and hence they are 
often found in ancient earth-works and en- 
campments. They are for the most part of 
bronze, more rarely of bard stone. The sizes 
and forms which they present, are aa various 
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os the uses to which they were applied. The 
annexed woodcut is designed to show a few 
of the most remarkable varieties. 


DOlIUM, a cylindrical vessel, somewhat 
resembling our tubs or casks, into which new 
wine was put to let it ferment. 



Dolubroe, Celts. (From ilillcrmt CullectiDiis in (j.-iMt llntuin.) 


DOLO (4<iAwv). ( 1 ) A secret poniard or 

dagger contained in a case, used by the 
Italians. It was iiihcrted in the handles of 
whips, and also in walking sticks, thus cor- 
responding to our sword-stick. — (2) A small 
top-.sail._^ 

DOMINIUM signifies quiritarian owner- 
ship, or property in a thing ; and dominm^ 
or dominm legitimus^ is the owner. The 
dominus has the jiowor of dealing with a 
thing as ho pleases, and differs from the bare 
possessor^ who has only the right of posses- 
sion, and has not the absolute ownership of 
the thing. 

DOMUS (oT/eoy), a house. — (1) Onme. A 
Greek house was always divided into two 
distinct portions, the Andronitis, or men’s 
apartments (avfipwvtrts), and the Gynaeconitia^ 
or women’s apartments (yuwxiKoiwTtv), In 
the earliest times, as in the houses refen-ed 
to by Homer, and in some bouses at a later 
period, the women’s apartments were in the 
upiMJr story (un-epyoi'), but usually at a later 
time the gynaeconitis was on tlve same story 
with the andronitis, and behind it. The front 
of the house towards the street was not large, 
as the apartments extended rather in the 
direction of its depth than of its width. In 
towns the houses Avere often built side by 
side, with party-walls between. The exterior 
wall was plain, .being composed generally of 
stone, brick, and timber, and often covered 
i*fith stucco. There was no open space be- 
tween the street and the house-door, like the 
Homan ve^tibulwn. The irp6$vpa, which is 
sometimes 'aentioued, seems to be merely 
the space in i^nt of the house, where there 
was generally an altar of Apollo Agyieus, 
or a rude obelisk emblematical of the 
god.'> Sometimes there was a laurel tree in 
the same position, and sometimes a head of 
the god Hermes. A few Steps 


led up to the hou^e-door, which generally 
bore some inscription, for the sake of a good 
omen, of as a charm. The door sometlmeK 
opened outwards ; but this seems to have 
been iin exception to the general rule, as is 
proved by the expressions used for opening, 
eeSoumt, and shutting it, tTnarritratrOM and 
cif>e\itveraa‘$at. The handles were called eirio-- 
Trotrrqpe^. The house-door was called av^eioy 
or avAeia Bvpa, because it led to the avKri, 
It gavo admittance to a narrow passage 
(Bvptapeiov, irvAwr, 0vpuv\ on one side of 
which, in a large house, were the stables, on 
the other the porter’s lodge. The duty of 
the porter (Bvpwpot) was to admit visitors 
and to prevent anything improper from being 
carried into or out of the house. The porter 
was attended by a dog. Henco the phrase 
€v\al3eTtr0ac ttji/ Kvva^ corresponding to the 
Latin Cave canem. From the Bvputpflov we 
pa'^s into the peristyle or court (irepurrvKiov, 
ai/X-q') of the andronitis, which was a space 
open to the sky in the centre (yirouBpovX and 
surrounded on all four sides by porticoes 
(o-Toai), of which one, probably that nearest the 
entrance, was called rrpoaroov^ These por- 
ticoes were used for exercise, and sometimes 
ior dining in. Here was commonly the altar 
on which sacrifices iverc offered to the house- 
hold gods. In building the porticoes the 
object sought w'as to obtain as much sun in 
winter, and as much shade and air in sum- 
mer as possible. Bound the peristyle were 
arranged the chambers used by the men, such 
I as banqueting rooms (oTkoi, dpfipuMf), which 
were large enough to contain several sets of 
I couches (rpuAiFot, ^dicAtvot, rpieucoprdxXiPoO, 

I and at the skme time to allow abundant room 
for attendants, musicians, and pertoraai|^ of 
! gomes ; parlours or sitting rooms 
I and smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
I (Suifidna, Koirwm, oifc^/MLra); picture -gal* 
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lenes and librarioB, and somctinies store- 
rooms; and in the arran^rement of these 
iipiii Iments attention was paid to their aspect. 
The peristyle of the andronitis -was connected 
■witli that of the gynacconitis by a door called 
fidravKoSi fieo av\ot, or /JLetravXiof, which was 
in the middle of the portico of the peristyle 
oi)po8ite to the entrance. By means of this 
door all communication between the andro- 
nitis and gynoeconitis could be shut off. 
Accordingly Xenophon calls it Ovpa fiaXcwuToi. 
Its name ptetravAos is evidently derived from 
fte'erov, and means the door bciween the two 
avAai or peristyles. This door gave admit- 
tance to the peristyle of the gynaeconitis, 
which differed from that of the andronitis in 
having jiorticoes round only three of its sides. 
On the fourth side were placed two antae 
[Antae], at a considerable distance from each 
other. A third of the distance between these 
antae was set off inwards, thus forming » 
chamber or vestibule, hich was caAd irpoa-- 
vSs, iropaordv, and npoSpopo^. On tlic right 



lloutedoor, oCXctos Ovpa i &vp, paitaage, ft;pw 
ptlotf or Bvpuv : A, porittylc, or avMj^t the ondro- 
Btu» ; o, tbs halls aod cluunbm of tbo radronitis ; p., 
or pdfrovkoi Oiupa : F, psristyls of the 
; y, chambers of tlie gynaeoonitis j w, 
vpovras or iropoor^ : fli, and dpAifid- 

Aapos : I, rooms to workfng in wool (‘crtWESs) ; K, 
Csrdm<aoQr* ffqtroia Bupm, 


and left of this irpoardt were two bed cham- 
ber'^, the 0d^apot and dft^afldAofios, of which 
the former was the principal bed-chamber of 
the house, and here also seem to have been 
kei)t tbo vases, and othei valuable articles of 
ornament. Beyond these rooms were large 
apartments (io-rilvc?) used for working in 
wool. Bound the peristyle were the eating- 
rooms, bed-ehambers, store-rooms, and other 
apartments in common use. Besides the 
avAeLov 9vpa and the pd<rav\(K Ovpa, there was 
a third door (frijrrata Ovpa) leading to the 
garden. The preceding is a conjectural plan 
of the ground-floor of a Greek house of the 
larger sir.e. There was usually, though not 
always, an upper story (vtrep^v, fiiijpev), 
which seldom extended over the whole space 
occupied by the lowei story. The principal 
use of the upper story was for the lodging 
of the .slaves. The access to the upper 
floor seems to have been sometimes by stairs 
oil the outside of the house, leathng up from 
the stieet. tJuests were also lodged in the 
upper story. But in some large houses 
there were rooms set apart for their recep- 
tion (itvtovef) on the ground-floor. The roofs 
were generally flat, and it was customary to 
walk about upon tliem. In the interior of 
the house the jilace of doors was sometimes 
supplied by curtains (jrapairerdapara), which 
were cither plain, or dyed, or embroidered. 
The principal openings for the admi8.sion of 
light and air were in the rof>ts of the peri- 
styles ; but it is incorrect to suiipose that the 
hou.ses had no windows (OvpCBet), or at least 
none overlooking the street. They wore not 
at all uncommon. Artiflciul warmth was 
procured partly by means of fire-places. It 
is supposed that chimneys were iHogcther 
unknown, and that the smoke escaped through 
au opening in the roof (KaTrvofioioj), but it is 
not c.a.sy to understand how this could be 
the case when there was an upper story, 
liittle portable stoves (iaxdpai, icrxapiSei) or 
chalmg-dihbcs (av0pdicia) were frequently 
used. Tlie houses of the wealthy in the 
country, at least in Attica, were much larger 
and more magnificent than those in the towns. _ 
The latter seem to have been generally small 
and plain, especially in earlier times, when 
the Greeks preferred expending the resources 
of art and wealth on their temples and publio 
buildings ; but the private houses became 
more magnificent as the public buildings be- 
gan to bo neglected. The decorations of the 
interior were very plain at the period to 
which our description refers. The floors 
were of stone. At a late period coloui*ed 
stones were used. Mosaics are first men- 
tioned under the kings of Pergamus. The 
walls, up to the 4th centurv n. o., seem to 
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liave been only whited. The firnt inetanre of 
painting them io that of AlcibiadcK. This 
innovation met with considerable opposition. 
We have also mention of painted ceilin^rs at 
the same period. At a later period this mode 
of decoration became general. — (2) Roman. 
The houses of the Romans were poor and mean 
for many centuries after the foundation of the 
city. Till the war with Pyrrhus tlio houses 
were covered only with thatch or shingles, 
and were usually built of wood or unbaked 
bricks. It ivas not till the latter times of the 
republic, when wealth had been acquired by 
conquests in the East, that houses of any 
splendour began to be built ; hut it then be- 
came the fashion not only to build houses of 
an immense size, but also to adorn them with 
columns, paintings, statues, and costly w'orks 
of art. Some idea may be formed of the size 
and magnificence of the bouses of the Roman 
nobles during the later times of the republic 
by the price which they fetched. The consul 
Mcssalla bought the house of Autronius for 
3700 sestertia (nearly 33,000/.), and Cici ro 
the house of Ciassus, on the Palatine, ioi 
3500 spstertia (neatly 31,000/.). The house 
of Publius Clodius, whom Milo killed, cost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/.); and the 
Tusculan AUla of Scaurus was fitted up with 
bucli magnificence, that when it was burnt by 
bis slaves, he lost 100,000 scstertia, upwards 
of 88.5,000/. — Houses were originally only 
one story high ; but as the value of ground 
increased in the city they were built several 
stories in height, and the highest floors were 
usu.illy inhabited by the poor. I'ill the time 
of Nero, the streets in Rome were nariow 
and irregular, and bore traces of the haste 
and confusion with which the city w'as built 
after it had been burnt by the Gauls ; but 
after the great fire in the time of that empe- 
ror, by which two-tliirds of Rome w'as burnt 
to the ground, the city was built with great 
regularity. The streets were made straight 
and broad ; the height of the houses w’as re- 
stricted, and a certain part of each wa*? re- 
quired to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, 
w hich was proof against fire. The principal 
parts of a Roman house were the, 1. Vestibu- 
lum, 2. Ostium f S. Atrium or Cavum Aedium^ 
4. Alae, 5. Tahlinum, 6. Fauces^ 7. FcHsty- 
Hum. The parts of a house which were con- i 
sidered of less importance, and of which the I 
arrangement differed in different houses, 
were the, 1. Oubicula, 2. Triclinia^ 3. Occi, 
4. ExcdraCj 5. Pinacotheca^ G. Bibliotheca ^ 
7. Balhietwif 8. OuHnOt 9. Coenaculot 10. Di- 
aetCy 11. Solaria. We shall speak of each in 
order. — 1 . Vestidulum did not properly form 
part of the house, but w'as a vacant space be- 
fore tbe door, forming a court, which was 


surrounded on three sides by the honse, and 
was open on the fourth to the street. — 2. Os- 
tium, which is also called janua and foresy 
was the entrance to the house. The street- 
door admitted into a hall, to which the name 
of ostium was also given, and in which there 
was frequently a small room (ce//a) for the 
porter [Janitor or ostiariu8)y and also for a dog, 
w'hich was usually kept in the hall to guard 
the house. Another door [janua interior') 
opposite the street-door led into the atrium. 
— 3. A'liiiiJM or Cavum Aedium, also written 
Carardium, arc probably only diflbrent names 
of the saiiin room. The Atrium or Cavum 
Aedium was a large apartment roofed over 
with the exception of an opening in the 
centre, called cotupluviuniy towards which the 
roof sloped so as to throw the rain-water into 
a cistern in the floor, termed impluviuniy 
which w-as frequently ornamented with sta- 
tues, cohynns, and other .vorks of art. The 
M’ord hnpiuviuniy howevei, is also employed 
to denote the ajicrturc in the roof. The 
utrnim was the most important room in the 
house, and among the wealthy was usually 
fitted up with much splendour and magnifi- 
cence. Oiiginally it was the only sitting- 
room in the house ; but in the houses of the 
wCiilthy it was distinct from the pi’ivate 
apartments, and was used as a reception- 
room, where the patron received his clients, 
and the great and noble the numerous visi- 
tors who were accustomed to call every morn- 
ing to pay their respects or solicit favours. 
Rut though the atrium was not used by the 
wealthy as a sitting-room for the family, it 
still continued to bo employed for many j'ur- 
poses which it had originally served. Thus 
th(‘ nuptial couch was placed in the utnum 
opposite the door, and also the instruments 
and materials for spinning and weaving, 
which were formcily carried on by the wo- 
men of the family in this room. Hero also 
the images of their ancestors were placed, 
and the focus or firc-placc, which possessed 
a sacred character, being dedicated to the 
Lares of each family. — 4. Alae, wings, were 
small apartments or recesses on the left and 
right sides of the atrium. — 5. Tablinum waa 
in all probability a recess or room at the fur- 
ther end of the atrium opposite the door 
leading into tho liall, and was regarded as 
part of the atrium. It contained the family 
records and archives. With the tablinum 
the Roman house appears to have originally 
ceased ; an^ the sleeping-rooms were proba- 
bly arranged on each side of tbe atrium. But 
when the atrium and its 8urrouiiding|%;j2Kns 
wore used for the reception of clientsfikdl 
other public visitors, it became necessary to 
increase the size of the house ; and the ful- 
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lowing rooms were accordingly added : — 
—6. FAtJCES appear to bare been passages, 
which passed from the atrium to the peri- 
stylium or interior of the house. — 7. Fert- 
STTLiuM was in its general form like the 
atrium, but it was one-third greater in 
breadth, measured transversely, than in 
length. It was a court open to the sky in the 
middle ; the oi>cn part, which was axirrounded 
by columns, was larger than the impUmum 
in the atrium, and was frequently decorated 
with flowers and shrubs. — The arrangement 
of the rooms, which are next to bo noticed, 
varied according to tho taste and circum- 
stances of the owner. It is therefore im- 
possible to assign to them any regular place 
in the house. — 1. Cubicula, bed-chambers, 
appear to have been usually small. There 
were separate cubicula for the day and night ; 
the latter were also coWeddormitona. — 2. Tri- 
clinia are treated of in a separate article. 
1 Triclinium.] — 3. Oici, fiom the Greek 
oiKor, were spacious halls or saloons borrowed 
from the Greeks, and were frequently used as 
triclinia. They were to have the same pro- 
portions as triclinia, but were to be more 
spacious on account of having columns, which 
triclinia had not. — 4. Kvebrae were rooms 
for conversation and the other purposes of 
society. — 5. Pinacotheca, a picture-gallery. 
— 6, 7. Bibliotheca and Balineum are treated 
of in separate articles. — 8 . Cui.in a, the kitchen. 
Tlie food was originally cooked in the atiium : 
but the progress of rctlncment afterwards led 
to the use of another part of the house for 


this purpose. In tho kitchen of Pansa’s 
houBi' at Pompeii, a stove for stews and simi- 



lar preparations was found, very much like 
the charcoal sIoncs used in the present day. 
Before it lie a knife, a strainer, and a kind 
of frying-pan w ith four spherical cavities, as 
if it were meant to cook eggs. — 9. Coi.na- 
cuLA, propel ly signified rooms to dine in; 
but aftci it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper pait of the house, the whole of the 
rooms above the qrouml-floor were called 
cocnacula^ — 10. Dtaeta, an apartment used 
for dining in, and for the other purposes of 
life. It appears to have been smaller than 
the triclinium. Diaeta is also the name given 
by Pliny to rooms containing liiree or fonr 
bed-chauiberB [cuhicula). Pleasure-houses 
or summer- houses arc also called diaetae. 



Atrium of the Houbo of Cerca at Pompeii. 


— 11. Solaria, properly places foz#)asking in 
the BU^ wore terraoes on the tops of houses. 
The^^eding cut represents the atrium of a 
hraM at Pompeii. In the centre is the im- 
pluvium, and the passage at the further end 
la tho ostium or entrance halL— r^The pre- 


ceding account of the diflbrent rooms, and 
especially of the arrangement of the atrium, 
tablinum, peristyle, &o., is best illustrated 
by the houses which have been disinterred at 
Pompeii. The ground-plan of one is accord- 
ingly subjoined. Like most of the other 
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bouses at Pompeii, it had no Tcstibulum 
According to the meaning given above. 1. 
The ostium or entrance-hall, which is six 



Ground-plan of a Ilouae at Pompeii. 


feet wide and nearly thirty long. Near the 
street-door there is a figure of a large fierce 
dog worked in mosaic on the pavement, and 
beneath it is written Cave Canem. The two 
large rooms on each side of the vestibule ap- 
pear from the large openings in front of them 
to have been shops ; they communicate with 
the entrance-hall, and were therefore proba- 
bly occupied by the master of the house. 
2. The atrium^ which is about twenty-eight 
feet in length and twenty in breadth; its 
imphivium is near the centre of the room, 
and its fioor is paved with white tesserae, 
spotted with black. 3. Chambers for the use 
of the family, or intended for the reception of 
guests, who were entitled to claim hospitali- 
ty* 4. A small room with a staircase lead- 
ing up to the upper rooms. 5. Alac, 6. The 
tablinum. 7. The fauces. 8. Peristyle, 
Nvith Doric columns and garden in the centre. 
The large room on the right of the peristyle 
is the triclinium ; beside it is the kitchen ; 
and the smaller apartments are ^ubloula and 
other rooms for the use of the family. — ^Hav- 
ing given a general description of the rooms 
of a Eoman\house, it remains to speak of the 
(1) floors, (2) walls, (3) ceilings, (4) win- 


dows, and (5) the mode of warming the rooms. 
For the doors, see Jantja. — (1.) The floor 
{solum) of a room was seldom boarded: it 
was generally covered with stone or marble, 
or mosaics. The common floors were paved 
with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, &o., form- 
ing a kind of composition called ruderatio. 
Sometimes pieces of marble were imbedded 
in a composition ground, and these probably 
gave the idea of mosaics. As these floors 
were beaten down (pavita) with rammers 
{fistucae)^ the word pavimimtum became the 
general name for a floor. Mosaics, called by 
Pliny htho'itroia (MffoarpuTa), though this 
word has a more extensive meaning, first 
came into use in Sulla’s time, who made one 
in the temple of Fortune at Praeneste. Mo- 
saic woik was afterwards called Jfusivum 
opt/Sf and was most extensively employed. 
— (2.) The inner walk [parietes) of private 
rooms -vvxrc frequently lined with slabs of 
marble, out were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in the tunc of Augustus 
were made upon the walls themselves. This 
practice was so common that we find even 
the small houses in I’ompcii have paintings 
upon their walls. — (3.) The ceilings seem 
originally to have been left uncovered, the 
beams which supported the roof or the upper 
story being visible. Afterwards planks wore 
placed across these beaxas at certain intervals, 
leaving hollow spaces, celled laewnaria or la~ 
quearia^ which were frequently covered with 
gold and ivory, and sometimes -with paint- 
ings. There was an arched ceiling in com- 
mon use, called Cam aba. — (4.) The Boman 
houses had few windows {fenestrae). The 
jirincipal apartments, the atrium, peristyle, 
&c., were lighted from above, and the cubi- 
cula and other small rooms generally derived 
their light from them, and not from windows 
looking into the street. The rooms only 
on the upper story seem to have been usually 
lighted by windows. The windows appear 
originally to liave been merely openings in 
the wall, closed by means of shutters, which 
frequently had two leaves {hif ores fenestrae). 
Windows were also sometimes covered by a 
kind of lattice or trellis work {clathri)^ and 
sometimes by net-work, to prevent serpents 
and other noxious reptiles from getting in. 
Afterwards, however, windows were made of 
a transparent stone, called lapis ^ecularis 
(mica) ; such windows were called specular- 
\ ria. Windows made of glass {vitrum) are 
first menti%^ned by Lactantius, who lived in 
the fourth century of the Christian era ; but 
the discoveries at Pompeii prove 
was used for windows under the early 
rors. — (5.) The rooms were heated In winter 
in different ways ; but the Bomans had no 
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stoves like oiu-s. The cubicula, triclinia, and 
other rooms, which were intended for winter 
use, were built in that part of the house upon 
which the sun shone most ; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them 
to dispense with any artificial mode of warm- 
inf? the rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun 
in this way were sometimes called heliocamini. 
The rooms were sometimes heated by hot aa, 
which was introduced by means of pipes from 
a furnace below, but more frequently by 
portable furnaces or braziers {/oculij^ in 
which coal or charcoal was burnt. The ca- 
minus was also a kind of stove, in which 
wood appears to have been usually burnt, and 
probably only differed from the /ocai! i/k in bc- 
infr larger and Axed to one place. The rooms 
uiually had no chimneys for carrying off the 
M'noke, which escaped through the windows, 
doors, and openings in tlie roof ; -still cliiiii- 
nej s do not appear to have been entirely un- 
known to the ancients, as some aiff said lo 
have been found in the ruins of ancient 
buildings. 

DONARIA (^avaOqfiaTa or avairei/tieea), pre- 
sents made to the gods, either by individuals 
or communities. Sometimes they are also 
called dona or fiwpa. The belief that the gods 
were pleased with costly presents was as 
natural to the ancients as the belief that they 
could be influenced in their conduct towards 
men by the offering of sacrifices ; and, in- 
deed, both sprang from the same feeling. 
Presents were mostly given as tokens of grati- 
tude for some favour which a god had be- 
stowed on man ; as, for instance, by persons 
who had recovered from illness or escaped 
from shipwreck ; but some are also men- 
tioned, which were intended to induce the 
deity to gi'ant some especial favour. Almost 
all presents were dedicated in temples, to 
which in some places an especial building was 
added, in which those treasures were pre- 
served. Such buildings were called ^o-avpot 
(treasuries) ; and in the most frequented 
temples of Greece many states had their 
separate treasuries. The act of dedication 
was called avandeVat, donarCf dedicare, or 
sacrare. 

DOnATIvUM. [Congiarujm.] 
DORMItORIA. [Domus.] 

DOS (^epv^, n-potf), dowry. (1) Greek. 
In the Homeric times it was customary for 
the husband to purchase his wife from her 
relations, by gilts called eSva or SeBva. But 
at Athens, during the historical #eriod, the 
eontrary was the case ; for every woman hod 
toted^ her husband some dowry, and so 
virfffwaal was the praotioo, that one of the 
distlnotious between a wife and a naX- 
or eonoubine, consisted in the former 


having a portion, whereas the latter had not j 
hence, persons who married wives without 
portions appear to have given them or their 
guardians an acknowledgment in writing 
by which the receipt of a portion was admit- 
ted. Moreover, poor heiresses were either 
married or portioned by their next of kin, 
according to a law, which fixed the amount 
of portion to be given at five minae by a I’en- 
tacubiomediranus, throe by a Ilorsoman, and 
one and a half by a Zeugites. The husbnnd 
had lo give to the relatives or guardians of 
the wife wcurity (a7roTt/t»jp-a) for the dowry, 
which WHb not considered the property of the 
hubhanrl himself, but rather of his wife and 
children. The portion ^vaB icturned to the 
wife in cast* of a divorce. — ( 2 ) Roman. The 
dos among the Romans was every thing 
which on the occasum of a woman’s marriage 
was t»*an.sforrcd by lier, or by another person, 
to the husband. All the property of the wife 
which was not made dos continued to be her 
own, and was comprised under the name of 
parapherna. The dos upon its delivery be- 
came the husband’s property, and continued 
to be his so long as the marriage relation 
existed. In the case of divorce, the woman, 
or her relations, could bring an action for 
the restitution of the dos ; and, accordingly, 
a woman whoso dos was large {dotata uxor) 
had some influence over her husband, inas- 
much as she had the power of divorcing her- 
self, and thus of depriving him of the enjoj - 
ment of her property. 

DRACHMA (SpaxfivX the principal silver 
coin among the (ireeks. The two chief 
standards in the currencies of the Greek 
states were the Attic and Aeginetan. The 
average value of the Attic drachma was 
of our money. It contained six obols (o/SoAot) ; 
and the Athenians had separate silver coins, 
from four drachmae to a quarter of an obol. 
There were also silver pieces of two drachmae 
and four drachmae. (See tables.) The tetra- 
dracbm in later times was called atator. The 
latter word also signifies a gold com, equal 
in value to twenty drachmae [StaterJ. The 
obedos, in Inter times, was of bronze : but in - 
the best limes of Athens we only read of 
silver obols. The a copper com, 

and the eighth part of an obol. The Attic 



Attic Drachma. (Britlita HiiaeumO 
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standard prevailed most in the maritime and 
commercial states. It -was the standard of 
Philip’s gold, and was introduced by Alex- 
ander for silver also. — The Aeginetan standard 
appears to have been the prevalent one in 
early times : we are told that money was 
first coined at Acgina by order of Pheidon at 
Argos. In later tunes the Aeglnetan standard 
was used in almost all the states of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, except Corinth. Tlic average value 
of the Aeginetan drachma was l.i. l^d. in our 
money ; and the values of the different coins 
of this standard are as follows : — 


jObol - - - - 

Shill. 

Pence. 1 
1 

Pnrth. 

0*58.3 

Obol 

- 

2 

11C6 

Diobolus - - - 

- 

4 

2*33 

Triobolus - - - 

- 

6 

2*5 

Drachma - - - 

1 

1 

3 

Didrachm - - - 

2 

3 i 

2 



Aegtnotun Drachma. (Pritiiih Museum.') 


As the Romans reckoned in Resteroes, so the 
Greeks generally reckoned by drachmae ; and 
when a sum is mentioned in the Attic writers, 
without any ppecifl cation of the umt, drach- 
mae arc usually meant, 

DRACO. fSioNA Mjt.itauia.] 
DUC£NAr1i. — ( 1) The name given to the 
Roman procuratores, who received a salary 
of 200 sestertia. The procuratores first re- 
ceived a salary in the time of Augustus. — ( 2 ) 
A class or decuria of judicos, first established 
by Augustus. They were so called because 
their property, as valued in the census, 
amounted only to 200 sestertia. They appear 
to have tried causes of small importance. 
DOCENTESIMA. [Centesima.] 
DUODlfiCIM SCRIPTA. [Latruncitli.] 
DtJODECIM TABtLXRUM LEX. [Lex.] 
DUPLArIi or DUPLICARII, were soldiers 
who received on account of their good con- 
duct double allowance {dupUcia ctharia)^ and 
perhaps in some cases double pay like'wise. 
DUPONDIXJS. [As.] 

DUSSIS.^ [As.] 

DUUMVIRI, or the two men, the name of 
various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, and in the ooloniac and municipia. 
(1) Duumviri Juki Dicunuo were the highest 
magistrates in the municipal towns. [Co- 
LOiOA.]— [2) Duumviri Navales, extraordi- 


nary magistrates, who were created, when- 
ever occasion required, for the purpose of 
equipping and repairing the fleet. They 
appear to have been originally appointed by 
the consuls and dictators, but were first 
elected by the people, b.c. 311. — (3) Duvm- 

Vini PKRDVE1.LION18. [rEHDri.M.IO.] (4) Du- 

uMviRi QuiNttUENNAEKs, Were the consorR in 
the municipal towns, and must not be con- 
founded with the duumrin juri dicundo, [Go- 
LONiA.] — (6) Duumviri Racuorum originally 
had the charge of the Sibylline books. Their 
duties were aftcr^vards discharged by the 
dfccmriri saerin fanundis. [Decemviri.] — (6) 
Duumviri were also appointed for the pur- 
l)0»e of building or dedicating a temple. 

I ^CCLEvSlA the name of the 

Ji general assembly ol the citizens at Athens, 
in wiiich they met to oircuss and determine 
upon matters of public interest, and which 
was therefore the sovereign power in the 
state. These assemblies were either ordinary 
(vofiifioi, or levptai), and held four times m 
each prytany, or extraordinary, that is, Rpo- 
cially comened, upon any sudden eiiiergcncy, 
and therclorc called ovy/rATjTot. The place in 
which they were anciently held was the 
agora. Afterwards they were transferred to 
the Pnyx, and at last to the great theatre of 
Dionysus, and other places. The moRt usual 
place, however, was the Pnyx, which was 
situated to the west of the Areiopagus, on a 
slope connected with Mount Lycabettus, and 
partly at least within the walls of the city. 
It was semicircular in form, with a boundary 
wall part rock and part masonry, and an area 
of about 12,000 square yards. On the north 
the ground was filled up and paved with 
large stones, so as to get a level surface on 
the slope. Towards this side, and close to 
the wall, was the hema (firiga), a stone plat- 
fonn or hustings ten or eleven feet high, 
with an ascent of steps. The position of the 
hema was such as to command a view of the 
sea from behind, and of the Propylaca and 
Parthenon in front, and we may be sure that 
the Athenian orators would often rouse the 
national feelings of their hearers by pointing 
to the assemblage of magnificent edifices, 
** monuments of Athenian gratitude and 
glory,” which they had in view from the 
Pnyx. — The right of convening the people 
was generally vested in the prytanes or pre- 
sidents of^o oounoil of Five Hundred [see 
Bourk], but in cdhes of sudden emergency, 
and especially during wars, the stratwi also 
had the power of calling extraorcSxj 
meetings, for ‘which, however, the oonsent of 
the senate appears to have been oeoeMwiy* 
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The prytanes not only gave a previous notice 
of the day of assembly, and published a pro- 
gramme of the subjects to be discussed, but 
also, it appears, sent a crier round to collect 
the citizens All persons who did not obey 
the call were subject to a fine, and siv ma- 
gistrates called lexiarchs wore appointed, 
whose duty it was to take care that the 
people attended the meetings, and to b 
fines on those who refused to do so. With a 
view to this, w'henever an aascmblv was to 
he held, certain public slaves or 

Toforai) were sent round to sweep the agora, 
and other places of public resort, Avith a rope 
coloured with vevimliop. The different per- 
sona whom those ropomen met, were driven 
by them towards the ccelr^ia, and those avIio 
icfiised t<» go Avere maiked by the rope ami 
bnrd. An additional inducement to attend, 
with the poorer classes, was the jaterSo? 
tKKAijcriatrriKdc, or pay A^hich thev recoixed 
for it. 'I’he payment was oiiginauj an obe- 
lus, but was afterwanls raised to three. The 
light of attending was enjoyed by all legiti- 
mate citizens who were of the proper aue 
(generally supposed to be tweiifj', certainly 
not less than eighteen), and not labouring 
under any atimta^ or loss of ci\ul rights. — In 
the article Boui.k it is explained wdio the 
prytanes and the proedri wore ; and avo may 
here remark, that it Avas tlie duty of the 
proedri of the same tribe, under the presi- 
dency of their chairman (d cfl-iardTTjs), to lay 
before the people the subjects to be discussed ; 
to read, or cause to be read, the previous bill 
(to irpo^ouAtufta) of the Senate, without which 
no measure could be brought before the 
ccclcsia, and to give permission to the 
speakers to address the people. The ofttcers 
who acted under them, were the crier 
(d Kifpvf), and the Scythian bowmen. — Pre- 
vious, however, to the commencement of any 
business, the place was purified by the offer- 
ing of sacrifices, and then the gods were 
implored in a prayer to bless the proceedings 
of the meeting. The privilege of addressing 
the assembly was not confined to any class or 
age among those who hod the right to be 
present ; all, without any distinction, w'ere 
invited to do so by the proclamation, Tts 
dyopeveiv ^ovXerai, which was made by the 
crier after the proedri had gone through the 
necessary preliminaries, and laid the subject 
of discussion before the meeting ; for though, 
according to the institutions of Solon, those 
persons who were abom fifty ^ars of age 
ought to have been calleoupon to speak first, 
t^u^gulation had In later times become 
4PBte obsolete. ^ The speakers are sometimes 
timply called ot iroptowcv, and appear to have 
wtmx a crown of myrtle on their heads while 


addressing the assembly. Tlie most influ- 
ential and prnetisf d speakers of the assembly 
were generally distinguished by the name of 
^Topes. After the speakers had oomlmhd, 
any one was at liberty to proix)se a ileo'-pe^ 
whether draw'n up beforehand or framed in 
the meeting, which, however, it was neces- 
sary to present to the pioedri, that they 
might see, in conjunction Avith the 
jthiflacea, whether there w as cont ainod m it 
an3'thing injurious to the state, or contraiy 
to the existing laws. If not, it w.'io read by 
the crier , though, even after IJie reading, 
the eh.iinnan eeuld prevent it being put to 
the v(‘ie, unless las opposition was overborne 
by t* * oats and clamours. Private individuals 
also could do the same, by eng.aging upon 
oath (virtiifioaia) to bring against the author 
of anj’ measure they niiglit objeei to, an an- 
cusatiuTi railed a ypai/jij Trapaeop.ioe. If, how- 
ever, the chairman icfuscd to submit any 
question, to the decision of the people, he 
imght be proceeded against by efufeijrts , and 
if he allowed the people' to vote upon a pro- 
posal Avhich was contrary to existing eonsti- 
tutiou.ll law's, ho was in some t.isc's liable to 
atmia. If, on the contrary, no ojiposition 
of this sort was offered to a proposed decree, 
the voles of the people w’eie taken, by the 
permission * of the chairman and with tlie 
consent of the rest of the proedri. The 
decision of the people was gi"cn either by 
show of liands, or by ballot, *. <*. by casting 
pebbles into urns (icaStVsoi) ; the former w as 
expressed by the wmrd x*^qj‘>ToetT»', the latter 
by i/n 7 «l>i^ecrdai, although the two terms are 
frequently confounded. The more usual me- 
thod of voting was by show of hands, as being 
more expeditious and convenient (xtipororia). 
Vote by ballot, on the other h.and, w'us only 
used in a few special cases determined by 
law ; as, for Instance, when a proposition 
was made for allowing those who had suf- 
fered atiniia to appeal to the people for resti- 
tution of their former rights ; or for inflict- 
ing extraordinary punishments on atrocious 
offendciR, and generally, upon any matter 
which affected private persons. In cases of 
this sort it was settled by law’, that a decree 
should not be valid unless six thousand 
citizens at least voted in favour of it. This 
was by far tho majority of those citizens who 
were in the habit of attending ; for, in time 
of w'ar, the number never amounted to five 
thousand, and in time of peace seldom to ten 
thousand. — Tho determination or decree of 
the people was called a which pro- 

perly signifles a law proposed to on assem- 
bly, and approved of by the people* Re- 
specting the form for drawing up a i^urjaa, 

I see Bouna. — When the buboes was orer^ 
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the order for the disraiBsal of the asRcmbl}' called also anmia lex. Until it 'became the 
was given by the prytanes, through the pro- practice for magistratus to adopt the edicta 
clamation of the crier ; and as it was not cus- of their predecessors, the cdicta could not 
tomary to continue meetings, which usually form a body of permanent binding rules ; 
began early in the morning, till after sunset, but when this practice became common, the 
if one day were not sufficient for the com- edicta {edictum tralatitium) soon constituted 
pletion of any business, it was adjourned to a large body of law, which was practically of as 
the next. But an assembly was somctimcH much importance as any other part of tho law. 
broken up, if any one, whether a magistrate EIOOSTfi (eiKoanj), a tax or duty of one- 
or private individual, declared that he saw twentieth (five per cent.) upon all commo- 
an unfavourable omen, or perceived thunder dities exported or imported by sea in the 
and lightning. The sudden appearance of states of the allies subject to Athens. This 
rain also, or the shock of an earthquake, or tax was first imposed b. c. 413, in the place 
any natural phenomenon of the kind called of the direct tribute which had up to this 
SLoarifj.Cai^ was a sufficient reason for the time been paid by the subject allies ; and the 
hasty adjournment of an assembly. change was made with the hope of raising a 

ECCI 4 ETI. [IIoMOEi.] greater revenue. This tax, like all others, 

ECDICUS (eicfiiicos), the name of an officer was farmed, and tlte farmers of it were 
in many of the towns of Asia Minor during called «:t(co(rro\ 6 yot. 

the Homan dominion, whose principal duty EIHEN or IRKN (elpijv or Ipijv), the name 
was the care of the public money, and tho given to tbc Spartan youth w'hcn he attained 
prosecution of all parties who owed money the age of twenty. At the ago of eighteen 
to the state. ^ he emerged from childhood, and was called 

ECMARTYRIA (eKfwprvpta), signifies the /“-eXAeipiji/. When he had attained his twen- 
(Icposition of a witness at Athens, who, by tieth year, he began to exercise a direct in- 
rcason of absence abroad, or illness, was fluenco over his juniors, and was entrusted 
unable to attend in court. Ilia statement with the command of troops in battle. The 
was taken down in writing, in the presence word appears to have originally signided a 
of persons expressly appointed to receive it, commander. 'I'he tpei/es mentioned in Hero- 
and afterwards, upon their sw'eafing to its dotus, in connection with the battle of Pla- 
identity, was read as evidence in the cause. taeao, were certainly not youths, but com- 
EDICTUM. The JtM Udicendi, or power of manders. 
making edicts, belonged to the higher magis~ EISANGELIA (el<rayveXta), signifies, in its 
traUis populi Eomam, hut it was principally primary and most general sense, a dcnuncia- 
exercised by the two praetors, the praetor tion of any kind, hut, much more usually, an 
urbanus, and tho praetor peregrinus, whose information laid before the council or the 
jurisdiction was exercised in the provinces assembly of the people, and tho consoqucT.t 
by the pracses. The curule aedilcs likewise impeachment and trial of state criminals at 
made many edicts ; and tribunes, censors, Athens under novel or extraordinary ciroum- 
and pontiflccB also promulgated edicts relating stances. Among these wore tho occasions 
to the matters of their respective jurisdic- upon which manifest crimes were alleged to 
tions. The edicta were among the sources have been committed, and yet of such a 
of Homan law. The edictum may be de- nature as the existing laws bad failed to 
scribed generally os a rule promulgated by a anticipate, or at least describe specifically 
magistratus on entering on his office, which (aypeu^ a£iKripara.\ the result of which omis- 
was done by writing it on an album and sion would have been, but for the enactment 
exhibiting it in a conspicuous place. As the by which the accusations in question might 
office of a magistratus was annual, the rules be preferred (wftor eio-ayyeATiKoO, that a pro- 
promulgated by a predecessor were not bind- secutor would not have known to what ma- 
ing on a successor, but he might confirm or gistrate to apply \ that a magistrate, if 
adopt the rules of his predecessor, and intro- applied to, could not with safety have ao- 
duce them into his own edict, and hence oepted tho indictment or brought it into 
such adopted rules were called edictum rala- court ; and that, in short, there would have 
titium, or vetus, as opposed to edictum novum, been a total^failure of justice. 

A repmtinum ediettm was that rule which EISITfiRIA (eto-tnjpta, acil. Up&\ saorifices 
was made {prout res inoidit) for the occasion, offered at Alhens by the senate before the 
A perpetuum edictum was that rule which session began, in honoTir of the ^ol BouXoIcm, 
was mode by the magistratus on entering t. e. Zeus wd Athena. 

upon office, and which, was intended to apply EISPHORA (cicr^opa), an extraordinary^ 
to all oases to which it was applicable during tax on property, raised at Athens, whenever 
the year of his office : hence it was sometimes the means of the state were not sufficient to ^ 
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carry on a .war. It is not quite certain when 
thiq, property-tax was introduced; but it 
seems to have come first into general use 
about B. c. 428. It could never be raised 
without a decree of the people, who also 
assigned the amount required ; and the atra- 
tagi, or generals, superintended its collection, 
and presided in the courts where disputes j 
connected with, or arising from, the levying j 
of the tax were settled. The usual expros- j 
sions for paying this property-tax are : 
ti<r<l>epat.u eioxfi^peiv civ tou iroXepMv, 

•is rijy (roynipiav ttjs Tr6A.ea»s, eitr^pds cio’^e- 
peiy^ and those who paid it were called 
oi eiu^cpovTcs. The census of Solon was at 
first the standard according to which the 
eisphora was raised, until in n. c. 377 a new’ 
census was instituted, in which the people, 
for the purpose of fixing the rates of the pro- 
perty-tax, were divided into a number of 
symmoriao (^avp-popCat) or classes, similar to 
those which were afterwards lAidc for the 
trier archy. Each of the ten tiibes or j)hylae, j 
appointed 120 of its wealthier citizens ; and 
the whole number of persons included in the 
symmoriao was thus 1200, who were con- 
sidered as the representatives of the whole 
republic. This body of 1200 was divided 
into four classes, each consisting of 300. The 
first class, or the richest, w ere the leaders of 
the symmoriac <rvp.p.opiSiv\ and are 

often called the three hundred. They pro- 
bably conducted the proceedings of the sym- 
moriae, and they, or, which is more likely, 
the demarchs, had to value the taxable iiro- 
perty. Other officers were appointed to make 
out the lists of the rates, and w’cre called 
evtypaxfttU, Siaypo^eis or tKAoytls. When the 
wants of the state were pressing, the 300 
leaders advanced the money to the others, 
who paid it back to the 300 at the regular 
time. The first class probably consisted of 
persons who possessed property from 12 
talents upwards ; the second class, of persons 
who possessed property from 6 talents and 
upwards, but under 12 ; the third class, of 
persons who possessed property ft-om 2 
talents upwards, but under 0 ; the fourth class, 
of persons who possessed property from 25 
minae upwards, but under 2 talents. The 
rate of taxation was higher or lower accord- 
ing to the wants of the republic at the time ; 
we have accounts of rates of a 12th, a 50th, 
a 100th, and a 500th part of the taxable pro- 
perty. If any one thought that his property 
was taxed higher than that another man 
on whom juster claima could be made, he had 
^th^right to call upon this person to take the 
^^mee in his stead, or to submit to a complete 
exchange of property, [Amtibosjs.] No 
Athenian, on the other hand, if belonging to 


the tax-paying cla8^eH, could be exempt fl'cin 
the eiaphorot not even the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

£L£CTRUM C'nXtKTpot and »)Ae«Tpov), is 
used by the ancient writers in two different 
senses, either for amber or lor a mixture of 
metals composed of gold and silver. In Ho- 
mer and Hesiod, it has, in all probability, the 
former meaning. The earliest passage of any 
Greek writer, in which the word is certainly 
used for the metal, is in the AnHgonc of 
Sophocles (1038). This alludes to native 
electrum ; but the compound was also made 
artificially. Pliny states that when gold 
contains a fifth part of silver, it is called 
electrum ; that it is found in veins of gold ; 
and that it is also made by art : if, he adds, 
it contains more than a fifth of silver, it be- 
comes to<y brittle to bo malleable. Rut Isi- 
dorus mentions electrum composed of three 
parts gold, and one of silver. Electrum was 
used for plate, and the other siniilar pur- 
poses for w’hich gold and silver were employed. 
It was also used as a material lor money. 
Lampridius tells us, that Alexander Severus 
struck coins of it ; and coins are in existence, 
of this metal, struck by the kings of Rosporus, 
by Syracuse, and by other Greek states. 

ELEUSInIA (•Aevo-tVia), a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleusis 
in Attica, in honour of Heiiicter and I’erso- 
phonc. The Eleusinian mvsterics, or the 
mysteries, as they weic sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most venerable of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Various 
traditions were current among the Greeks 
resiiecting the author of these mysteries : 
for, while some considered Euniolpus or 
Musaeus to be their founder, others stated 
that they had been introduced from Egypt 
by Ercchtheus, who at a time of scarcity pro- 
vided bis country with corn from Egypt, and 
imported from the same quarter the sacred 
rites and mysteries of Eleusis. A thii d tra- 
dition attributed the institution to Hemctcr 
herself, who, when wandering about in search 
of her daughter, Persephone, was believed to 
have come to Attica, in the reign of Erech- 
tbeus, to have supplied its inhabitants with 
com, and to have instituted the mysteries at 
Eleusis. This last opinion seems to have 
been the most common among the ancients, 
and in subsequent times a stone was shown 
near the well Callichoros at Eleusis, on which 
the goddess, overwhelmed with grief and 
fatigue, was believed to have rested ou her 
arrival in Attica. All the accounts and allu- 
sions in ancient writers seem to wan*ant the 
conclusion, that the legends concerning the 
introducuon of the Eleusinia are descriptions 
of a period when the inhabitants of Attica 
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were becoming acquainted with the benefits 
of agriculture, and of a regularly constituted 
form of society. — In the reign of Erechthcu# 
a war is said to have broken out between the 
Athenians and Elcusinians ; and u hen th** 
latter were defeated, they acknowledged the 
supremacy of Athens in everything except 
the mj'steries, which they wished to conduct 
and regulate for themselves. Thu** the su- 
perintendence remained with the descendants 
of Euniolpus [Eumolpipae], the daughters of 
the Eleusinian king Ccleus, and a third class 
of priests, the Coryccs, who seem likewise to 
have been connected with the family of Eu- 
molpus, though they themselves traced their 
origin to Hermes and Aglauros. — At the 
time when the local governments of the 
several townships of Attica were concentrated 
at Athens, the cajutal became also the centre 
of religion, and several deities who had 
hitherto only enjoyed a local worship, were 
now raised to the rank of national gods. This 
seems also to have been the case with the 
Eleusinian goddess, for in the reign of The- 
seus wc find mention of a temple at Athens, 
culled Eleusinion, probably the now and na- 
tional sanctuary of Demeter. Her priests 
and priestesses now became naturally at- 
tached to the national temple of the capital, 
though her original place of worship at Eleu- 
sis, with which so many sacred associations 
were connected, still retained its importance 
and its special share in the celebration of the 
national solemnities. — We must distinguish 
between the gi’eatcr Elcusinia, which were 
celebrated at Athens and Elousis, and the 
lesser, which were held at Agrac on the 
IliBSUS. The lesser Eleusinia were only a 
preparation (TTpoKaflapo-is or npoayvevtTL^') for 
the real mysteries. They were held every 
year in the month of Anthesterion, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, in honour of Ter- 
sephone alone. Those who were initiated 
in them bore the name of Mystae (/av<rrai), 
and had to wait at least another year before 
they could be admitted to the great myste- 
ries. The principal rites of this first stage 
of initiation consisted in the sacrifice of a 
sow, which the mystae seem to have first 
washed in the Cantharus, and in the purifi- 
cation by a priest, who bore the name of 
Hydranos ('YSpaydf). The mystae hud also 
to take an oath of secresy, which was admi- 
nistered to them by the Mystagogus Oivara. 
yuyof, also called Upoi^dviyfi or wpo^^n??), and 
they received some kind of preparatory in- 
struction, which enabled thorn afterwards to 
understand the mysteries which were revealed 
to them in the great Eleusinia. — ^The great 
mysteries were celebrated every year in the 
month of Boedromion, during nine days. 


from the 15th to the 23rd, both at Athens 
and Eleusis. The initiated were called 
en-onrat or Sfftvpoi. On the first day, those 
who had been initiated in the lesser Eleu- 
sinia, assembled at Athens. On the second 
day the mystae went in solemn procession 
to the scu-coast, where they underwent a 
purification. Of the third day scarcely any- 
thing is known with certainty ; we are only 
told that it was a day of fasting, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, which 
consisted of cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On the fourth day the KoAdfios koOoSos seems 
to have taken place. This was a procession 
with a basket containing pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds ; it was carried on a waggon 
diawu by oxen, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called 
the torch day (y tcju XapnaSiav rip.epa), tho 
mystae, led by the SnSovxot, went m the even 
ing with tOTthes to the temple of Demcter at 
Eleusis, u here tlu'y seem to h.ive remained 
during the lollowing night. Thi3 rite was 
probably a symbolical leiircseiitation of De- 
meter wandering about in search of Pcise- 
phone. The sixth day, called laochos, was 
the most solemn of all. The statue of lacchos, 
son of Demetcr, adorned with a garland of 
myi tie and bearing a torch in his hand, was 
can i€‘d along the sacred road amidst joyous 
shouts and songs, from the Ceramelcus to 
Eleusis. This solemn procession was accom- 
panied by great numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh day the mystae remained at 
Eleusis, and were initiated into the last mys- 
teries (tiroTTTeta). Those who were neither 
cjroTTTat nor p-vorat were sent away by a 
hcj aid. The mystae now repeated tho oath 
of sccrcsy wliicli had been administered to 
them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwent a 
new ])uriflcati()n, and then they were led by 
the raystagoguB in the darkness of night into 
the lighted interior of the sanctuary ((fMora- 
ywyia), and were allowed to see {avro^Ca) 
what none except the epoptae ever beheld. 
The awful and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is described by later, especially 
Christian writers, seems partly to proceed 
from their ignorance of its real character, 
partly from their horror of and aversion to 
these pagan rites. The more ancient writets 
always abstained from entering upon any 
description of the subject. Each individual 
after his init^tion, is said to have been dis- 
missed by the words #e6yf , o/airof, in order to 
make room for other mystae. On thAMe- 
venth day the initiated returned to AtheHn^ 
amid various kinds of raillery and Jests, es- 
pooially at the bridge over the Cephjsus, 
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where they sat down to rest, and poured grounded on a view of nature, less fanciful, 
forth their ridicule on those who passed by. mure earnest, and bt'tter fitted to awaken 
Hence the words yetpvpC^tLv and ye(l>vpiffp4s. TwSth philosophical thought and religious 
These <r*«jiAjuiaTa seem, like the procession feeling.” 

with torches to Elcusis, to have been dra- ELEUTIIERIA (tXeu0rfpta), the fenst of 
matical and symbolical representations of the liberty, a festival which the Greeks, after the 
jests by which, according to the ancient battle of Plataeae (479 n. c.), instituted in 
legend, lambe or Baubo had dispelled the honour of Zeus Elcutlierios (the <lelivcrcr). 
grief of the goddess and made her smile. We It was intended not merely to be a token of 
may here observe, that probably the whole their gratitude to the god to whom they bo- 
history of Demcter and Persephone was in lieved themselves to be indebted for their 
some way or other symbolically represented victory over the barbarians, but also as a 
at the Elcusinia. I'he eighth day, called bond of union among themselves ; for, in an 
Epidauria was a kind of atldi- assembly of aU the Greeks, Ansteides carried 

tional day for those wiio by some accident a decre»* that delegates (npo^ovKoL Kal Ottopoi) 
had come too late, or had been prevented from all the Greek states should assemble 
from being initiated on the sixth day. It every year at Platneac for the celebration of 
as said to have been added to the original the Eleutheria. Tlic town itself was at the 
number of days, when Asclepius, coming over same timo declared sacred and inviolable, as 
from Ejiidaurus to be initiated, arrived too long as its citi/.ens offered the animal saeri- 
lato, and the Athenians, not to disappoint fices which were then instituted on behalf of 
the god, added an eighth daj'. •The ninth Greece. Kveiy fifth year tlicsc soleuinities 
and last day bore the name of irAimioxotti, were celebrated with contests, in wdiicli the 
ft'om a peculiar kind of vessel called wAi?- victors wore rewarded with ohaplots. 
fxoxoi 7 , which is described as a small kind of ELLOTIA or HElJAl'llA QtAAwrta or 
kotvAos. Two of these vessels wore on this eAAwTta), n festival with a torch race cole- 
daj filled with water or wine, and the con- brated at Corinth in honour of Athena as a 
tenth of the one thrown to the east, and tboso goddess of fire. 

of the other to the west, while those who EMAN Cl PATIO, was an act by which the 

performed this rite uttered some mystical patria potesiaa was dissolved in the lifetime 
words. — The Eleusinian mysteries long sur- of the parent, and it was so called because it 
vived the independence of Greece. Attempts w'as in the form of a sale {mancipatio). By 
to suppress them were made by the emperor the laws of the Twelve Tables it was neces- 
Valentmian, but he met with strong opposi- sary that a son should be sold three times in 
tion, and they seem to have continued down order to be released from the paternal power, 
to the time of the elder Theodosius, Kcspect- or to be auijvris. In the case of daughters 
ing the secret doctrines wliich were revealed and grandchildren, oil'* sale was sufficient, 
in them to the imtiated, nothing certain is The father transferred the son by the form 
known. The general belief of the ancients of a sale to another person, who manumitted, 
was, that they opened to man a comforting him, upon which he returned into the power 
prospect of a future state. But this feature of tho father. This was repeated, and with 
does not seem to have been originally con- the like result. After a third sale, the pa- 
nccted with these mysteries, and was pro- tcmal power was extinguished, but the son 
bably added to them at the period which fol- was re-sold to tho parent, who then manu- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse mitted him, and so acquired the rights of a 
between Greece and Egypt, when some of patron over his emancipated son, which would 
the Bjicculative doctrines of the latter country, otherwise have belonged to the purchaser 
and of the East, may have been introduced who gave him his final manumission, 
into tho mysteries, and hallowed by the EM BAS (e/a/Sas), a shoe worn by men, and 

names of the venerable bards of the mythical which appears to have been the most common 
age. This supposition would also account, in kind of shoe worn at Athens. I’ollux says 
some measure, for tho legend of their intro- that it was invented by the Thracians, and 
duction from Egypt. In modem times many that it was like the low cothurnus. The em- 
attempte have been made to discover tho has was also worn by the Boeotians, and pro- 
nature of the mysteries revealed to the ini- bably in^ other parts of Greece, 
tiated, but the results have b<yn as various EMBATEIA (eg-^areia). In Attic law this 
and as fanciful as might bo expected. The word (like tho corresponding English one, 
mgilfBpbeT and probable view is that, accord- mfry), was used to denote a formal taking 
which, ” they were the remains of a possession of real property. Thus, when a 
wordlip which preceded the rise of tho Hel- son entered upon the land left him by hie 
lexiio mythology and its attendant rites, fother, he was said or stc 
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rd irarptpa^ and thereupon he became seised, 
or posscflfled of his inheritance. If any one 
disturbed him in the enjoyment of tliis pro- 
perty, with an intention to dispute the title, 
he might maintain an action of ejectment, 
e^ovAijs fiticTj. Before entry he could not 
maintain such action. 

EMBI.EMA (e/u./3AT}jxa, e/XTraicr/ua), an inlaid 
ornament. The art of inlaying was em- 
ployed in producing beautiful works of two 
descriptions, viz. ; — 1 st, those which restmi- 
bled our marquetry, buhl, and Florentine 
mosaics ; and 2dly, those in which crusts 
(erustae), exquisitely wrought in bas-relief 
and of precious materials, were fastened upon 
the surfaee of vessels or other pieces of fur- 
niture. To the latter class of productions 
belonged the cups and iilates which Verres 
obtained by violence from the Sicilians, and 
from which he removed the emblems for the 
purpose of having them set in gold instead 
of silver.^ 

EMEKITI, the name given to those Homan 
soldiers who had served out their time, and 
bad exemption (vacatio) from military ser- 
vice. The usual time of service was twenty 
years for the legionary soldiers, and sixteen 
for the praetorians. At the end of their 
period of service they received a bounty or 
reward (emeritum), either in lands or money, 
or in both. 

EMISSlRlUM (virdvo/xoO, a channel, 
natural or artificial, by which an outlet is 
formed to carry off any stagnant body of 
water. Such channels may he either open or 
underground ; hut the most remarkable works I 
of the kind arc of the latter description, as 
they carry off the waters of lakes surround- 
, ed by lulls. In Greece, the most striking 
example is presented by the subterraneous 
channels which carry off the waters of the 
lake Copais in Bocotia, which were partly 
natural and partly artificial. Some works of 
this kind are among the most remarkable 
efforts of Homan ingenuity. Hemains still 
exist to show that the lakes Trasimene, Al- 
bano, Nemi, and Fucino, were all drained by 
means of emissaria, the last of which is still 
nearly perfect, and open to inspection, having 
been partially cleared by the present king of 
Naples. Julius Caesar is said to have first 
conceived the idea of this stupendous under- 
taking, which was carried into effect hy the 
Emperor Claudius. 

EMMENI DIKAE (e/a/aiji/ot fiiKat), suits in 
the Athenian courts, which w^ere not allowed 
to be pending above a month. This regula- 
tion was confined to those subjects which re- 
quired a Bjieedy deiision; and of these the 
most important were disputes respecting 
commerce (^iropwcal ducaO. All causes re- 


lating to mines (fitraWiKal were also 

ip-fi-rtvoi BUai, as well as those relating to 
epavoi. ^ [Euaki.] 

EMPORIUM (to tpirSpiov), a place for 
wholesale trade in commodities carried hy 
sea. The name is sometimes applied to a 
sea-port town, but it properly signifies only 
a ptirticular place in such a town. The word 
is derived from e/an-opos, which signifies in 
Homer a person who sails as a passenger in 
a ship belonging to another person ; hut in 
later w^riters it signifies the merchant or 
wholesale dealer, and difl'ers from icamjAos, 
the retail dealer. The emporium nt Athens 
was under the inspection of certain officers, 
who were elected annually (eTrijacAijral tov 

ip-TTOptOv). 

ENCAUSTICA. [Pictura.] 

ENCTESIS (^icr»}criO, the right of possess- 
ing landed jiroperty and houses (eyATijo-ts 
Kttl oiietas) in a foreign country, which was 
frequently granted by one Greek state to 
another, or to separate individuals of another 
state. 'E 7 ieT> 7 p.aTa were such possessions in 
a foreign country, or in a different Srtpof from 
that to which an Athenian belonged hy birth. 

KNDEIXIS properly denotes a 

prosecution instituted against such persons 
as were alleged to have exercised rights oi 
held offices while labouring under a peculiar 
disqualification. The same form of action 
was available against the chairman of the 
proedri (eirtoTaTijs), w'ho wrongly refused to 
take the votes of the people in the assembly ; 
against malefactors, especially murderers ; 
traitors, ambassadors accused of malversa- 
tion, and persons who furnished supplies vu 
the enemy during war. The first step taken 
by the prosecutor was to lay his information 
in writing, also called endeixis, before the 
proper magistrate, who then arrested, or held 
to bail, the person criminatod, and took the 
usual steps for bringing him to trial. There 
is great obscurity with respect to the punish- 
ment which followed condemnation. The 
accuser, if unsuccessful, was responsible for 
bringing a malicious charge (ifftvSovt evSeiiem 
virexiffwos), 

ENDHOMIS QevSpopii), a thick, coarse 
blanket, manufactured in Gaul, and called 
“ endromis ” because those who had been 
exercising in the stadium iiv Spoptp) threw it 
over them to obviate the effects of sudden 
exposure when they were heated. Notwith- 
standing its coarse and shaggy appearance, 
it was worn ^ other occasions as a protec- 
tion from the cold by rich and, faghionahl ft 
persons at Borne. 

ENSIS. [Gladits.] 

ENTASIS (evnures). The most ancient 
columns now existing, diminiah immediately 
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and regularly from the baRe to the neck, so lauros, by ^hicb they pledged thcmselYce 
that the edge forms a straight lino— -a mode nerer to disgrace their arms or to desert 
of construction -which is -wanting in grace their comrades ; to fight to the last in the 
and apparent solidity. To correct this, a defenceoftheircoimtry, its altars and hearthR; 
swelling outline, called entasis, -was given to to leave their country not in a -worse but in 
the shaft, which seems to have been the first a bettor state than they found it ; to obey 
step towards combining grace and grandeur the magistrates and the laws ; to resist all 
in the Doric column. attempts to subvert the institutions of At- 

TiPANOKTAA (^ayyeXia). If a citizen of tica ; and finally, to respect the religion of 
Athens had incurred atimia, the privilege of their forefathers. This solemnity took plato 


taking part or speaking in the public assem- 
bly was forfeited. But as it sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally 
declared atimus, had committed such crimes 
as would, on accusation, draw upon him this 
punishment, it was of course desirable that 
such individuals, like real atimi, should be 
excluded from the exercise of the rights of 
Citizens. Whenever, therefore, such a per- 
son ventured to speak in the assembly, any 
Athenian citizen bad the right to come for- 
ward in the assembly itself and aemand of 
him to establish his right to speak by a trial 
or examination of his conduct (SoKL/xaaCa toO 
fiiov), and this demand, denouncement, or 
threat, was called epangeha, or epangeiia 
dooimasias (eirayycAia 2oKi/u.a<riaf). The im- 
peached individual was then compelled to 
desist from speaking, and to submit to a 
scrutiny into his conduct, and, if he was 
convicted, a formal declaration of atimia fol- 
lowed. 

EPARITI (eirapiToi), tho name of the 
standing army in Arcadia, which was formed 
to preserve the independence of the Arcadian 
towns, when they became united os one state 
after tho defeat of the Spartans at Lcuctra. 
They were 5000 in number, and were paid 
by the state. 

EPHEBUS the name of Athe- 

nian youths after they had attained the cigc 
of 18. The state of epheheia lasted 

for two years, till the youths Imd attained the 
age of 20, when they became men, and were 
admitted to share ail the rights and duties of 
citizens, for which tho law did not prescribe 
a more advanced age. Before a youth was 
enrolled among the ephebi, he had to under- 
go a docimasia (fioxi/aao-ta), the object of which 
was partly to ascertain whether he was the 
son of Athenian citizens, or adopted by a 
eitizen, and partly whether his body was 
sufficiently developed and strong to under- 
take the duties which now devolved upon 
him. After the doeimaaia the young men 
received in the assembly a 8hield#nd a lance ; 
but those whose fathers had fallen in the 
defepiB of their country received a complete 
0not armour in the theatre, tt seems to 
ha-ve been on this oeoasion that the ephebi 
took an oath in the temple of Artemis Ag- 


towards the close of the year, and the fe!»ti\ ti 
season bore the name of ephebia 
The external distinction of the ephebi con- 
sisted in the chlaniys and the petnsus. Du- 
ring the two years of the epheheia, which 
may be considered as a kind of apprentice- 
ship in arms, and in which the young men 
prepared themselves for the higher duties of 
full citizens, they were generally sent into 
the country, under the name of peripoU 
(weptiroAot), to keep -watch in the towns and 
fortresses, on the coast and frontier, and to 
perform other duties which might be neces- 
sary for the protection of Attica. 

EPIIEGESIR Ci4>r)yr)aii), denotes the me- 
thod of proceeding against such criminals as 
were liable to be summarily arrested by a 
private citizen [Apaqoge] when the prose- 
cutor was unwilling to expose himself to 
personal risk in apprehending the offender. 
Under these circumstances he made an appli- 
cation to the projjcr magistrate, and con- 
ducted him and his officers to the spot where 
the cap^ro was to be effected. 

EPHETAE (e<^eTat), the name of certain 
judges at Athens, who tried cases of homi- 
cide. They were fifty-one in number, se- 
lected from noble families, and more than 
fifty years of age. They formed a tribunal 
of great antiquity, and were in existence 
before the legislation of Solon, but, as tho 
state became more and more democratical, 
their duties become unimportant and almost 
antiquated. The Ephetoe once sat in one oi 
other of tho five courts, according to the 
nature of the causes they had to try. lu 
historical times, however, they sat in four 
only, called respectively the court by the 
Palladium (rb «irl llaAAa£(V)» by tho Delphi- 
nium (to eirl by the Prytancium 

(rb ewi JJpvrayeu^, and the court at Phreatto 
or Zen (rb iv ^pearrol). At the first of these 
courts they tried cases of unintentional, at 
the second, of intentional but justifiable ho- 
micide. At tho Prytaneium, by a strange 
custom, somewhat analogous to the imposi- 
tion of a deodand, they passed sentence upon 
the instrument of murder when the perpe- 
trator of the act was not known. In the 
court at Phreatto, on the sea ^ore at the 
Feiraoeus, they tiled such persons as were 
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cLarged -with wilful murder during a tem- 
porary exile for unintentional bumlLidc. 

EPHIPPi UM (aoTpd/8Tj,e<#>t»r7ru)i/, i^Cvireiov\ 
a saddle. Although the Greeks occasionally 
rode without any saddle, yet they commonly 
used one, and from them the name, together 
with the thing, was borrowed by the Homans. 
The ancient saddles appear, indeed, to have 
been thus far different from ours, that the 
cover stretched upon the hard frame was 
probably of stuffed or padded cloth rather 
than leather, and that the saddle was, as it 
were, a cushion fitted to the horse’s back. 
Pendent cloths (o-TpeojULarn., strata) were always 
attached to it so as to cover the sides of the 
animal ; but it was not provided with stir- 
rups. The saddle with the pendent cloths is 
exhibited in the annexed coin. The term 



“ Ephippium ” was in later times in part 
supplanted by the word “ sella,” and the 
more specific c,xpre88ion “ sella equestris.” 

EPllOllI (fc</»opoi). Magistrates called 
Ephori or overseers wore common to many 
Dorian constitutions in times of remote anti- 
quity ; hut the Ephori of Sparta are the most 
celebrated of them all. The origin of the 
Spartan ephori is quite uncertain, but their 
ofiicc in the historical times w<i8 a kind of 
counterpoise to the kings and council, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian states. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected with the five divisions of the 
town of Sparta, namely, the four xu/aot, Liin- 
nae, Mesoa, I’itana, Cynosura, and the UoAts 
or city properly so called, around which the 
le^ac lay. They were elected from and by 
the people, without any qualification of age 
or property, and without undergoing any 
scrutiny ; so that the people enjoyed through 
them a participation in the highest magis- 
tracy of the state. They entered upon office 
at the autumnal solstice, and the first in rank 
of the five gave his name to the year, which 
was called after him in all civil transactions. 
They possessed judicial authority in civil 
suits, and also a general superiniendenee 
ever the morals and domestio economy of the 
nation, which in the hands of able men would 
soon prove an instrument of unlimited power. 
Their jurisdiction and power were still far- 


ther increased by the privilege of Instituting 
Bcrulinies {evQvvfu) into the conduct of all the 
magistrates. Even the kings themselves 
could he brought before their tribunal (as 
Cleomcnes was for bribery). In extreme 
cases, the ephors were also competent to lay 
an accusation against the kings as well as the 
other magistrates, and bring them to a capi- 
ta’ trial before the great court of justice. In 
later times the power of the ephors was 
greatly increasod ; and this increase appears 
to liave been principally owing to Iho fact, 
that they put themselves in connection with 
the assembly of the people, convened its 
meetings, laid measures before it, and were 
constituted its agents and representatives. 
When this connection arose is matter of con- 
jecture. The power w'hich such a connection 
gave would, more than anything else, enable 
them to encroach on tht royal authority, and 
make themselves virtually supreme in the 
state, ifccordlngly, wc find that they trans- 
acted business with foreign ambassadors : 
dismissed them from the state ; decided upon 
tho government of dependent cities; sub- 
scribed in the presence of other persons to 
treaties of peace ; and in time of war sent 
out troops when they thought necessary. In 
all these capacities the ephors acted as the 
representatives of the nation, and the agems 
of the public assembly, being in fact the ex- 
ecutive of the state. In course of time the 
kings became completely under their control. 
For example, they fined Agesilaus on the 
vague charge of trying to make himself popu- 
lar, and interfered even with the domestic 
arrangements of other kings. In the held 
the kings were followed by two ephors, who 
belonged to tho council of war ; the three 
who remained at home received the booty in 
charge, and paid it into the treasury, which 
was under the superintendence of the whole 
College of Five. But the ephors had still 
another prerogative, based on a religious 
foundation, which enabled them to effect a 
temporary deposition of the kings. Once in 
eight years, as we are told, they chose a calm 
and cloudless night to observe the heavens, 
and if there was any appearance of a falling 
meteor, it was believed to be a sign that the 
gods were displeased with the kings, who 
were accordingly suspended from their fdn^ 
tions until an oracle allowed of their restora- 
tion. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors ; 
and they Vdone kept their scats while the 
kings passed ; whereas it was not considered 
below the, dignity of the kings to 
honour of the ephors. When Agis and 
menes undertook to restore the old constitu- 
tion, it was necessary for them to overthrow 
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the ephoralty, and accordinffly Cleomenes 
murdered the ephors for the tune being, and 
abolished the office (b. c. 225) ; it was, how- 
ever, restored under the Romans. 

EPIBATAE (en-t^arai), were soldiers or 
marines appointed to defend the vessels in 
the Athenian navy, and were entirely distinct 
from the rowers, and also from the land sol- 
diers, such as hoplitae, peltasts, and cavalry 
It appears that the ordinary number of epi- 
batae on board a trireme was ten. The cpi- 
batae were usually taken from the thetes, oi 
fourth class of Athenian citizens. The term 
is sometimes also applied by the Roman 
writers to the marines, but they are more 
usually called classiarii milites. The latter 
term, however, is also applied to the rowers 
or sailors as well as the marines. 

EPIIIOLE (exrt/BoA^), a fine imposed by a 
magistrate, or other official person or body, 
for u misdemeanour. The various magistrate'' 
at Athens had (each in his own deimrtmont) 
a summary penal jurisdiction ; i. e. for eertiiin 
offences they might inflict a pecuniary mulct 
or fine, not exceeding a fixed amount; if the 
offender deserved further punishment, it was 
their duty to biing him before a judicial tri- 
bunal. These epibidae are to bo distinguished 
from the penalties au'arded by a jury or 
court of law (ripij^aTa) upon a formal prose- 
cution. 

EPlCLfiRX^S (en-i'icXTjpo?, heiress), the name 
given to the daughter of an Athcnraii citizen, 
who had no son to inherit his estate. It was 
deemed an object of importance at Athens to 
preserve the family name and property of 
every citizen. This was effected, where a 
man had no child, by adoption (ecowoiijo-is) ; 
If he had a daughter, the inheritance was 
transmitted through her to a grandson, who 
would take the name of the maternal ances- 
tor. If the father died intestate, the heiress 
had not the choice of a husband, but was 
bound to marry her nearest relation, not in 
the ascending line. When there was but one 
daughter, she was called «irtKA.Tjpos eirl wai^Tl 
rtf ouctf. If there were more, they inherited 
equally, like our co-parceners ; and were se- 
verally married to relatives, the nearest hav- 
inji^the first choice. 

EPiDOSElS (ewiWtreis), voluntary contri- 
butions, either in money, arms, or ships, 
which were made by the Athenian citizens in 
order to meet the extraordinary demands of 
the state. When the expenses of the state 
were greater than its revenue, Itfwas usual 
for the prytanois to summon an assembly of 
theBiiPl©» ttbd after explaining the neces- 
of state, to call upon the'dtizenB to 
eontribute according to their m eans . Those 
who were willing to oontiibute then rose and 


mentioned what they would give; while 
those who were unwilling to give any thing 
remained silent, or retired privately from the 
assembly.^ 

EPlMELtiTAE (eTrigeAijrai), the names of 
various magistrates and functionurios at 
Athens. — ( 1 ) ’ETTi/neXijTTjs T^s KOLi'^t vpoiroSoVy 
more usually called rapiav, the treasurer or 
manager of the public revenue. [Tamias.] — 
(2) 'E7ri/acAi7Tai rtltv poptuy ’EAaiui', weic per- 
sons chosen fi-ora among the Areopagites to 
take care of the sacred olive trees. — ( 3 ) ’Etti- 
fieXrjTai rov 'EpiropLov, were the overseers of 
the emporium. [Empouium.] They were ten 
in number, and were elected yearly by lot. 
'J’hcj' had the entire management of the em- 
porium, and had jurisdiction in all breaches 
of the commercial laws. — ( 4 ) ’ETrijUf Aijral rtav 
Mwcmjpiiui', were, in connection with tlic king 
archon, the managers of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. They were elected by open vote, and 
were four in number. — (6) ’ETri/tteArjTal riov 
ee<»pui>e, the inspectors of the dockyards, 
were ten in number.— (6) 'Em/aeAT/rat twp 
<i>v\<op^ the inspectors of the 4>vKcu or tribes. 
[Tanir'..')^ 

KPISCOPI (eTTitTKOTToi), inspGctors, who 
were sometimes sent by the Athenians to 
subject st.itcs. They were also called 
^uAflufc?. It appears that these Episcopl re- 
ceived a salary at the cost of the cities over 
whjeh they ju-csided. 

EPIrfTATES («TTioTar»)t) — (3 ) The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the people, 
respecting whose duties 8(*e Boulb and 
Eccuesia. — ( 2 ) The name of the directors of 
the public works. ('ETrorraTal rS>v SritMtriuv 
Ipywp). ^ 

EPISTOI.EUR (cinoToAeiJOi the officer se- 
cond in rank in the Spartan fleet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if any thing happened 
to the navarchns (eavapxos) or admiral. 
When the Chians and the other allies of Sparta 
on the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to request 
that Lysander might be again appointed to 
the command of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of cpistolcuB, because the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same person to hold 
the office of navarchus twice. 

EPISTYLIUM (e7ri<rrvAto»>), properly, as the 
name implies, the architrave, or lower mem- 
ber of an entablature, which lies immedintely 
over the columns. The word is sometimes 
also used for the whole of the ontublaturo. 

EPITROrUS (ejTtTpojros), the name at 
Athens of a guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there were at Athens three 
kinHn : first, those appointed in the will of 
the deceased father ; secondly, the next of 
ki-n, whom the law designated as tutores lO'* 
gitixnl In dcfiinlt of such appointment, and 
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who required the authorization of the archon 
to enable them to act ; and lastly, such per- 
sons as the archon selected if there were no 
next of kin living: to undertake the office. 
The duties of the guardian comprehended the 
education, maintenance, and protection of 
the ward, the assertion of his riglits, and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition 
of his inheritance during his minority, be- I 
sides maliing a proper provision for the wi- 
dow if she remained in the house of her late 
husband.^ 

EPflBELIA (eTToj^tAta), as its et 3 rmology 
implies, at the rate of one obolus for a drach- 
ma, or one in six, was payable on the assess- 
ment (jLtL-qiia) of several private causes, and 
sometimes in a case of phasis, by the litigant 
that failed to obtain the votes of one-fifth of 
the dicasts. 

KPONYMUS. [AiicnoN.] 

EPOPTAE (cwoTTTat). [Elkt’^stnia.j 

EPTJLONES, who were originally three in 
number {triumviri epufo?ies)f were first cre- 
ated in B. c. 1 96, to attend to the Epulnm 
Jovis, and the banquets given in honour of 
the other gods ; which duty had originally 
belonged to the pontiflees. Their number 
was afterwards increased to seven, and they 
were called septemviri cpulones or septemviri 
epulonum. The cpulones formed a collegium, 
and were one of the four great religious cor- 
porations at Rome ; the other three were 
those of the Fontifices, Augures, and Quinde- 
oemviri. 

EPIJLUM JOVIS. [Epulones.] 

EQUIRIA, horse-races, which are said 
to have been instituted by Romulus in ho- 
nour of Mars, and were celebrated in the 
Campus Martius. There were two festivals 
of this name ; of which one was celebrated 
A. x>. 111. Cal, Mart., and the other prid. Id. 
Mart. 

EQUITES, horsemen. Romulus is said to 
have formed three centuries of equites ; and 
these were the same as the 300 Celeres, whom 
he kept about his person in peace and war. 
A century was taken from each of the three 
tribes, the Hfimnes, Titimses, and Luceres. 
Tarquinius Priscus added throe more, under 
the title of Ramnes, Titienscs, and Luceres 
posteriorea. These were the six patncian 
centuries of equites, often referred to under 
the name of the sex svffiragia. To these Ser- 
vlus T ^illi ns^ added twelve more centuries, for 
admission inito which, property and not birth 
was the qual^cation. These^ twelve cen- 
turies might therefore contain plebeians, but 
they do not appear to have been restricted to 
plebeians, since we have no reason for be- 
lieving that the six old centuries contained 
the tohoU body of patricians. A property 


qualification was apparently also necessary 
by the Servian constitution for admission into 
the six centuries. We may therefore sup- 
pose that those patricians who were included 
in the six old centuries were allowed by the 
Servian constitution to continue in them, if 
they possessed the requisite property; and 
that all other persons in the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who possessed the 
requisite property, were admitted into the 
twelve new centuries. Wc are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a 
person to a place among the equites, but it 
was probably the same as in the latter times 
of the republic, that is, four times that of 
the first class. [Comitia, p. 105.] Property, 
howevcT, was not the only qualification ; for 
in the ancient times of the I’epublic no one 
was admitted among the equestrian centuries 
unless his character was unblemished, and 
his father and grandfather had been born 
frecmeif. Each of the equites received a 
horse from the state {equus publicus)^ or 
money to purchase one, as well as a sum of 
money for its annual aujiport ; the expense 
of its support was defrayed by the orphans 
and unmarried females ; since, in a military 
state, it could not be esteemed unjust, that the 
women and the children were to contribute 
largely for those who fought in behalf of 
them and of the commonwealth. The pur- 
chase-money for a knight’s horse was called 
aea equestre^ and its annual provision aes 
hordearium. The former amounted, accord- 
ing to Livy, to 10,000 asses, and the latter 
to 2000. — All the equites, of whom we have 
been speaking, received a horse from the 
state, and were Included in the 18 equestiian 
centuries of the Servian constitution ; but in 
course of time, we read of another class of 
equites in Roman history, who did not re- 
ceive a horse from the state, and who were 
not included in the 18 centuries. This latter 
class is first mentioned by Livy, in his ac- 
count of the siege of Veii, b. c. 403. He says 
that during the siege, when the Romans had 
at one time suffered great disasters, all those 
citizens who had an equestrian fortune, and 
no horse allotted to them, volunteered to 
serve with their own horses ; and he adds, 
that from this time equites first began to 
serve with their own horses. The state paid 
them, as a kind of compensation for serving 
I with their own horses. The foot soldiers 
had received pay a few years before ; and 
two year% afterwards, b. o. 401, the pay oi 
the equites was mode three-fold that of the 
infantry. From the year b. c. 40iim.there 
were therefore two classes of Roman : 

one who received horses from the state, and 
are therefore frequently called eqyiUs egtto 
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and Bometimes Flexnmines or Tros^ 
tuliy and another class, who served, when 
they were required, with their own horses, 
but were not classed among the 1 8 centuries. 
As they served on horseback they were called 
eqmtes; and when spoken of in opposition 
to cavalry, which did not consist of Homan 
citizens, they were also called eguites Ro- 
mani ; but they had no legal claim to the 
name of cquites, since in ancient times this 
title was strictly con lined to those who re- 
ceived horses from the state. — The reason of 
this distinction of two classes arose from the 
fact, that the number of equites in the 18 
centuries was fixed from the time of Servius 
Tullius. As vacancies occurred in them, the 
descendants of those who were originally en- 
rolled succeeded to their places, provided 
they hod not dissipated their property. But 
in course of time, as population and wealth 
increased, the number of persons who pos- 
sessed an equestrian fortune, also increased 
greatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
sons had not been enrolled in the 18 centu- 
ries, they cou^d not receive horses from the 
state, and were therefore allowed the privi- 
lege of serving with their own horses among 
the cavalry, instead of the infantry, as they 
would otherwise have been obliged to have 
done.— The inspection of the cquites who 
received horses from the state belonged to 
the censors, who had the power of dejinving 
an cques of his horse, and reducing him to 
the condition of an aerarian, and also of 
giving the vacant horse to the most distin- 
guished of the cquites who had previously 
served at their own expense. For these 
purposes they made during their censorship 
a public inspection, in the forum, of all the 
knights who possessed public horses {equita- 
tum reeognoacere). The tribes were taken in 
order, and each knight was summoned by 
name. Every one, as his name was called, 
walked past the censors, leading his horse. 
If the censors had no fault to find either with 
the character of the knight or the equipments 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on 
{traduc equum) ; but if on the contrary they 
considered him unworthy of his rank, they 
struck him out of the list of knights, and 
deprived him of his horse, or ordered him to 
sell it, with the intention no doubt that the 
person thus degraded should refund to the 
state the money which bad been advanced to 
him for its purchase. — This review of the 
cquites by the censors must not be cfnfounded 
with the Equitum Tranavectioy which was a 
solexnmiprocesaion of the body every year on 
of Quintilis (July). The procession 
started from the temple of Mars outside the 
city, and passed through the city over the 


forum, and by the temple of the Dioscuri. 
On tills occasion the equites wore always 
crowmed with olive chaplets, and wore their 
state dress, the trabea, with all the honour- 
able distinctions which they had gained in 
battle. According to Livy, this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius, b.c. 304 ; but ac- 
cording to Dionysius it was instituted after 
thf‘ defeat of the Latins near the lake llc- 
gillus, of which an account was brought to 
lloine hy the Dioscuri. — It may be asked how 
long did the knight retain his public horse, 
and a vote in the equestrian century to which 
lio belonged? On this subject we have .no 
positive information ; but as those equites, 
who served wi^h their own horses, were only 
obliged to seiwc for ten years {atipmdia) 
under the age of 46, wo may presume that 
the same rule extended to those who served 
with the public horses, provided they wished 
to give up the service. I'or it is certain that 
in the ancient times of the republic a knight 
might retain his horse as long as he jdcased, 
even after he had entered the senate, provided 
he continued able to discharge the duties of 
a knight. Thus the two censors, M. Livius 
Solinator and C. Claudius Nero, in b. c. 204, 
were also equites, and L. Scipio Asiatious, who 
was deprived of his horse by the censors in 
B.c. 185, had himself been censor in b.c. 191. 
But during the later times of the republic the 
knights were obliged to give up their horses 
on entering the senate, and consequently 
ceased to belong to the equestrian centuries. 
It thus naturally came 1o puss, that the 
greater number of the equites cquo publico, 
after the exclusion of senators from the 
equestrian centuries, were young men. — The 
equestrian centuries, of which we have 
hitherto been treating, were only regarded 
as a division of the army ; they did not form 
a distinct class or ordo in the constitution. 
The community, in a political point of view, 
was divided only into patricians and plebeians , 
and the equestrian centuries were composetl 
of both. But in the year b.c. 128, a new- 
class, called the Ordo Equestrian w’as formed 
in the state by the I.ex Sempronia, which was 
introduced by C. Gracchus. By this law, or 
one passed a few years afterwards, every person 
who was to be chosen judex was required to bo 
above 30 and under 60 years of age, to have 
either an equus publicus, or to be qualified 
by his fortune to possess one, and ntd to be 
a senator. The number of judices, who were 
required yearly, was chosen from this class 
by the praetor urbanus. As the name of 
equites h ad been originally extended from 
those who possessed the public horses to those 
who served with their own horses, it now. 
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came to be applied to all those persons who 
were qualified by their fortune to act as 
judices, in which sense the word is usually 
used by Cicero. Alter the reform of Sulla, 
which entirely deprived the equestrian order 
of the right of being chosen as judices, and 
the passing of the Lex Aurelia (b. c. 70), 
which ordained that the judices should be 
chosen from the senators, equites, and tiibum 
aerarii, the influence of the order, says Pliny, 
was still maintained by the puhlicani^ or 
farmers of the public taxes. We find that the 
publican! were almost always called equites, 
not because any particular rank was necessary 
in order to obtain from the state the farming 
of the taxes, but because the state was not 
accustomed to let them to any one who did 
not possess a considerable fortune. Thus the 
publicani are frequently spoken of by Cicero 
as identical with the equestrian order. The 
consulship of Cicero, and the active part which 
the knights then took in suppressing the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, tended still furtlu'r to 
increase the power and influence of the 
equestrian order ; and “ from that time,” 
says Pliny, “ it became a third body {corpus) 
in the state, and, to the title of SSeuntus Po- 
pulusque JtometnuSj there began to be added 
JEt Equeains Ordo.^^ In n. c. 63, a distinc- 
tion was conferred upon them, which tended 
to separate them still further from the jilebs. 
lly the Lex lloscia Othonis, passed in that 
year, the first fouiteen seats in the theatre 
behind the orchestra were given to the 
equites. They also possessed the right of 
wearing the Clavus Angustus [Clayus], and 
subsequently obtained the privilege of wear- 
ing a gold ring, which was originally con- 
fined to the equites cquo publico. The num- 
ber of equites increased greatly under the 
early emperors, and all persons were admitted 
into the order, provided they possessed tlie 
requisite property, without any inquiry into 
their character, or into the free birth of their 
father and grandfather. The order in con- 
sequence gradually began to lose all the con- 
sideration which it had acquired during the 
later times of the republic. — Augustus formed 
a select class of equites, consisting of those 
equites who possessed the property of a 
senator, and the old requirement of free 
birth up to the grandfather. He permitted 
this olass to weft,'* the latua clavus ; and also 
allowed the tribcAes of the plebs to be chosen 
from them, as we£ as the senators, and gave 
them the option, at the termination of their 
office, to remain in ^he senate or return to 
the equestrian order. This class of knights 
was distinguished by the special title illustres 
(sometimes inaignM and aplendidi) equUes 
Bomani, The formation of this distinct class 


tended to lower the others still more in public 
estimation. In the ninth year of the reign 
of Tiberius, an attempt was made to improve 
the order by requiring the old qualifications 
of free birth up to the grandfather, and by 
strictly forbidding any one to wear the gold 
ring unless he possessed this qualification. 
This regulation, however, was of little avail, 
as the emperors frequently admitted fTeed- 
mcn into the equestrian order. When pri- 
vate persons were no longer appointed judices, 
the necessity for a distinct class in the com- 
mumty, like the equestrian order, ceased 
entirely; and the gold ring came at length 
to be worn by all free citizens. Even slaves, 
after their manumission, were allowed to 
wear it by si)cciai permission from the em- 
peror, which appeals to have been usually 
granted provided the patvonus consented. — 
Having thus traced the history of the eques- 
trian order to its final extinction as a distinct 
class in fne community, we must now return 
to the equites equo publico, who formed the 
1 8 equestrian centuries. This class still 
existed during the latter years of .the republic, 
but had entirely ceased to serve as horse- 
solfhers in the army. The cavalry of the 
Itoiuan legions no longer consisted, as in the 
time of Polybius, of Homan equites, but their 
place was supplied by the cavalry of the 
allied stales. It is evident that Caesar in his 
Gallic wars possessed no Homan cavalry. 
Wlien he went to an interview with Ario- 
vistus, and was obliged to take cavalry with 
him, we are told that he did not dure to trust 
his safety to the Gallic cavalry, and there- 
fore mounted his legionary soldiers upon t in ir 
horses. The Homan e(iuiteB are, howevfr, 
frequently mentioned in the Gallic and civil 
wars, but never as common soldiers ; they 
were officers attached to the staff of tho 
general, or commanded tho cavalry of tho 
allies, or sometimes the legions. — After the 
year b. c. 50, there were no censors in the 
state, and it would therefore follow that for 
some years no review of the body took place, 
and that the vacancies were not filled up. 
When Augustus, however, took upon him- 
self, in B. c. 29, the praefectura morum, he 
frequently reviewed tho troops of equites, 
and restored the long neglected custom of 
the solemn procession {tratisvectio) . From this 
time these equites formed an honourable corps, 
from which all the higher officers in the army 
and the chief magistrates in the state were 
chosen. Admission into this body was equi- 
valent to an introduction into public lifbh and 
was therefore esteemed a great privilegi^. If 
a young man was not admitted into tHto 
body, be was excluded from all oivil offices uf 
any importance, except in municipal towns| 
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and also from all rank in the army, with the 
exception of centurion. All those equites, 
who were not employed in actual service, 
were obliged to reside at Home, where they 
were allowed to fill the lower magistracies, 
which entitled a person to admission into tlic 
senate. They were divided into six turmac, 
each of which was commanded by an officer, 
who is frequently mentioned in inscriptions 
us Sevir egmtum Rom, tvrmar i. ii., Asc., oi 
commonly Sevir turmac or Smnr turmarum 
equitum Roma7iorum. From the time that 
the equites bestowed the title of principea 
juventutis upon Cuius and Lucius Caesar, the 
grandsons of Augustus, it became the cus- 
tom to confer this title, as \nc11 as that of 
sevir, ui)on the probable successor to the 
thione, when he first entered into public 
life, and was presented with an equns pub- 
licus. The practice of filling all the higher 
offiees in the state from these equities appears 
to have continued as long as Kontt m as the 
centre of the government and the residence 
of the emperor. After the time of IJukIc- 
tian, the equites became only a city guard, 
under the command of the praefoelus Mgi- 
lum; but they still retained, in the time of 
Valeutinianus and Valens, a. n. 3(51, the se- 
cond rank in the city, and -were not subject 
to corporal punisbment. llcspecting the 
Magistcr Equitmriy see Drex aiou. 

EQUtJLELS or LCULEl S, an instrument 
of torture, whicli is supposed to have been 
so called because it was m the form of a 
horse.^ 

ERANI (epavot), were clubs or societies, 
established for charitable, convivial, com- 
mercial, or political purposes. Unions of 
this kind were called by the general name 
of irtupCou., and were often converted to mis- 
cliievouB ends, such as bribery, overawing 
the public assembly, or influencing courts of 
justice. In the days of the Roman empire 
friendly societies, under the name of eranx^ 
were frequent among the Greek cities, but 
were looked on with suspicion bj' the empe- 
rors, as leading to political combinations. 
The gilds^ or fraternities for mutual aid, 
among the ancient Saxons, resembled the i 
emni of the Greeks. I 

ERGASTClUM, a private prison attached 
to most Roman farms, where the slaves were 
nuode to work in chains. The slaves confined 
in an ergastuluxn were also employed to cul- 
tivate the fields in chains. Slaves who had 
displeased their masters were j^ished by 
imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and in the 
aa m ^g^ lac e all slaves, who could not be de- 
jpnM upon or were barbarous in their 
were regularly kept. j 

■BRIOIUSi n militsary of sharp | 


spikes, wliich was placed by the gate of the 
camp to prevent^tbe approach of the enemy. 

EROTIA or EROI'IdiA (epuna or cpwTt- 
fiia), the most solemn of nil the festivals 
celebrated in the Boeotian town of Thospiae. 
It took place every fifth year, and in honour 
of Eros, the principal divinity of the Thes- 
pians. Respecting the particulars nothing is 
known, except that it was solemnised with 
contests in music and gvmnastios. 
ESSEDArIi. [Essktdvm.] 

ESSEDA, or ESSEDUM (from the Celtic 
Eas^ a carriage), the name of a chariot used, 
especially in war, by the Britons, the Gauls, 
and the GxTinans. It was built very strongly, 
was open before instead of behind, like the 
(«reok war-chnriot, and had a wide pole, so 
that the owner was able, whenever he pleased, 
to run along the pole, and even to raise him- 
self upxm the yoke, and then to retreat with 
the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which ho drove with extraordinary sw’iftiicss 
and skill. It appears also that these cars 
were purposely made as noisy as possible, 
probably by the creaking and clanging of the 
wheels ; and that this was done in f^rder to 
strike dismay into the enemy. The waniors 
w’ho drove these ohaiiots were called casedani. 
Having been captured, they were sometimes 
exhibited in the gladiatorial shows at Rome, 
and seem to have been great favourites with 
the people. The essedum was adopted for 
purposes of convenience and h'vury among 
tlie Romans. As used by the Romans, the 
cssedum may have differed from the cisium 
in this ; that the cisium was drawn by one 
borhc (sec cut, p. 90), the essexluin always by 
a pair. 

EUMOLPID.^E the most dia- 

tinguished and venerable among the jiriestly 
families in Attica. They were devoted to tho 
service of D'‘meter at Athens and Eleusis, 
and were said to bo ♦^he descendants of the 
Thracian hard Eumolpus, »vho, according to 
some legends, had introduced the Eleusim.in 
mysteries into Attica. I’he high priest of tlie 
Eleusinian goddess (iepox^denrj? or gvcTrayioydy), 
who conducted the celebration of her in;\ s- 
tones and the initiation of the mystae, w'as- 
always a member of the family of the Eumol- 
pidac, as Eumolpus himself vas believed to 
have been the first hierophant. The hiero- 
phant was attended by four epitneletac (erripw 
Xijrai), one of whom likewise belonged to the 
family of the Eumolpidae. The Eumolpidae 
bad on certain occasionar to offer up prayers 
for the welfhxe of the *ate. They had like- 
wise judicial power ijjf cases where religion 
was violated. The Unr according to which 
they pronounced theijr sentence, and of which 
they had the exolMkLve possession, was not 
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written, but handed down by tradition ; and 
the Eumolpidae alono had the right to inter- 
pret it, whence they are sometinies called 
Exegetae (eftiyi/TaQ. In caaee for which the 
law had made no provisions, they acted ac- 
cording to their own discretion. In some 
cases, when a person was convicted of gross 
violation of the public institutions of his 
country, the people, besides sending the 
offender into exile, added a clause in their 
verdict that a curse should be pronounced 
upon him by the Eumolpidae. But the £u- 
molpidac could pronounce such a curse only 
at the command of the people, and might 
afterwards bo compelled by the people to 
revoke it, and purify the person whom they 
had cursed before. 

EUPATRIDAE (eviraTpiSot), descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which 
in early times the nobility of Attica was de- 
signated. In the division of the inhabitants 
of Attica into three classes, which is ascribed 
to Theseus, the Eupatridac were the first 
class, and thus formed a compact order of 
nobles, united by their interests, rights, and 
privileges. They were in the exclusive pos- 
session of all the ci^^l and religious offices in 
the state, ordered the affairs of religion, and 
interpreted the laws human and divine. The 
king was thus only the first among his equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- i 
ration of his office. By the legislation of 
Polon, the political power and influence of 
the Eupatridac as an order was broken, and 
property instead of birth was made the 
standard of political rights. But as Solon, 
like all ancient legislators, abstained from 
abolishing any of the religious institutions, 
those families of the Eupatridae, in which 
certain priestly othces and functions were 
hereditary, retained these distinctions down 
to a very late period of Gwmup" history. 

EURTPXJS^ [AMBlI’'.aKATRCM.J 

EUTHTNE (|;u 6 v»t 7 ). All public officers at 
Athens were n/countahlc for their conduct 
and the manner in which they acquitted 
themselves their official duties. The 
judges in thlA popular court seem to have 
been the only' authorities who were not re- 
sponsible, for \they were themselves the 
representatives 'of the people, and would 
therefore, in tbOory, have been responsible 
to themselves. tWb account, which officers 
had to give after tike time of their office was 
over, was called and the officers sub- 

ject to it, vmvBvvotf after they had gone 
through the they become avevdvt'ot. 

Every public officer had to render his account 
within thirty days afterXthe expiration of Ms 
o^oe, and at the time wl^en he submitted to 
the euthyne any citizen ln\d the right to come 


forward and impeach him. The officers 
before whom the accounts were given were 
at Athens ten in number, called tvBvpoi oi 
Aoyicrrai', in other places efcToorat or 

yopoL. 

EvoCATT. [ExERcmrs.] 
EXAUCTORITAS. [Exeucitub.] 

EX AUGU RATIO, the act of changing a 
sacred thing into a profane one, or of taking 
away from it the sacred character which it 
had received by inauguratio, consccratio, or 
dcdicatio. Such an act was performed by 
the augurs, and never without consulting the 
pleasure of the gods, by augurium. 
EXCOlilAE. [Castra.] 

EXCUBITORES, which properly means 
, watchmen or sentiKcls of any kind, was the, 

I name more particularly given to the soldiers 
of the cohort who guarded the palace of the 
Roman emperor. 

EXEDRA (e^efipa), which properly signifies 
a scat out^f doors, came to he used for a cham- 
ber furnished with seats, and opening into a 
portico, where people met to enjoy conversa- 
tion ; such as the rooms attached to a gym- 
nasium, which were used for the lectures 
and disputations of the rhetoricians and phi- 
losophers. In old Greek the word A^(7x»? 
apxiears to have had a similar meaning ; but 
the ordinary use of the word is for a larger 
and more iiublic place of resort than the 
e$eSpa. [Lfsctik.] Among the Romans the 
word had a wider meaning, answering to 
both the Greek terms, cfeSpa and AeoTcrj* 
EXEGETAE (efTjyrjTai, interpreters) is the 
name of the Eumolpidae, by which they were 
designated as the interpreters of the laws 
relating to religion and of the sacred rites. 
[EuMouriDAE.] The name efTjyijTji? was also 
applied to those persons who served as guides 
(ciceroni) to the visitors in the most remark- 
able towns and places of Greece. 

EXERCITORIA ACTIO, an action granted 
by the edict against the excrcitor navis. By 
the tenn navis was understood any vessel, 
whether used for the navigation of rivers, 
lakes, or the sea. The exercitor navis is the 
person to whom all the ship’s gains and earn- 
ings (obventionea et reditua) belong, whether 
he is the owner, or has hired the ship {par 
averaionem) from the owner for a time defi- 
nite or indefinite. 

EXERCITUS («rrpaT«Js), army. (1) Gbxxk. 
1 . Spartan Army . — ^In all the states ol 
Greece, in the earliest as in later times, the 
general tyip of their military organisation 
was the phalanx^ a body of troops in close 
; array with a long spear as their prigoipal 
I weapon. It was among the Dorians* 

I especially among the Spartans, that this tyi^ 
was most rigidly adhered to. The strength 
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of tlicir military array consisted in the heavy- 
armed infantry (SirAtrat). They attached 
comparatively small importance to their 
cavalry, vrhioh “was always inferior. Indeed, 
the Thessalians and Boeotians were the only 
Greek people who distinguished themselves 
much for their cavalry; scarcely any other 
states had territories adapted for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry. The whole life of a Spartan 
was little else than either the preparation for 
or the prnetice o^ var. The result was, that 
in the strictness of their discipline, the pre- 
cision and facility with which they performed 
their military evolutions, and the skill and 
power with which they used their weapons, 
the Spartans Mere unrivalled among the 
Grr'eks. The heavy-armed infantry of the 
Spartan armies was composed iiartly of 
genuine Spartan citizens, partly of Perioaci. 
Every Spartan citizen was liable to military 
service (e/a^powpos) from the age^f twenty 
to the age of sixty years. They were divided 
into six divisions called p.6pat, under the 
command or superintendence of a polcmarch, 
each mora being subdivided into four Adxoi 
(commanded by AoxayoO. each Adxos into two 
7rti/T-,,/co<TTV€5 (headed by TrtimjKoo-r^pes), each 
n€VTr)Ko<rrvs into two evwjaoTiot (headed by 
cnomotarchs). The evtaftoriat were so called 
from the men composing them being bound 
together by a common oath. These were not 
merely divisions of troops engaged in actual 
military expeditions. The whole body of 
citizens at all times formed an army, whether 
they were congregated at head-quarters in 
Sparta, or a portion of them were detached 
on foreign service. The strength of a mora 
on actual service, of course, varied, according 
to circumstances. To judge by the name 
pentecostys, the normal number of a mora 
would have been 400 ; but 500, COO, and 
900 are mentioned as the number of men in a 
mora on different occasions. When in the 
field, each mora of infantry was attended by 
a mora of cavalry, consisting at the most of 
loo men, and commanded by an hipparmost 
tiimopfiocrr^s). Plutarch mentions squadrons 
(ovAopoO of fifty, which may possibly be the 
same divisions. The cavalry seems merely 
to have been employed to protect the flanks, 
and but little regard was paid to it. The 
corps of 300 tirircif formed a sort of body- 
guard for the king, and consisted of the flower 
of the young soldiers. Though called horse- 
me^ they fought on foot. A Sputan army, 
divided as above described, was efrawn up in 
the d^se array of the phalanx, the depth of 
whiolr depended upon circumstances. An 
0uiur{a flometimes made but a single file, 
gOBUotiiiios Iras drawn up in three or siv fil^ 
The emomotarch stood at the head of 


his file (irpwToirraTijs), or at the head of the 
right-hand file, if the enomotia was broken 
up into more than one. The last man was 
called oupayds. It was a matter of great 
importance that ho, like the cnomotarch» 
should be a man of strength and skill, as in 
certain evolutions he would have to lead the 
movements. The conimander-in-chlef, who 
■was usually the king, had his station some- 
times in the centre, more commonly on the 
right wing. The commands of the general 
were issued in the first place to the pole-' 
marchs, by these to the lochagi, by these 
again to the pcntecostcrcs, by the latter to 
the enomotarchr., and by these last to their 
respective divisions. From the orderly man- 
ner in which this was done, commands were 
transmitted with great rapidity : every sol- 
dier, in fact, regulating the movements of the 
man behind him, every two being connected 
together as irpwTotrraTijs and eTrtoraTijs. In 
later times the king was usually accompanied 
by two ephors, as controllers and advisers. 
These, with the polemarchs, the four Pythii, 
three peers (opotoi), who had to provide for 
the neccbsities of the king in war, the laphy- 
ropolac and some other officers, constituted 
what was called the damosia of the king. 
The Spartan hoplites were accompanied in 
the field by helots, partly in the capacity of 
attendants, partly to serve as light-armed 
troops. The number attached to an army 
was probably not uniform. At Flatacae each 
Spartan was accompanied by seven helots; 
but that was probably an extraordinary case. 
One helot in particular of those attached to 
each Spartan was called his Bepantav, and 
performed the functions of an armourer or 
shieldbcarcr. Xenophon calls them virao-- 
iTivrai, In extraordinary cases, helots served 
as hoplites, and in that case it was usual to* 
give them their liberty. A separate troop in 
the Lacedaemonian army was formed by the 
Sciritae (Sicipirai), originally, no doubt, in- 
habitants of the district Sciritis. The arms 
of the phalanx consisted of the long spear 
and a short sword ((v^Ai 7 ). The chief part 
of the defensive armour was the large brazeii 
shield, which covered the body ftrom tbe 
shoulder to the Imcc, suspended, as in 
ancient times, by a thong round the neck^ 
and managed by a simple handle or ring 
(irdpirof). Besides this, they had the ordi- 
nary armour of the hoplito [Aema.] The 
heavy-armed soldiers wore a scarlet uniform- 
The Spartan encampments were circular- 
Only the heavy-armed were stationed within 
them, tbft cavalry being placed to look out, and 
the helots being kept as much as possible out- 
side. Preparatory to a battle the Spartan 
soldier dressed his hair and erowned hhnsell 
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.as others would do for a feast. The signal 
for attack was given not by the trumpet, but 
by the music of flutes, and sometimes also of 
the lyre and cithara, to which the men sang 
the battle song (iratdv The object 

of the music was not so much to inspirit the 
men, as simply to regrulate the march of the 
phalanx. This rhythmical regularity of move- 
ment was a point to which the Spartans 
attached great importance. 

2. Athenian Army . — In Athens, the mili- 
tary system was in its leading principles the 
same as among the Spartans, though differing 
in detail, and carried out with less exactness ; 
inasmuch os when Athens became powerful, 
greater attention was paid to the navy. Of 
the four classes into which the citizens were 
arranged by the constitution of Solon, the 
citizens of the first and second served as ca- 
valry, or as commanders of the infantry {still 
it need not be assumed that the iimw never 
served os heavy-armed infantry), those of 
the third class (^wytTat) formed the heavy- 
armed infantry. The Thetes served either 
as light-armed troops on land, or on board 
the ships. The same general principles re- 
mained when the constitution was remodelled 
by Cleisthenes. The cavalry service con- 
tinued to be compulsory on the wealthier 
class. Every citizen was liable to service 
from his eighteenth to his sixtieth year. On 
reaching their eighteenth year, the young 
citizens were formally enrolled eis rtjv Xijfiop- 
XiKbv ypap.fLtLTiZoVf and received a shield and 
spear in a public assembly of the people, 
binding themselves by oath to perform rightly 
the duties of a citizen and a soldier. During 
the first two years, they were only liable to 
service in Attica itself, chiefly as garrison 
soldiers in the different fortresses in the 
country. During this period, they were 
called irepiiroXoi. Members of the senate 
during the period of their office, farmers of 
the revenue, choreutae at the Dionysia during 
the festival, in later times, traders by sea 
also, were exempted from military service. 
Any one bound to serve who attempted to 
avoid doing so, was liable to a sentence of 
drcMia. The resident aliens commonly served 
as heavy-armed soldiers, especially for the 
purxKise of garrisoning the city. They were 
prohibited from serving as cavalry. Slaves 
were only employed as soldiers in coses of 
great necessity. Of the details of the Athe- 
nian military organisation, we hi^ve no dis- 
tinct accounts as we have of those of Sparta. 
The heavy-armed troops, as was the universal 
practice in Greece, fought in phalanx order. 
They were arranged in bodies in a manner i 
dex>endent on the political divisions of the 
eiliacns. The soldiers of each tribe | 


formed a separate body in the army, also 
called a tribe, and these bodies stood in some 
preconcerted order. It seems that the name 
of one division was rd^iv, and of another 
A 0 X 09 , but in what relations these stood to 
the and to each other, we do not learn. 

Every hoplite was accompanied by an at- 
tendant (irinjp^TTjs) to take charge of his bag- 
gage, and carry his shield on a march. 
Each horseman also had a servant, called 
imroKopoif to attend to his horse. For the 
command of the army, there were chosen 
every year ten generals [Stbateoi], and ten 
taxiarchs [TAXiAncni], and for the cavalry, 
two hipparchs (imrapxoi) and ten phylarchs 
(tfivKapxoi). Respecting the military func- 
tions of the apxwv TTOAepapxof, see the article 
Arciion. The number of strategi sent with 
an army was not uniform. Three was a 
common number. Sometimes one was in- 
vested wiQ) the supreme command ; at other 
times, they either took the command in turn 
(as at Marathon), or conducted their opera- 
tions by common consent (as in the Sicilian 
expedition). The practice of paying the 
troops when upon service was first intro- 
duced by Pericles. The pay consisted partly 
of wages (/aiordbs), partly of provisions, or, 
more commonly, provision-money (o-cnjpeVioi/). 
The ordinary purOo^ of a hoplite was two 
obols a day^ The trirripiaiov amounted to two 
obols more. Hence, the life of a soldier was 
called, proverbially, rerpto/Sohov pios. Officers 
received twice as much ; horsemen, three 
times ; generals, four times as much. The 
horsemen received pay even in time of peace, 
that they might always be in readiness, und 
also a sum of money for their outfit (leuia- 
orroo-iO. As regards the military strength of 
the Athenians, we find 10,000 heavy-armed 
soldiers at Marathon, 8,000 heavy armed, and 
as many light armed at Plataeae ; and at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war there were 
18,000 heavy armed ready for foreign service, 
and 16,000 consisting of those beyond the 
limits of the ordinary military ago and of 
the metoeci, for garrison service. It was the 
natural result of the national character of 
the Athenians and their democratical consti- 
tution, that military discipline was much less 
stringent among them than among the Spar- 
tans, and after defeat especially it was often 
found extremely difficult to maintain it. The 
generals had some power of pu nishing jpili- 
tary offences on the spot, but for the greater 
number of such offences a species of oourt- 
maxtial was held, consisting of pcrsoi^vrh^ 
had served in the army to which the ol^bder 
belonged, and presided over by the strategiiC> 
Various rewards also wore held out (br those 
who especially distinguiBhed themselves for 
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their courage or conduct, in the shape of 
chaplets, statues, &o. The Feltastae (ireA- 
ToaraO, SO called from the kind of shield 
-which they wore [Pelta], were a class of 
troops of which we hear very little before the 
end of the Peloponnesian war. The Athe- 
nian general Iphicrates introduced some im- 
portont improvements in the mode of arming 
them, combining as far as possible the pecu- 
liar advantages of heavy (oirAlToi) and light 
armed (^iaoi) troops. He substituted a linen 
corslet for the coat of mail worn by the hop- 
lites, and lessened the shield, while he doubled 
the length of the spear and sword. He even 
look the pains to introduce for them an im- 
proved sort of shoe, called after him ’I<>ticpa- 
This equipment proved very effective. 
The almost total destruction of a mora of 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed troops by a body 
of peltastae under the command of Iphicrates 
was an exploit that became vers famous. 
When the use of mercenary troops became 
general, Athenian citizens seldom served ex- 
cept os volunteers, and then in but small 
numbers. The employment of mercenaries 
led to considerable alterations in tho military 
system of Greece. War came to be studied 
as an art, and Greek generals, rising above 
the old simple rules of warfare, became tac- 
ticians. Epaminondas was the first who 
adopted the method of charging in column, 
concentrating his attack upon one point of 
the hostile lino, so as to throw the whole into 
confusion by breaking through it. 

3. Macedonian Army. — Philip, king of 
Macedonia, made several improvements in 
the arms and arrangement of the phalanx. 
The spear (<rdpi<r<ro or <rdp«ra), -anth which 
the soldiers of the Macedonian phalanx were 
armed, was 24 feet long ; but the ordinary 
length was 21 feet, and the lines were ar- 
ranged at such distances that tho spears of 
the fifth rank projected three feet beyond the 
first, so that every man in the front rank was 
protected by five spears. Besides the spear 
they carried a short sword. The shield was 
very large and covered nearly the whole body, 
so that on favourable ground on impenetrable 
front was presented to the enemy. The sol- 
diers were also defended by helmets, coats of 
mail, and greaves; bo that any thing like 
rapid movement was impossible. The ordi- 
nary depth of the phalanx was sixteen files, 
though, depths of eight and df thirty-two are 
also mentioned. Egflh of sixteen was 
called A6xov. Two loohl mode T dtTocAta ; 
t wo made a verpopx*^ consisting of 

tixty#»i 2 r men ; two tetrarohies made a ; 
i jWro a otivToeypA ©r feiwyio, to which 
were attadhdd five sapemumeraxieoy a herald, 
an ensign, a trumpeter, a servant, and an 


ofl&cer to bring up the rear (evpay^r) ; two « 
syntagmata formed a pcntacosiarchia, two of 
which made a xt\iapxLa, containing 1024 
men ; two ebUiarebies made a reAov, and two 
tAt) made a phalangarchia or phalanx in the 
narrower sense of the word, the normal num- 
ber of which would therefore be 4096. It 
was commanded by a polemarcb or strategus ; 
four such bodies formed the larger phalanx, 
the normal number of which would be 16,384. 
'When drawn up, the two middle sections 
constituted what was termed tho the 

others being called K^para or wings. The 
phalanx, soldiers in the army of Alexander 
amounted to 18,000, and were divided not 
into four, but into six divisions, each named 
after a Macedonian province, from which it 
was to derive its recruits. These bodies are 
oftener called Tot««.s than by the 

historians, and their leaders taxiarchs or 
strategi. The phalanx of Antiochus consisted 
of 16,000 men, and was formed into ten divi- 
sions Cfiepif') of 1600 each, arranged 50 broad 
and 32 deep. The phalanx, of course, be- 
came all but useless, if its ranks were broken. 
It required, therefore, level and open ground, 
so that its operations were restricted to very 
narrow limits ; and being incapable of rapid 
movement, it became alniost helpless in the 
face of an active enemy, unless accompanied 
by a sufficient number of cavalry and light 
troops. Tho light armed troops vi ere arranged 
in files eight deep. I our lochi formed a 

oT/oTotris, and then larger divisions were suc- 
cessively formed, each being the double of 
the one below it ; the largest (called en-traypa), 
consisting of 8192 men. The cavalry (ac- 
cording to Aelianus), were arranged in an 
analogous manner, tho lowest division or 
squadron (IM), containing 64 men, and the 
Buccessivo larger divisions being each tho 
double of that below it ; the highest (eirtTaypa) 
containing 4096. Both Philip and Alexan- 
der attached great importance to the cavalry, 
which, in their armies, consisted partly of 
Macedonians, and partly of Thessalians. Tho 
Macedonian horsemen were the flower of the 
young nobles. They amounted to about 1200' 
in number, forming eight squadrons, and, 
under the name ertupot, formed a sort of 
body-guard for the king. The Thessalian 
cavalry consisted chiefly of the 61ite of the 
wealthier class of the Thessalians, but inclu- 
ded also a number of Grecian youth flrom 
other states. There was also a guard of foot 
soldiers (i«wirM 7 Tat), whom we find greatly 
distinguishing themselves in the campaignt 
of Alexander. They seem to be identlaal with 
the yrc^tfroipot, of whom we find mentioa. 
They amounted to about 8000 men, arranged 
In Mx battalions There was also a 
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, troop called Argyraspids, from the silver \»'itli 
which their shields were ornamented. They 
seem to have been a species of peltastao. 
Alexander also organised a kind ef troops 
called SiftaxcUf who were something inter- 
mediate between cavalry and infantry, being 
designed to fight on horseback or on foot, as 
oircnmstances required. It is in the timo of 
Alexander the Great, that wc first meet with 
artillery in the train of a Grecian army. Ills 
balistae and catapeltae were frcciuontly em- 
ployed with great effect, as, fur instance, at 
the passage of the Jaxartes. 

( 2 ) RoMAJf. General RcmarTcs on the 
Legion. — ^The name Legio is coeval with the 
foundation of Rome, and denot^'d a body of 
troops, which, although subflividcd into seve- 
ral smaller bodies, was regarded as forming 
nn organised whole. It was not equivalent to 
what wc call a regiment^ inasmuch as it con- 
tained troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, 
and, when military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also; it might thus, so 
far, be regarded as a complete army^ but on 
the other hand the number of soldiers in a 
legion was fixed within certain limits, never 
much exceeding 6000, and hence when war 
was carried on upon a large scale, a single 
army, under the command of one general, 
frequently contained two, three, or more 
legions, besides a large number of auxiliaries 
of various denominations. The legion for 
many centuries was composed exclusively of 
Roman citizens. By the ordinances of Ser- 
vius Tullius those alone who were enrolled in 
the five classes were eligible, and one of the 
greatest changes introduced by Marius (m. c. 
107) was the admission of all orders of citi- 
zens, including the lowest, into the ranks. 
Up to the year n.c. 107, no one was permit- 
ted to serve among the regular troops of the 
state, except those who were regarded as 
possessing a strong personal interest in the 
stability of the commonwealth ; but the prin- 
ciple having been at this period abandoned, 
the privilege was extended after the close of 
the Social War (b.c. 87) to nearly the whole 
of the free population of Italy, and by the 
famous edict of Caracalla (or perhaps of M. 
Aurelius), to the whole Roman world. Long 
before this, however, the legions were raised 
chiefly in the provinces; but it docs not 
appear that the admission of foreigners not 
subjects was ever practised upon a large 
scale until the rtdgn of the second Claudius 
(▲.D. 268 — 270), who incorporated a large 
body of vanquished Goths, and of Probus 
(a. n. 276 — 282), who distributed 16,000 
Germans among legionary and frontier bat- 
talions. From this time forward what had 
sniginally been the leading characteristic of 


the legion was rapidly obliterated, so that 
under Diocletian, Constantine, and their suc- 
cessors, the best soldiers in the Roman ar- 
mies were barbarians. The practice of 
granting pensions for long service in the 
shape of donations of land was first intro- 
duced upon a large scale after the Mithri- 
datic wars. Ilencc, when Augustus, in 
compliance with the advice of Maecenas, 
determined to provide for the security of the 
distant provinces, and for tranquil submis- 
sion at home by the establishment of a pow- 
erful standing army, he found the public 
mind in a great degree prepared for such a 
measure, and the distinction between soldier 
and civilian unknown, or at least not recog- 
nised before, became from this time forward 
as broadly marked as in the most pure mili- 
tary despotisms of ancient or modem times. 
The legions were originally numbered ac- 
cording the order in which they were 
raised. As they became permanent, the 
same numbers remained attached to the same 
corps, which were moreover distinguished by 
various epithets of which we have early 
examples in the Logio Martian and the Legio 
Quinta Alauda. [Alauda.] Several legions 
bore the same number : thus there were four 
Firsts^ five Seconds^ and five Thirds, The 
total number of legions under Augustus was 
twenty-five, under Alexander Severus thirty- 
two, hut during the civU wars the number 
was far greater. — ^Tho number of soldiers 
who, at different periods, were contained in a 
legion, does not appear to have been abso- 
lutely fixed, but to have varied within mo- 
derate limits. Under Romulus the legion 
contained 3000 foot soldiers. It is bighl> 
probable that some change may have been 
introduced by Servius Tullius, but, in so far 
as numbers are concerned, we have no evi- 
dence. From the expulsion of the Kings 
until the second year of the second Punic 
War, the regular number may be fixed at 
4000 or 4200 infantry. From the latter 
period until the consulship of Marius the 
ordinary number may be fixed at from 5000 
to 5200. For some centuries after Marius 
the numbers varied from 5000 to 6200, gene- 
rally approaching to the higher limit. Amid 
all the variations with regard to the infantry, 
300 horsemen formed the regular comple- 
ment {Justus equitatus) of the legion. When 
troops were raised for a service which re- 
quired special arrangements, the number of 
horsemen Svas sometimes increased beyond 
300. It must be observed, however, that 
these remarks with regard to ihe*|tvalTy 
I apply only to the period before Marias. 

I now proceed to consider the organisation df 
the legion at five different periods* 
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First Feriod. Scrvius TitlUm, The legion 
of Serrius is so closely connected -with the 
Comitia Centuriata that it has already been 
discussed in a former article [Comitia], and it 
is only necessary to repeat here that it 'was a 
phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the 
front ranks being furnihhed -with a complete 
suit of armour, their -weapons being long 
spears, and their chief defence the rouhd 
Argolic shield {clipeua), 

tSeeo7id Period. llic Great Latin War^ 
ji.c. 340. Our authority for this period is 
Livy (viii. 8). Tho legion in n.r. 340 had 
almost entirely discarded tho tactics of the 
phalanx. It was now drawn up in three, or 
perhaps we ought to say, in live linos. The 
soldiers of the first line, called Jff astatic con- 
sist o J of youths in the first bloom of manhood 
difetiibutod into 15 companies or maniploH 
{inampnU)j a moderate spaec being loft 
between each. The maniple crj|itaincd (>0 
privates, 2 centurif)iis {cenfurionet)^ and a 


standard bearer {yexillarius) ; two thirds 
were heavily armed and bore the sctitum or 
large oblong shield, tho remainder carried 
only s spear {hast a) and light javelins {gaesa). 
The second line, the Prinripes, was composed 
of men in the full vigour of life, divided in 
like manner into 15 maniples, all heavily 
armed (scutati omnes). The two linos of 
the llastati and Principes taken together 
amounted to 30 maniples, and formed the 
A ntepilani. The third line, the Triarii, com- 
posed of tried veterans, was also in 15 divi- 
sions, hut each of these was triple, containing 
3 inanipuli, 180 privates, 6 centurions, and S 
vexillai d. In these triple i&anipuli tho vete- 
rans er triarii proper formed the front ranks ; 
immediately behind them stood the Porarii, 
inferior in age and prowess, while tho Ao- 
censi oi supernumeraries, less trustworthy 
than cither, were posted in the extreme rear. 
The battle array may be thus represented. 
The fight was commenced by the Jtorarii, so 
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called because the light missiles u hich they 
sprinkled among the foe were like the drops 
which are the foreiuimcrs of the thunder 
shower, who, running forwards between the 
ranks of the antepilani, acted as tirailleurs ; 
when they were driven in they returned to 
their station behind the triarii, and the battle 
began in earnest by the onset of the hastati ; 
if they were imable to make any impression 
they retired between the ranks of the prin- 
cipes, who now advanced and bore the brunt 
of the combat, supiioTted by the hastati, who 
had rallied in their rear. If the principes 
a^o failed to make an impression, they re- 
tired through the openings between the 
maniples of the triarii, who up to this time 
had been crouched on the ground (hence 
called subsidiarii), but now aiftso to make 
the last eflbrt (whence the phrase rem ad 
iri^lHos redisae), No longer retaining the 
^Open order of the two first lines, they closed 
up their ranks so as to present an unbroken 
Use of heavy-armed veterans in trout, while 


the rorarii and accensi, pressing up from 
behind, gave weight and consistency to the 
mass, — an arrangement bearing evidence to 
a lingering predilection fur the principle of 
the phalanx, and exhibiting, just as we might 
expect at that period, tho Roman tactics in 
their transition state. It must bo observed 
that the words ot'do^ manipulus, vexillum, 
although generally kept distinct, are through- 
out the chapter used as synonymous. Livy 
concludes by saying, that four legions were 
commonly levied, each consisting of 5000 in- 
fantry and 300 horse. "We must suppose that 
he speaks in round numbers in so far as tbe in- 
fantry are concerned, for according to his own 
calculations the numbers will stand thus 
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THrd Period, During the wars of the 
granger 8ci^. Polybius describes minutely 
tho method pursued in raislngr the four 
legions during this period. Under ordinai-y 
circumstances they were levied yearly, two 
being assigned to each consul. It must be 
obsonred that a regular consular army {Justus 
eonardaria exerdtus) no longer consisted of 
Roman legions only, but as Italy became 
gradually subjugated, the various states under 
the dominion of Rome were bound to furnish 
a oontingrrat, and the number of allies {socii) 
usually exceeded that of citizens. They were, 
however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the 
camp and in the battle field. After the elec> 
tion of consuls was concluded, the first step 
was to choose the 24 chief ofilcers of the 
legions, named tribuni militum. The oonsuls 
then summoned to the Capitol all citizens 
eligible for military service. They first 
divided tho 24 tribunes into 4 parties of 6, 
and tho tribes were next summoned in suc- 
cession by lot. The tribe whose lot came out 
first being called up, they picked out from it 
four youths, as nearly matched as possible in 
age and form ; out of these four, the tribunes 
of the first legion chose one, the tribunes of 
the second legion one of the remaining three ; 
the tribunes of the third legion, one of the 
remaining two, and the lust fell to the fourth 
legion. Upon the next tribe being called up, 
the first choice was given to tho tribunes of 
the second legrion, the second choice to those 
of the third, and the last man fell to the first 
legion. On the next tribe being called up, 
the tribunes of tho third legion had the first 
choice, and so on in succession, the object in 
view being that the four legions should be as 
nearly alike as possible, not in the number 
only, but in the quality of the soldiers. This 
process was continued until the ranks were 
complete. In ancient times, the cavalry 
wore not chosen until after the infantrj’' levy 
was concluded, but when Polybius wrote, tho 
cavalry were picked in tho first place from 
tho list on which they were enrolled by the 
censor according to their fortune, and 300 
were apportioned to each legion. The levy 
being cmnpleted, the tribunes collected the 
men belonging to their respective legions, 
and making one individual stand out from 
the rest administered to him an oath 
that he would obey orders and execute to 
the best of his ability the command of his 
officers.** {Sacramento milites adhere s. ro- 
garSf aaeramentum s. aacramento dicore.) The 
rest of the soldiers then came forward one by 
one, and swore to do what the first had 
bound himself to perform. At the same time 
the consuls gave notice to the magistrates of 
those towns in Italy in alliance with R^me, 


from whom they desired to receive a contin- 
gent, of the number which each would be 
required to furnish, and of the day and place 
of gathering. The allied cities levied their 
troops and administered the oath much in 
the same manner as the Romans, and then 
sent them forth after appointing a commander 
and a paymaster. The soldiers having again 
assembled, the men belonging to each legrion 
were separated into four divisions. 1. 1000 
of the youngest and poorest were set apart 
to form the VeUteSf the light-armed troops, 
or skirmishers of the legion. 2. 1200 who 
came next in age (or who were of tho same 
age with the preceding but more wealthy), 
formed the Hastati. 8. 1200, consisting of 
those in the full vigour of manhood, formed 
the Principes. 4. 600, consisting of the 
oldest and most experienced, formed the 
Triarii. When tho number of soldiers in 
the Icgioq^ exceeded 4000, tho first three 
divisions were increased proportionally, but 
the number of the Triarii remained always 
the same. The Hastati, Principes, and Triarii 
were each divided into ten companies, called 
Manipult. The Velitcs were not divided 
into companies, hut were distributed equally 
among tho Ilastati, Principes, and Triarii. 
Before the division of the three classes into 
maniples, officers were appointed inferior to 
the tribunes. 30 men were chosen by merit, 

10 from tho nastati, 10 from the Principes, 
and 10 from the Triarii ; and this first choico 
being completed, 30 more in like manner. 
These 60 officers, of whom 20 were assigned 
to each of the three classes, and distributed 
equally among the maniples, were nanuii 
centiirioneSf or ordinum ductores^ and each of 
the 60 chose for himself a Lieutenant {optio), 
who, being posted in the rear of the company 
while tho centurion was at the head, was 
named ovpayd (i. e. Tergidttetor) by the 
Greeks, so that in each maniple there were 
two centurions and two optiones. Further, 
the centurions selected out of each maniple 
two of the bravest and most vigorous men as 
standard bearers {vcxillariij signiferi). Tho 
first elected centurion of the whole had a 
scat in the military council, and in each 
maniple the first chosen commanded the 
right division of the maniple, and the other 
the left. Each of these subdivisions of the 
maniple was called centuria. The cavalry 
were divided into 10 troops {turmae)^ and 
out of eacbi^of these 3 officers were chosen, 
named decunonest who named 3 lieutenants 
{optionee). In each troop the decurlo first 
chosen commanded the whole troop,* and 
foiling him, the second. The infantry ftir^ 
nished by the aoeii was for the most part 
equal in number to the Roman tegions, the 
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cavalry twice or thrice os numerous, and the 
whole were divided equally between the two 
consular armies. Each consul named twelve 
superior officers, who were termed PraefecH 
Sociorunif and eorresponded to the legionary 
tribunes. A selection was then made of the 
best men, to the extent of one-flfth of the 
infantry and one-third of the cavalry ; these 
were formed into a separate corps under the 
name of extraordinariif and on the march 
and in the camp were always near the person 
of the consul. The remainder were divided 
into two equal portions, and were styled 
respectively the Dertera Ala and the ShiJstra 
Ala [Ala"]. — Agmen or Lme of March. The 
Extraordinarii Pedites led the van followed 
by the right wing of the infantry of the allies 
and the baggage of these two divisions ; next 
came one of the Roman legions with its bag- 
gage following ; next the other Roman legion 
with its own baggage, and that gif the left 
wing of the allies, who brought up the rear. 
The different corps of cavalry sometimes fol- 
lowed immediately behind the infantry to 
which they were attached, sometimes rode on 
the flanks of the beasts of burden, at once 
protecting them and preventing them from 
straggling. Generally, when advancing 
through a country in which it was necessary 
to guard against a sudden onset, the troops, 
instead of proceeding in a loose straggling 
column, were kept together in close compact 
bodies ready to act in any direction at a 
moment’s warning, and hence an army under 
these circumstances was said agniine quad- 
rato inoedere. Some doubt exists with re- 
gard to the force of the term Agme7i Pilatum 
as distinguished from Agmen Quadratum. 
Yarro defines the agmen pilatum as a com- 
pact body marching without beasts of bur- 
then. "Where the phrase occurs in poetry, it 
probably denotes merely “ columns bristling 
with spears.” To the preceding particulars 
from Polybius, the following may be added. 

1. The levy {delectm.) According to the 
principles of the constitution, none were 
enrolled in the legion, except freeborn citi- 
zens {ingenut) above the age of 17, and 
under the ago of 60, possessing not less than 
4000 asses : but in times of peculiar diffi- 
culty, these conditions were not insisted 
upon. In such times all formalities were 
dispensed with, and every man capable of 
bearing arms was summoned to join in ward- 
ing off the threatened danger, a force raised 
under such circumstances being termed auH- 
tejHw s. ittmultuarvus exercitus. If citizens 
between the ages of 17 and 46 did not appear 
w and answer to their names, they might be 
punished in various ways,— by fine, by im- 
prlaonmenti by stripes, by confiscation of 


their property, and even, in extreme cases, 
by being sold as Slaves. At the same time, 
causes might be Alleged which were rccog* 
nised as forming a legitimate ground for ex- 
emption {vacatio jmta militiae). Thus, all 
who had served for the full period of 20 
years were relieved from further service, 
although they might still be within the regu- 
lar age ; and so, in like manner, when they 
were afflicted by any grievous malady, or 
disabled by any personal defect, or engaged 
in any sacred or civil offices which required 
their constant attendance; but these and 
similar pleas, although sustained under ordi- 
nary circumstances, might be rendered void 
by a decree of the senate ” ne vocationes 
valerent.” While those who had served for 
the stipulated period were entitled to immu- 
nity for the future, even although within the 
legal age, and were styled Ihneritiy so on the 
other hand, it appears from some passages in 
the classics, that persons who had not com- 
pleted their regular term within the usual 
limits, might be forced, if required, to t ( i ve 
between the ages of 45 and 50. Towards 
the close of the republic, and under the em- 
pire, when the legions became permanent, 
the soldier who had served his full time re- 
ceived a regular discharge (mwrio), together 
with a bounty {praemium) in money or an 
allotment of land. The jurists distinguish 
throe kinds of discharge : — 1. Missio honestOy 
granted for length of service. 2. Missio 
causaritty in consequence of bad health. 3. 
Missio ignominiostty when a man was druni- 
med out for bad conduct. It frequently 
happened that emeriti were induced to con- 
tinue in the ranks, either from attachment to 
the person of the general, or from hopes of 
profit or promotion, and were then called 
veteraniy or when they joined an army, in 
consequence of a special invitation, evocati. 

2. The division of the legion into Cohortesy 
Manipuliy CenturiaCy Signa, Ordwes, Contuhrr- 
nia. — (i.) Cohortes. Polybius takes no notice 
of the Cohorty a division of the legion often 
mentioned in the Roman writers. "When the 
soldiers of the legion were classified os "Ve- 
lites, Hastati, Principes and Triarii, the co- 
hort contained one maniple of each of the 
three latter denominations, together with 
their complement of Vclites, so that when 
the legion contained 4000, each cohort would 
consist of 60 Triarii, 120 Principes, 120 
Hastati, and 100 Velitos, in aU 400 men. 
The number of cohorts in a legion being 
always 10, and the cohorts, during the 
republic, being all equal to each other, the 
strength of the cohort varied from time to 
time with the strength of the legion, and 
thaz at different periods ranged between tbe 
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limits of 300 and 600. They yrere re^larly 
numbered from 1 to 1 0, the centurion of the first 
century of the first maniple of the first cohort 
was the guardian of the eagle, and hence the 
first cohort seems always to have been re- 
"garded as superior in dignity to the rest. Late 
writers, instead of cohortesy prefer the some- 
what vague term numcri, which appears in 
Tacitus and Suetonius, and perhaps even in 
■Cicero. Numcri seems to have signified 
strictly the muster roll, whence the phrases 
referre in numcrosy dtstribucre in numerosy 
and thus served to denote any body of 
legionaries. Whenever CoJiors occurs in 
4;he Latin classics in connection with the 
legion, it always signifies a specific division 
•of the legion ; but it is very frequently found, 
in the general sense of battalion , to denote 
troops altogether distinct from the legion. 
— (ii.) Manipulua. The original meaning of 
this word, which is derived from manusy was 
a handful or wisp of hapy straWy ferny or the 
likcy and this, according to Homan tradition, 
affixed to the end of a pole, formed the pri- 
mitive military standard in the days of Ro- 
mulus. Hence it was applied to a body of 
soldiers serving under the same ensign. When 
the phalanx was resolved into small com- 
panies marshalled in open order, these were 
termed manipuUy and down to a very late 
period the common soldiers of the legion 
were designated as manipulares or mam- 
pulariiy terms equivalent to gregarh nii- 
litea. When the phalanx was first broken 
up, it appears that each of the three classes 
of Ilastati, Trincipcs, and Triarii, con- 
tained 15 maniples ; but before the second 
Funic war the number of maniples in 
each of these classes was reduced to 10. 
Hence it is easy to calculate the number 
•of soldiers in each maniple, according 
to the varying numbers in tlie legion, it 
being always borne in mind that the Triarii 
never exceeded 600, and that the Telites 
were not divided into maniples, but distri- 
buted equally among the heavy-armed compa- 
nies. — (iii.) Centuriac. The distribution of 
soldiers into centuriae must be regarded us co- 
eval with the origin of Rome. Plutarch speaks 
of the force led by Romulus against Amulius 
as formed of centuries ; and from the close 
connections between the centuries of Servius 
Tullius, and the organization of the military 
force, we cannot hesitate to believe that the 
term was communicated to the ranks of the 
phalanx. For a long period after the estab- 
lishment of the manipular constitution, the 
legion contained 60 centuries. — (iv.) Signum. 
This word is used to denote a dinsion of the 
legion, but it is doubtfid whether it signifies a 
ouaniple or a century. — (v.) Ordo generally 


signifies a century, and ordinum ductor is syno- 
nymous with centurioy and ducere honeaium 
ordinem means to be one of the principal 
centurions in a legion. — (vi.) Contubemium, 
This was the name given under the empire 
to the body of soldiers who were quartered 
together in the same tent. 

3. Hastatiy Principea, Triariiy Pilaniy 
Antepilaniy Anteaignaniy Principia. — The 
Haatati were so called, from having been 
armed with a haatuy the Principea from hav- 
ing occupied the front line, the Triariiy 
otherw'ise named Pilaniy from having been 
ranged bclund the first two lines as a body 
of reserve and armed with the pilumy while 
the first two lines v.'orc termed collectively 
Antepilaniy from standing in front of the 
Pilani. In process of time, it came to pass, 
that these designations no longer expressed 
the actual condition of the troops to which 
they wer(i attached. When Polybius wrote, 
ami long before that period, the Haatati were 
not armed with hastaCy but in couimon with 
the Principea bore the heavy pilum : on the 
other hand, the pilani carried hastac and not 
piluy while the Principea were not drawn uj) 
in the front, but formed the second line. 
— Antesignani. While the Hastati and Prin- 
cipcs, taken together, were sometimes termed 
Antepilaniy in contradistinction to the Triarii, 
so the Hastati alone were sometimes termed 
Anteaignaniy in contradistinction to the Prin- 
oipcs and Triarii taken together. The term 
Anteaignnni having become established as 
denoting the front ranks in a line of battle, 
was retained in this general sense long after 
the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii had dis- 
appeared. — Another term employed to denoLv 
the front ranks of an army in battle array is 
Principia, and in this sense must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Principia or 
chief street in the camp, and from Pri«- 
cipia, which in the later writers, such as 
Ammiaiius and Vegetius, is equivalent to 
principalcs nnlites. Postsignani does not 
occur in any author earlier than Ammianus 
MarccUiuus, and therefore need not be illus- 
trated here ; the Subaignanus milea of Tacitus 
seems to be the same with the Vexillarii. 

4. Jtorarii, Acoenai, Fcrentariiy Yclitciy 
Prvcubitorca . — When the Hastati had, in a 
great measure, ceased to act as tirailleurs, 
their place was supplied by the Pororei, 
whose method of fighting has been described 
above (p. 1G5). The Accenaiy as described by 
Livy, w'cre ihferior in equipment to the ro- 
rarii, although employed in a similar manner, 
and seem to have been camp-followelli or 
servants, and hence the name is given to% 
those also who attended upon magristrates or 
other officials. At a later period the aocetm 
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were supernumeraries, who served to fill up 1 
tiny vacancies which occurred in the course 
of a campaign. Another ancient term for 
light-armed soldiers was Fercntarii. The 
VelileSt called also FrooubitoreSj because they 
were employed on outpost duty when the 
Romans were encamped before an enemy, 
were first formed into a corps at the siege of 
Oapua, B. c. 211. 

5. Officers of the Legion. — Trihuni MiVitum 
were the chief ofiicers of the legion. Their 
number (six) did not vary for many centuries. 
They were originally chosen by the com- 
inanders-in-chief, tliat is, by the kings in the 
first inBtsMice, and afterwards by the consuls, 
•or a dictator, as the ease might be. In b. c. 
361 the people assumed to themselves the 
right of electing either the whole or a cer- 
tain number ; and in n. c. 31 1 it was ordained 
that they should choose sixteen for the four 
legions. In subsequent times th^ choice of 
the tribunes was divided between the consuls 
and the people ; but the proportion chosen 
by each differed at various periods. No one 
was eligible to the office of tribune who had 
not served for ten years in the infantry or 
five in the cavalry ; but this rule admitted 
of exceptions. Augustus introduced certain 
regulations altogether new. lie permitted 
the sons of senators to wear the tunica laiU 
cl a via as soon as they assumed the manly 
gown, and to commence their military career 
as tribunes, or as commanders {prae/ecti) of 
cavalry. Such persons were the Tribuni 
Laticlavii. — Centuriones. Next in rank to 

the Tribunus was the Centurio, who, as the 
name implies, commanded a century ; and 
the century, being termed also ordo, the cen- 
turions were frequently designated ordinum 
d'lctores (hence, adhnere ordines^ offerre or- 
dinesj ordines inxpetra/re, duccre honestum 
ordinenif to be one of the principal cen- 
turions, &c.). The chief ordinary duties of 
the centurions were to drill the soldiers, to 
inspect their arms, clothing, and food, to 
watch the execution of the toils imposed, to 
visit the ccntinels, and to regulate the con- 
<iuct of their men, both in the camp and in tho 
field. They also sat as judges in minor of- 
fences, and had the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, whence their badge of office 
was a vino sapling, and thus vifts is fi’c- 
<iuently used to denote the office itself. 
Of the two centurions in each maniple the 
one first chosen took the co mm and of the 
right division, the other of the left. The 
to the right was considered as the 
firsIPcentury of the maniple, and its com- 
^’knander took precedence probably with the title 
jPriorf his oompanion to the left being called 
Fosterior, the priorea in each of the three 


divisions of Triarii, Trlneipcs, and Hostati 
being the ten centurions first chosen. So 
long as these divisions were recognised, all 
the centurions of the Triarii appear to have 
ranked before those of the Principes, and all 
the centurions of the Principes before those 
of the Hastati. Moreover, since the mani- 
ples were numbered in each division from 1 
to 10, there was probably a regular progres- 
sion from the first centurion of the first 
maniple down to the second centurion of the 
tenth maniple. The first centurion of tho 
first maniple of the Triarii, originally named 
Centurio Primus^ and afterwards Centurio 
Primipili, or simply PrimipiluSy occupied a 
very conspicuous position. He stood next 
in rank to the Tribuni militum ; ho had a 
I seat in the military council ; to his charge 
was committed the cnglc of the legion, whence 
he is sometimes styled Aquilifer^ and, under 
the empire at least, his office was very lucra- 
tive. A scries of terms connected with these 
arrangements are furnished by the narrative 
which Sp. Ligustinus gives of his own career 
(Liv. xlli. 34). He thus enumerates the 
various steps of his promotion : — “ Mihi T. 
Quinctius Flamininus decumum ordinem has- 
latum adsignavit ... me imperator dignum 
judicavit cui primum hast at um prioris centu- 
riae adsignaret ... a M’. Acilio mihi primus 
princeps prioris centuriae est adsignatus . . . 
quater intra paucos onnos primum pilum 
dnxi.** The gradual ascent from the ranks 
being to the post of centurion : — 1. In the 
tenth maniple of the Hastati. 2. In the first 
century of the first maniple of the Hastati. 
3. In the first century of the first maniple of 
the Principes. 4. In the first century of the 
first maniple of the Triarii. — ^But even after 
the distinction between Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii was altogether abolished, and 
they were all blended together in the cohorts, 
the same nomenclature with regard to the 
centuries and their commanders was retained, 
although it is by no means ea«»y to perceive 
how it was applied. That great differences 
of rank existed among the centurions is evi- 
dent from the phrases primores centterionum^, 
primi ordines (t. e. chief centurions), as op- 
posed to inferiores ordines, and infimi ordines, 
and that promotion from a lower to a higher 
grade frequently took place, is evident from 
many passages in ancient authors. The 
election of optiones, or lieutenants, by the 
centurions, has been already described. 

Fourth Period. From (he times of the Orae- 
chi until the downfall of the Pepublie, After 
the times of the Gracchi the following changes 
In military affairs may bo noticed : — In the 
first consulship of Marius the legions were 
thrown open to citizens of all grades, without 
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difitincUon of ftntuno. TUe whole of the 
legloaaTies were armed and equipped In the 
name manner, all being now ftimiahed with 
the pilum ; and henoc wo see in Taciiua the 
pita and gladiA of the logionaries, opposed to 
the hattaa and •pathae of the auxiliaries. 
The logionaiiea when in battle order were no 
longer arranged in three lincH, each consist- 
ing of hna maniples, with an open s])aco be- 
tween each maniple, but in two lines, each 
oonslstlng of five cohorts, with a space be- 
tween each cohort. The younger soldiers 
were no longer placed in the front, but in 
rcscTTe, the van btnng composed of veterans, 
as may bo seen from various ]>assuges in 
C'nosar. As a necessary result of the above 
arrangements, the distinction between llas- 
tiiti, PrincipcB, and Triarii ceased to exist. 
1‘hcse names, as applied to particulai class<‘s 
of soldiers, arc not found in Caesar, in Taci- 
tus, nor in any writer upon military aff'aiis 
after the time of Marius. The Vehtes dis- 
appeared. The skirmishers, intludcd under 
the general term lent armaturu, consisted 
for the most port of foreign mercenaries pos- 
sessing peculiar skill in ilte use of some na- 
tional weapon, such ns the Balearic slingers, 
(/unditorej/)^ the Cretan archers (aagittarii), 
and, the Moorish dartiuen {jaculntoros). 
Troops of this description had, it is true, 
been employed by the Romans even before 
the second Runic war, and wore denominatctl 
leriumarinator^m armorum) avxilia; but 
now the levis amtatura consisted cvclusively 
of fnreignt'rs, were formed into a regular 
corps under their own otftoers, sitid no longer 
entered into the constitution of the legion. 
When operaUons requiring great uetlvity ' 
were undertaken, such as could nt)t be per- 
fbrmed by mere skirmishers, dctachinonta of 
legionaries were lightly equipped, and marched 
without baggage, for these spociul services ; 
and henoo the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as expedit* intlUes^ erpvditae 

i»harU*t and even expeditae The 

cavalry of the legion undernent a ehimgc in 
every respect analogous to tliat w hich took 
place in regard of the light armed troops, it 
is evident, ftvim the history of Caesar’s cam- 
paigns in Gaul, that the number of Roman 
equites attaobod to his army was very small, 
and that they were ehiefty employed ns aides- 
dr-earop, and on conildcntial missions. The 
bulk of Caesar's cavalry consisted of foreign- 
ers, a fact whieh becomes strikingly apparent 
when we read that Ariovistus having stipu- 
late 1 that the Raman general should come 
to their cottfbrence attended by oavahry alone, 
Caesar, feeling no confidence in bis Gaulish 
horse, dismounted them, and supplied their 
place by soldiers of the tenth li^on. In 


like manner they ceased to form part of the 
legion, and from this time forward we find 
the legions and the cavalry spoken of as 
completely distinct from each other. After 
the termination of the Social War, when 
most of the inhabitants of Italy became 
Roman citizens, the ancient distinction be- 
tween the Lepiones and the So/ni disappeared, 
and all who had served as Socii became in- 
corporated with the Icgiunes. An army 
during the last years of the republic and 
under the eai Her emperors consisted of JBo- 
manae Ltgionea ct Atixilia s. AiixiliareSf the 
latter term comprehending h’oops of all 
kinds, except the legions. Whenever the 
w'ord socii is applied to troops after the date 
of the Social War, it is generally to he re- 
garded ns equivalent to auxiluires. But the 
most important change of all was the csta- 
blishnient of the n\iUtary profeasion^ and the 
distinctiqg now first intri/duced between the 
civilian and the soldier. 

Fifth Poi'iod. Prom the csfahlishment of 
the empire until the age of the Ahtoniriesy ii.c. 

31 — A. D. 150. Under the empire a regular 
army consisted of a certain number of Xc- 
giones and of aupplementa^ the Supplementa 
being again divided into the imperial guards, 
which appear under several different forms, 
distinguisluHl by different names; and the 
Auxiha^ which were subdivided into Socia/t 
Cohortes anil Nationca, the latter being for 
the most part barbarians. The Legionea^ ns 
already remarked, although still composed of 
persons who enjoyed the privileges of Roman 
cit irons, were now raised almost excluelTely 
in the provinces. The legion was d!«iut'd 
into 10 cohorts, and each cohort into (> era- 
tnries; the first coliort, which had the cus- 
tody of the eagle, was double the size of the 
others, and contained 960 men, the remain- 
ing cohorts contained each 480 men ; and 
conwquently each ordinary century 80 men, 
the total strength of the legion being thus 
5280 men.— It Is during this period that we 
first meet witli the term Fexi7/aru or Vex^ 
ilia^ which occurs repeatedly in Tocitns. The 
pexiltariif or rexilla legionum^ were those 
soldiers who, after having served in the 
legion for sixteen years, became exauctoratif 
but continued to serve in company with that 
legion, under a vexiUum of their own, until 
they received their frill discharge. The 
number attached to each legion was usually 
about five six hundred. — ^The term ezows- 

torare also meant to diacharpe ffwn m&itarp 
servioe, but does not appear to have been in 
use before the Augustan period. It sii^l^ed 
both a simple discharge, and a cashiering ofi^ 
account of tHome crime. During the later 
period of the empire the latter trigniftiurtion 
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began almost exclusively to prevail. — As 
to the l^ctorian troops, see Prastokiani. — 
From the time when the cavalry were sepa- 
rated Arom the legion they were formed into 
bodies called afar, which varied in number 
according to circumstances. The Alao were 
raised in the Roman provinces and consisted, 
probably, for the most port, of citisens, or at 
least subjects. But in addition to those every 
army at this period was attended by squad- 
rons of light horse composed entirely of bar- 
barians ; and the chief duty performed b^' 
those named above was guiding the pioneers 
as they performed their labours in advance 
of the army. — Cohortea pedUatae^ were bat- 
talions raised chiefly in the provinces, com- 
posed of Homan (fttizens, of subjects and 
allies, or of citizens, allies, and subjects 
indiscriminately. To this class of troops 
belonged the cohortea atixiliares, the attxtlia 
cohortiumt and the aoctorum cohorteai/pt whom 
we read in Tacitus, together with a multitude 
of others recorded in inscriptions and named 
for the most part from the nations of whieh 
they were composed. These cohorts were 
numbered regularly like the legions. — f’o- 
horifa Hquitatae differed from the Pethtutne 
in this only, that they were made up of in- 
fantry combined with cavalry. — Claasm, 
which wo may fairly render were 

employed, according to Ilyginus, as pioneers. 
They corresponded to the Nnvalea Sucit, un- 
der the republic, who W’crc always regarded 
as inferior to regular soldiers. After tlic 
establishment by Augustus of regular perma- 
nent fleets at Misenum, liavenua, and on the 
coast of Gaul, a large body of men must have 
been required to man them, who were sometimes 
called upon to servo as ordinary soldiers. — 
I^ationea were battalions composed entirely 
of barbarians, or of the most uncivilised 
among the subjects of Borne, and were pro- 
bably chiefly employed upon outpost duties. 
— Urbenae Cohortea. Augostuo, in addition 
to the praetorian cohorts, instttttted a force 
of city guards, amounting to $090 men di- 
vided into four battalions. Tliey arc usually 
distinguished as Cohortea Urlnmae or Urhana 
militia^ their quarters, which were within 
the city, being the Urhana Caatra. — Cohortea 
Vtffilum. Augustus also organised a large 
body of night-watchers, whose chief duty was 
to act as firemen. They were divided into 
•Ohrats, in the proportion of one co- 
hort to caeb two Segiopee, were a|ptioned in 
ft«nteeii guardhouses {exeulntoria)t and called 
Oahorj^a FigUmn. ’They were commanded 
iu JPrat^eetita, who waa of equestrian 

ExMvX. [Euiuuii.] 
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old-fashioned and laughable interludes la 
verse, inserted in other plays, but chiefly Ir 
the Atellaaae. The exodium seems to have 
been intiodaoed among the Romans IVom 
Italian Greece ; but after Its introduction it 
bcoamo very popular among the Homans, und 
continued to be played down to a very l:\io 
period. 

EXOMIS («fw/us), a dress whieh had only 
a sleeve for the left arm, leaving the right 
with the shoulder and a p.'irt of the bvc'U' t 
free, and was for this reason called erotnts. 
The exomis was usually worn by slaves and 
working people. 
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EXOMUSIA (ifwfjtoota). Any Athenian 
citizen when called upon to appear as a w it- 
iicss In a court of justice ((cXtirsveiv or mjcAtj- 
T«veiv), was obliged by law to obey the sum- 
mons, unless he could establish by oath that 
he was unacquainted w'ith the case in ques- 
tion. This oath was oallcd etu/uMria, and the 
act of taking it was expressed by i( 6 f 4 .yvo^ai. 
A person oppointed to o public oSloe was at 
liberty to decline it, if ho oould take on oatI» 
that the state of his health or other circum- 
stances rendered it imimssible for hUA to 
fulfil the duties connected with it 
TTjy apxn*'» or TTji' x*‘P**™*'^*') • this oath 
was likewise called i$upotriaf or sometimes 
airufioaia, 

EXOSTBA (ifwoTpa, from a tlica- 

trical machine, by means of which things 
which had been concealed behind the curtain 
on the stage were pushed or rolled forward 
from behind lt» and thus become visible to the 
spectatoiFS* 

EXp£dITUS is opposed to iaitpeditua^ and 
signifies mxincumbered with annour or with 
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baggage (impedimen/a). llenco the epithet 
wan often applied to any portion of the llo- 
tnan army, 'when the necessity for h.iste, or 
the desire to conduct it with the greatest fa- 
cility from place to place, made it tlosir.iblc 
lo leave behind every weight that could he 
epared. 

EXFLOrAtORER. [Rpkcolatobvh.] 
EXSKQUIaE. [Ft •Mm.] 

EXSILITJM (<frvy^), banishment. (1) Giirv k. 
Banishment among the Gretk states sel- 
dom, if ever, upiK'ars ns a punishment ap- 
polnti*d by law for jiarticulnr offences. We 
might, Indeed, expect this, for the division of 
Greece into a niiinlier of independent states 
would neither admit of the establishment of 
penal colonies, as among ub, nor of the va- 
rious kmdH of exile which t\e read of iindei 
the Roman emperors. The general term 
(flight) was for the most iiart upplii «l 
in the case of those who, in older to u\uid 
some puniHhment or ilanger, removed fiom 
their own country to another. At Athens it 
took place chiefly in cases of homicide, or 
murder. An action for nilful iiiuider was 
brought before the \iciopagus, and for man- 
slaughter before the court of the Ephetae. 
The accused might, in either case, w’ithdiaw 
himself before sentence was passed ; 

but when a criminal evaded the punishment 
to which an act of mui der w ould liave ex- 
posed him had he remained in liis own 
land, ho was then banished for ever 
acK^iryine), and not allowed to return home 
even wdicn other exiles were restored upon a 
general amnesty. Demosthenes nays, that 
the word was properly applied to the 

exile of tlinso who committed murder with 
malice afor(‘thought, W'hcreas the term 
OTao^t w as used w here the act w us not in- 
tentional. The proi>erty also was eonfi-'eated 
in the former cases but not in the latter. 
When a verdict of niaiisluiii/hter w.is rt'- 
tumed, It wa* usual for the convicted party 
to leave his country hy a certain road, and 
to remain in exile till he indured some one 
of the relatives of the slain man to take eom- 
passion on Mm. We are not informed wliit 
were the consequences if the i datives of the 
(dain man refhscvl to make a reconciliation ; 
supposing that there was no compulsion, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the exile was 
allowed to return after a fixed time. Pl.iio, 
who is believed to have copicil many of his 
la-ws from the constitution of Athens, fixes 
tho period of banishment for ntansluughtcr at 
one year. — Under or banishment, us a 

general term, is comprehended Ostrarijm (otr~ 
rpiuricrja^v). Those that were ostracised did 
not lose their property, and the time, as well 
us place of their banishment, was fixed. 


This ostracism is supposed by some to have 
been instituted by Clcisthcncs, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Pcisistrutidae ; its nature and 
object are thus explained by Aristotle ; — 

** Democratical states (he observes) used to 
ostracise, and remove from the city for a do- 
finite time, those who appeared to be pre- 
eminent above their fellow-citLicns, by rca- 
s«>n of their wealtli, tho number of their 
friends, or any otlicr means of influence.’’ 
Ostracism, therefore, w’as not a punishment 
tor any crime, hut rather a precautionary re- 
moval of ♦hose who jiossesaed sufficient pov^r 
in tlie state to excite cither envy or fear. 
Thus riutarth says, it was a good-natured 
way <»f allaving cnv'y by the humiliation of 
superior dignity ;.ud pow(‘r. The manner of 
effecting it at Atli“ns was as follows ; — A 
•^pttce m tlie agora w us enclosed hy barriers, 
with ti*n entiances fui the ten tribes. By 
tliese tl# tnhc'smen cute red, each with his 
ustracon (oo-Tpajcoi*), or of tile (w'hence 

the name nstra( itm), on which was written 
the name of the individual whom he wished 
to he o‘-traci.Hed. The nine archons and the 
senate, ». c. the presidents of that body, su- 
]ierintcnded tho proceedings, and tho parly 
wlio had the greatest number of votes against 
him, supiKismg that this number amounted 
to 0000, was obliged to withdraw (gera- 
<rT^i'ai) from tho citj witliin ten days ; if the 
number of votes did not amount to 0000, no- 
thing was done. Some of the moat distin- 
guished men at Athens were removed by 
ostracism, but recalled when the city found 
their services indispensable. Among these • 
wereThemistocles, Aristeidcs, and Cimem, son 
of Mlltiades. Tlie last person against w hom it 
was used at Athens was Ilypcrliolus, a dema- 
gogue of low birth and character ; but the 
Atlu Ilians thought their own dignity com- 
promised, and osti aeism degraded by such an 
application of it, and accordingly discontinued 
the practice.— From the ostracism of Athens 
was copied the Pvtalism (weraAorfuk) of the 
Sj-raeusiiim, so called from the veraAov^ or 
loaf of tlie olive, on which was written the 
name of the person whom Ihej wished to re- 
move from the city. The removal, however, 
was only for five ye.ira ; a sufficient time, as 
they thought, to humble the piide and hopes 
of the exile, lu connection with pctalism it 
may be remarked, that if any one were 
falsely registered in a demus, or ward, at 
Athens, expulsion was called cic^vAAo- 
0opi'a, from the votes being given by leaves. 
Besides those exiled by law, or ostracised, 
there was frequently a great number of po- 
litico! exiles in Greece ; men who, havii^ 
distinguished themsclvea as the leaders of 
one party, were expelled, or obliged to te- 
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move from their native city, when the oppo- 
site faction became predominant. They are 
spoken of as ot tpevyovres or oi cKTeadinYC, and 
as oi jcareA^OKTe^ after their return (v KaBoSot) 
the word KoTayeiv being applied to those who 
were instrumental in effecting it, — (2) Ro- 
man. Banishment as a puni'jhment did not 
exist in the old Roman state. The nyuaa et 
ignii interdiction which wo so frc'quently r<*iui 
of in the republican period, was m reality 
not banishment, for it was only a ban, pro* 
nounced by the people (by a /ex), or by a 
magistrate in a criminal court, by which a 
person was deprived of water and of fire ; 
that is, of the lirst necessaries of life ; and 
its effect was to incapacitate a person from 
exercising the rights of a citizen ; in other 
words, to deprive him of his citizenship. 
Such a person might, if he chose, remain at 
Rome, and submit to the penalty of being an 
outcast, incapacitated from doing ^ly legal 
act, and liable to bo killed by any ono witli 
impunity. To avoid these dangers, a person 
suffering under such an interdict would na- 
turally withdraw from Rome, and m the 
earher republican period, if ho withdrew to 
a state between which and Rome isopoliticul 
relations existed, he i^ould become a citi/eii 
of that state. This right was c.alled ju» 
exsulandi with reference to the state to i^hieli 
the person came ; with respect to his ou n 
state, which he left, he was ex6M/, and his 
condition was cxadium ; and with resiiect to 
the state which he entered, he was wquih- 
tins.* In the same way a citizen of such a 
state had a right of going into cxsilium at 
Rome ; and at Rome he might attach himself 
{applicare »e) to a quasi-patronus. Exsillum, 
instead of being a punishment, would thus 
rather be a mode of evading punishment; 
but towards the end of the republic the 
aquae et ignis interdictio became a regular 
banishment, since the sentence usually speci- 
fied certain limits, within which a person was 
interdicted from fire and water. Thus Ci- 
cero was interdicted from ilro and water 
within 400 miles from the city. The pun- 
ishment was inflicted for various crimes, as 
vis pubiicot peculatuSf venejicium, ico. Under 
the empire there were two kinds of exsi- 
lium ; exsilium properly so called, and re/e- 
gatic ; the great distinction between the two 
was, that the former deprived a person of his 
citizenship, while the latter did not. The 
distinction between exsilium relegatig 
existed under the republic. Ovid also de- 
seribes himself, not as eztuf, which he eon- 
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siders a term of reproach, but as rvlegatuxt 
The chief species of exslUiim was the depof 
tatio in tnsulam oi depttrtatw simply, which 
was introduced under the emperors in place 
of the aquae et ignis intrrdiciio. The rc/e- 
gatio merely confined the person within, or 
excluded him from particular places. In the 
latter ease it was called fuga latOy fugn /i- 
beran or liberum exstlium. The reU-gatus 
went into banishment ; the drpoiiatus was 
conducted to bis plueo of bamshmeut, some- 
times in chains. 

EXTISPKX. [TIakuspex.] 

KXTR.\ORDi.\ARil. [Exkucitvs, p. 107.] 


j ^ABllT are workmen who make anything 
/ out of hard materials, as /abri ttgnanif 
carj>enters,/«6riamir/», simUis, &c. The dif- 
ferent trades \iere divided by Numa into nine 
collegia, which coi respond to our companies 
or guilds. In the constitution of Servius 
Tullius, th<' ftibri ttgnaru and the fabri 
atrnni oi fernini uore formed into two cen- 
tuiics, uhich wi’ie called the centuriae /o- 
hriim [\\oi ftthrnrum). They did not Indong 
to an> ol the five cLisses into which Bervius 
dhided the peojile ; but the /oAx* /»V«. pro- 
bably ^ote<l nvith the first tJ and the /abri 
act . M itli llie second, nie fabri in the army 
wcie under the command of an officer culled 
praefectus Jabrxim. 

FABULA. [CoMOKDiA.] 

FAL.\R1CA. LHasta.] 

F ALS UM . The oldest legislative provision 
at Rome against Falsum was that of the 
Twelve Tables against false testimony. Tlie 
next legislation on Falsum, so fur as we 
know, was a I.ex Cornelia, passed in the time 
of the Dictator Sulla against forging, con- 
cealing, destroying, or committing any other 
fraudulent act respecting a will or other 
instrument. The offence was a Crimen 
Publicum, and, under the emperors, the pun- 
ishment was deportatio In insulam fof the 
** honestiorcs and the mines or crucifixion 
for the ♦* humiliores.” 

FALX, di»i. FALCCLA (Spwtf, Spinavev, 
poet. Sptwayri, dim, Spewdnoy), a stckle ; a 
scjfthe ; a pruning-knife ; a falchion, Ac. 
As CMter denoted a knife with ono straight 
edge, /olx signified any similar instrument, 
the single edge of which was curved. Bome 
of its forms arc given In the annexed cut. 
One reprewsnts Penteus with the faloblon in 
his right hand, and the head of Itediua in 
his left. The two smaller figures are heeds 
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of Saturn with the fulx in its original form ; 
and the fourth rcpreeente the same divinity 
At ftiU length. 


FAMILIa. The word familia contains 
the same element as the word famvitu^ a 
slave, and the verb /amWori. In its widest 



Kitlx. (Fntm ancii nt f amum ) 


sense it signifies the totality of that which be- 
longs to a Roman citisun who is sui juris, 
Olid therefore a paterfamilias. Thus, in cer- 
tain cases of testamentary disposition, the 
word familia is explained by the equivalent 
jfatrimotiium ; and tlio person who received 
the familia from the testator was called fa- 
tniliae fmptor. But the word familia is 
sometimes limited to signify ** persons/* that 
is, all those who arc in the po^^fr of a patcr- 
fiimilias, such as his sons {filti-f{imtitaa)y 
daughters, grand-children, and slaves. Some- 
times /amt/ia is used to signify the slaves be- 
longing to a person, or to a body of persons 
(terMtas). 

FiNUM. [Timpli’m.] 

FAUTOR, a slave who fattened poultry. 

FASCES, rods bound in the form of a 
bundle, and containing an axe (seraria) in 
the middle, the iron of which projected from 
them. They were usually made of birch, 
hut Bometi^mes also of the twdgs of the elm. 
They arc said to have been derived from Vo- 
tulonia, a city of Etruria. Twelve were car- 
ried before each of the kings by twelve lic- 
tors ; and on the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
one of the consuls was preceded by^ twelve 
liotors with the fasces and secures, and the 
other by the same number of liotors with the 
ihscps only, or, according to some accounts, 
with crowns around them. But P. 'Valerius 


I’ublicola, who gave to the people the right 
of provocatio, ordained that the secures 
should be removed from the fasces, and al- 
low'cd only one of the consuls to be preceded 
by the lictors while they were at Rome. 
The other consul was attended only by a sin- 
gle ocoensus [Accbnbds]. 'When they ss-ero 
out of Rome, and at the bead of the arm \ , ( ach 
of the consuls retained the axe in the lances, 
and was preceded by his oim hetors, as be- 
fore the time of Valerius. The fasces and 
secures were, however, carried before the 
dictator even in the city, and he was also 
preceded by twenty-four Uctors, and the ma- 
gistcr equitum by six. The praetors were 
preceded in the city by two lictors with the 
fiMces ; but out of Rome and at the head of 
an army by six, with the fasces and secures. 
The tribunes of the plebs, the aedLes and 
quaestors, had no lictors in the city, but in 
the provinces the quaestors were permitted to 
ha>e the fasces. The lictors carried the 
fasces on their shoulders ; and when an. in- 
ferior magistrate met one who was higher in 
rank, the Uctors lowered their fasces to him. 
This was done by Valerius Publicola, when 
ho addressed the people, and hence came 
the expression tuhmtttfrf faacea in the sense 
of to yield, to confess one's self inferior tA> 
another. 'tVhen a general had gained a vic- 
tory, and had been sainted as Imperator by 
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bis foldiers, ho usually crowned his fasces 
with laurel. 



FASCIA, a band or fillet of cloth, Trom, 
{!) round the head os an enaifm of royalty ; 
— ( 2 ) by women over the breast ;■ — ( 3 ) round 
the legs and feet, especially by women. 
When the toga had fallen into disuse, and 
the shorter pallium was worn in its stead, so 
that the legs were naked and exposed, fasc^ue 
oruralea became coinuion even with tho male 
sex. 

FASCInUM CPaaitavla), fascination, en- 
ehontment. The belief that some persons had 
the power of iiguring others by their looks, 
was prevalent among the Greeks and lto> 
mans. The evil eye was supposed to injure 
children particularly, but sometimes cattle 
also; whence Virgil (^/. iii. 103) says, 

** Neado quis tcncros omioa mibi faaefant ** 

Various amulets were used to avert its influ- 
ence. 

FASTI. JtM signifies divina Iniv: the epi- 
thet /aatua is projjerly applied to anything 
In accordance with divine law ; hence 
those days upon which legal business might, 
without impiety (tine piaculo), be transacted 
teforo the praetor, were technically denomi- 
nated faafi dufSt 1. e. lavfiU day*. The sa- 
cred books in which tho/a«/( diea of the year 
were marked were themselves denominated 


faati ; the term, however, was employed to 
denote registers of various descriptions. Of 
these the two principal are the Fnsfi SkMri or 
Faati Kalendnres^ and Fasti Annnfes or FtiaH 
I. Fasti Sacsx or Kat.knuauks. 
For nearly four centuries and a half after the 
foundation of the city a knowledge of the 
calendar was possessed exclusively by the 
priests. One of the pontifices regularly pro- 
claimed the appearance of the new nusm, 
and at the same time announced the ]h‘ii)h 1 
which would intervene between tho Kalemls 
and the Nones. On the Nones the country 
people assembled fur the purpose of learning 
ft*om the rex sacroruin tho various foRtivals 
to be celebrated during the month, and the 
days on which they would fall. In like 
m.mncr all who wished to go to law were 
obliged t<» inquire of the privileged few on 
what day they might bring their suit, and 
icccived the reply if from tho Ups of un 
astrologer. The whole of this lore, so long 
a source of power and profit, and therefore 
jealously enveloped in mystery, was at length 
made public by a certain Cn. Flavius, scribe 
to App. Claudius ; who, having gnined access 
to the pontifical b(K>ks, copied out nil tho 
requisite information, and exhibited it in the 
foiuin for the use of the people at largo. 
From tins time forward such tables beeame 
common, and wore known by tho name of 
Fastt. They usually contained an enumera- 
tion of the months and days of tho year ; the 
Nones, Ides, Nundinoc, Dies Fasti, Nefaatl, 
Comitiales, Atri, &c., together with the difter- 
ent fcHtivals, were marked in their proper 
places ; astronomical observations on the 
risings and settings of the fixed stars, and the 
commencement of the seasons were frequently 
inserted. [CAi.xxDAnii;)! ; Dies.] - 11. Fasti 
Amnaukh or lliBTOKici. Chroniol<'s such as 
the Annalfs Maximi^ containing the names of 
the chief magistrates for each year, and a 
short account of the most rcmarkablr events 
noted down opposite to the days on which 
they occurred, were, from tho resemblance 
which they bore in arrangement to tho 
socred calendars, denominated /tisf*,* and 
hence this wrord is used, especially by the 
poets, in the general sense of htstorual re- 
cords. In prose writers fasti is commonly 
employed a» the technical term for the regis- 
ters of consuls, dictators, cens<irs, and other 
magistrates, which formed part of the public 
archives. Borne most important fasti belong- 
ing to this class, executt'd probably at tho 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius, have been 
partially prcscxv'od, and are deposited in the 
Capitol In Itomc, where they are known by 
the name of the Fash CapUoUni, 

FASTIGIUM. An ancient Greek or Bo- 
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roan tomple, of rcctanKular couHiruotion, is 
terminated at its upper extremity by a tri- 
angrular figure, both in front and roar, which 
rests upon the comice of the entablature as 
a base, and has its sides formed by the cor- 
nices which terminate the roof. The wh(.lc 
of this triangle above the trabcation i<i im- 
plied In the term fastiffixtm, called aerco/iu 
by the Creeks, pediment by our architects. 



The dwelling-houses of llie Unmans had no 
gable ends; consequently when the vord is 
applied to them, it is not lu its strictly tech- 
nical sense, but deslginites the roof simply, 
and is to bo understood of one which rises 
to an apex, a.s distinguished ficuu a flat one. 
The fiistigium, properly so eallcMl, was nppio- 
priatcd to the temples of tlie gods ; theie- 
fore, when the Itunians beg.in to bestow di- 
vine honours upon Julius Cnc‘»ar, amomrst 
other privileges which they decreed to him, 
was the llbortj of erecting a fnstigium to his 
house, that is, a portico and pediment tow ards 
the street, like that of a temjile. 

FAX (^v6s), a torch. As the principal 
use of torches was to give light to tho.se Mho 
went abroad ofler Bun‘<ct, the portion of the 
Homan day immediately succeethng sun-set 
was called fax or primn fax. The use of 
torches after sun-set, nnd the practice of cele- 
brating marriages at that time, piobahly led 
to the oonsidaration of the torch as one of 
the neoesaary accompaniments and symbols 
of marriage. Among the Koiunns the fax 
ntiptialis having bocm lighted at the p.i rental 
hearth, was carried before the bnde l>\ a boy 
whose parents were olive. The torch m as idso 
carried at fhncrals [far 8fpulchrah^), both bc- 
oause these were often noctunud ceremonies, 
and because it was used to set Arc to the jiile. 

FfiCljlLES. [rKTIM.KS.] ,, 

FEMInAlIa, worn in winter by Augustus 
Caesar, who was very susceptible of cold. It 
seems probable that they were breeches re- 
sembling ours. 

FENESTRA. [Domvs.] 

F£NU3 or FOENUS Ct^), Interest of 


money. — (1) Ouklk. At Athens there was 
no restiiction upon the rate of interest. A 
rate might be expressed or represented in 
two different ways: (1.) by the number of 
obolior drachmae paid by the month for every 
mina ; (2) by the part of the principal (rb 
apxaZov or Kt<f>d\aLov) paid as interest either 
innuiilly or fur the w hole period of the loan. 
Ufording to the former method, whicli was 
geiK'iaily used when money was lent upon 
real security (rd/cot tyyvoi or e'yyetot), differ- 
ent rates were cxi)rcs>cd ns follows: — 10 
per rent, hy t.ri irtt're d^oAoi?, *. e. 5 oboli per 
month for every mina, or CO oboli a year=s 
10 draclunae of a mina. Similarly, 

1 2 per cent, hy tVl Spa\ixfi per month. 

1 G jior cent. „ eir’ oktu) u/SoAoif 

1 « per cent. „ in ii’via o/SoAoIv „ 

2 \ i>or edit. „ in\ fiiro- SpaxfJLaU „ 

:K> ]M‘r cent. ,, iTTi TpifTL ^pattfiait ,, 

5 1 ) 01 * c^it. ,, ini TpiTift i 7 gto^oAiu, probably. 
Another method wa.s generally adopted in 
( ases ol bottomry (to vavrixov, tokoi vavriKoi, 
or €#t6ocri?), wlu'ie money was lent upon 
the whiji’s cargo or freightage (eVi np vav'Aw), 
oi the ship itself, for a spucihed tmio, com- 
monly th.it of the voyage. Ity this method 
the following rate.s were thus represented : — 
10 per cent, by tokoi ciriSt/caroi, i, e. inte- 
rest at the rate of a tenth ; 12j, IGj, 20, 33JJ, 
hy TOKOI. cTroydooi, ei^cKTOi, erriTre/Liirroi, anil 
tJTirpiTOi, respectively. The usual rates ol 
interest at Athens about the time of Demos- 
thenes varied from 12 to 18 per cent. — (2) 
Homan. Towards the close of the republic, 
and also under the emperors, 12 pe» cent. 
w'H.s the legal rate of interest. The 'ntrrost 
became duo on the first of every mouth ; 
hence the i)Urnsc.s tristes or celcres ccUendae 
and lalcndarnon, the latter meaning a debt- 
book or book of iiccuunts. The rate of Inte- 
lesl was cxpicssed in the time of Cicero, and 
allcr>vards, by means of the as and its di^i- 
sions, according to the following tabic ; — 
Asbcs UBuiac, or uno as per 
month for the use of one 

hundred —12 percent. 

Dcunics UMirai .... 11 „ 

Dextantos 10 

DiHlruntes 9 ,, 

Desses 8 ,, 

Septunces 7 

SemKscs 6 ,, 

Quincui^es 6 

Tnontes 4 

Quadrnntes 3 

Sextantes 2 ,, 

Unciae 1 „ 

Instead of the phrase aues itaurae^ a syno- 
syme was used, viz. oenfenaias untrao, la- 
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aemuoh as at this rate of intero^^t thurc was 
{laid in a hundred months a aum equal to tU > 
whole principal, licncc binat' ft'utcsimae i- 
24 per cent., and quaf^mac cenfesimOA ■ = 
48 per cent. 1 ut* monthly rale of the een- 
tesimae was of foreig'n oripfin, and firi^t 
adopted at Home in the time of Rulla. I'he 
old yearly rate estabhahed by the Tut he 
Tables (n. c. 4501 was the unciunum j t > 
The nnetix was the tuelfth part ol the , 
and since the fall (12 oz.) eopiier toinage was 
still in use at Ilom(’ when tlie Twelve rahk s 
became law, the phrase anctrrtxon fenn-^ 
would be a natuial expression for mtcrc'-t of 
oiu ounce in tlie pound; i. e. < iweltth jiait 
of the sum borrowed, or H\ jaa lent., iMt per 
month, but per year. This r.ite, if eah dated 
lor the old lloman year of ten months, «nnUi 
«i\e 10 per cent, for the civil Mar of iwclvc 
months, which was in common use in the 
time of the decemvirs. If a dcb|^i louUl 
not pay the principal and interest at Hu end 
of the year, he used to lioirow’ tnonei li nn a 
fresh creditor, to pay off his old diht. This 
proceeding was very fiequcnt, and < dix* a 
vrrsura. It amounted to little short of paj- 
mg compound iiitoroijt, or an unutnnsintts 
anutversariwi, another phrase lor wlinli was 
usi/rae renovatae ; e. y. rentesi/uae renoroiai 
is 12 per cent, eomiiound interest, to wliuh 
Cicero opiKiscs Ci'nlesxmae perptfuo fenoxe 
12 jicr cent, simiilc interest. The following 
phiasca are of common occurnmee in con- 
nection with borrowing and lending money 
at interest : — Peetmiam apud ahquem < nUo- 
rarr, to lend money at interest ; relryet e, to 
call It m again ; caeerc, to give security for 
it ; opponere or opponere pignori^ to give ns a 
pledge or mortgage. The word nomen is 
also of extensive use in money transactions. 
Properly it denoted the name of a debtor, 
registered in a banker’s or any other account- 
book : hence it come to signify the artu les of 
an account, a debtor, or a debt itself. TJius 
wc have honutn nomeiif a good debt ; nomina 
facerc^ to lend monies, and also to borrow 
money. 

FEkXLIA. [Finis, p. 191, a.] 

FERCC’LUM (from fer-o) is applied to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying 
anything. Thus it is used to signify the 
tray or ff-ame on which several dishes were 
brought in at once at dinner ; and hence 
fercuUx, came to mean the number of courses 
at dinner, and even the dishes Ikpcmselvcs. 
The forculum was also used for carrying the 
images of the gods in the procession of the 
circus, the ashes of the dead, in a funeral, 
•id the spoils in a triumph ; in all which 
cases it appears to have been carried on the 
shoulders or in the hands of men. 


FFREtiU-M. :tVnirt.] 

I-EKIak, holidays, were, generallT speak- 
ing, days or seasons during whi< U frte-boin 
P onians suspended th»>ir political transoetinns 
an<l their Liw-auits, and duimg which . 'uves 
enjoyed a ccs'.ation Irom Itibonr. .Vll feriac 
weip thus diis nefasti. The feriac )ii< luded 
all da 5 « eoiieecrated to any deity; conse- 
quently T1 d.ijs on which publu- fostivak 
wore celcbi. licit wtro feme or dii's fciiati. 
Hut some of Micin, Mich as the fcn.i lindc- 
mialis. and the h i iiio aoMu.ic, M'cin to h.ivc 
li t no diust <nnncttion with the wor-^liip 
oftl- god-i 'I lie nundinac, lunM'ver, during 
t’» lime of llic kings iiiul the e irly ]*cnod of 
Ik Kpublif, weic ((live i>iily hr the pope- 
Ills md days of business for the plebeians, 
mill!, h) the lliutcnsiin law, they bocaiiu* 
fu'-ti or vl.ns- Imsinoss foi both ordeis. All 
fei tut' puhlutUf r. thoM winch were oh- 
scncd h\ tin wliolo n ition, were divided 
into frhat hUitu ae^ ft ! Hit lonreptirae, and 
ft ) HU' tmpei aft! uc 1 tp tae .'iftilii ae or fttatae 
woi»' thosi' whiel' won^ held rogularlv, and 
on ceit.un day- maiked in Hie calendar. To 
tlicsc belongxl some of the groat festivals, 

' 1 b as the Agonuha, Caiment ilui, Luiioi- 
» ill.., A(. J'tntie t ufutpfitai' or eoneeptae 
wcie liehl e\ciy >car, tint not on coitiin or 
fixed dijs, Hie lime bung excry year ap- 
pointed In the m.igisliaies or iJiiests. Among 
these we in.i\ mention Hn feriac Tiatlnaiq 
fciiac 'scitu ntivac, I’ag.in.iha, and Hompi- 
talia. I'nutf impel at u ‘te w'cre those wlijch 
were held on certuin emeigencies at the 
command of the consuls, praetors, or of u 
dictaloi. The manner in which all public 
feriae were kept bears great analogy to the 
oliKcrvance of our Sunday. The people visited 
the temples of the gods, and offered up their 
prayers and sacriflccs. The most serious and 
solemn seem to have lieeu the feriae impera- 
tivae, but all the others were generally at- 
tended with rejoiclngH and feasting. All 
kinds of Imxines^, especi.illy law-suits, were 
suspended during the public feriae, as they 
w'crc considered to pollute the sacred st'oMn. 
The most important of the holidays de»ignaU*d 
by the name of fciiae, are the J'V'i'ios iMtuiae, 
or simiily Laiinac (the original name wan 
jMtiar)^ which were said to have been insti- 
tuted by th<* last 'larqain in commemoration 
of the alliance between the llomanH and La- 
tins. This festival, however, w^a* of much 
higher antiquity ; it w as a panegjris, or a 
festival, of the whole L*iUn nation, oclrbrated 
on the Alban mount ; and all that the last 
Tarquin did was to convert the original La- 
tin festival into a Uoin.an one, and to malte 
it the utcan« of hallowing and casnenting the 
alliADoe between the two natlous. Before 
n 
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the union, the chief magistrato of tiic Latins 
had presided the festival ; but Tarquin 
noT7 uBBUzacd this distinction, nhich subse- 
quently, after the dcstnietiou of the Lutm 
cominon^ealtht remained M-ith tiie chief 
magistrates of Rome. The uhjett f.f this 
ponogyris on the Albun iiKJunl nas the wur- 
ship of Jupiter Lutiujis, and, at Ica^t as lung 
as the Latin republic cxi^tl'd, to lU-libeiato 
and decide on iiuitlcrh of the t onfedci acy, 
and to settle any disputes nhich iii>i;ht have 
arisen among its members. Ak the fciiac 
Ijitinao hedonped to the coneeiitivue, the 
time of their celebration greatly depended on 
the state of Hlfairs at Home, since the consuls 
were never allowed to take tlie Held until 
they hud held the Latinae. 'I'his festival 
nas a great engine in the hands <<r them.igi.s- 
trates, who hud to appoint the tune ot its 
celebration {couf'ipn r, nlurit, or imlmro 
; as it might often •'lut their purpose 
either to hold the festival ut .i pai tu ul ir 
time or to delay it, in order to picviut oi 
delay such public proceedings ua ‘•tinied 
injurious and pernicious, and to promote 
others to nhieli they wcie fuvourablj dis- 
jiosed, Tlie feslivni lasted si.x days. 

FESCF.NNINA, stil. canntHa, one t>f the 
earliest hinds of Italian poetry, winch con- 
sisted of rude and jotoso 'veiM S, or rather 
dialogues of extempore veisc.s, in which the 
merry country folks assailed and ridieuled 
one another. This anuiseinont seems oii- 
ginally to have been peculiar to counti> peo- 
ple, but It was also introduced into the towns 
of Italy and at Home, where we hiid it men- 
tioned US one of those in which young people 
indulged at weddings. 

yf;nS.LES or rfieiALES, a college of 
Roman priests, who acted us the gu.iidians 
of the publle faith. It was their pioviiue, 
when any dispute arose with a foreign state, [ 
to demand satisfaction, to determine the tir- 
cunutancas under which hostilities might be 
commenced, to perform the various religious 
rites attendant on the solemn declaration of 
irar, and to preside at the formal rotiflcution 
ofpoaoo* When an injury had been received 
troBd a fonaign state, four fotlalcs w-ere de- 
puted to seek rcdi'es.s who again elceted one 
of their number to act as their repri'scntutive. 
This individual was styled the pater patrahrs 
poputi Jtomani, A flUct of w lute wtH>l was 
bound round his bond, together w ith a wreath 
of sacred herbs gathered within the inoio'uiie 
of the CapitoUno hill {T’erbi**iae ; Sftgmtna)j 
whence he waasosnetimes nnu\ed retbenanus. 
Thus equipiied, he proceeded to the coniines 
of the ofifending tribe, where he halted, and 
addressed a prayer to Jupiter, calling the 
god to witness, with heavy imprecations, that | 


hi8 complaints were well founded and his 
demands reasonable. He then crossed the 
border, and the same form was repeated in 
nearly the same words to the first native of 
the soil whom he might chance to meet; 
again a third time to the sentinel or any 
citi7rn whom he encountered at the gate of 
the chief town ; and a fourth time to the 
magistrutes in the forum in presence of the 
people. If a satisfactory answer was not 
rttuiiied within thirty days, after publicly 
deliTfnng a solemn denunciation of what 
might bo expected to follow, he returned to 
Rome, aiul, nceompanied by the rest of tho 
fetialcs, made a report of bis mission to the 
senato. Jl the pefiplc, us well as the senate, 
decided for war, the pater patratus again set 
I foith to the border of the hostile territory, 
and launched a spear tipped wdth iron, or 
<-harre<l at the cxti‘'mity and smeared with 
blood J'-mblematic doubtle'^s of fire and 
sKoightoi), across the boniidaiy, pronouncing 
at the same time a solemn deelarution of war. 
The demand for redress, and the proclama- 
tion of hostilities, were alike termed clan- 
gatw. The W'holc system is said to liave 
bei'n boriDwed from the Aequicolac or the 
.\ideiitef*, and similar usages undoubtedly 
pre\ ailed among the Latin states. The num- 
ber of tho fetialcs cannot bo ascertained with 
leitainty, but they were probably tweniy. 
Thiy were originally selected fiom the inoht 
noble families, and their office lasted for life. 

FIBLLA (vepoiT], ffopTnj), a brooch or 
Imekle, consisting of a pin {actis)^ and of a 
cuivcd portion furnished with a hook C'tAbis). 



I'lbuiu#, Isruorhn or backl». 

FICTILE (itepoMor, Kcpagioi', ooypttitor, o^r* 
pdicivoi'), carthenwaie, a vessel or nthsr ar- 
ticle mode of baked clay. The instrttM&ents 
used in pottery (ars JiguUna) were t]l9 fol- 
lowing :-yl. The wheel {Tpox<k, orMs, rofo, 
rota Jigularia). 2. Pieces of wood or bone, 
which tho potter (aepo^evv, figulut) held in 
his right hand* and appli^ oocaidonally to 
the surface of the clay during its revolutUk..* 
3. Moulds {Jormact nmot), uged either to 
decorate with figures in relief vessels w^eit 
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All inhtiunioiit, a.inl in thus put in opi>o«iti(m 
to tho snitua, which was a hutjple whip. 
(Tlor. Sat. i. 3. 119.) C'lcoro in UUc niannin- 
contrasts the severe //« with the ttn/tu'. 
The tta{^eilun» was ( liu lly used in the pumsh- 
luent of slaves. It w.is hnotted with hoiu s 
oi heavy indented cirth's of hronze or teniii- 
nated hy hooks, in wliich ease it iias aptly 
denominated a st'orjuim. Me likewise find 
that Rome (gladiators fought w'lth the II iKella, 
as in the eoin lieie iiitrodueLd 

FLAMLN, the n line foi an\ Itoni.m prwst 
Mho was deioted to the si i vice of one p.uti- 
cular (rod, and who leieiied a distin^jui'liin'r 
epithi't fi om the deity to m hom he nuniMt led. 
The most lUi^nilled weu* tho^i' attadied to 
Ihjovis, Mars, and dulrinns, the Flamru In- 
film, Flnmcn MtirtiaUn, and Ftaiurn Qnm- 
tuilm. They are said to ha\e been estnhli shed 
hy N'uina. 'I’lii' number u.is evenluallv in- 
tiensed to tlfteen ■ Ihi' thiee oiin-iual llaiiiens 
were alMiijs chosen fiom amony: the pati-i- 
cianR, and styled Mirons , the re-t litmi the 
idcheians, witli the ejntliet Jlinoji}! Amon^r 
the iiiinures, we le.id of the FUtnit'n Flomhs, 
the Flamni Cm mfutalis, iVt . The Aamenii 
were elected originally at the f'oinitri (’uuata, 
hut it is conjeoturcil tliat -ubse<pn jitli to the 
lias.sinp of tlie Lex ] low it in (n. r. 10 i) they 
were chosen in the Coniitia Tiibuta. \ftei 
boingr nomin.ited by the people, they were 
received {capti) and iuhlalled {t?iaupi(taht:n~ 
tui) by the pontifex. luaximus, to whose 
autboiity the) were at all tunes subiect. 
The oftlec w.is undei stood to la'll foi life, 
hut a fliiinen inmlit he compolled to resurn 
{jUnnimo <i(m<) ior a hieiieli of dutj.in even 
on account of the oeciitrenee ol an ill- 
omeiied .ictideiit while dischai(fin(; ins func- 
tions. Then ch.irai'teiisiic dr<‘ss A\as ilie 
o/ier [.tri vT, the hm-ita [Laj n \1, and a lain el 
wreath, 'i he most distim^iushed ot all tin 
Hanicns wa.s the Diuhs ; the lowest in lank 
the romminit*. The former enjojed many 
peculiar honours. M'hen a vac.incy occurred, 
throe iwrsons of imtriei.m descent, whose 
l>aronts hud iMM'n married accordniK to the 
ecrenionics of ciaifurretitio, w'ero nominated 
by tho Comitia, om* of whom was selected 
(captus), and eonseerated {itMUffurabatur) by 
tho pontifex ninxlnms. Fnnu that time 
forward he was emancipated from the con- 
trol of his father, and became sui juris. lie 
idone of all priests wore the ultnitjaiorus ; he 
had a rifrht to a Ucto' , to the to<ta prattexta^ 
the setfn runtlut, and to a is'ut in the senate 
in virtue of his office. If one in buiid^ took 
Tcftiftn in his house, his etiains were imme- 
diately struck off. To counterbalance these 
iiifirh honours, the dialis was subjected to a 
multitude of restrictions. It was unlawlhl 


for him to he out of the city for a sinple 
nn^ht ; and he was forbidden to sleep out ot 
his own bed for three niKhts conseeulively. 
He iiiiKht not mount upon horseback, nor 
even touch a horse, nor look upon an army 
iiiarslialled wnthoiit the poinoerium, and 
liciico was seldom elected to the consulship. 
Tlic object of the above rules was manifestly 
to make him liteiully Jot t adshhiiim soccr- 
doirm ; to comiiel constant attention to tho 
duties of the piiesthood. Flajnmira was 
the u.imt t?iven to the- w’ife of the diiilis. Ho 
w IS 1 '■(pined to wed a viiffin accordiiif? to 
the* cen‘iiiumes of canfiitnatto, which lej^u- 

l. iti'Ui also .ipiihed to tlic* two other flamines 

m. ijoies; and he could not many a second 
I'ine. Ill nee, since hei assistance was essen- 
iial in the peifo. mnnee of certain oidinanies, 
ii divoiie was not permitted, and if she died, 
the dialis was obli^ri'l to lesi^^n. The niuiii- 
eipal Kiwns also had their Ihimens. 'J'hus 
the eeh 111 ated aflVaj between Milo and ('lo- 
dtiis took place while the hiriner was on lu' 
wa^ to Lauuvium, of whiih he was then 
dut.itor, to declare the cleetiou of a flaincn 
{•id flmntm Hi jn odendmn), 

I I. \MMLU.M. [ .M viiiTMONit M 1 

FI.UKaLIA, or Floiale.s Ludi, a festival 
wliich wa*-' celebiated at Itomc in honour of 
FI )ni or (’hloiis, during- live dajs, bopinning 
on the 28th of Apiil and ending on the 2ial 
of May. It was said to liavc been instituted 
at Home in 238 n. r., at the command of an 
oiacle in the Sib\nine books, Lir the puijiose 
of obtaining from the goddi'ss the i>rotectiou 
of the hlosMini' 'I'hc celebration was, as 
usual, conducted by tlie acdiles, and w . s car- 
ried on with eveessive merriment, tl*- iking, 
and la''ei\ ions g-amc-s. 

F0(’.\LF, a co\cnng for the enis uml 
neck, ui.ide of wool, and woiii hj infirm and 
del u ate ijoisou". 

ruCUS, dim. FOCfjLUS (eoria . tV- 

\afjis), a lirc-pliicc , a heartli ; a briuier. Tho 
fii e-place posses-^'d as.icred chanittcr, andivas 
dtslicuted among the Homans lo tho Lares of 
each family. Moveable hearths, or braziers, 
Iiroperly called fnculi, w'erc frequently used. 
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CniTVll^* tOLDl - 
1 \11» sot II In the sc\ciitb ctMtirj of 
Lome thcM ii'inics cxjmsMd tho-st Italian 
htatcb Tthiih -wde onnccicd with UoniL hi 
I itoaU foidu<) Ihcst. numes did not . 
iTulutlc Itoiinn colonics o’ I atm colonits oi 
an\ place wUuh hud oht lined the 1 >iu m 
wiviti or utiyenslup Anionjf the ftndt) 
melt the mho m<u the mo'-t ntaiU 

rditfd to the Koman** ind mere dt^i^niUd 
bi this <h-tinetnc mint, the n -t ol tiw 
foetleruti mtie tonipiisid niidti the id 
hctiie mine of Snn ci Fjedtrati II <i 
will 10(0 iieinlent st it( R Mtundti i e in i i 
h iluliti to luiiiish 1 toutiUKcnt to thi 1 om m 
e."!!!} Ihus th(j contnlutod to intii i^t 
the powr r of llmnc, hut thij h tl nit tlie 
pr MUt^Cd of Koinau cUi/cii8 1 he di>> on- 


to amonp the feed r ii, and tlnii i u to 
he Hiliiiitied t the ]ii Ih pt of 1 om oi (iti- 
yens ltd t» the sckuI \N u J hi lulu Jtx 

(i» ‘> 0 ^ (Tlie th( enitit to thi So n iml 

1 it nil, md I I V ct the following, mu lon- 
t mid, jmuin>» other pioMMoim on» lo tin 
ndiiij'iHi 111 to tin lloiuun tiMlai of iho-ie 
ptrcimni mho mere intiud on tlu of 

th itiri M'l of fi Ici 111 <titi‘« ind mho in 

|iuil mith the ]noMsioiis ol tlu lev (i 

\ I f- J 

lOlMS IvM-tl 

1 IM 1“ - ( 1 Vii lilt! did b ill of l( Htl ( r, 
mil h h is mil Id II in iiinoiu' Ihi ItoTiumn 
tliT m tioii urn to anotlu i is i i»( nth i vi r 
CIS t tin *»od\ — [H) \ h ilhi'- puisi n 

hie 3 V i>iir ol h( Horn s lonsistinp of 
tmo iM t 1 sivi uid huinj iilii*> id- 


1 * II i ««■ III I nun I.I n I 

juftted to the natural apeituiis ut i lu j ut mik I th li uMi piij jsi il u i md on i 

for adinittiiii^ the air, and a ] ipe uiM.nid imnt Mii mit < on ii d to hi i p thni ])ur( 
into ano+hir pait lor its emission u d i ml md tin << m niiK m is fit ipn nth m 

rO\*i (icpiji^) a iprin^ of ii i»<r, and also tin 1 iniif i rnouoptii il liiupU tl fit viirt 

an 11 tilici il fountain, ni idi citln r hi loniiiif^ uls » vt itin r, the mi! jr its of mhuh mri wiiif 
and lUiuratintt a biuiiiK- mitli buildiiif," and pistid hi thi iiieunislanr e th .t iiiii loun- 
sculptuic, or hv inokm^t i jit or stre era of t im mas huitd lo some dnmit't, or ihtj 
mater, supphed bj an elciat<d cistern, pla> mtii taken fiotii tin mhok taiiBe of iMthe- 
lato an artificial hubin buth fount iiiis loi^ieal Uii'tndM A vtrj larfii pioportonol 
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the immense supply of 'water brought to 
Rome by the aqueducts was devoted to the 
(>ublic fountains^ which were divided into 
two classes ; namely, laous, ponds or resor- 
voirs, and salientea. Jets of W’uter, lichide.s 
which many of the castclla vrerc so con- 
structed as to be also fountains. There Ateie 
also many small private foun tains in the 
bouses and villas of tlie wealthy. 



liiLi.iiniii iuiii II I’uiiitin/ ut ) 


FOULS. fnOMUS.] 

FORNACALIA, tt festival in honour of 
Foiinix, the godiloss ol furnaoos, in older 
that the corn might bo propeily buhed. 
Tins ancient festival is said to have hooii 
in‘‘titutcd by Numa. The time for it^ oele- 
tiiatiou was proelaimed eviuy 5 cur by the 
<urio maximus, w'ho niinouneed in tablets, 
which were ploced in the forum, the ditler- 
ent part w hich each euria had to lake in the 
celebration of the festival. Those jiersons 
who did not know to what curia they be- 
longed performed the sacred ritea on the 
Quirinaliaf called fi'om this eirounistance the 
iSfultorum /moe, which fell on the last day 
of the Fomaoalia. 

FOKNIX, in its primary sense, la bjtio- 
n^inouB with Aurvs, but more commonly 
implies rh arched vault, constituting both 
roof and ceiling to the apartment which it 
encloses. 

FORUM. [See Cuissical Dict.] 

FUAMBA. [Hasta.] 

FRATRBS ABVALES. [Akvau* Fra- 
Tims.] 

FR£KT7M (xoAisdiJ, a bridle. That Bellc- 
roiihon might be cnaUod to perform the ex- 
iduite required of him by the king of Lycia, 
he wne presented by Athena with a bridle as 
the means of subduing the winged borsc Pc* 
gasus, who submitted to receive it whilst he 
was slaking his thirst at the foontoia Pei- 
rene. 8 ueh was the Grecian aooount of Oxc 
invention of the bridle, and in relDnence to it 


Athena was worshipped at Corinth under the 
titles *Iirirui and The bit (ereo, 



«a, oTo/ntor'), was commoiily made of several 
l»u‘e<'s, and flexible, so as iiov to hprt the 
horho’s mouth ; although there w us likewise 
.1 bit wliieh was armed with protuberances 
leseiubling wolves’ teeth, and therefore called 
lupatum. 

FRUilDAUlrM. [Baivkvm.] 

nilTlLLUS (</>t/aoc), a dice-hox of a cj'lin- 
diiccil lorm, and thcieforc culled also iiini- 
ciihty or pi/rffiiSy and formed with parallel 
indentations [ffjndus) on the inside, so as to 
make a lattling noise when the dice weie 
shaken in it. 

FUrMKN'rAlUAE T.ECiES. The supply 
of (orn at Home was considered one ol the 
duties of the governiiu'nt. The supei nU'md- 
emu of the eor xi -market belonged in oidinary 
times to the nediles, but when groat scarcity 
pie vailed, an extraordinary officer W'os ap- 
]»ointod for the purpose under the title of 
Vraefcctua Annonae. Even in early times It 
hud been usual fur the state on certain occa- 
sions, and for wealthy individuals, to make 
occasional donations of corn to the people 
{donatioy largitWy dtt'iaiu ,■ subsequently called 
frumentaUo). But such donations were only 
Ciuiual ; and it was not till n. c. 123, that the 
first legal provision wasmadc for suppljing the 
poor at Rome with com at a price much below 
its market value. In that year C. Sempronioi 
Gracchus brought forwai^ the first Lex Ft-u- 
mcfUuriaf by which each citizen was entitled 
to receive every month a certain quantify ol 
wheat (frmeum) at the price of 6 ^ asses for 
the modius, which was equal to 1 gallon and 
nearly ft j^nts English. This was only & 
trifle more than half the market price. 
person probably received flve modii monthly, 
as in later times. About b. c. 91, the tribune 
If. Octavius brought forward the Lex Ootavia, 
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■whioh modified the law of Gracchun to some 
e^teut, so that the public treasury did not 
suffer so much. Bulla went still further, and 
by his Lex Oomelia^ b. c. 82, did away alto- 
(Tcther with those distributions of corn ; but 
in II. c. 73, the IjCx Berapronia was renewed 
by the Tereniia ‘ CoMia^ which enacted 
that each llcmun citixen should receive 5 
modii a month ut the price of 6^ asses for 
each modius. The Leges Fruiuuntariac h.ul 
aoJd corn to the people ; but by the Lex 
CloJia of the tribune Clodius, b. c. 58, the 
corn was distributed without any payment ; 
the abolition of the payment cost the state a 
fifth part of its revenues. When Caesar be- 
came master of the Roman world, he ic- 
solved to remedy the evils attending the 
system, so far as ho was able, lie did not 
venture to abolish altogether these distribu- 
tions of corn, but ho did the next best thing 
in his iiowcr, w hich was reducing num- 
ber of tlic recipients. During the avil wars 
numbers of persons, who had no claim to the 
RoniaalTranohise, had settled at Rome in 
order to obtain a share in the distributions, 
t'aesar excluded from this privilege cvpiy 
p<'i son who could not prove that he -was a 
Roman citizen ; and thus the 320,000 per- 
sons, who had previously received the coi n, 
weie at once reduced to 150,000. The use- 
ful regulations of Caesar tell into neglect 
After Ills death; and in it.c. 5, the number 
of recipients had amount! d to 320,000. But 
in II. c. 2, Augu.stus reduced tlie number of 
recipients to 200,000, and leiiewcd many of 
Caesa!''8 regulatiouH. The chief oi them 
Bcein to have been: 1. That every citizen 
should leceive monthly a certain quantity of 
corn (probably 5 modii) on the payment of a 
certain small sum. Occasionally, In seasons of 
scarcity, or in order to confer a particular 
favour, Augustus mado these distributions 
quite gratuitous; they then became cottgU 
aria. [CoMaiARtim.] 2. That those who 
were completely indigent should receive the 
corn gratuitously, and should be furnished 
lor the purpose "irtth tesserae nummariae or 
frumentariae, which entitled them to the com 
without parent. The system which had 
been established by Augustus, was followed 
by his successors ; but as it was always one 
of the first maxims of the state policy of the 
Roman emperors to prevent any disturbance 
in the capital, they frequently lowered the 
price of the public com, and also d^tributedit 
gratuitously as a owginrium, licnee, the cry 
of the populace panem et circenses. In course 
of time, the sale at the com by the state 
^cemo to hare ceased altogether, an d the dia- 
trihatlou became altogether grat^tous. Every 
oorn-Tweirer was tberelbre Itow provided 


with a tessera^ and this U'S'^oro, when oiiw 
granted to him, became his property, llenoa 
it came to pass, that ho was not only allowed 
to keep the tessera for life, but oven to dis- 
pose of it by sale, and bequeath it by will. 
Every citizen was competent to hold a tes- 
sera, with the exception of senators. Fur- 
ther, as the corn hud been originally distii- 
buted to the people according to the Ihirty- 
flvo tribes intb>;which they were divided, the 
cora-rcccivers in each tribe formed a kind of 
corporation, which ciuue eventually to b(> 
looked upon as the tribe, when the tribes had 
lost all political sigiiiflcuiicc. Hence, the 
purchaao of a tessera became equivalent to 
tho purchase of a jilacc in a tribe; and, nc- 
! cordingly, wc find in tho Digest the expres- 
siens emcre tribum and emere tesstram used 
as synonymous. Another change w'as also in- 
troduced at a later period, which rendered the 
bounty still more acceptable to the people. 
Instead of distributing the corn every montli, 
wheaten bread, called annona ait tea, was 
given to tlie people. It is uncertoiu at what 
time this change w.i8 introduced, but it seems 
to have been tlie cu.>>tom before the reign of 
Aurclian (a. j*. 270-276). 

FRCMEXTAUII, officers under the Ro- 
man cmjiire, wh(* acted us spies in the pro- 
vinces, and reported to the emperors un\- 
tluiig which they considered of imjiorliince 
Thej appear to liave been cuIUhI Vntmenfarti 
because it was Iheir duty to vo'Aoct information 
in the same way as it was the iluty of othei 
ofllv ei 8, enllcd by thi 8,tuu‘ name, to collect coi n 
!• f tT’S (</>vAos), the jaunt which tho Greek 
and lloniun ladies employed In pamliug llnii 
Cheeks, eye-brows, and other parts of their 
faccH. The practice of painting the face was 
very general among the Greek ladles, and 
probably came into fashion in consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, which robbed 
their complexions of their natural freshness, 
and induced them to have reconrse to arti- 
ficial means for restoring tho rod and white 
of nature. The cyc-brows and c^e-lids were 
stained black with (mpfLi or arliittit, a sul- 
phuret of antimony, which is still employed 
by the Turkish ladies for the some pui^ioso. 
The eye-brows wore likewise stained with 
oiv^okof, a preparation of sixit. Among the 
Romans the art of pointing the complexion 
was carried to a still greater extent than 
among the Greeks, and even Ovid did not 
disdain to write a poem on the subject, which 
he calls (* Art. Am. iii. 200) ** parvus, sed 
cura grande, libellus, opus;’* though the 
genuineness of the fragment of tho MmUea* 
rnfma/aoMf ascribed to this poet, Isdonfatthl. 
Tho Bomsn ladies even wont so fur os to 
iwiat with blue the veins on tho trmpliM. 
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flic ridiculous use of patclics {splcnin)^ which 
were common among the Knglifih ladies in 
the reign of Queen Anne anti the first 
Georges, was not unknown to the Roman 
ladies. Tlie more effeminate of the male sex 
at Rome, and likewise in Greece, also on- 
ployed paint. 



fDGA LlTA. [Exsiovu.] 

FUOA LiBEIlA. [hxMiivM.] 
rUGlTlVUS. 

FULliO (ici'a«/»ei/s, yi'a(/>pvs), also called 
NACCA, a fuller, a washer or scourer of 
cloth and linen. The fullones not only le- 
ecived the cloth as it eame fioin the loom in 
order to scour and smooth it, but also washed 
and cleansed garments which had heen al- 
ready worn. The clothes weie 111 st washed, 
which wus done in tubs or vats, where thev 
were trodden upon and stamped hy the feet ol 
the lulloncB, w’Uencc Seneca speaks of i>altui, 
fullouicits* The ancients were not acquainted 
with soap, but they used in its stead diffeieiit 
kinds of alkali, by which the dirt was moie 
easily separated from the clothes. Of these, by 
far the most common was the urine of men and 
anlmale, which was mixed with the water in 
which the clothes were washed. WTicn the 
clothes were dry, the wool was bru8he<l and 
carded to raise the nap, sometimes with the 
skin of a hedgehog, and sometimes w ith some 
plants of the thistle kind. The clothes were 
then hung on a vessel of basket-work (nmi- 
nea cavea), under which sulphur was plated 
in order to whiten the cloth. A fine white 
earth, called CiraoUan by Fliny, was often 
rubbed into the cloth to inci-citse its white- 
ness. The cstablishmeiit or workshop of the 
ftUlcrs was called JFUlloniea, I\ilIonicum^ or 
J^/en»Mm. The Greeks were alw) accus- 
tomed to send their garments to fullers to be 
washed and scoured. The word wAdvsir 


denoted the w’ashing of linen, and Kva^evtiv 
or yva<l>eveLv the washing of woollen clothes. 

FUNAMBULUS (KaAo/3oT7fy axou'O^anis), 
a rope-dancer. The art of dancing on the 
tight rope was carried to as great perfection 
among the Homans us it is with us. The 
performers placed themselves in an endless 
>aricty of graceful and sportive attitudes, 
and represented the chaructCTS of bacchanals, 
sat) /s, and other imaginary beings. One of 
the most difficult exploits was running down 
tlic lope at tlie conclusion of the performance. 
It wa'^ a strange attempt of Germanieus and 
of the emperor Galba to exhibit elephants 
walking on the roi>c. 

rr\l>V, (<r./)c .Sci'ij), a sling. Slingers are 
not nu nlioned in the Iliad ; but the light 
tioops of the (Jrrek and Homan armies con- 
in groat part of slingors (funditoresy 
<T^}tvSoviqTnt'). The most celebrated sliiigeis 
w ere the aiihabitants of the Balearic islands. 
Besides stones, plummets, callt 'l/ 7 /a»(fes(/ttoAv^- 

5<'6c«), of a form between acorns and abnonds, 

ei 0 east in moulds to be thrown witblSbngs. 

1 ’I ho manner in which tlio sling was wielded 
inxiy be seen in the annexed figure of a sol- 
dier with a provision of stones m the sinus 
of his pallium, and with his arm extended in 
order to wliiil tlic sling about his head. 



FUNDITORES. [FundaO 
FCNUS, a funeral. — (1) Oaxex. The 
Greeks attimhcd great importance to the bu- 
rial of thc^dead. They believed that souls 
could not enter the Elysian fields tiU their 
bodies bad l>een buried ; and so strong was this 
feeling among the Greeks, that it was consi- 
dered a religious duty to throw earth npen u 
dead body, which a person might happen to 
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find unburicd ; and among tbu Athenians, 
those children who were released from all 
other obligations to iinworthy parents, were 
nevertheless bound to bury them by one of 
Solon’s laws. The neglect of burj'ing one’s 
relatives is frequently mentioned by the 
orators as a grave charge against the moral 
charaeter of a man ; in fact, the burial of the 
body by the relations of the dead was consi- 
dered one of the most sacred duties by the 
universal law of the Greeks. Sophocles re- 
presents Antigone as disregarding all conse- 
quences in order to bury the dead body of 
her brother Tolyneices, which Creon, the 
king of Thebes, laid commanded to be left 
unburied. The comniou expressions for the 
funeral rites, ra SCkulo., rd/ai/Mi or vofxi^ofj-eva, 
TrpucniKoi^a, show that the dead had, as it 
wore, a legal and moral claim to burial. Aftei 
a person was dead, it was the custom fiist lo 
place in his mouth an obolus, caU*l danace 
(SavdKij)f with which he might jiay the ferry- 
man in Hades. The body was then washetl 
and a^inted with perfumed oil, the head 
was crowned with the flowers which hap- 
pened to be in season, and the Ixaly dressed 
in as handsome a robe as the fanul}' could 
afford. The?*e duties were noc pei formed by 
liiied persons, like the among the 

Romans, but by the uoiucn of the faitiil}', 
upon 'v>hom the care of the corpse alwu^sde- 
vohed. Tin* corpse was then laid out (npoOt. 
<n?, nporiBeaOai) on a bi’d, wliich appears t<» 
haiebecnof the ordinary kind, Mith a inl- 
lou for suppoiting the head and back I’.y 
the side ot the bed tlioio leero placed 
painted earthen lessels, called \qtcv9oi, ■which 
were also buried with the coipse. Gicut 
numbers of these painted vases Imve been 
found in modern times; and they ha\c been 
of great use in explaining many mutters con- 
nected with antiquity. A houcy-cukc, called 
ft€AiTTovTa, which appears to have been in- 
tended for Cerberus, was also placed by the 
side of the corpse. Reforc the door a vessel 
of ■water was placed, called o<rrpa<co»', dpSdAioy 
or apSdyioyf m order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves by 
sprinkling water on their persons. The re- 
lutives stood around the bed, the Momen 
uttering great lamentations, rending their 
garments, and tearing their hair. On the 
day after the irpo^ccriv, or the third day after 
death, the corpse was carried out (eif«^pd, 
♦ 


€KKOfiiS^) for baiial, early lu the morning and 
before sunrise. A buiial soon after death 
was suppo.sed to be pleasing to the dead. In 
some places it appears to have bi^en usual to 
bury the dead on the day following death. 
The men walked before the corpse, and the 
j women behind. The funeral jiTocession was 
preceded or followed by hiied mourners 
(9piiyiftSoi), who appear to have been usually 
Curian women, playing mournful tunes on 
, the flute. The body was either buried or 
I burnt. The woid 6djrreiy in used in connec- 
tion with cither mode ; it is applied to the 
colleelion of the ashes after burning, and 
aceoidmgly wo And the words fcauiy and 
OavT€ii’ uM‘d togetlier. The proper expres- 
sion for interment in the earth is KaropvT- 
rtiy. In Homer the bodies of the dead aro 
burnt ; but interment was also used in very 
ancient limes. Cieeio says that the dead were 
bui led at Athens in the time of Cecrops ; and 
we also lead of the bones of Clresles being 
Inund in a cofllii at I’t'gea. The dead were 
commonly buried among the Spartans and 
the Siej'onians, and the prevalence of this 
piuetiet* IS pio\ed by the great number of 
bkeletons found in lotlins in modern times, 
whuh ha\e evidently not been exi»oscd ti> 
the action o| llic. Roth burning and bur} - 
ing !ip])e.ir to have been always nwd to a 
greater or less extent at ditferent periods ; 
till the spread of ('hi istiam’y at length put 
an end to the foinier piaetiee. Tin* dead 
l)(»dies ■won* u->u:illy burnt on piles ol wood, 
called pi/rt-a (.jrepai). 'I'he body was placed 
on the top, and in the heioic timi s it was 
customaiy to burn witli the corpse anunulH 
and even captives or slaves. Oils and pci- 
fiime.s well* also tliiown into the flames. 
When tlie pjTe was burnt down, the rcinains 
of the lire were quenebed with wine, and the 
relatives and fi lends collected the bones. 
The bones were then washed with wine and 
oil, and placed in urns, which were aomo- 
timcB made of gold. The corpses which were 
not burnt were buried in coiflns, which wero 
called by various _ names, os iropot, irvcXoi, 
Aijvoi, KapvoKttf BpoiTtUp though some of ttiese 
names are also applied to the urns in which 
the bones were collected. They were made 
of vaiious materials, but were usually of 
baked clay or caithenware. The following 
woodcut contains two of the most ancient 
kind ; the figure in the middle is the section 
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of one The d» ad -wero uRually buneu out- 
side the town, an It was tiiou^ht that their 
prtscnco in the city brought pollution to the 
living At Athens none were allowed to b( 
buried within the city , but T ycurgu*!, in 
order to remove all hupt i htition rcspcctmj, 
the presence of the dead, illoMt d of bun d in 
Sparta Pci sons who posmsstd unds in AU 
tica were lltquentlv buned in thrm, and wc 
therefore read of tombs in tlu ilclds rombx, 
however, wcit most frequently built b^ tlio 
•eido of roads, and neai the gates of the (it} 



At Athens, the most common place of burial 
was outside of the Itoiiian gate, ncni tlu 
road leading to the Pdratous which gale 
was for that reason called the burial gate 
Those who had fallen in battle wen buned 
at the public expenw^ in the outci C trauu i- 
cus, on the road leading to the \cadeuiia 
Tombs wore called rajoi, txt'tt^iara, 

fivrffjLela, o^futra Mut^ of ilusp wiic only 
mounds of earth or stoves C\wg«Ttt koAcuvoi, 
rvM/Soi) others were Ibuilt of stone, and 
frequently ornamented with gieat taste 
Some Qieok tombs were built under ground, 
and called Aypopea ^3^ vnoyria) 

They correspond to the lloman condttotta 
The monuments erected qver the graces of 
lieisons were usually of four kinds 1 

irrqAat, piUuis or upnght ftonc tablets, 2 
fcioi'cr, columns , S vatita or VP^» sin ill 
ouildings in the form of temples , and i rpa 


ve^oi, flat square stones, called by Cicero 
ntcnsac Ihc term *m]\at is sometimes ap- 
plied to all kinds of funci al monuments, but 
proptrl} deHign-itc s upnght stone tablets, which 
writ usually terminated with an oiol head- 
ing, c died *iriPrjfj.a Tin ppithema was fre- 



t } them I ( r IJ d ng ( I 1 n bsu i (Stuckclberg, pi 3 

pK nil} 01 n'lnienttd w itli i kind of arabesque 
woik, Ta in the picccihng specimen The 
Kiot ts or columns, w c i c of i arious forms, as is 
show 11 b j tlu two ppe t imcns m the annexed cut. 



The inscriptions upon thcsi funeral monu- 
ments usualli contain the name of the deceased 
pel son, and that of the demos to which he 
belonged, 08 well as frequently some accoont 
of his life ^ The following example of an 
ilpipov will give a general idea of monumenta 
‘ of this kind — Orations in piaise of the deec 
were sometimes pronounced, but Solon or- 
dained that such orations should be confined 
to persons who were honoured with a pubUo 
funeral* In the heroic ages games were 
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eelPbratecl at the funeral of a great man, as 
ill the cttso of Patroclus ; but this practice 
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dot not a(‘em to have boon u«iual in the his- 
torn al timcH. — All persona wlio had boon oii- 
friij^ed in funerals wore lonsL'lcicd poUuUd, 
and ouuld not enter the toiu[)lo« of the gtids 
till they hod been purified. After tlic fune- 
ral was over, the relatives partook of a 
feast, ■which was called ireptfieiTreoe or v€*cpd- 
Seim'ov. This feast was always given at the 
house (*f the nearest relative of the deceased. 
Thus the relatives of those "wdio had fallen 
at the battle of Chaeroneia partook of the 
ircpiSci.iri'ov at the house of Demosthenes, as 
‘jf he were the nearest relative to them all. 
On the second day after the funeral a sa- 
criflee to the dead -was offered, called 
rpCra ; but the principal sacrifice to the dead 
■was on the ninth day, called eyt^ara or 
•vara. The mouming for the dead appears 
to have lasted till the thirtieth day after the 
funeral, on which day sacrifices were again 
offei ed. At Kparta the time of mouming was 
limited to eleven days. During the time of 
mouming it was considered indecorous tor 
the relatives of the deceased tf appear in 
public ; they were accustomed to wear o 
black dress, and in ancient times they cut off 
their hair as a sign of grief. — ^The tombs were 
preserved by the fiiunily to which they be- 
longed with the greatest care, and were 
regarded as among the strongest ties wbioh 


attached a, man to his native laud. In the 
Dooimasia of the Athenian archons it -was 
al'ways a subject of inquiry whether they had 
kept in proper repair the tombs of tholr 
ancestors. On certain days the tombs were 
crowned with floweTs, and offerings were 
made to the dead, consisting of garbunla of 
flowers and various other things, 'llu* act 
of offei’ing these presents ■was called 
and the offerings themselves ^ett.ytb-g.aTa, oi 
more commonly x'oot. The yee/erui mentioned 
by Herodotus appear to have consisted lu 
offerings of the same kind, which w('re pre- 
sented on the anniversary of the birlh-diiy of 
the deceased. The* ttirva-ia were probably 
offerings on the anniversary of the day of 
the deatli ; though, nccoi ding to some wntert., 
the vrKvifia wcie the Fame as the ytvea-ir.. 
CcrtiUn criminals, who were put to death by 
j the Ktato, -were also dcpiived t»f th<* rights of 
' burial, which w'as considered ns an udditioinit 
[ punishment. There w^ere certain places, both 
' at Athens and Spart.i, where the dead hrwlics 
of such criminals were cast. A person n ho had 
cojnmittcd suicide was not dcpriti d of burial, 

I but the hand with ■which he bad killed himself 
' M'Rs cut off and buritd liy itself. — ^’ 2 } Kovax. 
When 0 Homan was at the i>oInt of ileuth, his 
nearest relation iirescnt endeavoured to cab h 
the last breath Mith his inoulh. The ring was 
taken off the finger of tl>e living jierHon ; and 
as soon as he ivas dead bis eyes and mouth 
n ei e ( lofccd hy the neai * ‘ 1 1 elation, who called 
upon the deceased by name, exclaiming /iniv 
ur rah. The corpse vas then washed, and 
anointed -with oil and jicrfumes, by Slavics, 
called who belonged to the libi^ 

/tnarit, or undertakers. The llbitinarii 
appear to have been so called because they 
dwelt near the temple of Venus Libitina, 
where all things requisite for funerals were 
sold. Hence we find the expressions vitare 
Lihiiinani and evadero Libitinam used in the 
sense of escaping ilcath. At tlds temple an 
account {raiiff, rphvmcris) was kept of tliosc 
who died, and a small sura was paid for tho 
registration of their names. A small coin 
was then placed in the mouth of tho corpse, 
in order to pay the ferryman in Hades, and 
the body was laid out on a couch in the 
vestibule of the house, with its feet towards 
the door, and dresM^d in the best robe which 
the deceased had worn when alive. Ordinary 
citizens were dressed In a white toga, and 
magistrates In their official robes. If the 
deceased hud received o crown while alive ae 
a reward for his bravery, it was now placed 
on Ills head ; and the couch on which he was 
laid was someUmes covered with leaves and 
flowers. A branch of cypress was also usually 
placed at the door of the house. If he was a 
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person of consequence. Funerals were ut uall> 
c<illcd funera justa or er»equiar ; the latter 
term was generally applied to the funeral 
procession {potnpa funebrin). Q'hrrc were 
two kinds of funerals, public and piiv.ite; 
ofwhich the former was culled funut juthhcttm 
or indicUvitntf because the peojjle were in- 
vited to it by a herald ; the Utter fitnm tari- 
tumt iransIatUiuni, or pMjnttm. A per'.on 
appears to have usually left a certain sum of 
money in his ■will to paj the expenses of his 
funeral ; hut if he did not do so, nor appoint 
any one to bury him, this duty devolved upon 
the persons to whom the jiroperty was left, 
and if he died -without a will, upon his rela- 
tions, nreording to tlicir order of succession 
to the jiroperty. The expenses of the funeial 
were in such cases decided by nn arbit(‘r, 
according to tlie pro]>erty and lank of the 
deceased, whencu arbitria is used to siurnity 
the funeral expenses. — The following desciip- 
tion of the mode inw'bich a funeial wu-s con- 
ducted only applies strictly to the funerals of 
th© great; the same pomp and eereiiiony 
could not of course b<* observctl In the ease of 
persons in ordinal y circuinstaiuos. All 
funerals in ancient times w ci e pei formed at 
night, but afterw-ards the pimr only were 
buried at niKht, because tlic} could noiaffoid 
to have any funeral procession. 'I’he corpse 
■was usually carried out of the house {effeie- 
hatur) on the eighth day after the death. 
The order of the funeral procession was regu- 
lated by a person ciihcA drsifftiator or dtmtnus 
funoria, wbo was attcndi'd by lictois dressed 
in black. It was headed by inusiciuns of 
various kinds {cornicineat aiticinra), who 
placed mournful strains, and next came 
mourning women, called prncjicae^ who were 
hired to lament and sing the funeral song 
(nnstiia or Icaaua) in iiralse of the deceased. 
These were sometimes follow’od by players 
and buffoons ^scurrtu, fitatrwnca)^ of whom 
one, called arcbimimi/a, represented the cha- 
racter of the deceased, and imitated his words 
and actions. Then came the slaves whom 
the deceased had liberated, w caring the cup 
of liberty (piUati) ; the numbir of -whom was 
occasionally very great, since a master some- 
times liberated all his slaves, in his will, in 
order to add to the pomp of his funeral, be- 
fore the corpao the images of the dt*ccastMl 
and of hie anccators w'crc earned, and al'^o 
the crowns or military rewards which he h.id 
gained. The corpse was earned on a couch 
(/fc/iea), to which the name of /rretrum or 
capulum was usually given; but the bodus 
of poor citizens and of slaves were oat ned on 
n common kind of bier or coffin, called aanda- 
ptia. The aandapUa -was carried by bearers, 
culled teapae or teapitlone$f because they 


earned out the coip.-^cs in the evening (res* 
pert mo tempore). The couches on which th© 
corpses of the rich were carried wore some- 
times made of ivory, and covered with gold 
and imrple. They were often carried on the 
shoulders of the nearest relations of the 
de»e.iscd, and sometimes on those of his 
freed-meri. Julius Caesar was carried by the 
inagistT'ates, and Augustius by the senators. 
The rel I'lons of the deceased w'alked behind 
the eoi 1 t‘ in mourning ; his sons with their 
heads \eiled, and his daughters with their 
heads h.iro and their hair dishevelled, con- 
trary to t'le ordinary practice of both. They 
ofti'ii ulti-red loud lamentations, and the wo- 
men beat their breasts and toio their cheeks, 
though thi«s was toreidden by the Twelve 
Tabh a. If the (lecea‘«cd wa.s of illustrious 
rank, the funeial procession went through 
the lorum, and stopped heforc the roatra, 
A^he^e a fi^eial oration {laudntin) in praise 
of the dereasi'd was delivered. This practice 
•W'lis of gieat antitpiity among the Homans, 
and IS said by some writors to have been fiist 
introduced by rublieola, wdio pronounced a 
funeral oration in honour of his colleague 
llrutus. Women also were honoured by 
funeral oi ati ons. From the Forum the corpse 
was earru d to the place of burning or burial, 
which, according to a law' of the Twelve 
Tables, w as obliged to be outside the city. 
'I'he Horn ana in the most ancient times buried 
their dead, though they also early adopted, 
to some extent, the custom of hurning, w'hich 
IS mentioned in the Twelve Tables, learn- 
ing, however, does not apjicar to have bee m e 
general till the later times of the repulilu,. 
Maiius was burled, and Sulla was the first of 
the C’ornehan gens whose body was burned. 
I’ndrr the empire burning was almost uni- 
versally practiM.‘d, but was gradually discon- 
tinued as Christianity spreadi, so that it hod 
fallen into disuse in the fourth century. Per- 
sons struck by lightning -were not burnt, but 
buried on the spot, which W'as called Biden- 
frt/, and w as considered s.iered. [IIidkntal.] 
Children also, who had not cut their teeth, 
were not burnt, but buritul in a place called 
Sugyrundai ium. Those who were buried were 
placed in a coffin {area or locuJua)^ -wiiich 
-was frequently made of stone, and sometimes 
of the Assian stone, which came from Asaos 
in Troa**, and which consumed all the body, 
with the exception of the teeth, in 40 days, 
whence it waft called aareophagua. This name 
wMs in course of time applied to any kind of 
coffin or tomb. The corpse was burnt on u 
pile of wo<id [pgra or rogua). This pile was 
built in the form of an altar, with four equal 
aides, wdii ncc -we find it called etra aepulcri 
and /uneria ora. The sides of the pile -were, 
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aocordinp to tho T^vclve 1 iblcs, to bt left The m ns were placed m Hcpuhhres, wh eh, 
rough and unpolished, but -were fiequeiitly an alrcid^ stittd, w<rc outside the city, 
covered "with dark leaves Cypress trees though in a hw (a sea sve read of the dead 
were sometimes placed bcfoie the pile On being buiiul within the titv Ihus \ ah nut 
the top of the pile the corpse w u, placed, Pubhcola, lubcrtus, and Fabitcius were 
with tho couch on whiLh it had bet n c 111 ltd, buried in tie (ity. which light then do- 
and the nearest relation then set hre to tlic secndanls also posstssed but did uot use 
pile with hiB fact turned away 'When the Ihe vtbtal sirgins and the emperors wlh 
llimcs began to rise, various perfumts wtrt buned in the cit> — Iho sorb like 

thrown into the fiic, though this pi letict the Gnck daimti , w is applied t > mo It 
w IS foi bidden b> tie IwtlAc Iibks cups of disposing of tbe dcid, und s prf/trum slg- 
of oil, ornaments, clothes, dishes of food, and nificcl nnv kind ot tomb in whuli tho boch oi 
other Hungs, which weie suppo-td to lu boms of a ni in were jliced Ihe ttnn 
ngieeablc to the deceased, were ilso thriwn humatf w is oii_,inalh used foi bnriil in the 
upon the flames The iilucc where i pc i son eiith, but w i afti rw uds applied like 
was burnt was tailed hiiatum, if he w is ift i- hn to anj m idc of disposing ot the deal 
wards buric 1 on the same spot ind uHfmui smer it ipptais to line been the eustom, 

or urn if he was buntd at a difleient ifter tht bidj w is burnt to thiow soon 

p lee Sometimes animilswcre bliughtoicd cuth u] m the 1 mes — I he plaits for burial 

at the pile, and in ancient limcb e iptnes and writ cithii i uhhc or prn itc Ihc publn 

slaves, since the manes were sui^osid l> bt pieces of I mil w tit of tvio kinds ont f n 
fond of blood, but afteiwaids glidiit is ilhiKtiions eiti/tns, who wire bunt 1 at tic 
illtd bustuarii, were hind ti tight mind public cxptnst and tin othci for poor citi/em 
the burning pile ‘When the pile wis I nnt who tould n t ifloid t> pin chase ground for 
down, the ciiibeis weie soiktil with wim the pin pose 1 he foinu r w is in thi Cunpus 
and the bones and ashes of the detc ised Miitms, which was omamonttd with Iho 
were gathcied by the neaust iclitncs tombs of fl illustnous t’tal, and in Iho 
who sprinkled them with juifumcs nil ( m pus Isiuiliuus tho littei w i*- also in 
pi iced lliem in a \css(l c died whub tin ( wii} us ] sipiilinus and eonhisled of sm ill 

w is Hide of \ irious inatciiils accoid iitsoiumiih i ilb d oi j uticula 

ing to the ciicumst inces of indivuln ils 
Ihe uin le w c ] < also of sarious shapes, 
but m St commonly seju ire cr round, 
and upon them theic was usuill) in 
msciiption or epitaph {titiilus ti (pt 
fttphiunt), beginning with tin letters 
IJ M S , or only J) M , that is, iJi^ 

MAMiies Sacbi m, followed bj the name 
of the deceased, with the length of his 
lift, &c The woodcut opiiositc la a 
rt presentation of a sepulchral um lu 
the liritish Museum. It Is of an up- 
right rectangular form, nchly oma- 
riciited with foliage, and supported it 
the sides with pilasters It is to tin 
inemoiy of Cossutii Pnina Its height 
is 21 inches, and its width at the base 
H inches d-Sths. Below the inscrip- 
tion an infant genius is represented 
driving a car drawn by foui horses — 

After the bones and ashes of the de- 
ceased had been jilaced in the um, the 
persons present were thnee apri nkle d 
bj a priest with pure water from a 
bianeh of oli\e or laurel for th^ pur- 
pose of purification , after which they 
were dismissed by the praefica^ or some 
other person, by the solemn word Htcet^ 
that IS, tre Xicet At their departure they 
were accustomed to bid farewell to the 
deceased by pronouncing the word Valt 
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but as this place rendered the neighbourhood 
unhealthy, it was given to Maecenas, who 
eonyorted it into gardens, and built a magni- 
floent honso upon it. Frivato places for 
burial were usually by the sides of the roads 
leading to Borne ; and on some of these 
roads, such as the Via Appia, tlio tombs 
formed an almost uninterrupted street for 
many miles from the gates of the city. They 
were frequently built by individuals during 
their lifetime ; thus Augustus, in his sivtta 
consulship, built the Miiusolcuni for his se- 
pulchre between the Via Haminia and the 
Tiber, and planted round it woods and walks 
for public use. The heirs were often ordered 
by the will of the deceased to build a tomb 
for him ; and they sometimes did it at their 
own expense.— Sepulchres were originally 
called bu9ta, but this word was aftcruards 
employed in the manner mentioned under 
Bi'btum. Sepulchres were also ficqucntly 
called monummtaf but this term uaH ai'^o 
applied to a monument erected to the mcinury 
of a person in a different place from t hat where 
ho was buried. CondtUtrta or condtftra were 
sepulohros tmdor ground, in which dead 
bofllcB were placed entire, in contradistinc- 
tion to those sepulchres which contained the 
hones and ashes only, — The tombs of the rich 
were commonly built of marble, and the 
ground enclosed with an iron railing or w.all, 
and planted round with trees. U'lie extent 
of the burying ground was marki'd by cippi 
[Cirrus], The name of mausoleum, which 
was originally the name of the magiiiticent 
sepulchre erected by Artemisia to the me- 
mory of Mausolus, king of Cana, was some- 
times given to any splendid tomb. The open 
space before a sepulchre was called forum, 
and neither this space nor the sepul- 
chre Itself could become the property of a 
person by usucapion. Frivate tombs -were 
cither built by an individual for himself and 
the members of his family {sepulcra famt^ 
tioWa), or for himself and his heirs {sejmlcra 
Aareditaria), A tomb, which was fitted up 
with niches to rcoeivo the funeral urns, was 
called coUtmbarntiH, on account of the rcscin- 
blanoe of these niches to the holes of a 
pigeon-house. In these tombs the ;ishes of 


the freedmen and slaves of great families 
were frequently placed in vessels made of 
baked clay, called which were let into 
the thickness of the wall within these niches, 
the lids only being seen, and the inscriptions 
placed in front. Tombs were of various sizes 
and forms, according to the wealth and tosio 
of ♦he owner. A sepulchre, or any place in 
which a person was buried, was 7’cliffiostis ; 
all things which were left or belonged to the 
Dii Manes were religioaac ; those consecrated 
to the Dii superi were called sacrae. Bven 
the place in wduch a slave was buried was 
considered rchgiosus. Whoewer violated a 
sejiulchro was subject to an action termed 
atpulcri violati acUo. After the bones had 
been placed in the urn at the funeral, tho 
friends returned home. They then underwent 
a fuither purification, x'^allcd au£itio, which 
consisted m being sprinkled with water and 
stepping ^ver a fire. The house itself was 
also Bw cpt with a certain klud of broom ; 
which sweeping or purification was called 
eroci'rar^ and the person w’ho did it eovrriator. 
The Denicaltis Feriap were also days set apart 
for the purification of the family. The mouni- 
jng and solemnities connected with the dead 
last(‘d for nine days after the funeral, at the 
end of w Inch time a sacrifice was pcrformetl, 
called »orrndiaIe. — A feast was given in 
honour of the dead, but it is uncertain on 
w hat day ; it sometimes appears to have been 
given at the time of the ftineral, sometimea 
on the novcndiolc, and sometimes later. The 
name of mlicerniwn was given to this feast. 
Among the tombs at Pompeii there is a Ai. 
ncral triclinium for the celebration of these 
feasts, which is reprosented in the anacxed 
woodcut. It is open to the sky, and the walls 
aie ornamented by paintings of animals in tho 
centre of compartments, which, have borders of 
flowers. The triclinium is made ctf stone, with 
a pedestal in the centre to receive the table. 
After the funeral of great men, there was, in 
addition to tho feast for the friends of tho 
deceased, a distribution of raw meat to tho 
people, ciiUed viaceratiOf and sometimes a 
public banquet. Combats of gladiators and 
other games were also frequently exhibited 
in honour of the deceased. Thus at the 
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funeral of P. Licinius Crassus, ^\ho had been 
Pontifex Maximus, raw meat was distributed 
to tho people, 12Q gladiators fought, and 
funeral games were celebrated for three 
days, at the end of which a public banquet 
was given in tho forum. Public feasts 
and funeral games wore sometimes given on 
tho anniversary of funeials. At all banquets 
in honour of the dead, the guests were 
dressed in while. — -The Homans, like the 
Greeks, were accustomed to ^ isit the tombs 
of their relatives at certain periods, and to 
offer to them sacrifices and various gifts, 
which were called infertnt and purmialia . 
Tho lloinanK appear to have regarded the 
manes or dejiai ted souls of their ancestors us 
gods ; whence arose the practice of present- 
ing to them oblations, which consisted of 
victims, wine, milk, garlands of flowers, and 
other things. The tombs were sometime** 
illuminated on these occasions with lamp**. 
In the latter end of the month oi February 
there was a festival, called in which 
the Romans wore accustomed to carry AkwI 
to the sepulchres for the use of the dea*l. 
The Homans were accustomed to -wear inouin- 
ing for their deceased friencU, which iippears 
to have been black under the repubhe for 
both sexes. Under the enipin* the men con- 
tmued to wear black in uunniung, hut the 
women >voro whiu*. The j hiid .ihide all kinds 
of ornaments, and did not cut either tlu'ii 
hair or beard. Men a])])e,u' to li.ivc usually 
worn their mourning ior only a few days, 
but women for u year when they lost a hus- 
band or parent. In a x>ublic mourning cm 
account of some signal caluiiiity, as, for in- 
stance, the loss of a battle, or the death of an 
emperor, there was a total cessation from 
businesB, called which was usually 

ordained by public appointment. During 
this period tho courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops were shut, and the soldiers freed 
from military duties. In a public mourning 
the senators did not w'car the latus clavus 
and their rings, nor the magistrates their 
badges of office. 

FUBCA, which properly means a fork, 
was also the name of an instrument of pun- 
ishment. It was a piece of wood in the 
form of the letter A, which was placed upon 
tho shonffiers of the offender, whose hands 
were tied to it. Slaves were frequently 
punished in this way, and were obliged to 
carry about the fiirca whcrevcja they went ; 
whence the appellation of furcifer was ap- 
plied to a man as a term of reproach. The 
furcia was used In the ancient mode of 
capital punishment among the Homans ; the 
criminal was tied to it, and then scourg^ to 
death. The paUinUumi was also an instru- 


ment of punishment, resembliug the fhrea t 
it appears to have been In the form of tho 
letter Bl, Both tho furca and patibultun 
were also employed as CTosses, to which cri- 
minals appear to have been nailed. 

FUHipSUS. [Cuaarou.l 

rUSClNA (rpiotm), a tiident^ more com- 
monly culled tridofui^ meaning iridena 
lua, because it was originally a thrre-iuongcd 
goad, used to incite horses to greater swift- 
ness. Neptune w'as supposed to bo armed 
w'lth it when he drove his chariot, and it 
thus became his usual attribute, perhaps 
with an allusion also to the use of the same 
instruinont m harpooning fish* It is ropre- 
Honted in tlie cut on p. 8 4. In the contests of 
gl whators the rctiarnia was armed with a 
tinlent. JGi,\i>iAroi»K«*.} 

FliSTUAltil M (iuA.o(coirio), w'tts a capital 
punishment inflicted u])on Homan soldiers 
firt* desertion, tlu'ft, and Kimilnr crimes. It 
wu.s administcied in tho following manner: 
— Wlnni a soldier was condemned, tho tri- 
bune touch(‘d him slightly with n slick, ujiun 
which ull the soldiers of the legion fell ujiou 
him with sticks and stones, and generally 
Killed him upon the spot. If, how'evei^ho 
escaped, for lie was allowed to fly, he could 
not ri turn to liis native country, nor did any 
of liiN iilatiu'sdare to leccive him into their 

lumsOM. 

FCsUS (arpawToO* the spindle, was always, 
wln*n in use, accompanied by tho distaff 
^Acucarr/), as on indispensable part of 
the ‘>ame apparatus. The w<k>], flax, or other 
maleriul, having be<*n prepared for spinning, 
w'as Tolletl into u bull (toAvsvi, p/omiur), 
which was, however, Bufticiently loose to 
allow tho fibres to bo easily drawn out by 
the hand of the spinner. The upper port of 
the distaff woe then tuaertod into this mass 
of flax or wool, and the lower luirt was held 
under tlie left arm in such a position as Wtu 
most convenient for conducting the opera- 
tion. The fibres were drawn out, and at the 
same time spirally twisted, chiefly by the use 
of the forc-fljiger and thumb of the right 
band ; and the thread (Jifump a/amm, mjms-) 
so produced was wound upon the wpindle 
until the quantity was as great as it would 
carry. The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 
inches long, having at tho top a slit or catch 
(dena, aytetorpoy) in which the thread was 
fixed, so that the weight of the spindle 
might continually carry down the threail as 
It was formed. Its lower extremity was 
inserted into a small wheel, called the whorl 
(varticellum), made of wood, stone, or metal 
(see woodcut), the use of which was to keep 
the spindle more steady, and to promote its 
rotation. The acooonpanylng woodcut shows 
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the operation of at the moment I 

when the woman ban drawn out a sufficient | 
length of yam to twist it by whirling the i 
epindlcwlth her right thumb and forc-iinger, j 
and previously to the act of taking it out of 
the riit to wind it upon the bobbin (w^vioO 
already formed. It was usual to have a 
basket to hold the distaff and spindle, with 
the balls of wool prepared for hpiniiing, and 
the bobbins already spun, [(’ai atiius.] The 
distaff and spindle, nitli the* wool and tlite^id 
upon them, wore earned in bridal pioces- 
sions ; and, without the wool and thread, 
they were often suspended hy females as 
offerings of religious gratitude, espceially in 
Old ago, or on relinquishing the tonstant u'^e 





of them. They ^ere most frequently dedi- 
cated to I’allas, the patroness of t<pinning, 
and of the arts connected with it. They 
were exhibited in the representations of the 
three Fates, who were eonccived, by Ihnr 
spinning, to determine the life of cM'ry 
man. 


AlilNUS CIXCTUS. [Toga.] 
fiAESUM (vaurd?), a term probably of 
Celtic origin, denoting a kind of javelin 
I \Nluch was used by the Gauls w’hcrever their 
’ ramillcations extended. It was a heavy 

* u‘'apon, the shaft being as thick as a man 

* fould grasp, and the iron head barbed, and 
of an extraordinary length compared W'ith 
the ‘^haft. 

CiALLA (Kpavos, port, wdpvs, TnjAflf), a 
helmet ; a easqae; The helmet was origi- 
I n.illy made of skin or leather, whence is sup- 
I posed to ha\o arisen its appellation, Kueei?, 
meaning properly a helmet of dog-skin, but 
applied to caps or eelniets made of the hide 
of other animals, and even to those which 
\i ere entiri 1> of bronze or iron. The leathern 
li.isis ol the helmet was also very commonly 
strenglh^ed and adoriK d by the addition of 
either bron/(' or gold. Ilelii^ts which had a 
natallic basis were in Latin propeily called 
iasMdrff although the terms gnlc'i and cassLs 
.lie often tonfoundod. The additions hy 
u hit h the external appearance of the helmet 
u.is \ .nied, and which served both for orna- 
ment and protection, were the following : — 
1 . llosscs or plates (</>aAo5), proceeding cither 
liom the top or the sides, and varying in 
number from one to four (aH>t<#>aAov, rerpd- 
</>aAoy). The i/iiiAoy was often an emblemati- 
cal figure, referring to the character of the 
> wearei . Thus in the colossal statue of A- 
' thena in the Tarthenon at Athens, she bore 
I a ^phmx on the top of her helmet, and a 
I giitlin on each side. 2. The hehne'. thus 
' adorned 'uas very commonly surmount id hy 
the crest {rrhia^ Aoijxfi), which was often of 
horse-hail, 3. The two chcck-pieces (fturew- 
fae, TropayraOiSes), which were attached to 
the helmet hy hinges, so as to be lilted up 
and down. They had buttons or tics at 
their extremities, for f, intoning the helmet 
' on the head. 4. The beaver, or visor, a 
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poculi:ir form of which ia aupimaed to have 
bt'cn the avAwivi? rputfiaAeia, i. r. the perfo- 
rated beaver. Tho gladiators Tiore helinc'ts 
of this kind. 

GALEUUS or CALERUM, originally a 
covering for the In'ad worn by prie**t«, espe- 
cially by the Jlamcn diaUs. It ai^pcars to 
have been a round cap made of leatlier, with 
Its top ending in an ajiex or point. [Apex 1 
In course of time the name was applied to 
any kind of cap fitting close to the hc‘ad like 
a helmet. Galerv^ and its dimiimti\e Gale- 
t'iculum are also used to signify a covering 
for the head made of hair, and hence a wig. 

GALM, the priests of (’yheh'*, whose wor- 
ship was introduced at liomc fioin Thtygia. 
The (uilli Avcrc, according t(» nii ancient cus- 
tom, always castrated, and it would seem 
th.li. I'upellcd by religious fanaticism, tliey 
I'crforiiied this operation on themsches. In 
tUcir wdld, enthusiastic, and boisterous riles 
they resembled the Coiybaiites. Th% hcchi 
to hare been always chosen fioui a poor and 
dcsjiiaed class of jH'ople, foi , w hilc no other 
priests were allowed to beg, tlic (i.iHi w< ie 
permitted to do so on certain <la\ s. Tin* chu f 
pric.st among them wa.s culled m chnjaUus. 

(i-\Mf]LiA (y'xpT/Airt). The denies and 
phiMtriefi of Attna iiossc-ssed vanous means 
to 11 event iiitrudors from assuming the 
light*' of citizens. Among othei regulations, 
it was ordained that eveiy hiide, ]m mous to 
her marriage, should bf> introduced hj lu'r 
parents or guaidians to the phiatii.i of htr 
luisbuiul. Tills introduction of the young 
Avomeri was aceompaiiunl b> piesents to li eir 
new jihratoroR, which w f re < .died f/.itnrha, 
'ilic women weie enrolled in ttie list** of the 
phr.'itrics, and tlii.s enrolment was also c.dled 
(Hinu'lui. 

GAl’SAl’A, GAVSAri:, or GAl'SAriT.M, 
a kind of thick cloth, which was on one side 
very w'oolly, and was used to cover tables and 
beds, and by persons to wrap tlioiuselvcs up 
alter taking a bath, or in general to protect 
thoniselves against ram and cold. It was 
w'oin by men as well us women. The word 
uausapa is also .sometimes used to designate 
•I thick wig, such as was madr* of the hair of 
<ierinanB, and worn by the fashionable people 
at Rome at the time of the cmpcroriu 

GENESJa. . [Ft'xus.] 

GEN08 (yeVot). ITltlBl'B, Crtcek.] 

CEXS. According to the iF.-iditional ac- 
counts of the old Roman constitution, the 
Gentes Mere subdivisions of the n/j^ac, just 
Oh the cztrine were sutldi^ isloub of the three 
ancMUit the Ramuest Tttienses, and 

Lturres, 'Iherc were ten gentes in each 
Ana, and consequently one hundred gentes 
ta Ofich tribe, and three himdrcd in the three 


tribes. Now if there ia any truth in the 
tiaditlon of this original distribution of tho 
population into trilH'.s, curiae, and gentes, it 
follows that there was no ucceaaary kinship 
among those families which belongetl to a 
gens, any more than among those fumilica 
which belonged to one cui-ia. I'ho numc of 
the gens was always ehivi acterised hr the 
termination fV/, as Julia, Cornelia, Valeria; 
and the gentiles, or members of a gens, all 
btwe the luunc of the pens to which the y 
bt'Iongcd. As the gentes were subdivisioiih 
of tho three ancient tribes, the populus (m 
the ancient sense) iilniie had gentes, so that to 
he a patrician ami to have a gt'us were 
s^mouymous ; and thus we find the expres- 
‘'iouH gens and p.itricii constantly united. 
Yit It appears that some gentes contained 
plehei.in faunliae, which it in conicctiired had 
then origin in nuiiruges hotwei*n patricians 
and plebei.ins before there was coiiiiiibium 
between them. A Ininilred new nicmheiN 
were added to the senate by the first Tarquin. 
’I'hesc weie the icfu esentiitive.s of tin* Lutf rrt, 
the thud and infi rior frilK' ; whicli is indi- 
cated by the gintes of this tiihe being called 
vunon'i^ by w’Jiy of being distingiiirtliod from 
the oldei genii s. of thi* Ihimnes and 

Titles, a distmilum Aihieli apjirais to ha\e 
been more than nominal. [mvatisJ TJutc 
weie eeiMin ^:leled iites {•^acra r/tntt/tha) 
which belonged to a gens, to whi(*Ii all the 
inendieis of a gens, as such, were hound. It 
was the duty of I lie jam I dices to look after 
the due ob^eri "11100 of these gentile sacra, and 
to see that they were not lod. Koch gens 
seems to hiue liad its peculiar ])luce (sacrl- 
lum) foi the ei h hration of these Hacra, which 
were i»ei fornied .it staled times. Jiy the law 
of the Twehe '1 aides the jiropcrty of a iierson 
will* died intestate devolved uimn the gens to 
whieh he belonged. 

GEOmOrT. [TRinrg, Grekk.] 

GEROUSIA (yepowo-ia), or assemhly n/ 
eldcrSf was the aristocratic element of the 
Spartan polity. It was not peculiar to Sparta 
only, but found in other Dorian stales, just 
as a Houle. (/lovAii) or democraticul council 
was on element of most Ionian conHtitutif>ns. 
The GerouHia at Sparta, including the two 
kings. Its presideiits, consisted of thirty 
mcmlierB (■yeporrev) : a number which '•eems 
connected with the divisions of tho Spartan 
people. Every Dorian state, in fiwrt, was 
divided into three tribes : tho Ilylleis, the 
Dymancs, and the Piunphyli. The tri^a ^ 
Sparta were again subdivided into ohae (ci/Jat), 
which were, like the Gerttniea^ thirty in 
number, so that each oba was represented by 
its councillor : an inference w'hich leads to 
the conclusion that two oboe at least of tho 
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Hyllean tribe, must have bolanjrptl to the 
royal house of tho Hcraclclds. Ko one xvas 
oligiblo to the council till he was si 'ty yt'ars 
of age, and the additional qualiflcatioiis were 
strictly of an aristocratic nature. Wo arc 
t<dd, for instance, that the ofllco of a c<jun- 
cUloT vroa the reward and prize of virtue, and 
that it was confined to men of distinRuished 
character and station. The election was de- 
termined by vote, and the mode of condurtinj; 
it was remarkable for iti old-hMliioned hini- 
plicity. Tlie competitors presented thcni- 
selvcB one after another to the ashcrnbly of 
electors; the latter to tied tin ir esteem b} 
ucclnntationB, wliich a aned in intensity ac- 
cordiiiff^ to the iiopubaity of the- candidate s 
for w'hom they ivcrc f^iven. These mamfes- 
tations of cste'cm were imlcd by persons in 
nn udjoiniDK buikhn^j, who eonhl judffc of 
the slioutinp-, but could not t>il in whose 
favour it was »riven. The }>erson whom 
tlu'se judf?Od thoufflit to have b<en most up- 
])lauded W'-us dechin'd the •’ucces.^ful t.indi- 
date. The oflice l.jsted for lile. The functions 
of tho coiinrillois were piith deliberative, 
partly judicial, and jmrtly executive. In tlie 
discharge of the first, they pieparcd meu'-ures 
and passed inohminury decicos, which were 
to be laid hefoie the popular .is.semblj, so 
that tho iiidKirfaut privilege of initiatiinr all 
ehangesin the noxornment or law s was>esU(l 
in them. As a criminal court, they could 
punish with dcalh and civil depiadation 
(fi.tjuia), Thej . i No appear to have ovcrcisod, 
like the Auiopajru. at Athens, a general su- 
pei intendcnce and iTl^p^.>etlon over the lixos 
and miiuuers of the citi/ens, and probably 
were allowed a kind of patriarchal authoiity, 
to enforce the observance of ancient usajio 
and discipline. It is not, liow'evcr, easy to 
define witli exirtue‘^ the oiieinal extent of 
their functions, opociallj as lespccts the lasi- 
lueiitionud duty, since the ephora not only 
eneroaoliod uihim the prerogatives of the king 
and eounell, hut also possossi’d, m xcry eaily 
time.s, a censorial [tnwei, and were not hkely 
to permit any dimiinition of its extent, 

GKEUIIA m Latin, Gmac, pro- 

pel ly aigtiillcd anj thing made of wicker- 
work, and w*a» espet lally used as the name of 
tho ^eraian ahields, which were made of 
wicker-work, and Wi>TO smaller and shorter 
than the Greek shield*-, 

GIiS.Dl AT0K1*1S 04.oi-op.dxo0 w ere men who 
fought with swords in the ninphitheatre and 
ether places, for Uio amu-k'ment of the llo- 
inon people. They are •said U) have been first 
exhibited by tho Etrurians, and to have had 
their origin from tho custom of killing slaves 
and captives at tho funeral pyres of the 
ileccassed. [Bvstvbc ; Fi’N’VS.] A show of 


gladiators was called ruuntis, and tho person 
who exhibited {edebat) it, editor^ munerator^ 
or dominvs^ who was honoured during the 
day of exhibition, tf a private person, with 
the official signs of a magistrate. Gladiators 
were first exhibited at Lome in n.c. 204, in 
the l-'orum Bonrium, by Marcus and Dccimua 
Brutus, at the funeral of their father. They 
were at first confined to public funerals, but 
afterwards fought at the funerals of most 
persons of con-^equencr, and even at those of 
women. Combats of gladiators were also 
exhibited at entertainments, and especially at 
public fc*livals by the acdilcs and other ma- 
gi'ti lies, who sometimes exhibited immense 
niiinbcr*^, w’th the xiew of jplcosiug tho 
pcoide, I’lidi r the empire the passion of the 
Homans fur this amusement rose to its great- 
e-t In-ight, and tin* numbei of gladiators who 
hmgl'.t on some occa ions appears nhnost in- 
rr< iliblc. After Tni]na’s tiiumjih over the 
l).iti.uin, then* weie more than 10,000 c.xlii- 
biftd. flkuli.itorh con'-isted either of captives, 
‘'J.iM-s, and eondemned malef.u-toi s, or of 
fr»4lM>rn citi/ens who fought voluntarily. 
Ki^*c‘m( n, who became glailiators for hire, 
won* c ilb‘fl nuctoratiy and their hire aiictora- 
vie94tinn or f/Jadtatorium. Even under the 
republic, Iree-boni eiti/eim fought as glndia- 
toi*., but they appear to liin'c belonged only 
to the lowei ordirs. Undci tlio empire, 
however, both knif^hts and fcenators fought in 
the arena, and oven w omen. — Gladiators were 
kept in schools (/«</»), where tliey were trained 
by persons called J'midae. The whole body 
of gladiator^* under one lanista was fre- 
<pienlly called Jamiha. They s j. etimes 
wert the property of the lonistae, who let 
them out to per‘*ons w'ho wished to exhibit a 
show of gladiators ; hut at other times they 
belonged to citi/cns, who kept them for tho 
purpose of exhibition, and engaged lanistae 
to instruct tiiem. Thus wc read of the ludus 
Aemilius at llo.ue, and of Caesar’s ludus at 
Capua. The gluduitors fouglit in these ludi 
with wooden swords, rallrd rudest. Great 
attention was paid to flieir diet, in order to 
increase the strength of their liodiea. — Gladia- 
tors were somelinics exhibited nt the funeral 
pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but more 
frequently In the amphitheatre. [Amphi- 
TnRATRw.] — The person who was to exhibit 
a show of gladiators, published some days 
before tho exhibition containing 

the number and frequently the names 0| 
those who were to tight. When the day 
came, tliey were led along tho arena in pro* 
cession, and matched by pairs ; and their 
swords wen* examined by the editor to see il 
they were sufficiently shori). At first th6>« 
was a kind of sham battle, called praefttno, 
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In which they foag’lit with wooden sw'ordH, or 
the like, and afterwards at the sound of the 
trumi)et the real battle began. 'When a gla- 
diator was wounded, the people called out 
halet or hoe hahet s and the one w ho was 
Tanquiahed lowered his arms in token of sub- 
mission. His fate, however, depended upon 
the people, who pressed dow'n their thumbs if 
they wished him to be saved, but turned tht lu 
up if they wished liim to be killed, and or- 
dered him to receive the sword (/<v rurn re- 
cipere), which gladiators usually did with 
the greatest firmness. If the life of a van- 
qiiished gladiatoi was sjatred, he obtained liis 
discharge for that day, whii'h was called 
mi\sio ; and hence in an exhibition of gladia- 
T< lb Hne missione, the lives of the conquered 
Wvi’e never spared. This kind of exhibition, 
how'cver, W’as forbidden by Augu'^lus. rulnis 
w V rc usually given to the victorious gladia- 
loiM. Old gladiators, and sotnotimf* those 
w ho had only fought for a short time, w ere 
discharged from the service by the editor, at 
tlu request of the jiooiile, who presented each 
of them with a rudis or wooden Hwotd; 
■v»Ucnoo those who were discharged w'ere 
c ill'‘d Jiudui^n. — (iladiators w'cro divided 
into diflfererit dusiser, according to their arms 
and different mode of fighting, or other cn- 
fuinstanccs. The names ol tlu* most imiioi- 
Uiit of these classes are given in ulph.tbitie.d 
order . — AndebatiU-yvorc heliaets without anj 
aperture for the eyes, so that they weie 
obliged to fight blindfold, and tlins oxtiled 
the mirth of the spectators. — Cult nunt ^\ as 


the name given to gludiatora when they did 
not fight in pairs, but when bcvcral fought 
together. — Ussedarii fought from churloia, 
like the Cauls and llritons. [F.si,ii,nA,l - 
iomachi appear to have be^en tho.se w ho fought 
in a coiiiplcto suit of armour. — Lagueati>r«e 
were those who used a noose to catch their 
adversaries. — M(‘ridiani were those who 
fought in tlic middle of the day, after com- 
bats with wild beasts had taken place in the 
morning. I'hese gladiators were very slight Ij 
armed. — 1/irmtUoncs arc said to liave been 
oallcHl from their having the image of a fish 
[mormjfr, /iop/Ltw/joc) on their helmets. Their 
arms were like those of the Cauls, whence wo 
find that they were also called Gulh They 
wuie usually matched with the ih ti.'irli or 
Thr.ui.iiis. Pt ntorninrf^s fiuight with the 
S.unuit* s, hut we do not kntnv any thing 
resp< « ting them except their name, lictiai u 
tamed only a three-iunutcd laiue, called 
trtduis or Just hut [ T* suxa], and a net (rctr), 
whuh tlu'V cmhatoured to thiow' over tlieu 
ndvei hui les, and tlu y tluii attacked them 
with tlu lUHiina while tlu v win* entangh'd 
The letiuius w.ik dressed in a short tunic, 
and woie nothing on his In atl If he missed 
hJs .iini in thiowmg tl'«* m t, lie betook hiiii- 
self to flight, and endeaMnired to prepare lus 
net tor :i “uond cast, while In'. .irlseiKiiy 
tullowtd him round the itit'iia in oi di i to kill 
him hi line he could make a bccond uttcm]>t. 
Ills a(h*isary was usu tlh a ^iTutnr oj a 
fmrmtlfo. In tlie fulh/wing woodiutaci.n 
bat is It jireseiitetl betwetn u retiarue imtl w 



mirmillo ; the former has thrown bis net over so called because the sccutor 'in his cqpbal 
the head of the latter, and is procfpding to with the rctiarius pursued the latUT tvhen 
attack him with the fusc'na. The lanUta | he failed in securing him by his net. Otlicr 
stands behind the rctiariua. — Samnitea were writers think that they were the uunr* w tbo 
•o called, because they were armed in the j auppoaititiif who were gladiators substituted 
ipmc way as that people, and were particu- | in the place of those w bo were wearied or 
iiriy distinguished by the oblong scirtum.— were kUled.— T’ArcMrsf or Threees wtrr* armed, 
are suppoeed by some writers to be ; like the Thracians, with a round shield u: 

o 2 
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bucLIcr, and a abort sword or dagger 
(nr/f). They wore usually niatcluyl, as al- 
ready 8tatC(^ with the uurunllonrH. The 


following woodcut represents a combat be- 
tween two Thracians. A lanista stands be- 
hind each. 
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GLATJll'S (ft(/) 0 <r, poet, Jop, tftdtryai'oi \ a 
sword or glai\o, by the poets called 

ettsi'i. 'J’hc ancient sword had geneially a 
straight tw<»-edged blade, nit her broad, and 
nearly of eijual width fioin hilt to point. 
The Greeks and Homans wore tln*m on the 
left side, .‘-o as to draw them out of the sheath 
{vaffinat ^oAtdv) by passing (he right hand 
in fiont of the body to take hold of the 
hilt w'ith the thumb next to the blade. 
The early Giceks used a voi’y short sword. 
Iphicrates, who made vaiious improvements 
In armour about 400 n. c., doubled its length. 
The Hoimm sword was huger, heavier, and 
more formidable than tlie tlioek. 

(iLAM)LS. [le.vnA.] 

(illAKCOSTASiS, a jilace in the Homan 
foruin, on the right of the Comitium, so 
called because the Greek ambassadors, and 
perhaps also deputies from other foreign or 
allied state**, weic allowed to stand there to 
hear the debates. When the sun was seen 
from the (’nriu coining out b«*tween the Ho"- 
tra and the Graeeosta.siN it was niid-day ; 
and an aecensus of the consul announced the 
time With a clear lovul’\oice. 

GKA.MM.\TKI‘S a clerk or 

scribe. Among the great number of sciibes 
employed by the magistrates and govern- 
m.''nt of Athena, there were throe of a higher 
rank, who were real stiite-olHrers. One of 
them was ap]KJintcd by I&t, bj the renate, to 
Bcrve the time of the administration of each 
pi'ytanj’, though he ulwuj^i bi'longed to a 
UUfertnt prytany from tlut which was in 
jiow'cr. lie was, therefore, caUed ypo^x/iarees 
KttTa iTpvTovtiav, Ilia province was to keep 
the public records, and the decrees of the 
people which were made daring the time of 


his office, and to deliver to the thesmotbctac 
the decrees of tlic senate. — 'J’he b(*cuud yiam-‘ 
nia^cus was iloctcd by the senate, by 
roi'ia, and was entrusted with the custody of 
the laws. Ills usual name was ypafi/xaTtus 
T^s /BovA^t. — A third grammateus was called 
ypafiixaTKVi T^s TrdAtwc, Or ypamiarettf tQs 3ov- 
AJ)? Kal Tov Sijtxov. lie W'as appointed by the 
people, by and the principal jiurt 

of his office was to jead any laws or documents 
which w’crc required to be read in the a&scm- 
blj’ or in the senate. 

GRAl’llPl (yga0i7)| [Dice.] 
GllAnilARIUM. [Stilus.] 

(JKAPllIS. [I’ICTUBA.] 

GHAPlliUM. [Stilus.] 
GUBEUNAcOLUM (irr^iiAiov). [Navis.] 
GUSTATIO. [Coena.] 

CJUTTUS, a Tcssel with a narrow mouth 
or neck, flroui w'hich the liquid was poured in 
drops, whence its name. It w'us especially 
uried in sacrifices, and hence we find it re- 
presented on the Human coins struck by per- 
‘^>ns who held any of the priosUy offices. 
The guttus was also used for keeping the 
oil. With which persons were anointed in the 
balh*>. [Sec p. 5C.] 
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gymnasium (yvfLvdtriov^. The -whole 
education of a Greek youth was dinded into 
three parts, — granvmar, music, and prymnas- 
tics (-ypa/A^ara, fioverunjt yvfU'acTTanJ), to which 
Avh;h)tle adds a fourth, the art of drawing 
oi painting. Gj^nastics, however, were 
thouirht by the ancioat-a a matter of such im- 
portance, that this part of education alone 
occupied 08 much time and attention as .i*I 
the others put tog-ether ; and while the latter 
necessarily ceased at a certain period of life, 
g-ymnasticH continued to be cultivated by per- 
sons of all ages, though those of on advanced 
ago naturally took lighter and loss fatiguing 
evercirtt's -than boys and youths. The an- 
t-in its, and more esjiceially the Greeks, seem 
to liavo been thoroughly convinced that the 
mind could not possibly be In a healthy state, 
unless the hotly was likewise in pnfeet 
health, and no means were thought, cither 
by philosophers or physicians, to nij* iiuue 
conducive to preserve or restore bodily healfli 
than well-regulated exercise. The w«ird 
g^^nna8tie8 is derived from (naked), 

because the per''ons who performed their px- 
cr rises in public or prnate gymnasia were 
eith'-r entirely naked, or merely covereil bj' 
the short chiton. Gymnastic exercises among 
the Greeks seem to have been as old 
the Greek nation itself; but tliey weie, as 
might be supposcil, of a lude and mostly of a 



warlike character. They -were gtmerully held 
in the open air, and in ]>lAiii4 near a river, 
-which afforded an tipporluuity for swimming 
and bathing. It was about the time of ^'olon 
that the Greek tow^na bi-g.iii to build their 
regular gymnasia as places of oxert-i^e for 
thf young, with baths, and other conve- 
niences for philosophers and all ho 

fwiught intcdloctuul ainuseni6nts. 1 hero 
Mas probably no Greek town of an\ mu- 
portance -wliieli did not possess its gjin- 
nasium. Athens possessed tlnee great 
gpunasia, the I>ceum (Ab#ctioi-), Cyiio- 
sarge*, (Kiuoo-apyti), ami the Academia ('An-.i. 
SrffAUk'i ; to whieli, in later liim's, several 
Kuuller ones Mcie addeil. ]{espc<sting the 
supeiintenileiice and udniniistnition of the 
gymnasia at Athiuis, we know that Solon in 
his leuishition thought them -w’orthy of great 
.itti-ntiwn ; and the tranugresMon of some of 
his laws iclating to the gyinimsiu Mas pun- 
ished with death. Ills laws mention a ma- 
gistrate, called the gymnasiarch (-yv^tvoo-iapxo* 
or ■yu/j.n'aaiupxT)?), mIjo -was entruhteil with 
the Mhole management of the gyinnumu, and 
with everything eonnected thercMith. Ills 
o^lleo was one ot the regulai liturgies like the 
ehoregia and trierarrhy, and muh ottenddl 
M-^ith consider.ihle expense. He had to main- 
tain and pay the pcr.sons M'ho w'ere iirejmTing 
themselves for the games ami eon tests in the 
public fcbtivuN, to provide them with oil, 
and perhaps Mith the Mresih-is’ dust. It aisc 
devolved upon him to adorn the gyinii iMum, 
or the i>lace M'hcre the agones were held. 
The gymnasiarch was a real mugislrnte, and 
invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all 
those M ho frequented or -were connected with 
the gymnasia. Another part of his duties 
was to conduct the Koleiiiii games at certain 
great festivals, especially the toich-race 
i (Aa/u.ira6T)^pi'a), for which he selected the 
I most distingulsiied among the ephebi of tlic 
I gymnasia. Tlie number of gyiunasiareiis mss 
ten, one from cverj’ tribe. An office of very 
gicat importance, in an educational point of 
view, Mas that of the Sophronhtac [tTMiltpo. 
t'Lfrrai). Tlieir province M-as to inspiie the 
>ouths M’ith a love of o-ux/ipoyweij, and to pro- 
tect this virtue against all injurious influ- 
ences, In early times their numbt'r at Athens 
Mas ten, one from every tribe, with a salary 
of one drachma per day. Their duty not 
only required them to be piesent at all the 
games of the epbcbi, but to watch and correct 
their conduct wheiever they might -el 
them, both within and M-ithout the gjmna- 
feium. The instructions in the gymnasia 
were given by the Gymtuistae (yv/avaerratj 
and the Fualotribae (irm^orpt^oO ; at a later 
period UppopaedotHbae were added. Td« 
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Pacdotribae vcre tetiuircd to poMOBs a kiuiw- 
ledffc of all the various exercises wliich were 
perfomiod in the gyninasia ; Uxe Gymnastes 
was the practical toa(‘her, and was expetted 
to know the phy^aioloffical effects and influ- 
ences on the constitution of the youths, and 
therefore assiffned to each of them those 
exorcises which he thouKht most suitable. 
The anoiutinjf of the bodies of the youths 
and strewLnf? them with dust, before they 
eommeneed their exercises, as well as the 
rcjrulation of their diet, was the duty of the 
aliptne. [Ai.ii»tax.] — Among all the differ- 
ent tribes of the Creeks the excreipcs which 
were carried on in a Greek gymnasium were 
citiier mere games, or the more impoitant i 
exercises which the gymnasia had in com- 
mon with the public contests in the gnat 
festivals. Among the former we may nu u- 
tion, 1. The game at bull (atftnLpitrriKij), svhu ti 
was in universal favour with the (•icek-'. 
ll*ir.A.] Every gymnasium contained imo 
large rj>om for the purjiose of i)l.ijintf at hell 
in it (<r<f>aipt(TTijpioi'). 2. rfacj-vii' iAxvtrru'Sa, 
Su\Kvcrrii'Sa, or ypappr}^, u is a game m 
which ouc hoy, holding one end of a rop<*, 
tried to pvdl the boy wJio held its other tml, 
across a line marked between them on the 
ground. 3. The top 

^r^p6fii\ov\ which was as coininon an anrise- 
iiieni W'ith Greek boys as it is with ouis. 
4- The wcitoAiOoc, svhich was a game with 
live stones, which w’orc thrown up from the 
upper part of the hand and caught in tlic 
j>alm. 5. 'S.KanipBa^ Avhich was a game in 
which ft rope was drawn through the upper 
part of a tree or a post. Two boys, one on 
each side of the post, turning their backs 
towards one another, took hold of the ends 
of the rope Olid tried to pull each other up. 
This sport was also one of the amusements at 
the Attic Dionysia. The more important 
games, such as running (Spop-o^X throwing of 
the fiiVsoc and the dxwr, jumping and leap- 
ing (aAg.a, with and without uArnpe^), wrest- 
ling (vdXtfX boxing (irvygij), tlic ]jancratiuin 
(irayitpdnovX irein-tx0\tK, AapiraSij*l>op{a^ danc- 
ing ^c., are described in sepaiate 

articles. A gymnasium was not a Roman 
Institution, llie regular training of boys in 
the Greek gymnastics was foreign to Komnn 
manners, and even hold in contempt. To- 
wards the end of the republic, many wealthy 
Romans who had aequlrcil a taste for Grtn'k 
manners, used to attacli to ^their villas small 
places for bodily exercise, sometimes called 
gymnasia, sometimes palacvtrae, and to adorn 
them with beautiful works of art. The em- 
peror Nero was the first who built a public 
gymnasiem at Romo. 

GYMNESII or GYMNfiTESCywai-i^riot, or 


yvpv^Te^X a class of bond-slaves at Argos, 
who may be compared with the Helots at 
.Sparta. Their name shows that they attended 
their msi'.tcrs on military service in the capa- 
tity of light-armed troopA. 

(JYIVINOPAEDI.V (yvpifon-aiSCaX the fes- 
ti>al of “naked youtlif,” was celebrated afc 
.Sparta every year in honour of Aimllo l’>- 
thaeus, Artemis, and I/cto. The statues of 
tlu'se deities stood in a part of the agc.ra 
called xopot, and it was around these statues 
that, at tlie gj-mnopacdia, Sparhin youths 
pel formed their choruses and dances in honour 
of Apollo. The festival Listed for scver.'d, 
perhaps for ten, days, and on the last day 
men also performed choruses and dances in 
the theatre; and during these gymnastic 
exhibitions they sang the songs of Thaletas 
and Aleman, and the paeans of Dionysodotus. 
The leader of the chorus (wptKrTa-nys or xopo. 
n-ook) wore a kind of diaplct in commemora- 
tion oA,he ^ ic tory f>f the I'partans at Thyrca. 
This event sccnis to liaA’-c been closely eon- 
nected with the gymnopaedia, for those Spar- 
tans svho had fallen on that oceaxioa wero 
always praised in songs at this fcstiiTlL 
The boys In their dances performed such 
rlivthniieal movements as resembled the oxer- 
eisch of the palacbtra and the pancration and 
al> j mutated the wild gestures of the worbhip 
of Dionysus. The w'holo season of the gym- 
nopaedia, during which Sparta Mas visited 
by great numbers of strangers, was one of 
gieat merriment and rejoicings, and old 
bachelors alone seem to have been excluded 
from the festivities. The introduction of the 
gjmnopacdia is generally assigned tc th'i year 
(j(i5 n. c. 

(;'Y>^\EroN!TIR. [Domvs, Grvik.] 

(IYNAKCGnoMI or GYNAECOCOSMI 
(Yi^i'atKovop.oi or YvvaLicoico(r/ioi}, magistrates 
at Athens, originally appointed to superintend 
the conduct of Athenian women. Their 
power was afterwards extended in such a 
manner that they became a kind of police for 
the purpose of preventing any excesses or 
indci’cncies, whether committed by men or 
by women. Ilonce they superintended the 
racetings of friends even in private houses, 
for instance, at weddings and on other festive 
occasions. 


TT.VL^RES (aAr^pev) were certain massca 
11 . of stone or metal, which were used in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and 
Romans. Persons who procUsed leaping fre- 
quently i>erformcd their exercises with 
tcres in both bands ; but they were anb 
Ixcquently used merely to exeroise the body 
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in Bomcwbat the same manner as our dumh- 
tc'llB. 



1 f altH'n's. * L/iiUilcn{tir‘,* pi. 44^ 


IIARMAMAXA | ap/iia/u;a|a). a rarrr»w for 
persons, covered overliead uud lutlosecl n ith 
curtuims. It was in KencriU large, ofti n 
drawn by four llorfee■^, atul attired wan 
splendid ornaments. It occupied amom? tiu* 
Persians the same place which the carpeutuni 
did among the Itoinans, being used, espe- 
cially upon state oec.iniun", for the nuivey- 
ance of women and children, of euiiiu lis, and 
of the sons of the King with Uieir tutors. 

IIAIIMOSTAH {a^tunrTa.i^ from ap/x 6 <,u», to 
fit or join together), the name of the govornoit- 
W'hom the Lacedaemoiiiaus, after the I'elo- 
lionncsiau war, sent into their subject or 
conquered towu*^, partly to keep them in sub- 
mission, and partly to abolish the dcnio- 
cratical form ol go^ernment, and establish in 
its stead one similar to their own. Although 
in many cases they wero ostensibly sent lor 
the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical 
government of a town, and to restore the 
people to freedom, yet they themselves acted 
like kings or tyrants. 

llAllPACjO (apTrdyry : Avkov ; Kptaypa')^ a 
grappling-iron, a drag, a llesh-liouk. In 
war the grappling-iron, thrown at an enemy's 
ship, .seized the rigging, and was then used 
to drag the ship within reach, so that it 
might be easily boarded or destroyed. These 
Instruments appear to have been much the 



same us the mnnus fi'nrue. The flesh-hook 
(KfirJypa) was an iie^Uument used in (‘ookcry, 
resembling a hand with the Angers bent in- 
wards, ust'd to take boiled moat out of the 
caldiun. 

IIAKPASTUW. [Pica.] 

TlAllUSPiCKS, or AKURPlCES (Ir/wtr- 
KOfToi), Roolhsayers or diviners, who iiiter- 
pivted Iho will of the gods. They originally 
j iiuno to Home fiom ICtruna, wheiue harus- 
! piecs w’cre often sent foi by the Homans m. 
imiiortant oecasiori'*. The ai I of the harus- 
piees resembled lu many respoets that of the 
j augurs; but they never aequired that po 
lilical importance uhich the latter poasessed, 
and were regarded lather us means for 
ascert lining the will of the gods than as pos- 
i-essmg unv rehgiouH authoiity. They did 
not in f.iet lorm any part of the cet lesi.istieal 
l>ohty of the Horn in state’ during the reptiliHe ; 
tlwy .lie novel called saeerdotew, they ilnl 
i>()t (onn a collegium, and had no magister 
at then liead. Tlie art of the hariispices, 
which wan culled hnruspiciun, cotisisted in 
explaining and mterpTetmg the will of the 
gods from the appe.ir.inee of the enliails 
(fj-tr/t of animals olleied in saeriflee, w lienee 
they nie sometimes c.il.i d crtisjncf it, and their 
ait ixtisj'U'ium : and also from lightning, 
eutliqUiikes, and all extraordinary pheiio- 
tie 11.1 111 naluie, to which the general name 
of pat tvnlii was cMvcn. Their art is wild to 
lia\i hern invented by the I'truHcun Tages, 
and w IS (ontained In eiitain l)OoK» ealled 
hhri huntspicini, /uiguralegf and ivnitritnltn. 
This art was considered hy the Homans si' 
important at one time, that the senate dt- 
ereed that a ceit un number of young Ktru’<- 
eans, belonging to the principal families iii 
the stale, should always he inhtructed in il. 
In later times, however, their art full into 
disrepute among well-cducatctl Homuiis ; and 
Cieei'o relates a Myiiig of Cato, that ho won- 
dered that one haruspex did not laugh w he u 
he saw another. The name of haruspex is 
ho-netimeM aiqihcd to any kind of soothsaver 
or pi'ophet. 

IIASTA (ffyxos)i a spear. Th/» iipear h 
defined by Homer, ^ 

Atted with bronze,” and & 6 pv xaAtcofldpe^, “ a 
pule heavy with bronze.” The bronze, for 
which iron was afterwards Kubhtl luted, was 
inthspcnsablc to form the point 
Homer ; Xemophon ; axk s ciupi/t, 

sptcufum) of the sp<'ar. Each of these two 
esseuUal parts is ofUii put for the whole, so 
that a siiear i.s called f-apv and iopdrutv, 
and Aiiyxn. Even the more especial 
term ficAui, meaning an axh-trec, is used in 
Che same manner, Ticeausc the pole of the 
spear was often the stem of n young ash. 
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■tripped of Hn bark and x>oliBhcd. The bottom 
of the 8i>car was often inclosed in a x^ointed 
cap of bronze, called by the Ionic writers 
vavpuTTjp and cvpiaxot, and in Attic or com- 
mon Greek orvpaf . By forcing this into the 
ground the spear was fixed erect. Many 
of the lancers who accompanied the king of 
Persia, Bad, instead of this spike at the bottom 
of their spears, an apple or a pomegranate, 
either gilt or silvered. Pig. 1. in the an- 
nexed woodcut show's the top and bottom of 
a spear, which is held by one of the king’s 
guards in the sculptures at rersepolis. The 
spear was used as a weapon of attack in throe 
different ways: — 1. It was thrown from 
eatapults and other engines [Toumextom]. 
2. It was thrust forward as a pike. 3. It 




W'as commonly thrown hy the hand. The 
spear frequently had a leathern thong tied 
to the midtUe of the shaft, which was called 
dyicvXif by the Gxceks, and nmenliim by tbe 
Homans, and which was of aKsist;ince in 
throwing the spear. The annexed tlguie 
represents the amentum attached to tlie spear 
at the centre of gravity, a little above tlio 
middle. Under the general terms ami 

eyxo« were included various kinds of missiles, i.f 
which the principal were as follow : — Lancea 
(Aoyx^), the lance, a comparatively slender 
spear commonly used by the Greek horsemen. 
The appendage shown in woodcut. Fig. 2, 
enabled them to mount their horses with 
greater facility . — Pilum (uotniv^, the javelin, 
much thicker and stronger than the Grecian 
lance. Its shaft, often made of cornel, was 
feet (three cubits) long, and the barbed 
iron head was of the same length, but this 
extended half way down the shaft, to which 


it was attached with extreme care, so that 
the whole length of the weapon was about 



Hn»t I H ith Amentum. (Fro.n ii J'^intin;; on a Vnte.> 

G feet 9 inehes. It was used either to throw 
or to thrust with ; it was peculiar to the 
Uoinans, and gave the name of pilani to the 
division of the army by which it w^as adopted. 
— Whilst the hca\'5'-armed Eoman soldiers bore 
the long lanec and the thick and ponderous 
javelin, the light-armed used smaller missiles, 
which, though of diflercnt kinds, were in. 
eluded under the general term hastae velitarea 
(ypoo-t^ot). The ypotr^oc was a dart, with a 
shaft about three feet long and an inch in 
thickness : the iron head was a span lung, 
and «.o thin and acuminated as to be bent hy 
sti iking against anything, and thus rendered 
unfit to be sent back against the enemy. 
I'lg. 3, in the preceding woodcut, shows one 
which w as found in a Homan entrenchment 
in Gloucestershire. — The light infantry of the 
Koman army used a similar weapon, called 
a spit {vent, verutum ; vavviov'). It was 
adopted by them from the Samnites and the 
VoImi. Its shaft was 3} feet long, its point 
5 imbes. Fig. 4, in tlic iireceibng woodcut, 
rcprc'»ents the head of a dart in the Iloyal 
C'ollection at Naples ; it may be taken as a 
specimen of the i rrafum, and may be con- 
trasted with fig. 5, which is the head of a 
lance in the sauie collection. — The Romans 
adopted in like manner the ffaesum, which 
was properly a Celtic weapon ; it was given 
as a reward to any soltlier who wounded nn 
enemy. [Gafsum.] — Spa? us is evidently the 
same wrord with the English spar and spear. 
It was the rudest missile of the whole class. 
-—Besides the terms jaculum and spiculum- 
^oKuv, MtSmov), which probably denoted 
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dartu, resembling in form the lance and 
javelbn, but much smaller, adapted conse- 
quently to the light-armed {Jacitlatorea)^ and 
used in hunting as well os in battle, we And 
in classical authors the names of various 
other spears, which were characteristic of 
particular nations. — Thus, the sat'iasa was 
the spear peculiar to the Macedonians. This 
was used both to throw and as a pike. It 
exceeded in length all other mivssilcs. — The 
Tlii'acinn rompheaf which had a very long 
point, like the blade of a sword, was pro- 
bably not unlike the sarissa. — With these 
weapons we may also class the Illyrian aibinaj 
whieJi resembled a hunting-pole. — The iron 
head of the German spear, called framcat was 
short and narrow, but very sharp. The 
Germans used it with great effect either as a 
lance or a pike : they gave to each youth a 
framea and a shield on coming of age. — ^Thc 
Falariea or Phalarica was the spear of the 
Saguntincs, and was impelled by^he aid of 
twisted ropes ; it was large and ponderous, 
having a head of iron a cubit in length, and 
a ball of lead at its other end ; it sometimes 
cairicd flaming pitch and tow. — The matura 
and tragula were chiefly used in Gaul and 
Spain : the tragula was probably barbed, as 
it required to be cut out of the wound. — The 
Aclia and Cateta were much smaller inissiles. 
—Among the decorations which the lloman 
generals bestowed on their soldiers, more 
especially for sa>'ing tlio life of a fellow- 
citizen, was a spear without a head, called 
hasta pura. The celibaris haaia, having 
been fixed into the body of a gladiator Ijing 
dead on the arena, was used at marriages to 
part the hair of tho bride. A spear was 
erected at auctions [Aucrio], and w'hcn ten- 
ders were received for publio oflftccs {loca~ 
Hones), It served both to announce, by a 
conventional sign conspicuous at a distance, 
that a sole was going on, and to show that it 
was conducted under the authority of the 
publio functionaries. Hence an auction w os 
called JiaatOf and an auction-room hastarium. 
It was also the practice to set up a sxicar in 
the court of the Ckntvmviri. 

IIASTATI. [ExxnciTVs, p, 168, h.] 
ULCATOMBE. [Sacuificium.] 

HECTE or HECTEUS cjcrev?), and 

its half, Hemiecton or Ifemiecteon (^^iieiCToF, 
ifftuKTiovX In dry measures, tho Jiectens was 
the sixth part of tho medimnuSt and the 
hemiecteony of coarse, the twelfth part. The 
hecteus was equal to the Roman as 
each contained 16 iivrax or sextarii. The 
Heete or Hecteua and Ilcmieeton were also 
the names of coins, but the accounts wc have 
► of their Ta.ae are very various. The only 
oonaistent explanation is, that there were 


different Aeefoe, derived ftom different imils ; 
in fact, that these coins were not properly 
denominationa of money, but aubdieiaiona of 
tho reco^Ued denominations. 

HELEPOLIS (cAc'r-oXiie), " the taker of 
cities,*’ a machine constructed by Demetrius 
Polioroetcs, when he besieged tho city ol 
Sulamis In Cyprus. Its form was that of 
a square tower, each side being 90 cubits 
high and 45 wide. It rested on four 
wheels, each eight cubits high. It Vas 
divided into nine stories, the low'or of which 
contained machines for throwing great 
stones, the middle large eutapults for throw- 
ing spears, and tlie highest other machines 
for throwing smaller stones, togethci* with 
smaller catapults. It was manned with 200 
soldiers, besides those who moved it by push- 
ing the parallel beams at the bottom. At 
tho siege of Rhodes, n. c. SOG, Demetrius 
employed on hclepolis of still greater dimen- 
sions and more complicated construction. 
In subsequent ages we find the name of 
“ hclepolis ” applied to moving towers which 
carru'il battering rams, as well as machines 
for thnjwing spears ami stones. 

IlELL.lNODiCAE (eAAaw>5«at), the judges 
in the Olympic games, of whom on account 
is given under Olympia. Tlie same name 
was also given to the judges or court-martial 
in the Laced acmonuin army, anti they wero 
probably lir^t called by Ibis name when Sjiarta 
was at the head of the Greek confotleraey. 

HELLENOTAMIAE (eXATjeoroAiiai), or 
treasurers of the Greek -t, vere magistrates 
appointed by the Athenians to receive the 
contributions of the allied stales. They 
were first appointed n. r. 477, when Athens, 
in consequence of the conduct of I’auBanius, 
had obtained the command of the allied 
states. The money juiid by the different 
states, winch w’as originally fixed at 460 
talents, was deposited in Delos, which wras 
the place of meeting for the discussion of all 
common interests ; and there can he no doubt 
that the licllenotumiae not only reeeivcd, but 
were al^o the guardians of, these inomefs 
The otlice was retained after the treasury 
was transferred to Athens on the proposal of 
the Samiuus, but was ol course abolished on 
the conquest of Athens by the Lacedaciuonians. 

HELOTES (eiAojiv?), a class of bondsmen 
peculiar to Sparta. They w'ctc Achacans, 
who had resisted the Dorian invad'Ts to the 
last, and had been reduced to slavery as the 
punishment of their obstinacy. The Helots 
wore regarded as the property of the state, 
wliich, while it gave their services to indL- 
viduals, reserved to itself the power of eman- 
cipating them. They were attached to the 
land, and could not be sold away from It. 
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They cultivated the land» and paid to their 
masters as rent a certain measure of corn, the | 
exact amount of which had been fixed at a ! 
very early period, the raising of that amount ! 
being forbidden under heavy imprecations, j 
Bcsldea being engaged In the cultivation of 
the land, the Helots attended on their mas- 
ters at the public meal, and many of them 
were no doubt employed by the state in pub- 
lic works. Tn war the Helots servc*d as 
light-armed troops (tffiAoi), a certain number 
Of them attending every heavy-armed Spartan 
to the field ; ut the battle of Platacac there 
wore seven Helots to each Spartan. These 
attendants were probably called afirrirrape^ 
(f, e. a/uitfa'oTavTes), and one of them in par- 
ticular, the ffepaTTuy, or servant. The Helots 
only served as hoplites in particular emer- 
j?enc‘ic8 ; and on such etecaaions they were 
generally emancipated. The first instance 
of tliis kind in the expedition of llra- 
sidos, B. c. 4 24. The tieatment to \%hk*h 
the Helots were subjected was inarhed b> the 
most wanton cruelty ; and they were regarded 
by the Spartans with the greatest aiisiiicion. 
OocoHionally the ephoro selected youni? Spar- 
tans for the secret servicjc (Kpvfrreta) of wan- 
dering over the country, in order to kill the 
Helots. The Helots n\iglit be cimuicipatcd, 
but there wore several ateps between them 
and the free citizens, and it is doubtful 
whether they were ever admitted to all the 
privileges of citizenship. The following 
classes of emancipated Helots aic enume- 
rated — a^eraf, aSeinroroi, JpvKr^pcs, Seairo- 
ciovavrai, and veoSofiwSeis. Of these the 
a<l»«Tai were probably released from all ser- 
vice ; the ipvKTrjpe^ were those employed in 
war ; the fieowoo-ioi/avrat B 0 ^^ cd on board the 
fleet ; and the veoSa/ndSw were those who 
had been possessed of freedom for some time. 
Besides these, there were the fwSfloive? or 
4t69cueef, who were domestic slaves, brouglit 
up with the young Spartans, and then eman- 
cipated. Upon being emancipatinl they 
rt‘ceived permission to dwell where they 
wished. ^ 

H£MEI15DB0MI Cnfiffpoipd/uLoO, couriers 
in the Greek states, who could keep on run- 
ning all day, and were often employed to 
oorry news of important events. They were 
trained for the purpose, and could perform 
the longest journeys in ah abiiust iiicredibly 
short space of time. Such couriers 'were in 
times of danger stationed on some CTninonce 
in order to observe anything of imporhuioe 
that might happen, and carry the intelligence 
with speed to the proper quarter, lienee we 
Arequeutly find them colled Hemcrescopi 

l^MlCYCLlUm (^fujcw«Aiov), a semicir- 


cular seat, for the acoommodation of persons 
engaged in conversation; also the semicir- 
cular scat round the tribunal in a basilica. 

HEMINA the* name of a Greek 

and Homan measure, seems to be nothing 
more than the dialectic form used by the 
Sicilian and Italian Greeks for It 

was therefore applied to tbe half of the 
standard fluid measure, the which the 

other Greeks called koti/Atj, and the word 
passed into the Homan metrical sy'jtcm, 
where it u used with exactly the same force, 
namely for a measure which is half of the 
sextarius^ jMid. equal to the Greek cotyle. 

IIKXDECA 0>L CvSexa^, the Eleven, were 
magistrate<^ at Ath^'iis of considerable import- 
ance. They were annually cho.sen by lot, 
one from each of the ten tribes, and a secre- 
tary (vpap/uLaTcvs), who must properly be re- 
garded as tlicir servant (vTnjpcTT/y), though he 
formed one of their number. The principal 
duty of tl®‘ Eleven was the care and manage- 
ment of the public prison (^ea-fuortjptor), 
W’hich was cnthxly under their jurisdiction. 
The prison, however, "was seldom used by the 
Athenians as a mere place of conflnement, 
serving generally for punishments and ex- 
ecutions. 'SVhen a person w’as condemned to 
death he w.is immediately given into the 
custody of the Eleven, who were then bound 
to carry the sentence into execution according 
to the laws. The most common mode of 
execution was by hemlock juice C#ewvetni»), 
which was drunk after sunset. Tho Eleven 
had under them gaolers, executioners, and 
torturers. When torture was inflicted in 
causes aftocting the state, it was either doi c 
in the immediate presence of the Elevru or 
by their servant (o The Eh ven 

usually had only to carry into execution the 
sentence passed in tho courts of law and tLc 
public assemblies *, but in some cases they 
possessed jurisdiction. This was tlie case in 
those summary procoedings called apagoge^ 
ephrgesis and cndeixis^ in which tho penalty 
was fixed by law, and might bo inflicted by 
the couit on the confession or conviction of 
the accused, without appealing to any of tho 
jmy courts. 

HE ril.\ESTEI A. [La. m rAimmoHiA.] 

IIEUAE.Y (yipala), the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera in all the towns 
of Greece where the worship of this dl-vinity 
was mtroduced. Tho original scat of her 
worship WM Argos ; whence her festivals in 
other placm were, more or less, imitations of 
those which vrero celebrated at Ai-gos. Her 
service was performed by the most d i-' t*"- 
guished priestesses of the place ; one of them 
I was the high-priestess, and the Argives 
I counted their years by the dote of he** ciBee. 
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The Ucraca of Argos were celebrated every 
nftb year. One of the great solemnities 
which took place on the occasion, was a mag- 
riiftcent procession to the great temple of 
Hera, between Argos and Mycenae, A vast 
number of young men asseniblcd at Argos, 
and marched in armour to the temple of the 
goddess. They wore preceded by one hun- 
dred oxen (eKaTofi/STj, whence the festival is 
also called eicaTOft^ata). The high-pricstess 
accompanied this procession, riding in a cha- 
riot drawn by two white oxen. The 100 
oxen were Riicnftcod, and their flesh distri- 
buted among all the citizens ; after which 
games and contests took place. Of the He- 
roea celebrated in other countries, those of 
Samos, which island derived the worship of 
Hera from Avgos, were perhaps the most 
biilliant of all the festivals of tliis ilivinity. 
The Ifcraea of lilis, which were celebrated 
in the fourth year of every OlJ^m)lad, were 
also conducted with considerable splciidour. 

IlfillES. — (1) Giiin.K. To obtain the right 
of inheritance as well as citizonsliip at Athens 
(ayxi><rreCa and iroAtrcta), legitimacy was a 
necessary qualiflcation. When an Athenian 
<licd leaving legitimate sons, they shaied the 
inheritance, like our heirs in gavelkind ; the 
only advantage possessed by tbe eldest son 
being the first choice in the division. Eveiy 
man of Ikll age and sound mind, not nud< r 
durance or improper influence, was compe- 
tent to make a will ; hut if Ik’ had a son he 
could not disinhciit him, although his wnll 
might take effect in case tlic son dil not 
complete his seventeenth year. If there was 
but one son, be took the v.diolc estate ; hut 
if he bad sisters, it was incumbent on him to 
provide for them, and give them suitable 
inarriage portions; they were then called 
tniirpoLKoi, On failure of sons and their issue, 
uaughters and daughters’ children succeeded, 
and there seems to have been no limit to the 
succession in the descending line. It will 
assist the student to be informed, that ai'e«^i6s 
signifies a first cousin. 'Ayetf/iaSwf is a first 
cousin’s son ; formed in the same manner as 
6£e\<fnSovs from d5cA<^6s, and OvyorptfioOv from 
OuyoDjp. KXijpot is the subject-matter of 
inheritance, or (in one sense of the word) 
the l^critance ; teXrjpoyofjLo^ the heir. ’Ay- 
Xorreta, proximity of blood in reference to 
succession, and sometimes right of succcs- 
.on. SvyyeVcia, natural consanguinity. Svy- 
coUateral relations, aroj9 opposed to 
ccyoroi, lineal descendants. — (2) Hostak. 
A person might become an hcrcs by being 
named as such {institutus, acriptusy faetua) 
La a executed by a competent jicrson, 
aoo ording to the forms required by law [Tas- 
tUMMnmj. The testator might cither name 


one person os heros, or hto might name 
several hcredes (colfcrsdes), and ho might 
divide the hcreditas among them as he 
pleased. The shaves of the hen'des were 
generally expressed by reference to the divi- 
sions of tbe As : thus, ** hcrcs cx osso ” is 
hcrcs to the whole property ; hcrcs ex 
dodrantc,” hercs to three-fourths; ‘‘hcrcs 
ex scmuncio,” heir to one twenty-fourth. 
If there were several heredcs named, wvthtmt 
any definite shares being given to them, the 
property belonged to them in equal shares. 
As a general rule, only Roman citizens could 
be named as heredcs in the will of a Roman 
citizen; but a slave could also he named 
hcrcs, though he had no power to make .t 
will, and a filius-familias could also be named 
hcrcs, though he was under the harne inca- 
pacity. I’eisons, ^ot Roman citizens, whe 
had received the commeroium, could takf 
heretlitute^, Icgata and fldcicommiRsa hy tc^" 
tamciit. — Ilrretlcs were cither Ncccasarii, Sul 
et Ncccsaaiii, or Extranei. The hcrcs ncccs- 
sarius was a ^lavo of the testator, w'lio was 
made an heier. and liber at the same time; 
and he was e died ncccssanus, because of the 
nccoshity th.it he was umler of accepting the 
heredituR. I’hc heredcs sui ct ncccssarii 
were sons and daughters, and the sons and 
dauglitoTs ('f a son, who were in the power 
of a testator. Thc.se heredcs sui were c.illcd 
neeessaiji, because of the ncccs%ily that they 
■\\rio under, according to the civil law, i)f 
t.iking the hcreditas with its ineumhiancC'. 
Hut the praetor permitted such persons to 
1 close the hertMht.iH {ab{,(inero ac ab horcth- 
t(ite)y and to allow the property to ho sold 
to pay the testator’s debts ; and he gave 
the same privilege to a niancip.ited son 
{qui in, causa mnneipii eat). All other 
hcredes are called extranei, and rompre- 
heiid all persons who are not in the power 
of a testator, such us emancipated chil- 
dren. A ccHain time was allowed to ex- 
tranei for the cretio herediiatia, that is, fur 
them to determine whether they would take 
the hcreditas or not : hence the phranc, 
“ccrncre hcrcditatcm.” — If a man^ ilied 
intestate, the hcreditas came to the hcredes 
sui, and was then called Icgitima hereditaa, 
IS an intestate bad no sui licredes, the Twelve 
Tables gave the hereditaa to the agnati [Coo- 
NATi], and if there were no agnati, to the 
gentiles. If a man had a son in his power, 
he was bound either to make him hcrcs, or 
to exheredato [exl^edarc) him expressly 
(nominatim). If he passed him over in 
silence {silentio praeterierit)^ the will wae 
altogether void (iwMtWc, non jura factum). 
Other libori could be passed over, and tlic 
will would still be a valid will ; but thf 
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libcri 80 passetl over took, a certain portion | 
of the hereditafl adcrescendo^ as it was ^ 
termed, ox jure adercacendi. It was necessary 
either to institute as hercdcs, or to cxherc- 
date posthumous children nominatini, other- 
wise the will, which was originally '\alid, 
became invalid {rupfnm) ; and the will be- 
came invalid by the birth either of a posthu- 
mous son or dau}?hter, or, as the phrase was, 
adgnnecendo rumpitur teatamentum. The 
heros represented the testator and intestate, 
and had not only a claim to all his jiroporty 
and all that was due to him, but was bound 
by all his oblif^ations. lie succeeded to the 
sacra privata, and was bound to maintain 
them, hut only in respect of the piopcrty, for 
the obligation of the sacra inivatu was 
attached to pro]) Tty and to the hcrcs only 
Bs the owner of it. Hence the expression 
** sine sacris hereditas ” meant an hereditas 
unencumbered with^sacra. 

HERMAE (ep/aai), and the diminutive 
riermuli (epfiifiio), statues composed of a 
head, usually that of the jjod Hermes, placed 
on n quadranprular pil lar, the height of which 
corresiionds to the stature of the human 
bodj'. Such statues were very numerous 
at Athens. So great n ns the demand 
for these works that the words eppioy- 
*p/uloyAu<^l#eTJ re'xvri, and epfJt,oy\v(f>ttoy, 
were used ns the generic terms for a sculp- 
tor, his art, and his studio. Houses in 
Athens had one of these statues placed at 
the door, called <rTpo<J>aio<i or <rrpo<ff€vt ; 


and sometimes also in the peristyle. The 
great levcrencc attached to them is shown 
hy the alarm and indignation which were 
felt at Athens in consequence of the mutila- 
tion of the -wliolo number in a single night, 
just before the sailing of tlic Sicilian expe- 
dition. They were likewise jilaccd in front 
of temples, near to tombs, in the gy'mnasia, 
palaestrae, libraries, porticoes, and public 
places, at the corners of streets, on high 
roads as sign-posts, with distances inscribed 
upon them, and on the boundaries of lands 
and states, and at the gates of cities. Small 
Ilcrmae were also used ns pilasters, and as 
sup])orU for furniture and utensils. Many 
statues existed of other deities, of the same 
form as the llcimac; which no doubt ori- 
ginated in the same manner; and which 
were still called by the generic name of 
Jlrrmnr , it cn though the bust upon them 
was that^-if another dcitj'. Some statues of 
this kind arc described by a name compounded 
of that of Hermes and another divinity : 
thus we have JIrt manuhis, Uermarea^ Hvr- 
mnthena, llrrmrrnrhs, i/cn/oo o.?, Sermopan. 
There is another cLiss of these works, in 
wliich the bust represented no deity at all, 
but ■w.us siin])ly the portrait of a man. Even 
these statues, however, retained the nomcir 
of llcrmoe and Termini. The Hcrmae w'erc 
used hy the wealthy Romans for the decoration 
of their houses. The following engraving ex- 
hibits a Hermes decorated with garlands and 
I surrounded wuth the implements of his worshiii- 



Ihrnaai (ti^m a Kiu-n.-licr ) 


HERMAEA (tp/iaia), fostlvaU of Hevme-,, | 
celebrated in various parts of CJrcece. As I 
Hermes was the tutelary deity of the gym- j 
liasia and palaestrae, the boys at Athens cele- 
brated the Hermaca in the gymnasia. 

UESTIASIS (ioTtaai*), was a s])«'cles ofj 
liturgy, and consistea in giving a feast to 


one of the ft ibes at Athens (rriv (ftvXrfv ecmav). 
It was provided for each tribe at the expense 
of a person belonging to that tribe, who was 
called eoTidrwp. 

IIIKRODCLI ((«p6fiovAoi), persons of both 
sexes, who were devoted like slaves to the 
worship of the gods. They were of Eastern 
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origin, and arc most frequently met with in 
connection with the worship of the deities of 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. They 
consisted of two classes; one composed of 
slaves, properly so called, mIio attended to 
all the lower duties connected with the wor- 
ship of the gods, cultivated the sacred lands, 
^c., and whose descendants continued in the 
same servile condition ; and the other com- 
prising persons Mho were personally free, 
hut had dedicated themselves us slaves to the 
gods, and who were either attached to the 
temples, or m’Cio dispersed throughout the 
country and brought to the gods the money 
they Lad gained. To the latter class belonged 
the women, mIio prostituted their persons, 
and presented to tlie gods the money they 
hod obtained by this mr.iiis. This class was 
only found in Orcccc, in connection with the 
worship of those divinities who were of 
Eastern origin, or whose icligious rites wen* 
borrowed from the East. Tins wire the c.use 
with Aphrodite (Venus), who was originally 
an Oriental goddess. 

niKROMNEMONES (iepo/aw/^ow?), the 
more honourable of the two classes of repre- 
sentatives who composed the Anipliietyonic 
council. An account ot tJicm is gi^t n iindei 
Ami iiiCTYONKh. — ^Ve uNo read of liieiomnc- 
moncs in Grecian states, distinct tioiu the 
Amphict 3 ’onic i cprescul. an ts of this name. 
Thus the priests of Poseidon, at Mogara, wore 
called hioromnemones, and at lJj/.antium, 
w'hich was a colony c/f Megara, the ehi< t 
magistrate in the state .qtpoars to ha^c been 
called hy this name. 

IliERON TCAE. [ A in i.T tat .] 

IllEROPOII (uporroioi), saeriiieers at 
Athens, of whom ten weie api»ointed everj 
year, and conducted all the usual saciiflces, 
as well as those beloncing to the quinquen- 
niiil festivals, with the exception of thobc ' 
of the PuTnthonaca. 

IIILARIA (iAiipia), a Roman festival, cele- 
brated on the 25th of Mai eh, in honour of 
Cybel^, the mother of the gods. 

IlIPPOBOTAE (iToro^oTat), the feeders of 
horses, the name of the nobility of Chalcis in 
Euboea, corresponding to the iarTtls m other 
Greek states. 

UIPPODROMUS (i7nroSpop.os), the name 
by winch the Creeks designated the place ap- 
propriated to the horse-races, both of chariots 
and of single horses, which formed a part of 
their games. Tho word was also applied to 
the races themselves. In Ilomei* s vivid de- 
Fcription (J7. xxiii., 262 — 650) the nature of 
the contest and the arrangements for it are 
very clearly indicated. There is no artiflciaRy 
* constructed hippodrome ; but an existing 
land-mark or monument is chosen ts 


the goal (repfAa), round which tho charicts 
hod to pass, leaving it on tho left hand, and 
BO returning to the Greek ships on the sea- 
shore, from which they had started. I'ho 
chariots were five in number, each with two 
horses and a single driver, who stood upright 
in his chariot. The critical point of the race 
was to turn the goal as sharp as possible, 
with the nave of the near wheel almost 
grazing it, and to do this safely : very often 
the driver was here thrown out, and tlie 
chariot broken in pieces. The account in 
llomci will give us an equally good idea of n 
c h.u iot-iTice atclympin, or in any other of tho 
( li cek gaine.s of later times. The general form 
of the hippodrome was an oblong, with a 
semicircular end. I'or an account of the 
chniiot races at Romo sec Ciitcus. 

HIST RIO (uTT-oieptTiJO. an actor. — (1) 
Cnri.K. It is show'll iii the articles Ciioiies 
and l)io>'isiv that the fireek drama origi- 
nated in the clioius wliich at the festivals of 
1)1011} .sus danced around hiS altar, and that 
at tiiht one person detached himself from the 
chorus, and, w'ltli numic gesticulation, re- 
lated hU story nthei to tlie cUoius or m con- 
Acrsation with it. 11 the stoiy llius ucti'd 
leqniud more than one person, tiny wore all * 
reiiusintid in puccessioii by the same actor, 
and tliorcw’iis novel moro than one poison on 
tlu' s( igo at a time. This custom was re- 
laniod by 'J'hespis and riiiyniclu's. Ao^ohy- 
lus introduced a second and a third actor ; 
and the number of throe actors taus but sol- 
doni exceeded in any Greek drama. The 
tliieo legular actors wore distinguished by 
the tiCiaiKul names of »rpwTttyu>c«n-7js,ievTepa- 
yoj|/i<rT/)«, and TpiTaywcio-T^^, which indicated 
tho luoi’c or less iirominent part which an 
actor hud lu pei form in the drama. The Icrnalo 
ehuiactcis of a play w'cre alw'ays peiioniM'd 
by young men. A distinct class of persons, 
A\ho made acting on the stage then piofcs- 
sion, was unknowm to tho Greeks duiiiig tlie 
period of their great dramatists. The eailicst 
and greatest dramatic poets, Ihespis, Sojilio- 
clos, and iirobahly Aosohylus also, acted in 
their owm plays, and in all probability as 
protag onistae. It w'as not lliought clrgia- 
ding in Greece to perform on the stage. At 
a luter period persons begun to devote them- 
selves exclusively to tho profession of actors, 
and distinguished individuals received even 
as early as the time of DcmostJienes exorbi- 
tant sums for their performances. — (2) 
Romak. The word hiatrio ^ by av hich the 
Roniari actor was called, is said to have been 
formed from the I'.truscan Atsfrr, w Inch sig- 
nified a ludio or dancer. In the year 364 
B. c. Home was visited by a plague, and os no 
human means could stop it, tlic Koiuans are 
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wild to Ixave tried to avert the anger of the 
gods by scenic plays {ludi scenitA)^ -which, 
until then, had been unknown to them ; aTid 
as there were no persons at Home prepared 
for such ]>crformanceB, the Ilomanb sent to 
Etruria for them. The first histrioncs, who 
were thus introduced from Ftruria, were 
dancers, and performed their movements to 
the accompaniment of a flute. Homan youths 
afterwards not only iicitiitcd these danccis, 
hut also recited rude and jocose vcj .es, 
adapted to the movements of the dance aiul 
the melody of Ike flute. This kind of aimiso- 
inciit, wb*'nlr"wa.s the basis of the ILonian 
drama, reinuinr'd unaltered until the time of 
livius Andronicus, -who introduced a slave 
upon the stage for the purpose of singing or 
reciting the recitative, while ho himself per- 
formed the appropriate dance and gesticula- 
tion. A further stop in the dcveloymient of 
the drama, which is likewise ascribed to 
Livius, was, that the dancer and reciter 
carried on a dialogue, end acted a story with 
the acooinpunimont of the flute. The name 
histrio, which originally signified a dancer, 
was now applied to the actors in the drama. 
The atellanae wore played by freeborn llo- 
«<maus, while the regular drama was left to 
the lilstriones, who formed a distinct class of 
persons. The histriones were not citizens; 
they were not contained in tlic tribes, nor 
allowed to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
Tlojutin legions ; and if any citizen entered 
the profession of an liistrio, he, on this ac- 
count, was excluded from his tribe. The 
histrioncs were therefore alw'ays cither frecd- 
inen, strangers, or sl.ives, and many passages 
of Roman writers show that they were gene- 
rally held in groat contempt. Towards the 
close of the rejiublic it was only such men as 
Cicero, who, by their Greek education, raised 
themselves above the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and valued the pcTbun no less 
than the talents of an Acsopus and a llos- 
cius. But notwithstanding this low estima- 
tion in which actors were generally held, 
clibtlnguished indivudnals among them at- 
tracted immense crowds to the theatres, and 
were exorbitantly paid. Roscius alone re- 
ceived every day that he yu'rformid one 
thousMid denarii, and Acsopus left his son a 
fortune of 200,000 sesterces, which he had 
acquired solely by his profession. The pay 
of the actors was called lucar, which word 
was perhaps confined originally^ to the pay- 
tnetd made to those who took part in the 
rriiglous eerviccs celchratcd in groves. 

IIUMOEI (oftoiot), the Equals, were those 
Spaitnna who possessed the fall lights of 
citizenship, and aro opyiosed to the vvo/u.cu»^, 
or those who had undergone some Kind of 


civil degradation. This distinction hetwecK 
the citizens was no part of the ancient Spar- 
tan confatitution. In the institution ascribed 
to Lycurgus, every citizen had a certain por- 
tion of land ; bnt as in course of time many 
citizens lost their lands tlirough various 
oaiiscs, they were unable to contribute to the 
oxpt uses of the syssitia, and therefore ceased 
to possess tlie full rights of Spartan citizens, 
lienee the distinction appears to have arisen 
between tbe o^otoi and v7roti,tCoye^, the former 
being tliosc who were in the possession of 
tlu'ir land, aiid consequently able to contii- 
butc to the syssitia, the latter those who 
through luiMiig no laud were unable to do so. 
The llumoei weio the ruling class in the 
state. They filled all the public offices with 
the exception of the Epb orally, and they pro- 
bably met together to determine upon public 
affairs uuder the name of t'KK^Tjrot m an as- 
sembly oLthcii own, which is called v 

to distinguish it fiom the assembly 
of the w hole body of Spartan citizens. 

IIONOIIKS, th(‘ high oflices of the state to 
which qualified individuals w ere called by the 
votes of the Roman citizens. The words 
“ magistratus” and “ honores*^ are sometimof- 
eouplcd together. The capacity of enjoying 
the honorcs W’as one of the distinguishing 
mnrLs of citizenship. [CrviTAS.] Jlonor wo.'^ 
distiiiguibhrd fioni munu.t. The latter was 
an office connected w ith the administration of 
the state, and was attended with cost {sumjf- 
ius) hut not with rank {di^nitas). Honor 
was jwopcrly said deferri, dciri ; munus was 
said imponi. A person who held a mag’''- 
tiatus might be said to discharge mtmi'ra, 
but only as incident to the office, for the 
office itself was the honor. Such munera as 
those* were public games and other things of 
the kind._ 

llOPLiTAE. [ExEnciTUB.j 

llOUA. ^[Dirs.] 

HOROLOGIUM (ipoXoYtov), the name of 
tlie various instruments by means of which 
the ancients nuiisured the time of the day 
and night. The caihcst and simplest horo- 
logia of wliich mention is mode, were called 
polos (ttoXos) and gnomon (yrwfMov). Roth 
divided the day into twelve equal parts, and 
were a kind of sun-dial. The gnomon, which 
was also culled stoicheion ioToixtlovX was the 
more simplo of the two, and probably tic 
more ancient. It consisted of a staff or piU^ir 
standing pvT»mifliculaT, in a place exposed ic 
the sun ^<l■lcui^h 7 pov), bo that the length of 
shadow might be easily ascertained. The 
shadow of the gnomon was measured by feet, 
which were probably marked on the plact 

where the shadow fell. In later times the 
name gnomon was applied to any kind ct 
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sim-dial, especially to its Unger which thiew 
tho shadow, and thus pointed to the hour. 
The polos or heliotropion Cv^i-orpoiriov), on the 
other hand, seems to have hceii a more per> 
feet kind of sun-dial ; hut it ajipc'ara, never- 
theless, not to have heen mucii used. It 
consisted of a basin (Xeicai'is), in the middle 
of which the pcrpendieuhiT staff or finger 
( lojbiuv) was erected, and in it the twt'lve 
parts of tho day •w'ere marked by lines. — 
Another kind of hoiologium w-is the rlrp- 
sydra (fcAeil/vSpa). It derived its name from 
icA^reti' and u&up, as in its original and 
Funide form it consisted of a vessel with 
several little openings (TpvjnjpaTa) at the 
bottom, through which the water contaimd 
in it escaped, as it wci e by stealth. Tins in- 
stnnuent seems at liiht to have been used 
only for the purtJO'^'- of measuring the time 
during which persons v\ere allowed to f-poak 
in the courts of justice at Athens.^ It was a 
hollow globe, probably somewhat flat ut the 
top-])art, where it had a short neck (avAos), 
like tliat of a bottle, thiough which the water 
was poured into it. This opening nnght be 
closed by a lid or stopper (Trti/xa), to prevent 
the water running out at the bottom. As 
tlic time for speaking in the Athenian courts 
was thus measured by water, the orators fri*- 
quently use the term vSiop instead of tlic time 
allowed to them. An especial ofliccr (o 
vfiwp) was appointed in tho courts for the 
purpose of watclung tho elepsj dra, and stop- 
ping it when any documents wire read, 
whereby the speaker was interrupted. The 
time, and consequently the quantity of water 
allowed to a speaker, depended upon the im- 
portance of the case. The clepsydra used in 
the courts of justice was, properly speaking, 
no horologium ; but smaller ones, made of 
glass, and of the same buuplc structure, weic 
undoubtedly used very early in families for 
the purposes of ordinary life, and for dividing 
the day into twelve equal parts. In these 
glass-clepsydrae tho di\ision into twelve 
parts must have been visible, cither on the 
glass globe itself, or in the basin into which 
the water flowed. — ^The first horologium with 
which the Pbomans became ooqnainted was a 
buii-dial {solarium or horologium sciothert- 
cuih), and was said to have been brought to 
Home by I’apirius Cursor ti/clve years before 
tlw war with Pyrrlius. liut us sun-diols 
were u‘;cIe^3 when the sky was cloudy, T. 
Sc-pio Nasica, in his ccnsorshin^ 159 u.c., 
established a public clepsydra, which indi- 
c.'itcd the hours both of day and night. Tbift 
clepsydra wraa in aftertimes generally called 
solariam. After the ot ScVpio 'Sa&ica 
aevcrsl horologia, chiefly solaria, seem to 
have boon erected in various public places at 


Rome. Clciisy.lrac were used by tlic llomana 
in their cauip^, chiefly for tho purpose of 
measuring accurately tho four vigiliHo into 
which the night was divided. The custom 
of using clepsydrae as a check upon the 
speakers in the courts of justice at Rome, 
was introduced by a law of Cn. ronipolm , in 
his third consulship. Before that time the 
speakers had been under no rcRtrictioiT^, hut 
spoke as long ns they deemed proper. At 
Rome, as at A then*?, tho time allowed to the 
speakers dcjiended upon tho importance of 
the case. ^ 

IIOUIlhrM {JjpeioUf <nTO(f>v\aKiLor, ana- 

Oi]Kri) was, according to its etymological signi- 
fication, a place in which ripe fruits, and 
especially corn, wcic kept, and thus nn- 
Kwered lo oui granary. During the empire 
the juiiiK hoiTcmii was given to any iilait 
destined for llie safe ineservatiim of things Oi 
any kind. Tims we lliid it applied to a place 
in which beautiful works ol art were kept, 
to Cl liars {Korrra nubtcrmncn, horrparin(iriu)s 
to dopiMs for merrlmndne, and all soits of 
provisions (Jiorreum ptnariuiu), Seneca even 
cuUh his library a horreuni. But tho more 
general ai»pln*ation of the wind horreum W'as 
to jilaces lor keeping fruit ami r orn ; and as» 
horm kmd.s of fi uit required lo Ik‘ kept inon* 
dry than others, the aucicnls had besides the 
honea subterianeu, or cellars, tw'o other 
kinds, one of which uvas built like evtiy other 
bousi* upon the ground, bit others {horren 
penstlin or aublimui) wire erected abo\e the 
ground, and Tested upon posts or btoiic 
pillars, that tho fruits kept in them might 
remain dry. — kroin about the year 14 h after 
Cliri&t, Rome posscased two kinda of public 
horrea. The one class conaiated of building* 
in which the Roman* might d(*poHt their 
goods, and even their money, aoeunties, and 
other valuablea. The second and more im- 
portant clasB of horrea, which may be termed 
public grananca, were buildinga in whicli a 
plentiful supply of com was constantly kept 
ol the cxpcnac of the state, and from wlilcli, 
in seasons of scarcity, the com was distri- 
buted among the poor, or sold at a moderate 
price. 

IIORTUB (k^ttos), garden. Our knowledge 
of the horticulture of the Greoka la very 
luuilcd. In fact the Greeks aerm to have 
had no great t.istc for hindscapo bi'auties, and 
tho small number of flowers with which they 
were acquainted afforded but little induce- 
ment to omamentu.1 horticulture. At Athena 
the flowers most cultivated were probably 
those used for making garlands, such a* vlo- 
Mid Toee*. In the time ot the Vtnlemioft 
the art of gardening aecma U> have advatveed 
in tho favourable climate of Egypt bo far, 
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that a succpHsion of flowers was obtained all 
tho year round. The Homans, like the 
Greseks, laboured under the disadvantage of a 
very limited flora. This disadvantage thc^y 
endeavoured to overcome, by arranging the 
materials they did x>ossobs in such a way as 
to produce a striking effect. We have' a very 
full description of a Homan garden in a 
letter of the younger Pliny, in which ho de- 
scribes his Tuscan villa. In front of the 
porticua there was generally a xystua^ or flat 
piece of grotind, divided into flower-beds of 
different shapes by borders of box. There 
were also such flower-beds in other parts of 
tho gaiden. Sometimes they were raised so 
as to form terraces, and their sloping sides 
planted with evergreens or creepers. The 
most striking featmos of a Homan garden 
were lines of large trees, among which the 
plane appears to have been a great favouiite, 
planted in regular order ; alleys or walks {nm- 
but(itiones) formed by closely clipped lieilges 


of box, yew, cypress, and other evergreens ; 
beds of acanthus, rows of fniit-trecs, espe- 
1 cially of vines, with statues, pyramids, foun- 
] lams, and summer-houses [diaetao). The 
trunks of the troos and the parts of the house 
or any other buildings which were visible 
from the garden, were often covered with 
ivy. In one respect tho Homan taste differed 
most materially from that of the present day, 
namely, in their fondness for the ara topi- 
anot which consisted in tying, twisting, or 
cutting trees and shrubs (especially the box) 
into the figures of animals, ships, letters, &c. 
'I'heir principal garden-flowers seem to have 
' l)c(‘n violets and roses, and they also had tho 
eiotiis, narcissus, hly, gladiolus, his, pojjpy, 
amaranth, and othert. Consci vatories and 
j hot -houses are frequently mentioned by Mar- 
tial. J-'lowcrs and plants wore also kept in 
the central plaec of the pdistylo [Uomvs], 
' on the r<^'fs and in the w'indow's of houses. 
An ornamental garden was also called virida- 



lloruie, O.iiJcn (From q Painting at Ilrrruliincnim.) 


rhim, ixnCUho gtinlvncr tnpmriua or rh ifhirins. . they had a means of recognising each oth'", 
The common name for a gardener is Milieus I a/id the hospitable connection was renewed, 
or cuUor^hqrtoriim. I Hospitality thus not only existed between the 

llGsrixiUM Trpo^ei'ia), hospitality, ' peisons who had oiiginally formed it, but 

was in Greece, as well as at Home, ot a two- 1 was tiansfcrrcd as an inheritance from father 
fold nature, either iniMitc or public, in so to .son. What h.is been said hitherto, only 
far as it was cither established between in- | lefers to AospiGi/m privatum; but of far 
dlviduals, orbetAveen two states. {Huspxttum [ greater impoitancc was the hoapitium pubfi- 
privatum and puhlit u/n, ami' cam (n-pofevia, hometiraes simply fevta) or 

rrpoftMta.) In uncieiit Gieei e the stiangei, 1 iiublic hospitality, which existed between two 
us such (fe'ws and hoaiis)^ was looli.ed ujion , .states, or betA^een an individual or a family 
as an enemy; but wUencA-er he appealed i on the one hand, and a whole sUitc on tho 
among another tribe or nation without any! other. Of the latter kind of public hospitality 
sign of hostile intentions, he w as considered ' many instances are recorded, such :is th.at 
not only as one who required aid, but as a between the Pcisistriitids and Rpart.a, in 
suppliant, and Zeus w as the protecting deity w lucli the people of Athens had no share, 
of strangers and supphants (Zevs ftVi.os). On The hospitium publicum among the Grci'ks 
his arrival, therefore, the stranger was Idndly arose undoubtedly from the hospitium priva- 
reccived, and provided with every thing nc- turn, and it may ha^'e originated in two ways, 
eessury to moke him comfortablg. It seems When the ^reek tribes were governed b/ 
to have been customary for tlie host, on the chi(-ftains or kings, the private hospitality 
ileparturc of tho stranger, to break a die existing between the ruling families of two 
(dcTToayaAov) in two, one half of which he tribes may have produced s imi lar relations 
himself I'ctaincd, while the other half was between their subjects, which, after the abo- 
giveu to the stranger ; and W'hcn at any lition of the kingly power, continued to exist 
future time they or their descendants met, between the new republics as a kind of pohu- 
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C£il inheritance of former times. Or a ijcrson 
belouginf? to one state might have either 
extensive connections 'with the citizens of 
another stutc, or entertain great partiality 
for the other state itself, and thus offer to 
receive all those "who came from that state 
cither on private or public business, and to 
net as their pation in his own city. This he 
at first did merely as a jinvate individual 
but the state to which he offered this kind 
service would naturally soon recognise and 
leward him for it. AVhen two states estab- 
lished public hospitality, and no individuals 
came forward to act as the representatives of 
their state, it was necessary that in each 
slate persons should be appointed to show 
hesiiitahty to, and 'v^atch over the interests 
of, all persons who came from the state con- 
iieeted by hospitahty. The persons who W'cre 
appointeii to this office as the lecognised 
agents of the state for w hich they act^il were 
called pr^cni (rrpoieyoi), but those who un- 
dertook it voluntarilj' rthelopi nxrni (eVtAoTrpo- 
^ci'ot). The office of proxentiSf which bears 
great resemblance to that of a modern consul 
or ministcr-rchulcnt, was in some ca>cs here- 
ditary in a particular family. When a state 
appointed a proxenua, it either sent out one 
of its own citizens to reside in the other 
state, or it selected one of tlvc citizens of this 
state, and conferred upon him the lumour of 
proxenus. The foimcr was, in early times, 
the custom of Sparta, where the kings had 
the right of selecting from among the Sjiar- 
tun citizens those whom they wished to send 
out as proxeni to other stales. Hut in sub- 
B(‘qucnt times this custom seems to have been 
given up, for we find that at Athens the 
family of Callias were the proxeni of Sparta, 
and at Argos, the Argive Alciphron. The 
principal duties of a proxenus were to receive 
those persons, especially ambassadors, who 
came from the state which he represented ; to 
procure for them admission to the assembly, 
and scats in the theatre; to act as the pation 
of the strangers, and to mediate between the 
two states if any disputes arose. If a stranger 
died in the state, the proxenus of his country 
had to take care of the property of the de- 
oeased. — The hospitality of the Homans was, 
as in Greece, cither hospitium privatum or 
publicum. Private hospitality with the Ro- 
aaans, however, seems to have been more 
accurately and legally defined than in Greece. 
The character of a Aospes, ». e. a i>erOn con- 
nected with a Roman by tics of hospitality, 
was deemed even more sacred, to have 
greater claims upon the host, than that of a 
^praon connected by blood or afl^nity. The 
relation of a hospes to his Roman friend was 
>iext in importance to that of a oliena. The I 


obligations which the ('onnection of ho-jti- 
tality with a foreigner imposed ni>on a i:<»- 
inaii, were to receive in his house hi« hospes 
w hen tnivellmg ; and to protect, and, in e.i-'e 
of need, to represent him as his patron in tlw 
courts J)f justice. Private hospitality tlius 
gave to the hospes the claims upon his liov* 
W'hich the client hadon his patron, but with- 
out any degree of the dcpeiirlcncc implied m 
the clicntela. Private hospitality was est.il)- 
lished between individuals by mutual pie- 
sents, or by the mediation of a third pi'rson, 
and hallowed by religion ; for Jupiter liospi- 
tulis was thought to wateh over the jus hos- 
pitii, as Zeus xciiiosdifl with the Greeks, and 
the violation of it was as great a crime .iiul 
impiety at Puime at. in Grecre. When hosj)!- 
tality was formctl, the two fricmls used to 
divide between themselves a tessera Jtospi- 
tails, bj which, afterwards, they themselves 
oi their dcseondants— for the corincctii'n was 
heieditarj'^ as in Greece — might recognise one 
another. Hospitality, wlicn thus once estab- 
lished, could not be dissolved cxcejit by a 
formal deeluration {retuoiiiatw), and in tins 
lasc the tessera bos]ntidi8 was broken to 
pieces. I’ubhe hospitalitj' seems likewise t® 
have existed at a very early period among 
the nations of Italy ; but tlie first dirert mem- 
tion of ))ubhc hospitality being i^stablishcd 
between Uome and another city, is alter the 
Gauls hud departed from Home, w'hen it waa 
decreed that Caere should hr rewaided lor 
its good services by tlie cstabiishnieut <>1 
public hospitality between the two cities. 
The public hospitality after the war x^ith the 
(Jauls gave to the C'aeritcs the right of 
isopolity with Home, that is, the cl vitas 
w'llhout the suffragium and the honores. 
[CoLONiA.] In the later times of the republic 
we no longer find public bos]>itality estab- 
lished between Home and a foreign state ; 
but a relation W'hich amounted to the same 
thing w'as introduced in its stead, that is, 
towms w ere raised to the rank of municipia, 
and thus obtained the civitas without tlio 
suffragium and the honorcs ; and wlien a 
town w'as desirous of forming a similar rela- 
tion with Home, it entered into clicntela lo 
some distinguished Homan, who then acted 
as i>atron of the client-town. Hut the eim- 
tom of granting the honour of hospes publi- 
ens to a distinguished foreigner by a decree 
of the senate, seems to have existed down to 
the end of the republic. His privUeges wore 
the same as those of a municeps, that is, he 
had the civitas, but not the suffragium or the 
bonores. Public hospitality w'as, like the bo8« 
pitium privatum, hereditary in the family of 
the person to whom it had been granted* 
irt'iciNTHIA (vajcMta\ it great national 
r 
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ItHtiTal, celebrated every year at Ainyclae by 
the Amyclacans and Spartans, probably in 
noQoar of the Amyclaeon Apollo and Hyacin- 
tbns together. This Amyclaoan Apollo, how- 
ever, with whom Ilyaclnthus \\ as assLiuiljted 
in later times, must not be confounded with 
Apcdlo, the national divinity of the Dorians. 
The festival was called after the 3 'outliful 
hero llyacinthus, who evidently derived his 
name l^om the flower hyacinth (the ciublcm 
of death among the ancient Grcckb), and 
whom Apollo accidentally struck dead with a 
quoit. The Ilyacinthia lasted for three days, 
and began on the longest day of the .Spartan 
month IlecatombcuR, at the tune ulien the 
temlcr flowers, oppressed by the heat of 
the sun, drooped their languid heads. On 
the first and last day of the iryachithia 
sacrifices were offered to the dead, and 
the death of lljaeinthus was lamented. 
Daring these t^^o daj's, nobody Moie anj*^ 
gai-laiids at the repasts, nor took bread, hut 
.mJy eiikoR and similar things, and when the 
solemn repasts nerc over, everybody went 
home in the greatest quiet and order. The 
second dajb houc^or, was wholly spent in 
public rejoicings and anmsomcnts, such as 
horse-races, dances, inoccssioiis, tScc. The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclacans and l.accdacmonians is seen 
trom the fact, that the Amyclacans, even 
when they had taKon the field against an 
enemy, always returned home on the ap- 
proach of the season of the Ilyacinthia, that 
they might not be obliged to neglect its cele- 
bration ; and that in a treaty with Bparta, 
s.c. 421, the Athenians, in order to show 
their good-wiU towards Sparta, promised 
every year to attend the celebration of this 
festival. 

HYBREOS GllAniE (^;^pp^a? ypa^i.}), an 
action prescribed hy^ the .Vttie law for wan- 
ton and contumelious injury to the person, 
wlicilicr in the naturo of indecent (Si’ aicr- 
\pov(3y£as) or other assaults (5td n-ATj-yuii/). The 
severity of the sentence extended to confisca- 
tion or death. 

HTDRAULIS (iJfipavAis), nil hydrauhe or- 
gan, invented by Clcssibius of .Alexandria, who 
lived about b.c. 200. Its pipes were partly 
of brotUBO, and partly of reed. The number 
of its stoiw, and consequently of its rows of 
pipea, vari^ IVom one to eight. It continued 
in USB so late as the ninth century of our 
era. The organ was well .adapted to gratify 
the Roman people in the splendid entertain- 
ments provided for them by the emperors 
and other opulent persons. Nero was very 
euriooB about organs, both In regard to their 
musioal eflbot and their mechanism. A con- 
tMndate coin of this emperor, in the Bri- 


tish Museum, shows an organ with a sprig of 
laurel on one side, and a man standing on 
the other. 



- - - *fc 

ITYDltlArnOKIA (ySpLo^opia), was the 
carrying of a vessel with water (vSpta\ wliich 
SCI vice the married alien (fieroiKoi) women 
had to perform to the married part of the 
female citizens of Athens, when they walked 
to the temple of Athena in the great proces- 
sion at the Panathenaca. 

llYPOnCIlEMA (w 7 r< 5 px»?/*a), a Uvely kind 
of inunio dance which accompanied the songs 
used in the worship of Apollo, espcclallj' 
among the Doidans. A chorus of singers at 
tlic festivals of Apollo usually danced around 
the altar, while several other persons were 
appointed to accompany the action of the 
song with an appropriate mimio performance 
(virop\eLcrOat). The hyporchema was thus a 
lyric dance, and often passed into the playfhl 
and comic. 


I nrS. _ [CAT.r.NDABlTJM.] 

IGNOMINIA. [Ckksoh; Infamia.] 
IGNOBILES. [Nobilkb.] 

IMAG(', a representation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person. Among the 
Romans those persons, who had filled any ol 
the higher or curulc magistracies of the state, 
had the right of having images of themselvea. 
Respecting this jus imoffinum see XfoBii.xs.' 

IMMGNiTAS (from in and mtmus), sig- 
nifies, (1) A freedom from taxes, .(d) A 
fireedoi% from services which other oitiae&s 
had to discharge. With respect to the first 
kind of inununitaa we find that t he emperors 
frequently granted it to separate pereons, or 
to certain classes of personB, or to whole 
states. The second kind of 
granted to all persons who hod BTslidezooM 
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{cxotuatio) to be released firom such, services, 
and also to other persons as a special fovour. 
The Immunitas might be either general, from 
all sGTvlceB which a citizen owed to the state, 
or special, such as Arom military service, from 
taking tiie oAce of tutor or guardian, and 
the like. 

IMP:|r 1TOR. riMPKaruM.] 

IMFEKIUM, was under the republic a 
power, without which no military operation 
could be carried on as in the name tmd on 
the behalf of the state. It was not incident 
to any ofhee, and was always spccLilly con- 
ferred by a lex curiata, that is, a lex passed 
in the comitia curiata. Consequently, not 
oven a consul conld act as commander of an 
army, unless be were empowered by a lex 
curiata. It could uot be held or exercised 
within the city in the republican period ; 
but it W’as Bonietiraes conferred specially upon 
an individual for the day of his (giumpb 
within the city, and at least, in some cas('.^, 
by a plobiseitum. As opposed to potentas, 
imperium is the power which was conferred 
by the state upon an individual who was 
appointed to command an army. The phrases 
aonsularis potestaa and eonaiUare imperium 
might both be properly used; hut the ex- 
pi'ession trihunifia poteatas only could be 
used, as the tribuni never received the im- 
penum. In respect of his imperium, he who 
received it was styled impcrator. After a 
victory it was usual for the soldiers to salute 
their commander as impcrator, but this salu- 
tation neither gave nor conflimcd the title, 
since the title as a matter of course was 
given with the imperium. Under the re- 
public the title came properly after the name ; 
thus Cicero, when he was proconsul in Ci- 
licia, could properly style himself M. Tullius 
Cicero Impcrator, for the term merely ex- 
pressed that ho had the imperium. The 
emperors Tiberius and Claudius refused to 
.tssumc the praenomen of impcrator, but the 
use of it as a praenomen became established 
among their successors. Tlio term imperium 
was applied in the republican period to 
express the sovereignty of the Roman state. 
Thus Gaul is said by 'Cicero to have come 
under the imperium and ditio of the populus 
Rennanus. 

IMPLtJviUM. [Dokub.] 
lAlPtJBES. An infan B was incapable of 
doing any legal act. An impubes, who had 
passed the limits of InfaTitia, coul# do any 
le^ act with the auctoritas of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubertas, a iierson 
obtained the full power over his property, 
^nd the tutela ceased : he could also dispose 
his property by will ; and he could con- 
tract laaRiage. Pubertas, in the oaae of a 


male, was attained with the completion of 
the fourteenth, and, in a female, with the 
completion of the twelfth year. Upon attnin- 
ing the ago of puberty a Roman youth 
assumed the toga virllis, but until that time 
he wore the toga practexta, the broad pun*lo 
hem of which [practexta) at once distingiuscd 
him from other persons. Tlu* Inga virilis 
wiis assumed at the Liberalia in the month 
of March, and though no age appears to have 
been positively fixed for the ceremony, it 
probably took place as a general rule on the 
feast which next followed tho completion of 
the fourteenth year ; though it is certuin 
that tho completion of the fourtecuth year 
was not always tho time observed. Still, so 
long as a male wore the praetexta, be was 
itnpubcM, and when ho assumed tho toga 
virilis, he was pubes. 

INAUOCUATIO, was in general tho oere- 
irumy by wbicb the augurs obtained, or en- 
deavoured to obtam, tbe<«anctiun of the gods 
to something which had been decreed by 
man ; in particular, however, it wtis the 
ceremony by which things or persons wei-e 
eonsccratcd to tho gods, whence the (enuH 
dedicatio and conaecrntw were sometimes 
used ns synonymous with Inauguratlo. A’ot 
only were priests inaugurated, but also the 
higher magistrates, who for this purpose were 
summoned by the augurs to appear on the 
cupitul, on the third day after their election. 
I’his inauguratio conferrf'd no priestly dignity 
upon the magistrates, but was merely a me- 
thod of obtaining the sanction of tho gods to 
their election, and gave them the right to 
take auspicia ; and on iuiportant emergencies 
it was their duty to make use of this privi- 
lege. 

INAUBIB, an ear-ring ; called in Greek 
crwTioK, because it was worn in tho car 
and eAAojSioF, because it was inserted into the 
lobe of tho car (Ao/3oc), which was bored for 
the purpose. Ear-rings were worn by both 
sexes in oriental countries. Among the 
Greeks and Romans they were worn only by 
females. This ornament consisted of tho 
ring (icp6c(w), and of tho drops [atalagmia)* 
The ring was generally of gold, oitbough £hc 
common people also wore car-rings of bronze. 
Instead of a ring a hook was often used. The 
drops were sometimes of gold, very finely 
wrought, and sometimes of pearls. 

INCENDiUM, tho ‘crime of setting any 
object on fire, by which the property of a 
man is endangered. A law of the Twelve 
Tables inflicted a severe punishment on the 
person who set fire to property molieiously 
(soisns, pfudens) ; but If It was done by ac- 
cident (case*, id eat, neffKpeuHa), the law 
obliged the ofitander to repair the li^tiry iw 
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had committed. Sulla, in bis Lex Cornelia 
de Slcariis, puniahed malicioua [doto malo) 
incendium, but only in the city, or Tvithin a 
thouaiind paces of it, "with aquae et ignia in- 
terdictio. Cn. rompeiua, in m. c. 52, made 
incendium a crime of Vis by his Lex Pompeia 
de Fi, In consequence of the burning of the 
Curia and the Porcia Basilica on the burial 
of Clodius ; and Julius Caesar also included 
it in hi8 Lex Julia de Vi. Besides the two 
criminal prosecutions given by the Lex Cor- 
nelia and Lex Julia, a person could also bring 
actions to recover eoiniicnsatiun for the injury 
done to his property. 

INCLSTUM or INC'PSTUS. Ineestum is 
non castimi, and signilicH generally all mi- 
moral and irreligious acts. In a narrower 
•sense it denotes the iinchastity of a Vestal, 
and sexual intei course of persons w'ltuin 
certain d(‘grces of consanguinity. Incest 
■with a Vestal was punished with the dcutn 
of both parties. [Vfstat.i s.] 

INCOnABULA or CUNABLLA (ovdpya- 
rovX swaddling-clothes, in which anew-born 
child was wrapped. It was one of the pecu- 
liarities of the Lacedacinonian education to 
dispense with the use of incunabula, and 
to allow children to enjoy the fiee use of 
their limbs. 



Inoimabuls, am-uddling-clothi'ii. (From a Bna-ielivr ut 
Itumu.) 

INDUTU6. [Amictis.] 

INFAmIA, was a consequence of condem- 
nation fbr certain crimes, and also a direct 
ooBsequenco of certain acts, sirch as adultery, 
prostitution, appearing on the public stage as 
an actor, Stc. A person who became tq/a~ 
mis lost the sufliragium and honorcs, and 
was degraded to the condition of an aerarian. 
Infamia should be dlstingnshed firom the Ifota 
Osnsoria, the consequence of which was only 
i^nominia. [Cbmboh:] 


INFAXS, INFANTIA. In the Homan 
law there were several distinctions of age 
which were made with reference to the capa- 
city for doing legal acts: — 1. The first pe- 
riod was from birth to the end of the seventh 
year, during which time persons were called 
Infantes ^ or Qui fari non possunt. 2. The 
second period w'as from the end of seven years 
to the end of fourteen or twelve years, ac- 
cording as the person was a male or a female, 
during which persons were defined as those 
(iui fan possunt. The persons included in 
these first tw'o classes were Impuheres. 3. 
The third period w'as from the end of the 
twelfth or fourteenth to the end of the 
tw'cnty-fifth yca^, during which period per- 
sons were Adtdesemtes^ Adulti. The persons 
included in these three classes w^erc minorea 
XXV annis or annorum, and wcic often, for 
brevity’s sake, called mnmres only [CuiiAxon] ; 
and tlr* persons iruluded in the third and 
fourth class were Puhercs. 4. The fouith 
period was from the age of twenty-five, dur- 
ing which persons were Mfijores. 

INFLlllAE. [Funi's.] 

INFtJLA, a flock of white and red wool, 
which was slightly twisted, drawn into the 
form of a wreath or fillet, and used by the 
Homans for ornament on festive and solemn 
occasions. In sacrificing it was tied with a 
white band [Vitia] to the head of the victim 
and also of^thc priest. 

INGLNIJI, were those free men who were 
horn free. Consequently, freedmen (liber- 
tiiii) were not ingenui, though the sons of 
libertini were ingenui ; nor could a li'jt rtinus 
by adoption become ingenuus. The -^fords 
iriffcnuus and lihertinus arc often opposed to 
one another; and the title of freeman (ltber)y 
which would comprehend libertinuSy is some- 
times limited by the addition of ingenuua (li- 
ber et ingenuus.) Under the empire a per- 
son, not ingenuus by birth, could be made 
ingenuus by the emperor. 

INJChIa. Injurloy in the general sense, 
IS opposed to Jus. In a special sense injuria 
was done by striking or beating a man cither 
with the hand or with anything ; by abusive 
words (conricium) ; bj' the proscriptio bono- 
rum, when the claimant knew that the al- 
leged debtor was not really indebted to him ; 
by libellous writings or verses ; by soliciting 
a mater familias, &c. The Twelve Tables 
had various provisions on the subject of In- 
juria. iLibellous songs or verses were fol- 
lowed by capital punishment. In the case of 
a limb being mutilated the punishment was 
Talio. In the case of a broken hone, the 
penalty was 300 asses if the injury was don%g 
to a freeman, and 150 if it was done to a 
slave. In other cases the Tables fixed the 
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penalty at 25 asses. These penalties were 
afterwards considered to bo insufRclcnt ; and 
the injured person was allowed by the prae- 
tor to claim such damages as ho thought that 
ho was entitled to, and the judex might give 
the full amount or less. Infamia was a con- 
sequence of condemnation in an actio Inju- 
riarum. 

InOA (Iwo), festivals celebrated in several 
parts of Greece, in honour of Ino. 

INQUILlNUS. fExsimuM.] 

INSTITA (ir«piTr<SSioi/), a flounce ; a fillet. 
The Homan matrons sometimes wore a broad 
fillet with ample folds, sewed to the bottom 
of the tunic and reaching to the instep. The 
use of it indicated a superior icgard to de- 
cency and propriety of manners. 

INPtiLA was, projicrly, a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houses by a common 
wall. An insula, how'cvcr, gcnerallj’ eon- 
tuined several separate houses, or %t least 
separate apartments or shops, which wcic let 
lo different Samilics ; and hence the woi d 
Ennius under the emperors seems to be ajw 
pnod to the house whcie a family lived, 
whether it were an insula or not, and insula 
10 any hired lodgings. 

INTEltCESSIO was the interference of a 
iiiagistnitus to whom an ajipeal [Am li aiio) 
was made. The object of the intcrceb'^io was 
to put a stop to jii oceedings, on the ground 
of informality or other sufficient cause. Any 
inagistratus might intercederc^ who was of 
equal rank with or of rank superior to the 
inagistratus from or against whom the appel- 
latio w'as. Cases occur in which one of the 
praetors interposed [inter ccBsit) against the 
proceedings of his colleague. The iiitercessio 
IS most frequently spoken of with reference 
lo the tribunes, who originally had not juris- 
dictio, but used the intcrccssio for the pur- 
pose of preventing wrong w’hieh w^as offered 
to a person, in their iircscncc. The interccssio 
of the tribunes of the plcbs was auxiliuni, 
and it might be exercised either tn jure or 
in jttdicio* The tribune qui intercessU could 
prevent a judicium from being instituted. 
The tribunes could also use the interccssio to 
prevent execution of a judicial sentence. A 
single tribune could effect this, and against 
the opinion of his colleagues. 

Il^ERCISI DIES. [Dies.] 

INTERDICTUM. ** In certain cases (ccr- 
tis ex eausis) the praetor or proconsul, in the 
first instance (principaliter), excrAses his 
authority for the termination of disputes. 
This he chiefly does when the dispute is 
abo ut possession or quasi-possession ; and the 
^ttcr cise of his authority consists in ordering 
something to be done, or forbidding some- 
thlug to be dons* The formulae the 


term.*«, which he ii*^* on such occasions, are 
called either interdict a or decrcta^ They are 
called decreta when ho orders something to 
be done, as when he orders something to be 
produced (exhiheri) or to be restored : they 
arc called interdicta when he forbids some- 
thing to be done, as when he orders that 
force shall not be used against a person w ho 
is in possession rightfully [sine vitio)^ or that 
nothing shall bo done on a piece of sacred 
ground. Accordingly all intcrdlcta are 
either rcstitutoria, or cxhibltoria, or prohi- 
bitorla.** This passage, which is token from 
Gains, the Roman jurist, contains the essen- 
tial distinction between an actio and an inter- 
dictum. Tn the case of an actio, the praetor 
pronounces no order or decree, but he gives 
a judex, whose business it is to investigate 
the mutter in dispute, and to pronounce 
ii sentence consistently with the formula, 
which is his authority for acting. In the 
case of an actio, therefore, the praetor neither 
orders nor forbids a tiling to be done, but he 
hajs, Judicnim daho. In the ca.so of an inter- 
dict, the praetor makes an order that some- 
lliiiig shall he done or shall not bo done, and 
hiH w oi ds are accordingly W'ords of command ; 
JiostitunH, Erhihfdx, Viin fir/ i veto. This mi- 
ihcdinte interposition of the praetor is appro- 
Iiriately expressed by the w’ord principahter, 
INTl'^RrilES, an interpreter. This class 
of persons became very numeious and ncces- 
Rury to the Romans as thin- empire extended. 
In large mercantile towns the interpreters, 
who formed a kind of agents through whom 
business w^as done, were somctiincs very 
numerous. All Roman praetors, pniconsuls, 
and quaestors, who were entrusted with the 
adniini-,trution of a province, had lo carry on 
all their official proceedings in the Latin lan- 
guage, and as they could not be expected to 
be acquainted with the language of the pro- 
vincials, they had always among their ser- 
vants [AerAHiTOUKs] one or more interpreters, 
who were generally Romans, but in most 
cases undoubtedly freedmen. Tlicse inter- 
preters bad not only to officiate at the con vontua 
[Cox^ KNTUs], but also explained to the Rom^ 
governor everything which the xirovincials 
might wish lo be laid before him- 
INTERREGNUM. [IxxERaEX.] 
INTERREX. This office Is said to hare 
been instituted on the death of Iksnnlue, 
when the senate wished lo share the st vereign 
jiowcr among themselves, instead of clccti^ 
a king. For this purpose, according to Livy, 
the senate, which then consisted of one Uun- 
dred members, was divided into ten deenriea; 
and from each of these decuiies one senator 
was nominated. Those together formed • 
board of ten, with the title of Int^rrcgm^ 
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eaclt of whom ei\joyed in succession tta** 
power and its badges for five days ; and if no 
king was appointed at the expiration of dfty 
days, the rotation beg^n anew. I'he pcriorl 
during which they exercised their power was 
called an Interregnum, These ten interreges 
were the Decern or ten leading sena- 

tors, of whom the first was chief of the whole 
senate. The interreges agreed among them- 
selves w uo should be proposed as king, and 
if the senate approved of their choice, they 
summoned the assembly of the curiae, and 
proposed the person whom they had previ- 
ously agreed upon ; the power of the curiae 
was confined to accepting or rejecting him. 
Interreges were appointed under the republic 
for holding thccoraitia for the election of the 
consuls, when the consuls, through civil com- 
motions or other causes, had been unable to 
do BO in their year of ofllce. Eaeli held tlie 
office for only five days, us undei the kings. 
The comltia were hardly cvct held by the 
first interrex ; more usually hy the second or 
third ; but in one instance wc read of an 
eleventh, and in another of a fourteenth in- 
terrex. The interreges under the republic, 
at least from n. c. 482, were elected by the 
senate from the whole body, and weiv not 
confined to the deecm prirai or ten chief se- 
nators, os under the kings, rioboians, how- 
ever, were not admissible to this office ; and 
eonscquently, when plebeians were admitted 
into the senate, the patrician senators met 
without the plebeian members to elect an in- 
terrex. For this reason, ns well us on ac- 
count of the influence which the interi’ex 
exci'tcd in the tdcctiou of the mugistrates, wc 
find that the trihuiic.s of the plcbs w'ero 
strongly opposed to the appointment of an 
interrex. The interrex had jurisdictlo. In- 
terreges continued to bn appointed occasion- 
ally till the time of the second Punic war, 
but after that time we read of no interrex, 
till the senate, by command of Sulla, created 
un interrex to hold the comitia for his elec- 
tion as dictator, n. c. 82. In n. c. 55 ano- 
ther interrex was appointed, to hold the 
comitia in which Pompey and Crassus w ere 
elected consuls ; and wc also road of inter- 
reges in n. c. 53 and 52, in the latter ol 
which years on interrex held the comitia lu 
which Pompey was appointed solo consul. 

TRT HTVfYA (ic^poa), the Isthmian games, 
one of the four great national festivals of the 
Greeks. This festival derived its name from 
the Corinthian isthmus, where it was held. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmia 
wei-c celebrated in honour of Poseidon ; and 
this innovation is ascribed to Theseus him- 
self. The celebration of the Isthmia was 
eonducted by tlic Corinthians, but Theseus 


had reserved for his Athenians some honour- 
able distinctions : those Athenians who at- 
tended the Isthmia sailed across the Saronw; 
gulf in a sacred vessel (detopW), and an ho- ' 
norary place (irpoefipLa), us large as the sail 
of their vessel, was usmgncd to them during 
the celebration of the games. In times of 
war between the two states a sacred truce 
was concluded, and the Athenians were in- 
vited to attend at the solemnities. These 
games were celebrated regularly every other 
3 ’ear, in the first and third yeais of each 
Ohmipiad. After the fall of Corinth, in 14C 
n. r., the Sicyonians were honoured with the 
piivilcgc of conducting the Isthmian games ; 
but when the town of Corinth was rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, the right of conducting the so- 
lemnities was restored to the Corinthians. The 
season of the Isthmian solemnities was, like 
that of all the great national festivals, clis- 
tinguisl^d by general rejoicings and feasting. 
The contests and games of the Isthmia wcr(‘ 
the same as those at Olympia, ^nd embraced 
all the varieties of athletic performances, 
such as wrestling, the pancratiiun, together 
with horse and chariot racing. Musical and 
poetical contests wore likcw’iso carried on, 
and in the latter women were also allowed 
to take part. The prize of a victor in the 
Istliinian games con.sisted at first of a garland 
of pinc-lcavcs, and afterwards of a wreath of 
ivy. Simple as such a reward was, a victor 
in these games gained the greatest distinc- 
tion and honour among his countrymen ; and 
a vicioiy not only rendered the individual 
who obtained it a subject of admiration, but 
sbed lustre over his family, and the whole 
town or community to whicli he belonged. 
Hence Solon established by a law, that every 
Athenian who gained the victory at the 
Isthmian games should receive from the 
public treasury a reward of one hundred 
drachmae. His victory was generally cele- 
brated in lofty odes, called Epinikia, or tri- 
umphal odes, of which we still possess some 
beautiful sivecimens among the poems ol 
Pindar. 


ACULUM. [Hxbta.] 

JAnOa (^pa), a door. Besides being 
applicable to the doors of apartments in the 
interior of a house, which were properly 
called osAa, this term more especially denoted 
the first entrance into the house, e. e, the 
front or street door, which was also called 
anticumy and in Greek &vpa avAeios, avActa, 
avAtoc, or avAi'a. The houses of the Bomana^ 
commonly had a hack door, called poetieum^ 
postica, or poetieula, and in Greek trapdtfupa. 
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dim, rrapaBvpiov. The door-'^ay, when com- 
plete, consisted of four indispensable parts ; 
the threshold, or sill {limen, /BtjXoc, ofifias) ; 
the lintel {Juffumentnm, Umcn superum) ; 
and the two jambs { poates, <rTaO>toO. The 
door itself was caUed foria or valva^ and in 
Greek irovis, icXi^-kk, or Ovperpov. These 
words are commonly found in the plural, 
because the door-way of every buUding of 
the least importance contained two doors 
folding together. When foria is used in the 
singular, it denotes one of the folding doors 
only. The fastenings of the door {clausira, 
obicea) commonly consisted of a bolt (pe.s- 
aulna ; pavhaXo^t Karo^cv?, teXeldfiop) placed at 
the base of each fona, so as to admit of being 
pushed into a socket made in the sill to 
rcreive it. By night, the front-door of the 
house was further secured by means of a 
wooden and somctiinoa an iron bar (itvn, 
ripapula, fioxXos) placed across it, ^nd in- 
serted into sockets on each side of the door- 
way. Hence^it was necessary to remove the 
bar (rbv ftoxXov wapde^epetv) ui order to open 
the dmir (rcserarc). It was considered im- 
proper to enter a house without giving notice 
to its inmates. This notice the Sjiartans gave 
hy shouting; the Athenians and all othri 
nations by using the knocker, or more com- 
monly by rapping with the knuekles or with 
a stick (tepotJetp, K67rr€ip). In the housen of 
the rich a porter (janiior, at&toSf ^pwpds) 
was always in attendance to open the dooi. 
He was commonly an cimuch or a hUvo, and 
was chained to his post. To assist him in 
guarding the entrance, a df)g was umvt rsally 
kept near it, being also attiicheil by a chain 
to the wall ; and in refci cncc to this prac- 
tice, the warning cave cancm^ tvAa^oG 7171 ' 
Kvva, was sometimes written near the door. 
The appropriate name for the portion of the 
house immediately behind the door C^upwO 
denotes that it was a kind of apartment ; it 
corresponded to the hall or lobby of our 
houses. Immediately adjoining it, and close 
to the front door, there w as in many houses 
a small room for the porter. 

.TKNTACtrLGM. [Coena.] 

JCDEX, JCDICIUM. A Roman magis- 
tratus generally did not investigate the facts 
In dispute in such matters as w'crc brought 
before him : he appointed a jude^c for that 
purpose, and gave hiTn instructions. [Actio.] 
Accordingly, the whole of civil procedure was 
expressed by the two phrases .Tu^nd Judi- 
dum, of which the former comprehended all 
tost took place before the magistratus (in 
Jure), and the latter all that took place before 
a judex (w Judicio). In many cases a 
single judex was appointed : in others, eevcral 
were appointed, and they seem to have been 


sometimes called rccuporatorcs, as opposed to 
the single judex. Under certain ciroom- 
stanccs the judex was called arbiter : thus 
judex and arbiter arc named together in the 
Twelve Tables. A judex when appointed 
was hound to discharge the functions of the 
office, unless he had some valid excuse 
{excuaatio). There wore certain seasons of 
the year when legal business was done at 
Home, and at those times the services of the 
judiccs w^cre required. These legal terms 
were regulated according to the seasons, so 
that there were jicriods of vacation. When 
the judex was oppointed, the proceedings tn 
jure or before the praetor were terminated. 
The parties aiipeared before the judex on the 
third day {compcrendinatio), unless the prae- 
tor had deferred the judicium for some sufH- 
ciciit reason. The judex was generally aidiMi 
hy advii.ors [juriaconaulti ) learned in the law, 
who were said in conatUo adrsac ; but the 
judev alone was emjxvworcd to give judg- 
ment. The matter w’as first briefly stated 
to the judex {causae coiijectio, collectio), and 
the adv'ocatcs of each i)arty supported his 
cause in a speech. Witnesses were produced 
on bf»th sides, and examined orally : the 
mines ,ea on one side were also cross-examined 
by the other. After all the evidence was 
given and the advot'ales hail finished, tlio 
judi‘x gave sentence : if there were several 
judice«, a majority decided. If the matter 
was one of dilliculty, the herf’ing might be 
adjourned as often as was necessary (am- 
pUniio) ; and if the judex could not come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, he might declare 
thi.s upon oath, and ho release himself from 
the difficulty. Thi^. was done by the form 
of words non hquerr (N. L.). Tho sentence 
was jironounced orally, and was sometiincH 
first w ritten on u tablet. If the defendant 
did not make his appearance after being duly 
summoned, judgment might bo given against 
him. — Accoiding to Cicero, nil judicla had 
for their object, either the settlement of dis- 
putes between individuals {controveraiae), or 
the punishment of crimes {malefcia). This 
refers to a division of judicia, which appeals 
in the jurists, into judicia publica and jud*cua 
privata. The former, the judicia publtcOf 
succeeded to the Judicia populi of the early 
republican period : the latter were so called 
because in them the populus acted as judicee. 
Originally the kings presided in all crimina. 
cases, and the consuls sucerrded to thcii 
authority. But after the passing of the Lc* 
Valeria (b.c. 607), which gave an appeal to 
the populus (that is, the comitia enriata) 
from the magistratus, the consul could not 
sit in Judgment on the caput of a Roman 
I citizen, but such cases were tried in the 
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romitla, or persons -were appointed to pre- 
side at such inquiries, \rho were accordingly | 
called Quaesitores or Quaeatores parnetdii or 
rerum eapitalium^ In course of time, as such 
cases became of more frequent occurrence, 
such quaestiones were made perpetual, that 
is, particular magistrates were appointed for 
the purpose. It was eventually determined, 
that while the praetor urhamu and peregrinua 
should continue to exercise their usual juris- 
diotions, the other praetors should preside at 
public trials. In such trials any person 
might be an accuser {accusator) . The praetor 
generally presided as quacsitor, assisted by a 
Judex quacstionis, and a body of judiccs called 
his consilium. The judices were generally 
chosen hy lot out of those who were qualified 
to act; but in some cases the accuser and 
the accused {reus) had the privilege of choos- 
fng {edere) a certain number of judiccs out 
of a large number, who weic thence called 
Edititii. Both the accusator and the reus 
had the privilege of rejecting or challenging 
irpjicere) such judiccs as they did not like, 
in many cases a lex was passed for the pnr- 
|M>ao of regulating the mode of procedure. — 
i’he judices voted by ballot, at least generally, 
ond a majority determined the acquittal or 
condemnation of the accused. Each judex 
was provided with three tablets {tabulae) ^ on 
one of which was marked A, Absolve ; on a 
s(<cond C, Condemno ; and on a third N. L., 
Kon liquet. The judices voted by placing 
one of these tablets in the urns, which woie 
then examined for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the votes. It was the duty of the magis- 
tvjrtus to pronounce the sentence of the 
judiccs; in the case of condemnation, to] 
adjudge the legal penalty ; of acquittal, to 
declare the accused acquitted ; and of doubt, 
to declare that the matter must he further in- 
vestigated {ampliua cognoacendum). — Ajudi- 
<fium populif properly so called, was one in 
which the case was tried in the coniitia curi- 
ata, but afterwards in the comitia centuriata 
and tributa. The accuser, who must be a 
magistratus, commeneed by declaring in a 
contio tlint he would on a certain day accuse 
a certain person, whom he named, of some 
offence, which he also specified. This was 
expressed by the phrase diem diccre. If the 
offender held any high ofilcc, it was neces- 
sary to wait till his time of service had 
expired, before proceedings could be thus 
commenced against him. The accused was 
required to give security for his appearance 
on the day of trial ; the security was called 
wdea in a causa capitolis, and praedea when 
the penalty for the idleged offence was pe- 
cuniary. If such socurity was not given, 
the ocouBod was kept in confinement. If 


nothing prevented the inquiry from taking 
place at the time fixed for it, the trial pro- 
ceeded, and the accuser had to prove his case 
by evidence. The investigation of the facta 
was called anquiaitio with reference to the 
proposed penalty : accordingly, the phrases 
pecuniay eapite or capitia anquirerCy arc used. 
When the investigation was concluded, the 
magistratus promulgated a rogatio, which 
comprehended the charge and the punish- 
ment or fine. It was a rule of law that a 
fine should not be imposed together with 
another i>iinishment in the same rogatio. 
I’he rog.atio was made public during three 
nundinae, like any other lex, and proposed 
at the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile before 
the votes a ere taken ; or he might make his 
df “fence. The offencer which were the chief 

subject of judicia populi and publica were 
mujestas, adulteria and stupra, parricidium, 
falsum, <*ls imblica and privata, pcculatus, 
repetundae, ambitus. — With the passing of 
special enactments for the punishment of 
particular offences, was introduced the jnac- 
ticc of forming a bodj' of judiccs for the trial 
of such offences as the enactments were 
directed against. The Album Judicum was 
the body out of which judiccs were to be 
chosen. It is not known what was the num- 
ber of the body so constituted, but it has 
been conjectured that the number was 350, 
and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the phrase Decuriae 
Judicum is explained. It is easy to conceive 
that the judicia populi, properly so called, 
would be less frequent, as special leges v t re 
framed for particular offences, the ciiLum- 
stances of which could be better investigated 
by a smaller body of judiccs than by the 
assembled people. The Lex Servilia (b. c. 
104) enacted that the judices should not be 
under thirty nor above sixty j'ears of age, 
that the accuser and accused should severally 
propose one hundred judices, and that each 
might reject fifty from the list of the other, 
so that one hundred would remain for the 
trial. U]) to B. c. 122 the judiccs wore always 
senators, but in this year the Sempronia IjCx 
of C. Gracchus took the judicia firom tho 
senators and gave them to the equltcs. This 
state of things lasted nearly fifty years, till 
Sulla (b. c. 30) restored the judicia to the 
senate, and excluded the equltcs from the 
album ju^om. A Lex Aurelia (b. c. 7i}) 
enacted that the Judices should be chosen 
from the three classes— of senators, equites, 
and tribuni acrarii ; and accordingly the ju- 
dicia were then said to be divided between 
the senate and the equites. The tribuni 
acrarii were taken from the rest of the 
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citizens, and were, or ought to hare been, 
persons of some property. Thus the three 
decuriae of Judices were formed ; and it was 
either in consequence of the Lex Aurelia or 
the Lex Fufla that, instead of one urn for 
all the tablets, the decuriae had severally 
their balloting am, so that the votes of the 
three classes were known. Tt is not known 
If the Lex Aurelia determined the number of 
[udiccs in any given case. The Lex Pom- 
peia de Vi and I)e Ambitu (n. c. 52) deter- 
mined that eighty Judices were to be selected 
by lot, out of whom the accuser and the 
necused might reject thirty. In the case of 
Clodius, in the matter of the Bona I)ca, there 
were fifty-six judices. It is conjectured that 
the number fixed for a given case, by the 
Lex Aurelia, was seventy judices. Augustus 
added to the existing three decuriae judicnm 
a fourth decuria, called that of the Ducenarii^ 
who had a lower pecuniary qualification, and 
only decided in smaller matters. Caligula 
added a fifth dccuria, in order to diminish 
the labours of the judices. 

JOGEIIUM, a Roman measure of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadtii, con- 
taining therefore 28,800 square feet, ft was 
the double of the Actus Quadratus, and from 
this circumstance, according to some v i iters, 
it derived its name. [Acies.] The uncial 
divihion [As] was applied to the juffcrum^ its 
smallest part being the scriipulum of 10 feet 
square, — 100 square feet. Thus the jutferum \ 
contained 288 scrupula. The jugcruin was 
the comnion measure of land among the llti- 
mans. Two jugera fonned an heredium^ a 
hundred heredia a centurin^ and four ct-n- 
tiiriae a aaltiis. These divisions wcie derived 
from the original assigruncnt of landed pro- 
perty, in which two jugera wore given to 
eacl^ citizen as heritable property. 

JUGUM ^vyoi/), signified in general 

that which joined two tilings together, sueh 
as the transverse beam which united the up- 
right posts of a loom, the cross-bar of a lyre, 
a scale-beam, &c., but it denoted more espe- 
cially the yoke by which ploughs and car- 
riages were drawn. The following woodcut 
shows two examples of the yoke : the upper 
one is provided with two collars, the lower 
one with excavations cut in the yoke, in 
order to give more ease and freedom to the 
animals. The latter figure shows the method 
of tying the yoke to the pole (fewto, pw/*os) by 
means of a leathern strap. The vrqgd jugum 
Is often used to signify slavery ^ or the con- 
dition in. which men are compelled, against 
their will, like oxen or horses, to labour for 
others. Henoe, to express symbolically the 
^aultjagatfon of eofnqaercl nations, the Ro- 
mans made their captives pass under a yoke 


(su& jttgum atitterc), which, however, was 
not made like the yoke used in drawing car- 
riages or ploughs, but consisted of a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 
upright. 




JCRISCONSULTI or .T D RKCONRULTI 
arose among the Homans after the separation 
of the Jus Civile from the Jus Funtiflciuin. 
Kuch a body certainly CMsted before the time 
of Cicero, and the persons who professed to 
expound the law were called by the various 
uames ol juriftperiti^ Jurh( onsulti, or conaulti 
simply. They were also designated by other 
names, e,B Jtinsprudentcs, prudetUioreSy peri- 
tiorcSy and juris auctores. The business of 
the curly jurisconsult! consisted both in ad- 
vising and acting on behalf of their chonw 
[conitultorrs) gratuitously. They gave their 
advice or answers {responsa) either in public 
places which they attended at certain times, 
or at their own houses; and not only on 
matters of law, but on any thing else that 
might be referred to them. The words seri- 
here and cavcrc referred to their employment 
In drawing up formal instruments, such 'as 
contracts or wills, &c. At a later period, 
many of these functions were performed by 
persons who were paid by a foe, and thus 
there arose a body of practitioners distinct 
from those who gave responsa and wlio were 
writers and teachers. Tiberius Coruncanius, 
a plebeian, who was consul a. c. 281, and 
also the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus, is 
mentioned as the first who publicly professed 
{jgtiblios professus ssf), and he was distin- 
guished both for his knowledge of the law 
and his eloquence. 
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JtJaiBDICTIO, Bignifles generally the au- 
thority of tho ma^Btrate qui jus dicit,*’ and 
its mostly applied to iho authority of the 
praetor in civil cases, such as the giving of 
the formula in an actio and the appointment 
of a judex. [Actio.] 

JT^S. The la<v peculiar to the Botnan 
state is sometimes called Jua Civile Roma- 
norump hut more frequently Jus Chile only. 
The Jua Quiritium is equivalent to tho Jua 
Oimle Romanorum. The jus ciri/c of the Ho- 
mans is divisible into two parts, jus civile in 
the narrower sense, and Jus pontifidump or 
the law of religion. This opposition is some- 
times expressed by the words Jus and Fas. 
The law of religion, or the Jus Pontijiciunip 
was under the control of tho pontiflcos, who 
in fact originally had the control of the 
w hole mass of the law ; and it was only after 
the separation of the jus civile in its wider 
sense into the two parts of tho jus civile, in 
its narrower sense, and the jus pontilicium, 
that each part had its proper and peculiar 
limits. Still, even after the separation, there 
was a mutual relation between thcbC two I 
branches of law; for instance, an adrogatifj 
was not valid by the jus civile unless it was 
valid by the jus pontilicium. Again, jus j 
l)ontiflcium, in its wider sense, as tlie law of 
religion, had its subdivisions, as into jus au- I 
gurum, pontifleium, &c. | 

J as CIVILE. [Jus.] 

•IDs liATlI. fCiviTAs; Latinitar.] 

JUS rONTlFICiUM. [Jus.] 

JUS aUlRlTlUM. [J us.] 
JUSJailANUllM (SpicoO, an oath. ( 1 ) 
OuKKic. An oath is an appeal to some supc- 
lior being, calling on him to hear witness 
that tho swearer speaks the truth, or intends 
to perform the proini-«c which he makes. AVe 
tind early mention in the Greek writers of oaths 
being taken on solemn and important occa- 
sions, as treaties, alliances, vows, compacts, 
and agreements, both between nations and in- 
dixuduals. The Greeks paid high regard to the 
sanctity of oathn. The poets frequently allude 
to the punishment of perjury after death, 
which they assign to the infernal gods or 
furies, and wo And many proofs of a ])erBua- 
ftion that perjurers would not pi osper in this 
world. Anciently the person who look an 
oath stood up, and lifted his hands to heaven, 
as he would in prayer ; for an oath was a 
species of prayer, and required tho same sort 
of ceremony. Oaths were frequently accom- 
panied with sacrifice or libation. The parties 
used also to lay their hands upon tho victuns, 
or on the altar or some other pacred thing, 
as if by so doing they brought before them 
the deity by whom tho oath was sw’om, and 
made him witness of the ceremony. Ucnce 


tho expressions npbv rbv pmjjLhv i^opKC^eiv, 
Kupot KaS' UpCiv. The hand especially was re- 
garded as a pledge of fidelity, and the allu- 
sions to the Junction of hands in making con- 
tracts and agreements abound in the ancient 
writers. The different nations of Greece 
swore by their own peculiar gods and heroes; 
as the Thebans by Hercules, lolaus, &c., the 
Lac( daemonians by Castor and Pollux, the 
Corinthians by Poseidon ; the Athenians swore 
pnncixially by Zeus, Athena, Apollo (their 
irarpwos ©eov), Deineter, and Dionysus. The 
olTicc or character of the party, or the place, 
or the occasior often suggested the oath to be 
taken. As swearing became a common prac- 
tice with men upon trivial occasionR, and in 
ordinary convcrsat.on, they used to take 
oaths by any god, pci‘>.on, or thing, as their 
jiccuiiur habits or predilections, or the fanc y 
of the moment, dictated. Women also had 
their fa^urite oaths. As Uie men preferred 
swearing by Hercules, Apollo, &c., so tho 
other sex used to swear by Aphrodite, De- 
meter, and I’c^rsephonc, Ilera, Hecate, Arte- 
niiv ; and Athenian women by Aglauros, 
I’andiosus, &c. — (2) Roman. 1. Oaths taken 
by mayistraies and other persons teho entered 
the service of the republic. — After the tsta- 
blishmoiit of the republic the consuls, and 
subsequentlj' all the other magistrates, were 
obliged, within five days after their appoint- 
ment, to promise on oath that they would 
protect and observe the laws of the republic 
{in leges jurare). Vestal "xurgins and the 
ilanicn dialis were not allowed to swear on 
any occasion. During the later perwvl of 
the rejmhlic wc uKo find that magistrates, 
when the time of their olllcc had expired, 
addressed the people and swore that duiing 
their office they had undertaken nothing 
ag.iiiist the republic, but had done their ut- 
most to inoinoto its welfare. All Roman 
soldiers after they were enlisted for a cam- 
paign, had to take the military oath {sacra- 
ment um). It may here be remarked that any 
oath might be taken in two ways : the person 
who took It, cither framed it himself, or it 
was put to him in a set form, and in this case 
he w'as said in verba jurare p or jurare verbis 
conerptis. — II. Oa^7iS taken in transaetions 
uith foreign nations in the name of the re- 
public. According to the most ancient foi-m 
the pater patratus pronounced the oath in 
the name of his country, and struck the 
victim *^111 a flint-stone, calling on Jujdtcr 
to destroy the Roman nation in like manner, 
us he (the pater patratus) destroyed the mi- 
mal, 'if tho people should violate the oath. 
The chiefs or priests of the other nation thei^ 
swore in a similar manner by their own 
gods. In swearing to a treaty with a foreign 
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nation, a victim (a pig or a lamb) vras in the 
early times always saorihoed by the fctialis 
(whopcc the expressions foedua iceret opiria 
reixveLv\ and the priest while pronouncing 
the oath probably touched the victim or the 
altar. The jus fetialc, however, fell into dis« 
use as the Romans extended their conquests ; 
and as in most oases of treaties with foreign 
nations, the Romans wore not the party that 
chose to promise anything on oath, we hear 
no more of oaths on their part. At first the 
Romans were very scrupulous in observing 
their oaths in contracts or treaties with fo- 
reigners, and oven with enemies ; but from 
the third Punic war to the end of the re- 
pubiip, perjury was common among the Ro- 
mans in their dealings with foreigners as 
well as among themselves. — III. Oatha or 
various modes of swear inff in common life. 
The practice of swearing in ordinary conver- 
sations, was as common among the (Ltomans 
as among the Greeks. The forms used were 
sometimes simple invocations of one or more 
gods, as JTerclo or Mehei'cht that is, itu me 
IlerculcB juvet, amet, or servet; Pol, Ptrjwl 
or Aedepol, that is, per Polluccin; per Jovtm 
Lapidem or simply per Jovem ; per supero.s ; 
per deos immortales ; niedius fidius, that is, 
ita me Dins (Atos) lllius juvet ; ita me deus 
amet, or dii ament. Women as well os men 
swore by most of the gods ; but some oaths 
were peculiar to one of the sexes. Thus wo- 
men never swore by Hercules, and men never 
by Castor. Sometimes oaths were accompa- 
nied with an execration, in case the swearer 
was stating a falsehood : as IHi me perdant ; du 
me itilerficiant ; dispci'cam; nciivam , ne sal- 
rus sim, &c. — IV. Oatha taken before the prae- 
tor or in coutts ofjuatice. There might be a 
ju^jurandum either injure or in jndicio. The 
jnsjurandum in jure is the oath which one 
paity pi’oposed to his adversary {detulit) that 
ho should make about the matter in dispute ; 
and the effect of the oath being taken or re- 
fused was equivalent to a judicium. The 
jusjurajidum in judicio {jnsjuratidum judt- 
cialc) was required by the judex, and not by 
either of the parties, though either of the 
parties might suggest it. 

JUSTITIuM, a cessation of public business 
of eveiy kind. Thus the court of law and 
the treasury were shut up, no ambassadors 
were received in the senate, and no auctions 
took place. The Juatitium was proclaimed 
{^edicerc, indicore) by the senate anil the ma- 
gistrates in times of public alarm and danger ; 
and after confidence and tranquillity had 
been restored, the Juatitium was remoyod 
> (remitters, eruere) by the same authorities. 
As such times of ^arm arc usually accompa- 
.nied with general sorrow, a Juatttium came 


in course of time to be ordained os a mark ot 
public mourning, and under the empire was 
only employed for this reason. 

JUVjBNiLIA, or JCVENALES L^DT, 
scenic gomes instituted by Nero, in a. i>. 59, 
in commemoration of his shaving his beard 
for the first time, thus intimating that ho 
had passed from youth to manhood. lie was 
then in the twenty-second year of his age. 
These games w'crc not celebrated in the circus, 
but in a private tlicatrc erected in a pleasure- 
ground {nemus), and consisted of every kind 
of theatrical performance, Greek and Roman 
plays, mimetic pieces, and the like. The Ju- 
venaUa continued to bo celebrated by subse- 
quent emperors, but not on the same oreu- 
sion. The name was given to those games 
which wore evhibitrd by the emperors on tho 
Ist of January in cacli year. They no longer 
consistoil of scenic representations, but of 
chariot races and combats of wild beasts. 


L ABARUM. [Sk.NA MiLlTAttlA.] 
LABRTIM. [Baunvum-I 
LABYRINTH US (ha^vptvdo^'), a labyrinth, 
a large and complicated subterraneous cavern 
with numerous and intiicate passages, similar 
to those of a mine. Tho earliest and most 
renowned labyrinth was that of Egjqit, wdiich 
lay beyond lake Moeris. It had 3000 apart- 
ments, 1500 under ground, and tho same 
number above it, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a M all. It w.is divided into courts, 
each of which "was surrouiidt d by colonnades 
of while marble. The second labyrinth men- 
tioned by the ancients was that of Crete, in 
the neighbouihood of Cnossus, wdiore the I\li- 
notaur is .said to have dw'clt. Although the 
Cretan labyrinth is veiy frequently men- 
tioned by ancient authors, yet none of them 
speaks of it as an eyewitness. It was pro- 
bably some natural cavern in the neighbour- 
hood of CnoBBUs. A third labyrinth, the con- 
struction of which belongs to a more hi'^torical 
nge, was that in the island of Lemnos. A 
fabulous edifice in Etruria is also mcntioi\pd, 
to which Pliny applies the name of labyrinth. 
It is described as being in the neighbourhood 
of Clusium, and as the tomb of Lar I’orsejia; 
but no writer says that he ever saw it, or re- 
mains of it. 

LACEIINA (ji.a.vbvaJt, gowSuTj), a cloak worn 
by the Romans over tho toga. It differed 
from the paenula in being an open garment 
like the Greek pallium, and fastened on 
the right shoulder by means of a buckle 
(fUntIa), whereas the paennla W'as what is 
called a vestitnentum elausutn with an cpcn'< 
ing for the head. The Lacoma appears to 
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have been commonly used in the army. In 
tlio time of Cicero it waB not usually worn in 
the city, but it soon afterwards became quite 
common at Rome. The lacerna was some- 
times thrown over the head for the purpose 
of concealment ; but a cucullus or cowl was 
generally used for that purpose, which ap- 
pears to have been frequently attached to the 
lacerna, and to have formed a part of the 
dress. 

LACINIAE, the angular extremities of the 
toga, one of which was bi ought round over 
the left shoulder. It was generally tucked 
into the girdle, but sometimes was allowed to 
hang down loose. 

LACONICUM. 

LACdNAR. [D<»mvs.] 

LACUS. [Fons.] 

LAKNA (xAotea), a woollen clonk, the 
doth of which was twice the fu-dinary thick- 
ness, shaggy upon both sides, and worn 
over the pallium oi the toga for the sake of 
warmth. In latci times the luena seems, to 
a certain extent, to have been worn as a sub- 
stitute for tlie toga. ^ 

IjAMrADfiPllOlUA (Aafinrafiij«#»opia), torch- 
(tearing^ LAMrAnrnuoMiA (A.afX7ra5ijfipof4ta), 
(orch-rncct and often simply Lampah (Aap.- 
irav), was a game common tliroughout Greece. 
At Athens we know of five celebrations of 
this game : one to rroinctlieus at the Prome- 
theia, a second to Athena at the Panathenaca, 
a third to Hephaestos at the Ilcphaesttda, a 
fourth to Pan, and a fifth to the Thracian 
Artemis or Bendis. The first thiec arc of 
unknown antiquity ; the fourth was intro- 
duced soon after the battle of Marathon; the 
last in the time of Sociates. The race was 
usually run on foot, hor*.es being first used in 
the time of hocrntc'. ; hometimes also at night. 
The preparation for it was a iirmcipal branch 
of the Ot/innasiarehia, so much so indeed in 
later times, that the Lampadarchin (Aa/a»ra5ap- 
X*a) seems to have h<*eii prettj* much equi- 
valent to the Ggtn»a\i<irchia. The gynina- 
siarch liad to provide the hniipas, which was 
a candlestick with a kind of sliicld set at the 
liottom of the socket, so as to shelter the 
tianic of the candle ; a^* is spcn in the fol- 
lowing woodcut, taken from a com. lie had 



also to provide for the training of the run- 
ners, which was of no slight consequence, for 
the race was evidently a severe one, with 
other expenses, which on the whole were 
very heavy, so that Isaeus classes this office 
w'ith the choregia and trlcrarchia^ and reck- 
ons that it had cost him 12 minae. 

LAM PAS. [LAMrADKPHOBIA.] 

LANCEA. [Hasta.] 

LANISTA. [GnAniATOKKB.] 

I.ANX, a large dish, made of silver or some 
other metal, and sometimes embossed, used 
at 8i>lendid entertainments to hold meat or 
fruit; and consequently at sacrifices and fu- 
neral banquets. 

LAPIIRIA (Ad-v^pta), nn annual festival, 
celebrated at Pati iie in Achaia, in honour of 
Artemis, sin named liiiuhiia. 

LAPiriDlNAE. [L, itt miai:.] 
LAQUEAll. [Domvs 1>- H-f, *-] 
LAQ\JC:AT011LS. [(InAriAjonKs.] 
LAQULVS, a rope, was used to signify the 
punishment of dCiith by strangling. This 
mode of execution w’as never iicrformed in 
public, but only in prison and generally in 
the Tullianum. Hence we find the w’ords 
career and laqncut, frequently joined together. 
I’ersons convicted of treason w'ere most fre- 
quently put to death by strangling, as for in- 
stance the C'utilmaiian conspirators (laqttco 
gulam f/ egerc) . 

LAKARIUM, a place in the inner part of 
.1 Homan house, W’hich was dedicated to the 
Inures, and in W'hich their images w'crc kept 
! and worshipped. It seems to have been cus- 
tomary for religious Homans in the mcrning, 
immediately after they rose, to pcrfon>i their 
prayers in the ^ararium, 

i LAllENTAIJA, sometimes written LX- 
j PvENTINALlA and LAHRENTALIA, a llo- 
I man festival in honour of Acea Larentia, the 
w ife of Faustulus and the nurse of Romulus 
and Remus. It was celebrated in December, 
on the 10 th before the calends of January. 
LAIIGITIO. [Amuitcs.] 

LAT?:R (nXlvBo^X a brick. The Romans 
disUnguislied between those bricks which 
wrere merely dried by the sun and air [latercs 
crudi)y and those which were burnt in the 
kiln {cacti or coctites). They preferred for 
brick making clay which was cither whitish 
or decidedly red. Pliny calls the brickfield 
latcrariay and to make bricks lateres ducerc, 
corresponding to the Greek or 

cpveiv. ^ 

I^ATiCLAvil. JClavts.] 

LATiNAE FERIAE. [Feriae.] 
LATINIT.VS, LATIUM, JUS LATH. All 
these expressions arc used to signify a certain 
status intermediate between that of cives and 
X>crcgrini. Before the passing of the Lex 
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Julia dc Civitate (b. c. 90) the above expres- 
sions denoted a certain nationality, and as 
jiart of it a certain legal status with refer- 
ence to Home ; but after the passing of that 
lex, these expressions denoted only a certain 
status, and had no reference to any national 
distinction. About the year b. c. 89, a Lex 
Pompeia gave the jus Latii to all the Trans- 
padaiii, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taining the Homan civitus by having filled a 
inagistratus in their own cities. To denote 
the status of these Ti-anspadani, the woid 
Latiuitas was used, which since the passing 
of llie Lex Julia had lost its pioper wgnilica- 
tion ; and tins was the origin of that I^atinitas 
which thenceforth existed to the time of Jus- 
tinian. This new Latinitas or jus Latil was 
given to whole towns and countiies; se*, 
for instance, by Vespasian to the whole of 
SiJUin. It IS not eeitain wherein this new 
Latinitas diilered fioiii that Latiniys which 
was the charaeteiistic of the Latnii before 
the iiassing of the Lex Julia. It is, Iiowcaci, 
clear that all the old Latmi liad not the 
same right with respect to Home ; ainl that 
they could acquire the ci\ itas on easier terms 
than those by which the new Latinitas w'as 
acquired. 

T.ATHUNCUr.I (rretriToi, di alights. 

The invention of a game u'sembling draughts 
was atti ibuted hy the (Jieehs to Palainedes , 
and it is mentioned by Homer. Tlicie w'cre 
two sets of men, one set being hl.ick, the 
other white or icd. Being intended to le- 
present a miniature combat hetw'cen' tw'o 
arnues, they weie called soldiers {imhtes), 
foes {hostes), and maiaudcrs {laironcs, dim. 
Jatrtinculi) ; also calculi^ because stones w ere 
often employed for the purpose. The Ko- 
iiian.^ often had twelve lines on the draught- 
board, whence the game so played was called 
duodecin* so ipta. 

LAUDATiO. [Fuxus.] 

LAURENTALIA. [Lauentaua.] 

LAUTUMIAE, LAUTOMIAE, LATO- 
MIAE, or LATUMIAE (Ai0OTO/iitoi, AaroMiai, 
Lat. Lapicidinae), literally places where 
stones are cut, or quarries, and more parti- 
cularly the public prison of Syracuse. It lay 
in the steep and almost inaccessible part of 
the town which was called Epipolae, and had 
been built by Dionysius the tyrant. It was 
cut to on immense depth into the solid rock, 
so that nothing could bo imagined to be a 
safer or stronger prison, though ^t had no 
roof, and thus left the prisoners exposed to 
the heat of the sun, the rain, and the cold- 
ness of the nights. The Tullionum at Home 
^ .vas also sometiinca called lautumiac. [Cau- 

LECTICA (kAuoj, KAuafiiov, or ^ptlov), was 


a kind of couch or litter, in which persons, in 
a lying position, were carried from one plooo 
to another. Lecticac were used for carry- 
ing the dead [Eunus] as well as the living. 
The Greek Icctica consisted of a bed or mat- 
tress, and a pillow to supi>ort the ln*ad, placed 
ujion a kind of bedstead or couch. It had a 
roof, consisting of the skin of an ox, extend- 
ing over the couch and resting on foui i)osts. 
The sides of this Icctica w’ci e covered w itlv 
curtains. In the lepuhlican period it aiipcarn 
to have been chiefly uscil by women, and by 
men only when they w ci c in ill health. 'When 
this kind of Icctica was intiodncod among the 
Homans, it was chiefly used in travelling, 
and veiy seldom in Rome itself. But tow aids 
the end of the rcjmblic, and under the i jU- 
piie, It was commonly used in the city, 
was fitted up in the most splendiil manner. 
In•^tea(l of curtiiiiis, it W'as fuspicntly cId^ciI 
oil the hides with windows made of transpa- 
leiit stone {^hiptssprculans), and was provided 
w'lth a pillow and bed. When btanding, it 
rested on four feet, generally made of wood. 
Bersdns were earned in a leetica by slaves 
by means of i>oles {assrn's) at- 
lathcd to It, but not fixed, so that they might 
easily be taken off when necessary. The 
niimher of leeticaiii employed in currying one 
Icctiea vari<*d according to its si/e, and tho 
display ol wealth which a jieison might wish 
to make. The oi dinary numhir w'as piobubly 
two ; but it varied from t\vi» to eight, and tho 
Icctica is called hoxaphoron or ovtojfhoioUf 
accordingly as it was carried by six or eight 
persons. 

LECTISTEHN IHM. Sacrifices being of the 
nature of feasts, tho Greeks and Homans, on 
occasion of extraordinary solemnities, placed 
linages of the gods reclining on couches, w ith 
tables and \ lands before them, as if th(*y 
were leally jrai taking of the things ofleied in 
saerificc. This ceremony w'as called a lrctis~ 
ternium. The woodcut here introduced ex- 
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liibits one of these couches, -which is repre- 
sented with a cushion covered by a clot a 
hanging in ample folds down each side, 'riiis 
beautiful pulvinar is -wrought altogether in 
white marble, and is somewhat more than 
tw(» feet in height. 

LECTXJS Kki'vTq, rvvrj), a bed. The 

complete bed (wni) of a wealthy Greek in 
later times generally consisted of the follow- 
ing parts r — sAiwj, cn-iTovoi, TvAetov or KV&fta- 
Jioy, Trp 90 rKe(^<£Actov, and <rTpoift.aTa. The kAiioj 
is, properly speaking, merely the bnlstead, 
and seems to ha\e consisted only of posts 
fitted into one uiioihcr and resting upon four 
feet. At the head part alone there was a 
board (^avajckCvrpov or cTTiifAii/Tpor) to sup- 
poit the pillow and prevent its falling out. 
Sometimes, how'cvcr, the bottom part of a 
bedstead was hkew'isc' protected by a board, 
fo that in this case a Greek bedstead resem- 
bled -what wo call n Frcncli bedstead. The 
bedste id wms provided with girths (voeoi, 
sTTtToi'oi, KPipia) on which the bed or mat- 
ti ess (icvei/ioAoi', TuAeioi', or tvAtj) rchted. The 
cover or tlokuig of a mattress was made of 
linen or -woollen cloth, or of leather, and 
tlic usual material witli which it was tilled 
-was either wool or dried weeds. At the head 
part of the bed, and supported by the cTriicAtv- 
rpov, lay a round pillow (npoerKt <^)aAf to*') to 
support the head. The hed-covcr.s (oTpwM-aTa) 
were generally made of cloth, which -ivas very 
thick and woolly, either on one or on both sides. 
The beds of the Homans {lecti rubiculares) in 
the earlier periods of the republic were pro- 
bably of the same description as those used 
in Greece ; hut towards the end of the repub- 
lic and during the empire, the iiehncss and 
magniflcciice of the beds of the -wx-althy Ho- 
mans far surpassed every thing we And de- 
scribed in Greece. The bedstead was gene- 
rally rather high, so that persons entered the 
bed {scandere^ asemdere) by means of steps 
placed beside it (scamnum). It was some- 
times mode of mctul, and sometimes of costly 
kinds of wood, or venccrcil with tortoise- 
shell or ivory; its feet {fulcra) were fre- 
quently of silver or gold. The bed or mattress 
(cuMta uud torus) rested \ipon gii'ths or 
strings {resteo, /Mcirtc, institaCf or funes), 
which oonnecteid the two horizontal side-posts 
of the bed. In beds destined for two persons 
the t-wo Bidoa are distinguished by different 
names; the side at which persons entered 
was open, and bore the name sponda ; the 
other side, wliich was protected by a board, 
was called plutmu. The two sides of such a 
bed are also distinguished by the names torus 
oxterior and torus wi/sHor, or sponda exte- 
rior and sponda interior ; and from these 
sxpressions it is not improbable that such 


Iccti had two beds or mattresses, one for each 
person. Mattresses were in the earlier times 
filled with dry herbs or straw, and such 
beds continued to be used by the poor. But 
in subsequent times wool, and, at a still later 
period, feathers, were used by the wealthy 
for the beds as -well as the pillows. The 
cloth or ticking {operimentum or involucnim) 
uith which the beds or mattresses were 
covered, was eollcd toralf toralCf lintcum^ or 
spgn^tre. The blankets or counterpanes {vesUs 
tstragulnct stmgula^ peristromatay peripetas- 
mata) -wore in the houses of wealthy Homans 
of the most co'dly description, and generally 
of a purple colour, and embroidered with 
beautiful figures in gold. Covers of this sort 
were called pcrzpetasmata Attalicay because 
they were said to have been first used at the 
court of Attidus. The inllows were likewise 
covci 4‘d -with magnificent casings. The lectiu 
grninltsMOT adversus was the bridal bod, 
wdiieli stood in the atrium, opposite the 
janua, whence it derived the epithet ad- 
rvrsns. It was generally high, with steps 
by its .side, and in later times beautifully 
adorned. Hespectiiig the Icctus fhnebris see 
Fu.vvs. An account of the disposition of the 
couches used at entertainments is given under 
Triclinium. 

LljGjVlTO LIBEHA. [Lroatus.] 

ljE(iATX^M, a part of the hereditas which 
a testator gives out of it, from the hercs {ah 
herede) ; that is, it is a gift to a person out of 
that wliole {wiiversum) which is diminished 
to the heres by such gift. Theic were several 
laws limiting the amount of property -wnich 
a person might give in legacies ; and it was 
at last fixed by the Lex Falcidia (b.c. 40), 
that he should not bequeath more than three- 
fourths of his property in legacies, and thus 
a fourth -was left to the heres. By the Law’ 
of the Twelve Tables a man could disiiose of 
his property as he pleased, and ho might 
exhaust {crogare) the whole hcreditas by 
legacies and bequests of freedom to slaves, so 
ns to leave the heres nothing. The conse- 
quence wan that in such cases the soripti 
hercdcB rcfhscd to take the hereditaa, and 
there was of course an intestacy. Lcgata 
were inutilia or void, if they were given 
before a hercs was instituted by the will, for 
the will derived all its legal efficacy from 
such institution ; there was the same rule as 
to a gift of ftcedom. 

LEG (IS, ftom legoy a person commis- 
sioned or deputed to do certain things. They 
may he divided into three classes 1. Le- 
gati or ambassadors sent to Home by foreign 
nations ; 2. Legati or ambassadors sent ftom 
Home to foreign nations and into the pio- 
-Vinces ; 8. Legati who acoompazded the Bo- 
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uian generals into the field, or tho proconsuls 
and praetors into the provinces. 1. Foreign 
legati at Home, from whatever country they 
came, had to go to the temple of Saturn, and 
deposit their names with the quaestors. l*re> 
^dous to their admission into tho city, foreign 
ambassadors seem to have been obliged to 
give notice from what nation they came and 
for what purpose ; for several instances arc 
mentioned, in which ambassadors wore pro- 
hibited from entering the city, especially in 
case of a war between Romo and the state 
from which they came. In such cases the 
ambassadors were either not heard at all, 
and obliged to quit Italy, or an audience was 
given to them by the senate {senatns Ictjatis 
datur) outside the city, in the temple of Rol- 
hma. This was evidently a sign of mistrust, 
but the ambassadors were nevertheless treated 
.IS public guests, and some public villa out- 
side the city was sonietiines assierne^ for their 
i-eception. In other case.i, howovci-, as siion 
as the report of the landing of foreign am- 
hvi ^.adors on the coast of lt«aly w’as brought 
to Rome, especially if they were per'^ons of 
great distinction, or if they came from an 
ally of the Roman peojile, some one of the 
infi dor magistrates, or a legatus of a consul, 
was despatched by the senate to receive, and 
conduct them to Die city at the cxi>ensc of 
tho republic. AVhen they were introduced 
into the senate by the praetor or consul, they 
first explained whut they had’ to communi- 
cMte, and then the praetor invited the 6<‘na- 
toi 3 to put their questions to the ambassadors. 
The whole transaction was carried on by 
interpreters, and in the Latin language. 
[iNTEnruES.] After the ambassadors had 
thus been examined, they wore requested to 
leave the assembly of the senate, who now 
began to discuss the subject brought before 
them. The result w as communicated to tho 
ambassadors by the praetor. In some cases 
ambassadors not only received rich presents 
on their departure, but were at the command 
of tho senate conducted by a magistrate, and 
at the public expense, to the frontier of Italy, 
and even farther. By the Lex Gabinia it 
was decreed, that from the 1st of February 
to the let of March, the senate should every 
day give audience to foreign ambassadors. 
There was a place on the right-hand side of 
the senate-honsc, called Graecostasis, in 
which foreign ambassadors waited. All am- 
bassadors, whenoesoever they cJme, were 
considered by the Romans throughout the 
whole period of their existence as sacred and 
inviolable. 2. Legatl to foreign nations in 
the name of the Roman republic were always 
■eat by the senate ; and to be appointed to 
•uch a aiaaion eooaideied a great honour, 


which was conferred only on men Df high 
rank or eminence : for a Roman ambassador 
had the powers of a mugistrutc and the vene- 
rable character of a priest. If a Roman 
during the performance of his mi‘'Hion as 
ambassador died or was lulled, his memory 
was honoured by tho republic with a public 
sepulchre and a statue in tho Rostra. 'J’ho 
expenses during tho Journey of an ambassador 
were, of course, paid by the republic ; and 
when he travelled through a province, the 
provincials had to supply him with every 
thing be wanted. 3. The third class of 
logati, to whom tho name of ambassadors 
cannot be applied, were persons who accom- 
panied tho Roman generals on tlnir expe- 
ditions, and in later times the governors of 
provinces also. They are mentioned at a very 
early period as serving along with tho tri- 
bunes, under the consuls. They w’cro nomi- 
nated {Irffahmitm-) by the consul oi the dic- 
tator imdiT whom they served, but tlio 
sanction of tho senate was an essential point, 
without which no one could be legally cr>n- 
sidered a logatiis. The persons appointed to 
this office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it was tluur duty to advise and 
assist Iheii* superior in all his undertaldngs, 
and to act in his stead both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. The legati were thus always 
men in whom the consul jdaced great confi- 
dence, and w'cre frequently his friends or 
relations : but they had no power independent 
of the command of their general. Their 
number varied acconling to the greatness or 
importance of the war, or the extent of the 
province : three is the smallest number that 
wc know of, but Pompey, when in Asia, had 
fifteen legati, 'Whenever the consuls W'cre 
absent from tho army, or when ti proconsul 
left his province, the legati or one of them 
took his place, and then had tho insignia as 
well as the power of his superior. Ho was in 
this case called Icgatus pro proctore, and 
henoc we sometimes read that a man governed 
a province as legatus without any mention 
being made of the proconsul whoso vicegerent 
he was. Daring the latter period of the r&- 
publio, it sometimes happened that a consol 
enrriod on a war, or a proconsul governed 
his province, through his legati, while he 
himself remained at Rome, or conducted some 
other more urgent affairs. When the pro- 
vinoes were divided at the time of the empire 
[Pbovixcia], those of the Roman people orere 
governed by men who had been cither eon- 
Buls or praetors, and the former were alwayi 
aocompaiiied by three legati, the latter bjr 
one. The provinces of the 6mi)exor, who 
was bimiiflif the proooosol, were governed by 
penaoB whom the emperor himself appointod. 
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and who had been consuls or practot'^:, or 
wero at least senators. These vlceg-erents of 
the emperor were called legati august i jrro 
praetorPf legati praetorii^ legati consulares^ or 
simply legatif and they, like the governors of 
the provinces of the Roman people, had one 
or three legati as their assistants. During 
the latter period of the republic it had become 
customary for senators to obtain from the 
senate the i)crmi8sion to travel through or 
stay in any province at the expense of the 
provincials, merely for the purpose of mana- 
ging and conducting their own personal 
affairs. There was no restraint as to tlic 
length of time the hcnators were allowed to ; 
avail thomsclvcB of this privilege, which was 
a heavy burden upon the provincials. This | 
mode of sojourning in a province was called I 
Icgatio lihera^ because those who availed , 
themselves of it enjoyed all the privileges of 
a public Icgatus or ambassador, without 
having any of his duties to iicrform. At the 
time of Cicevo the privilege of legatio libera 
was abused to a very great extent. Cicero, 
therefore, in his consulship (n. c. G3) endea- 
voured to put an end to it, but, owing to the 
opposition of a tribune, he only succeeded in 
limiting the time of its duration to one year. 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time 
during which a senator might avail himself 
of the Icgatio libera to five years. 

LEGIO. f ExKiiciTus.] 

LKITURGIA (AeiToupyia, from Xetror, Ion. 
\iJiTov, t. e. Brinoa-ioVf or, according to others, 
irpuTaveioe), a liturgy, is the name of certain 
personal services which, at Athens, every 
citizen who possessed a certain amount of 
property had to perform tosvards the state. 
These x>(^T<Bonal services, which in all eases 
wero connected with considerable expenses, 
were at first a natural consofiuencc of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had also to perform 
heavier duties towards the republic ; but 
when the Athenian democracy was ut its 
height the original character of these litur- 
gies became changed, for, as every citizen 
now enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
os the wealthiest, they were simply a tax 
upon property connected with personal labour 
and exertion. All liturgies may he divided 
into two classes: 1, ordinary or encyclic 
liturgies {iyxwtXioi Aeiroupyioi) ; and 2, extra- 
oi dinary Uturgies. The former were called 
enqyclic, because they recurrtjd every year 
at certain festive seasons, and comprised the 
ChoregiOf ffpmneuiarchiat Zampadarchia, Ar~ 
chitheotHat and Meatiasis. Every Athenian 
who possessed three talents and above was 
subject to them, and they were undertaken 
in turns by the members of everj' tribe who 


possessed the property qualification just men- 
tioned, unle.ss some one volunteered to un- 
dertake a liturgy for another person. But 
♦.he law did not allow any one to be com- 
pelled to undertake more than one liturgy 
at a time, and ho who had in one year per- 
formed a liturgy was free for the next, so 
that legally a person had to perform a liturgy 
only every other year. Those w'hose turn it 
was to undertake any of the ordinary liturgies 
were always appointed by their own tribe. 
The persons ivho were exempt from all kinds 
of liturgies wero the nine arehons, heiresses, 
and orphans until after the commencement 
of the second year of their coming of age. 
Sometimes the exemption f^om liturgies 
(artAeta) was granted to persons for especial 
merits tow ards the rei>ublic. The only kind 
of extraordinary liturgy to which the name 
IS pioperly applisd is the trierarchia 
; m the earlier times, however, 
the service m tlic armies was in reality no 
move llvuu an extraordinary liturgy. [See 
EisiuiouA ami Tkilkarciiia.] In later times, 
during and after the Peloponnesian wrai , 
W’hen the expenses of a liturgy W'erc found 
too licavy for one person, w'e find that in 
many instances tw'o persons combined to 
defray its cxpcn‘«es. Such was the case with 
the choi'iigiu and the trierarchy. 

LEMBUS, a skift’ or small boat, used for 
carrying a person from a ship to the shore. 
The name was also given to the light boats 
which w'ore sent ahead of a fleet to obtain 
information of the enemy's movements. 

LEMNISCUS (ATj/ai/tiTKOs), a kind of co- 
loured ribbon which hung down from crowns 
or diadems ut the buck part of the iieod. 
Covonae adorned with Icmnisci were a greater 
distinction than those without them. This 
serves to explain an expression of Cicero 
{palma lemniicafa^ j}ro Rose. Am. S5), where 
pulina means a victoiy, and the epithet lem- 
niscata indicates the contrary of iufamis, and 
at the same time implies on honourable as 
well as lucrative victory. Lcmnisci were 
also worn alone and without being connected 
with crowns, especially by ladies, as an or- 
nament for^the bead. 

LEMOrIa, a festival for the souls of the 
dt parted, w^hich was celebrated at Rome 
every year in the month of May. h was 
said to have been instituted by Romulus to 
apjieasc the spirit of Remus, whom he had 
slain, an4 to have been called originally 
Itemuria. It was celebrated at night and in 
silence, and during three alternate days, that 
Is, on the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of 
May. During this season the temples of the 
gods were closed, and it was thought un- 
lucky for women to marry at this time aad 
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during the -vrholc month of May, and those 
■who ventured to marry were believed to die 
soon after, whence the proverb, rnense Mato 
malae nvbent. These who celebrated the 
Lemuria walked barefooted, washed their 
hands three times, and threw black beans 
nine times behind their backs, believinff by 
this ceremony to secure themselves against 
the Lemures. As regards the solemnities on 
each of the three days, we only know that on 
the second there were games in the circus in 
honour of Mars, and that on the third day 
the images of the thirty Argoi, made of 
rushes, were thrown from the Tons Sublicius 
into the Tiber by the Vestal virgins [Aroi t]. 
On the same day there W'as a festival of the 
merchants, probably because on this day the 
temple of Mercury had been dedicated in the 
year 495 b.c. 

LENAEA. [DroNYBiA.] 

LESCIIE (Aeo-xi)), an Ionic word, Signify- 
ing council or conversation^ and a for 

council or conversation. There is frequent 
mention of places of public resort, in the 
Greek cities, by the name of LeschaCt some 
sot apart for the purpose, and others so called 
because they were so used by loungers ; to 
the latter class belong the ngora and its por- 
ticoes, the gymnasia, and the sLcps of various 
tradesmen. The former class were small 
huildinga or porticoes, furnished with seats, 
and exposed to the sun, to w'hich the idle 
resorted to enjoy conversation, and the poor 
to obtain warmth and shelter : at Athens 
alone there were 360 such. In the Dorian 
states the word retained the meaning of a 
place of meeting for deliberation and inter- 
course, a council-chamber or club-room. 
There were generally chambers for council 
and conversation, called by this name, at- 
tached to the temples of Apollo. The Lcsche 
at Delphi was celebrated through Greece for 
the paintings -with which it was adorned by 
Polygnotus. 

LEX. Of Roman leges, viewed -with re- 
ference to the mode of enactment, there were 
properly two kinds, Leges Cfuriatete and Leges 
Centuriatae. Plebiscita are improperly called 
leges, tliongh they were laws, and in the | 
course of time had the same effect as leges. 
[Plkbiscitum.] Originally the leges curiatae 
were the only leges, and they were passed by 
the populus in the comitia curiata. After 
the establishment of the comitia ce^turiata, 
the comitia curiata fell almost into disuse ^ 
but so long as the republic lasted, and even 
under Augustus, a shadow of the old consti- 
tution was preserved in the formal conferring 
the imperium by a lex curiata only, and 
in the ceremony of adrogation being effected 
ooly in these comitia* [Adoptio.} Those 


leges, pioporly so called, with which we are 
acquainted, were passed in the comitia cen- 
tiiriato, and were proposed {rogabantur) by 
a magistratus of senatorial rank, after the 
senate had approved of them by a decretum. 
Such a lex was also designated by the name 
Populi Scitum . — ^The word rogatio (from the 
verb rogo) properly means any measure pro- 
posed to the legislative body, and therefore 
is equally applicable to a proposed lex and s 
proposed plcbiscitum. It corresponds to oui 
word billf as opposed to art. When the 
measure was passed, it became a lex or pie- 
biscitum ; though rogationes, after they hoc 
become laws, were sometimes, but impro- 
perl 3 % called rogationes. A rogatio bcgai 
with the words vehtis, JubeatiSf &c., anc 
ended with the words ita vos Quirites rogo. 
The corresponding expression of assent tc 
the rogatio on the iiart of the sovereign ns- 
sembly was uti 7'ogas. Tho phrases for pro- 
posing a law arc rogare legem ^ legem ferre 
and rogationem promulgare ; the phrase rogo- 
tionem accipere applies to the enacting body 
The terms relating to legislation aro thuj 
explained by Uljnan the jurist: — A lex w 
said cither I'ogari or ferri; it is said abro- 
gat If when it is rejicaled ; it is f-aid derogari, 
\\ hen a part is repealed ; it is said subt ogari, 
when some addition is made to it ; and il 
is said obrogari, when some pait of it it 
changed.” — A privilegium is an enactment 
that had for its object a single person, whict 
IB indicated by tho form of the word {privile^ 
gium)f privae res being the same ns singulat 
res. The word privilegium did not convej 
any notion of the character of the legislative 
measures ; it might he beneficial to the part] 
to whom it referred, or it might not. Undci 
the empire, the word is used in the sense o 
a special grant proceeding from tho imperia 
favour. — The title of a lex was generally de- 
rived f^om the gentile name of the niagis- 
tratuB who proposed it, as the Lex Jlortensic 
from the dictator Hortensius. Sometime* 
the lex took its name from the two consul* 
or other magistrates, as the Acilia Calpurnia^ 
Aelia at AeUa Sentia, Papia at Papia Poppaea, 
and others. It seems to have been the fa- 
shion to omit the word et between the tw< 
names, though instances occur in which it wai 
used. A lex was also designated, with refer- 
ence to its object, as the Lex Cinda de Donik 
et MwierUniSf Lex Furia Testamentariaf Lea 
Julia Municipalis, and many others. Lcgci 
whicli related to a common object, were ofte: 
designated by a collective name, as Lege 
AgrariaCf Judiciariaef and others. A lei 
sometimes took its name from the chief con 
tents of its first ebuptor, as Lex Julia d 
Maritandis Ordinibus. Sometimes a le: 
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campriBed very variouB provisions, relating 
to matters essentially dilferent, and in that 
case it was called Lex Satura . — The number 
of leges was greatly increased in the later 
part of the republican period, and Julius 
Caesar is said to have contemplated a revision 
of the whole body. Under him and Augus- 
tus numerous enactments were passed, u hieh 
are known under the general name of Juliae 
Leges. It is often stated that no leges, pro- 
perly BO called, or idebiscita, were passed 
after the time of Augustus ; but this is a 
mistake. Though the voting mitrht be a mere 
foi*m, still the form was kept. Besides, vari- 
ous leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the Empire, such as the Lex Junia 
under Tiberius, the Lex Viscllia, the Lex 
Mamilia under Caligula, and a Lex Claudia 
on the tutela of women. It does not appear 
when the ancient forms of Ic-gislation were 
laid aside. A particular enactment is always 
referred to by its name. The following is a 
list of the principal leges, piop(‘ily so c.illed; 
but the list includes also various plcbiscita 
and priyilcgia : — 

ACILIA, Do Coloniis Deducendis. (Liv. 
xxxii^ 29.) 

ACILIA. [Refetundak.] 

ACILIA CALPURNIA or CALPURNIA. 
[Ambitus.] 

AEBUTIa, of uncertain date, which with 
two Juliae Leges put an end to the Legis 
Actiones, except in certain cases. This or 
another lex of the same name prohibited the 
proposer of a lex, which created any office or 
power [curatio ac potcatas), from having such 
office or power, and even excluded his col- 
legae, cognati, and affines. 

AELIA. This lex and a Fufla Lex, passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the 
city, gave to all the magistrates the obnun- 
oiatlo, or power of preventing or dis.solving 
.the by observing the omens and de- 

claring them to be imfavourablc. 

AEIIa, De Coloniis Deduoendis. (Liv. 
xxxir. 53.) 

AELIA SENTIA, passed in the time of 
Augustus (about a. n. 3). This lex contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of 
slaves. 

AEMIlIa. a lex passed in the dictator- 
idiip of Mamercus Acmilius (b. c. 433), by 
which the censors were elected for a year 
and a half, instead of a whole lustrum. 
After this lex they had accordingly only a 
year and a half allowed them for holding 
the census and lotting out the public works 
to fkrm. 

AEMIlIa BAEBIA. [Coeneua Baebia.] 

AEmIlIA. [Leges Svmftuaaiab.] 

AGBJLbIas, the name of laws which had 


relation to the ager publicus. [Aqer Pubu-* 
cua.] The most important of these arc men- 
tioned under the names of their proposers. 
[Appuleia ; Cassia ; Cobneeia ; IYaminia ; 
Feavia ; JuEiA ; Licxnia ; Sempbonia ; Ser- 
viEiA ; Thobia.] 

AMBITUS. [Ambitus.] 

AMPIA, to allow Cn. Pompeius to wear a 
crown of bay at the Ludi Circenses, &c. Pro- 
posed by T. Ampius and T. Labienus, tr. pi. 
B. c. G4. 

ANN^LIS or VILLI A, proposed by L. Yil- 
lius Tapuliis in b. c. 179, fixed the age at 
which a Roman citizen might become a can- 
didate for the higher magistracies. It ap- 
pears that until this law was passed, any 
office might be enjoyed by a citizen after 
completing his twenty-seventh year. The 
Lex Annalis fixed 31 as the age for the 
quaestorship, 37 for the acdilcsliip, 40 for 
the proctorship, and 43 for the consulship. 

AJITIA.^ [SuMPTUAitiAE Leges.] 

ANTONIA De Tiiermensibub, about b. c. 
72, by which Thermossus in Pisidia was re- 
cognised as Libera. 

ANTONIAE, the name of various enact- 
ments proposed or passed by the influence ol 
M. Antonins, after the death of the dictator 
J. Caesar. 

APPULEIA, respecting sureties. 

APP^LEIA AGRARIA, proposed by the 
tribune L. Appuleius Satuminus, b. o. 101. 

APPULEIA FRCMENTARIA, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribune. 

APPULEIA, De Coeonxxb Deducendis. 
(Cic. pro BalhOf 21.) 

APPULEIA MAJESTATIS. [Majestas.] 

ATERNIA TARPEIA, b. c. 455. Thu 
lex empowered all magistrates to fine persons 
who resisted their authority ; but it fixed the 
highest fine at two sheep and thirty cows, ox 
two cows and thirty sheep, for the authori- 
ties vary in this. 

AtIA de SACERDOTIIS (b. o. 63), 
proposed by the tribune T. Atius Labienus, 
repealed^ the Lex Cornelia de Bacerdotlis. 

AtILIA MARCIA, B. c. 312, empowered 
the populuB to elect 16 trlbuni militum foi 
caeffi of four legions. 

AtILIA, respecting tutores. 

AtInIa, respecting thefts. 

AtInIA, of uncertain date, was a pTebis- 
eitum which gave the rank of senator to s 
tribune% This measure probably origlxiated 
with C. Atinius, who was tribune b. c. 130. 

AUFIDIA. [Ambitus.] 

AUKElSa (b. c. 70), enacted that the Jn- 
dices should be chosen <from the senator^ 
equites, and trihnni aeriuril. [JunEX.] 

aurEiIa tbIbCnIcIa, Te^peittiiiit 

tribunes. 
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BAEBIA (b. o. 192 or 18^), enacted that 
four praetors and six praetors should be 
chosen alternately ; hut the law was not ob> 
served. 

BAEBIA CORNSlIa. [Amiutuh.] 

CAECMa be CENSORIBUS or CEN- 
SOBIA (b. c. 54), proposed hy Metcllua Sci- 
pio, repealed a Clodia Lex (b. c. 58), which 
had prescribed certain regular forms of pro- 
ceeding for the censors in exercising their 
functions as inspectors of mores, and had re- 
quired the concurrence of both censors to 
inflict the nota censoria. When a senator 
had been already convicted before an ordinary 
court, the lex permitted the censors to remove 
him from the senate in a summary way. 

CAECILIA DE VECTIGALIBUS (b. c. 
62), released lands and harbours in Italy 
from the payment of taxes and dues ( por- 
toria). The only vectigal remaining alter 
the passing of this lex was the Viccsi|na. 

CAECILIA DIDIA (b. c. 98) forbade the 
proposing of a Lex Satura, on the ground 
that the people might be compelled either to 
vote for something which they did not ap- 
prove, or to rejeef something which they did 
approve, if it was proposed to them in this 
manner. - This lex was not always opera- 
tive. 

CAELIA. [LeOXS TABELLAniAE.] 

CiLIOtJLAE LEX AGRARIA. [Ma- 

UILIA.] 

CALPURNIA DE AMBITU. [Ambitvs.] 

CALPURNIA DE REPETUNDIS. [Re- 

PETUNnAE.] 

CANtiLfilA (b. c. 445) established connu- 
hium between the patres and plchs, which 
had been taken away hy the law of the 
Twelve Tables. 

CASSIA (b. c. 104), proposed by the tri- 
bune L. Cassius Longinus, did not allow a 
person to remain a senator who had been 
convicted in a judicium populi, or whoso 
imperium hod been abrogated by the po- 
puluB. 

CASSIA empowered the dictator Caesar to 
add to the number of the patricii« to prevent 
their extinction. 

CASSi A AGBARIA, proposed hy the con- 
sul Sp. Cassius, B. c. 486. This is said to 
have been the first agrarian law. It enacted 
that of the land taken from the Hernicans, 
half should be given to the Latins, and half 
to the plebs, and likewise that part of the 
public land possessed by the patricians should 
be distributed among the plebeians. This 
law met with the most violent opposition, 
ifkd appears not to have been carried. Cas- 
diaiiit was accused of aiming at the sove- 
^reignty, and was put to death. [Ageb 
P mojous.) 


CASSIA TABELLAUIa. [Leges Tabu.- 

EAILIAE.] 

CASSIA terentIa frDmentaria 

(b.<€. 73) for the diRtributioii of corn iiinong 
the poor citizen^ and the purchasing of it. 

CINCIA DE DOnIS ET MCNERIbus, a 
plebiscltum passed in the time of the tribune 
M. Cincius Alimcntus (b. c. 204). It forbiide 
a person to take any thing for his pains in 
pleading a cause. In the time of Augustus, 
the Lex Cincia was confirmed by a senatus- 
consultum, and a penalty of four times tho 
sum received was imposed on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time of 
Claudius, that an advocate was allowed to 
receive ten sestertia ; if he took any sum 
beyond that, he was liable to be prosecuted 
for repetundae. It appears that this permis- 
sion was so far restricted in Trajan’s time, 
that the fee could not be paid till tbc work 
was clone. ^ 

CLAUDIA, passed under the emperor Clau- 
dius, took away the agnatorum tutela in case 
of women. 

Cl /lUDIA be Sknatoribus, b.c. 218 (Llv. 
xxi. 63), the pro\’i8ion8 of which arc alluded to 
by Cicero as antiquated and dead in his time. 

CLODIAE, tho name of various plebiscita, 
proposed hy Clodius, when tribune, n.c. 58. 

Ci.ouiA DE Auspicris prevented tho magis- 
trutus from dissolving the comitia tributa, 
by declaring that the auspices were unfavour- 
able. This lex therefore repealed the Aelia 
and Fufia. It also enacted that a lex might 
be passed on the dicr. fa-stl. [Aedia Lex.] 

Cl.ODIA DE CeXSOUIBUB. [CaECII.IA.] 

CT.OD1A DE CiMBUB llOMANlB IXTEBEMPTIS, 

to the effect that “ qui civem Rotuanum in- 
demnatum interemisset, ei aqua ct igni inter- 
diccrctur.’* It was in consequence of this 
lex that the interdict was pronounced against 
Cicero, who considers the whole proceeding as 
a privilegium. 

Clodia Fhumemtaria, by which the com, 
which had formerly been sold to the poor 
citizens at a low rate, Vos given. 

Clodia de Sodalitatibvs or db Colt.eoiis 
restored the Sodalitia, which had been abo- 
lished hy a senatuB-consultum of tho year 
B.c. 80, and permitted the formation of new 
Sodalitia. 

Clodia dk Libebtinobum Svffeaoiis. (Cic. 
pro Mil. 12, 33.) 

CtliDIA DE ReOE PtOLEMAEO ET DE EXSVLI- 
BV8 BYZANTXIflS. (Vt’ll. Put. ii. 45.) 

There were other so-called Leges Clodiacy 
which were however privilegia. 

COMMISSORiA LEX, respecting sales, 

COBNBLIAE. Various leges passed in the 
dictatorship of Sulla, and by his influence, are 
so called. 

a t 
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Ar:iiAiiiA, by which many of the inli-ibitaiiti» 
of Etruria and Latium wore deprived of the 
complete civitas, and retained only the com- 
merciuni, and a large part of their lands A'^ere 
made public, and given to military coloniste. 
1>K CiviTATE. (Liv., JSpit. 8G.) 

Dk Fat, bis, against those who forged testa- 
ments or other deeds, and against those who 
adulterated or counterfeited the i>ublic com, 
whence Cicero culls it testamentariaviuiSi nnm~ 
mnrin. 

De Injukhs. [Injuria.] 

JUDICIAUIA. [.lUDl'X.] 
l)n MaoistrA'i'ihus, partly a renewal of old 
plebiscita. (Appian, Jt. C. i. 100, 101.) 
Majestatis. [MaJISI'AS.] 

Dk PARiiicinio. [Sec below ; Dk Sicaktis.] 
Di: pRoscnirTioNE et Puosciar'iis. [Pito- 
scairiro.] 

De PiioviNriis OuDiNANDis. (Cic. ad Fam. 
i. 9 ; iii. G, 8, 10.) 

Dk llEri/rUNIUS. [llKrETUNT>AE.] 

De Saceudotits. [Haci, lino's.] 

De SicAttiis FT VKNKricis, contained pro- 
visions as to death or Are cjiused by dolxf^ 
and against persons going about 
armed with the intention of killing or thiev- 
ing. The law not only provided for ca‘«cs of 
poisoning, but contained provisions against 
those who made, sold, bought, pos.sessed, or 
gave poison for the purpose of poisoning; 
also against a magistratus or senator who 
conspired in order that a person might he 
condemned in a judicium puhlicitm, &c. 
SuMrruAUiAK. [Lkoi's Sumptuauiae.] 
Tuiijunicia, which diminished the power 
of the Tribuni Plobis. 

TTnciaria appears to have been a lex which 
lowered the rate of interest, and to have been 
passed about the same time with the Leges 
bumptuariao of Sulla. 

COltNELlAE, which were proposed by the 
tribune C. Cornelius about ii. c. 67. One 
limited the cdictol power by compelling the 
praetors Jus dicere ex edteiis sxiis perpetuis . — 
Another lex of the same tribune enacted that 
no one Icgibus solveretur^ unless such a mea- 
sure was agreed on in a meeting of the senate 
at which two hundred members were present, 
and afterwards approved by the people ; and 
it enacted that no tribune should put his veto 
on such a senatua-oonsultum. — ^There was also 
a Lex Cornelia concerning the wills of those 
Roman citizens who died in captivity \apud 
hostes). ‘ 

CORNELIA DE NO VIS TABELLIS, pro- 
posed by P. Com. Dolabella, n. c. 47. 

CORNELIA ET CAECILIA, b.c. 57, gave 
Cn. Ponipeius the superintendence of the Res 
Frunicntaria for five years. 

CORNELIA BAEBIA DE AMBITU, pro- 


posed by the consuls P. Cornelius Ccthcgua 
and M. Baebius Tamphilus, b.c. 181. This 
law is sometimes, but erroneously, attributed 
to the consuls of the preceding year, L. 
AemiliuR and Cn. Baebius. [Ambitus.] 

CORIATA lex de IMPERIO. [Impe- 

HIUM. j 

OQlllATA LEX DE ADOPTIONE. [Adop- 

DECEMVIRALIS. [Lex Duoni cim Ta- 

BUEARUM.] 

DLCIa de DUUMVIRIS NAVALIBUS. 
(Liv^ IX. 30.) 

DIdIa. [Lkoks Sumptuariae.] 

DOMItIA de S VCEUDOTIIS. [SACERnoB.] 

DUlLlA (b. c. 449), a plebiscitum proposed 
by the tribune Duilius, which enacted that 
whoever loft the people wT.tliout tribunes, or 
created a miigistratc Irom whom there was 
no appeal {provucatio), should be scourged 
and belCv^aded. 

DT^ILIA MAENIA, proposed by the tri- 
bunes Duiliua and Macnius (r. c. 357), re- 
stored the old uncial rate of mtercst [uncia~ 
rtnm f('niis)y which had been fixed by the 
Twelve Tables. [Fenus.] The same tribunes 
earned a measure which wms intended, in 
future, to prevent such unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings as the enactment of a lex by the sol- 
diers out of Borne, on the proposal of tlie consul. 

DtJODLCIM TABULARUM. In the year 
B.c. 454 the Senate assented to a Plebiscitum, 
pursuant to which commissioners were to bo 
sent to Athens and the Greek cities generally, 
in order to make themselves acquainted with 
their laws. Three commissioners wi i e ap- 
pointed for the imrposc. On the retui i of 
the commissioners, n.c. 452, it was agreed 
that persons should be appointed to draw up 
tlie code of laws (decemviri Legibus hci ibun- 
tUs), but they were to be chosen only from 
the Patricians, with a provision that the 
rights of the Plebeians should be respected 
by the decemviri in drawing up the laws. 
In the following year (b.c. 451) the Dccom- 
viri were appointed in the Comitia Centu- 
riata, and during the time of their office no 
other magistratus wei-o chosen. The body 
consisted of ten Patricians, including the 
three commissioners who had been sent 
abroad : Appius Claudius, Consul dcsignatus, 
was at the head of the body. Ten Tables of 
Laws were prepared during the year, and 
after being approved by the Senate 'were 'con- 
firmed Dy the Comitia Centuriata. As it was 
considered that some further Laws were 
wanted, Decemviri were again elected b.c. 
450, consisting of Appius Claudius and his 
friends. Two more Tables were added b]| 
these Decemviri, which Cicero calls Dua« 
tabulae iniquarum legum.*’ The provision 
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^irhich allowed no connubiura between the 
Patres and the Plebs is referred to the 
Eleventh Table. The whole Twelve Tables 
were first published in the consulship of L. 
Valerius and M. Iloratius after the downfall 
of the Decemviri, b.c. 449. This the first 
attempt to make a code remained also the 
only attempt for near one thousand years, 
until the legislation of Justinian. The 
Twelve Tables arc mentioned by the Roman 
writers under a great variety of names : 
Leges Lccemvirafrs^ Lex DccemiiraliSf Leges 
XII., Lex XII. tahularum or Ihiodccim, and 
sometimes they are referred to under the 
names of Leges and Lex simply, as being 
pre-eminently The Law. The Laws were 
out on bronze tablets and put up in a public 
place. They contained matters relating both 
to the Jus Publicum and the Jus Privatum 
{fans pvhUci privaiique Juris). The Jus 
Publicum underwent great change* in the 
course of years, but the Jus Privatum of the 
Twelve Tables continued to be the funda- 
mental law of the Roman State. The Roman 
writers speak in high terms of the precision 
of the enactments contained iii the Twelve 
Tables, and of the propriety of the language 
in which they were expressed. 

F\B1A DE PLAfJlO. [Pi.A(wum.] 

FAlllA DE NUMERO SECTATORUM. 
(Cic. pro Murena, 34.) 

FALCK>IA. [Li:s Voconia.] 

FANNIA. [Lkgus Sumptuauiak.] 
FANNIA.^ [JVNIA DK PtUKOniNlS.] 
FliAMlNIA was an Agraria Lex for the 
distribution of lands in Picenum, propo.scd by 
the tribune C. Flaminius, in n. c. 22H accord- 
ing to Cicero, or in b.c. 232 according to 
Polybius. The latter date is the more pro- 
bable. 

FLAVIA AGRARIA, d. c. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pompey’s soldiers, 
proposed by the tribune L. Flavius, who 
committed the consul Caecilius Hetellus to 
prison for opposing it. 

FRCMENTARIAE. Various leges were so 
called which had for their object the distri- 
Inition of grain among the people, either at 
a low price or gratuitously. [FavaxEBTAiUAB 
Lbqbh, p. 182.] 

FDfIa DE rELIGIONE, b.c. 61, was a 
privilegium which related to the trial of 
Clodias. 

FCfIa JCDICIAEIA. [JuDEi^ p. 217.] 
FtlRIA or FCSIA CANInIA ufhiled the 
number of slaves to be manumitted by testa- 
ment. 

FtJRIA or FtJSIA TESTAMENTARIA, 
enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three-fburths of his property in legacies, 
thus seearing one-fourth to the heres. 


GABlNlA TABELLABIA. [LEOf s Tabel- 
T.AUIAE.] There weio various Gabiniae Leges, 
some of which were privjlcgia, as that for 
conferring extraordinary power on (’n. Poin- 
peius for conducting the w^ar against tbo 
pirates. A Gabhiia Lex, n. c. 58, lorbadc all 
loans of money at Romo to logationcs from 
fiircign parts. Tlie object of tbo lex was to 
prevent money being borrowed^for the pur- 
pose of bribing the senators at Rome. 

GALIAAE CISALl»lNAE. [RuniiiA.] 

GELLl A CORNELIA, n. c. 72, which gavo 
to Cn. Pompeius the extraordinary power of 
conferring tlic Roman civitas on Spaniards in 
Spain, with the advice of his consilium. 

GKNTJcTa, b.c. 341, forbade altogether 
the taking of interest for the use of money. 

JliERONiCA was not a lex properly so 
called. Before the Pwoinan conquest of Sicily, 
the pajTuciit of the tenths of wine, nil, and 
other produce had been fixed by lliero ; and 
the Roman quaestors, in letting these tenths 
to farm, followed the practice which they 
found •cstabli shed. 

llOuATiAE ET VALERiAE. [Ltoi.s Va- 

T.l UTAK.] 

HORTENSIA DE P£,KBTSCTTIS. fLEOES 
Pvnr.niAi ; Pi.t-uwctti'M.] Another JiCx 
Ilortonsia enacted that the iiundinae, wdiich 
hud hithcito been feriao, should be dies fasti. 
This w’as done for the purpose of accommo- 
dating Uie inhabitants of tin* country. 

ICILIA, B. c. 4 56, by which the Aventinua 
was assigned to the plebs. This was the first 
instance of the ager publicus being assigned 
to tbo plebs. Another l-ex Icilia, proposed 
by the tribune Sp. Icilius, n. c. 470, bad for 
its object to prevent all interruption to Iho 
tribunes w^hilc acting in the diBcharge of 
their duties. In some cases the penalty was 
death. ^ 

JOLIAE. Most of the Jnliae Leges w'cre 
passed in the time of C. Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. 

Df, Ai>ui.tebii8. [Adubtemum.] 

Agraria, b.c. 69, in the consulship of 
Caesar, for distributing the ager public us in 
Campania among 20,000 pool citizens, who had 
each three children or more. 

De Amditu. [Ambitus.] 

Dk Boxis Cedexuis. This lex provided 
that a debtor might escape all personal mo- 
lestation from his creditors by giving up his 
property to them for the purpose of sale and 
distribution. It is doubtful if this lex was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of 
Augustus, though probably of the former. 

De Caere et Veneficio (Suet. Ver. 83), 
perhaps the same as the Lex De Vi Publica. 

De Civxtatb was passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Julius Caesar and P. Butiliua 
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1 npUB, 7. C. 90. [ClYlTAS ; Foedkaatak 
C lflTATEB.J 

I>E Fznoiib, or rather De Pocuniis Mu- 
tuiB or Crcditis (b. c. 47), paBscd in the tLuo 
of Julius Caesar. The object of it 'U'as to 
make an arranf^ement between debtors and 
creditors, for the satisfaction of the latter. 
The posseBsloncs and res ere to be estimated 
at the value which they had before the civil 
war, and to be surrendered to the creditors 
at that value ; whatever had been paid for 
interest was to be deducted from the prin- 
cipal. The result was, that tlie crctlitor lost 
about one-fourth of his debt ; but he escaped 
the loss usually consequent on civil dis- 
turbance, which would have been caused by 
novae tabulae. 

•Tt'DIciauiae. [Judex.] 

De Libebib Leoationiuub. [Leoatub.] 

Dk Majestate. [Majlbtas.] 

De Mabitandib Oudinibus. [Sec below : 
Jui.iA ET Papxa PorrAEA.] 

Munich’ A iiis, commonly called the Table 
of Heraclca. In the year 1732 there were 
found near the Gulf of Tarciitum and in tlve 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient Ile- 
raclca, large fhigments of a bronze table, 
which contained on one side a Roman lex, 
and on the other a Greek inscription. The 
whole is now in the Musco Borbonico at 
Naples. The lex contains various provisions 
as to the police of the city of Rome, and as 
to the constitution of communities of Roman 
citizens {mtmicipia^ coloniae^ praefecturacy 
fora^ concUiabula civtum Jiomanorum). It 
was accordingly a lex of that kind which is 
called Saturn. It was piobably pafased in 
B. c. 45. 

Jri.iA ET Pai'IA PorrAEA. Augustus ap- 
pears to have caused a lex to be enacted 
about B. c. 18, which is cited us the Lex Julia 
de Maritandis Ordinihus^ and is referred to 
In the Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was 
written in the year n. c. 17. The object of 
this lex was to regulate marriages, as to 
Which it contained numerous provisions ; but 
it appears not to have come into operation 
till the year b. c. 13. In the year a. d. 9, 
and in the consulship of M. Papius Mutilus 
and Q. Poppaeus Secundus {consulrs suffecti)^ 
another lex was passed as a kind of amend- 
ment and supplement to the former lex, and 
hence arose the title of Lex Julia et Papia 
Poiipaea, by which this lex is often quoted. 
The lex ill often .^mriously quoted, according 
as reference Is modi, to its various provisions ; 
Bomctuucs it is called Zex Julia, somethnes 
J^apfa Foppaea, sometimes Lex Julia et Papia, 
Bometiincs Maritandis Ordinihus, 

from the chapter which treated of the mar- 
riages of the esnatorsi sometimes Lex Cadu- 


caria, Decimaria, &c. from the various chap- 
ters. The Lex Julia forbade the marriage 
of a senator or senator’s children with a 
libertina, with a woman whose father or 
mother had followed an ars ludicra, and with 
a prostitute ; and also the marriage of a 
iibcrtinus with a senator’s daughter. In 
order to promote marriage, various penalties 
were imposed on those who lived in a state 
of celibacy {cnelihatus) after a certain ago, 
and vaiious privileges were given to those 
who had three or more children. A candi- 
date for the public offices who had several 
children was preferred to one who had fewer. 
After the passing of this lex, it became usual 
for the senate, and afterwards the emperor 
{princepa), to give occasionally, as a privilege 
to certain persons who had not children, the 
same advantage that the lex secured to those 
who had children. This was called the Jus 
L-thcrort^ii, and sometimes the Jus trium 
Liherurum. 

Peculatvs, cited in the Digest, related to 
sacrilege as well as pcculatus. 

Julia et Plautia, respecting stolen things. 

Julia PAriiiiA. [Papiria.] 

De Provinciis. [Provinciae.] 

Repetundarum. [Repetundae.] 

Sacrii.euis. [See above: Julia Peculatus.] 

SUMPTUABIAE. [LeGES SoMPTUABIAE.] 

Theatralis, which permitted Roman 
cquilcs, in ease they or their parents had 
ever had a census equestris, to sit in the 
fourteen rows {quatuordccim ordines) fixed 
by the Lex Roscia Theatralis, b. c. 69. 

Jui.TA ET Titia, respecting Tutors. 

De Vi Publica and Privata. [Vis ] 

VirrsmvRiA. [Viclsima.] 

JUNIA DE PEREGRInIS, proposed B. c. 
126, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, ba- 
nished pcrcgiini from the city. A lex of C. 
Fannius, consul b. c. 122, contained the same 
provisions resju-’cting the Latini and Italic! ; 
and a lex of C. Papius, perhaps b. c. 65, con- 
tained the same respecting all persons who 
were not domiciled in Italy. 

I JtJNI# LICINIA. [Licinia Junta.] 

JDNIA NORBAnA, of uncertain date, b|||l 
[probably about a. d. 17, enacted that when 
I a Roman citizen had manumitted a slave 
without the requisite formalities, the manu- 
mission should not in all cases be ineffectual, 
but tbc manumitted person should have the 
status of a Latinus. 

JGNli SEPETUNDARBM. [Repbton- 

DAE.] 

LAETORIA, the &lse name of the Lex 
Plactoria. [Cubator.] Sometimes the lex 
proposed by Yolero for electing plebeian 
gistratos at the coznitia tributa is cited i|9 a 
Lex Luctoria. 
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LJCINIA DE SODALITIIS. [Ambitvb.] 

LICiNIA. [AebutiX.] 

LiCINIA DE LtJDIS APOLLInARIBUS. 
JLiv. xxvii. 23.) 

LICINIA JTTNIA, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Junia ct Lioinia, passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Licinius Murena and Junius Si- 
lanus, B. c. 62, enforced the Caecilia Didia, 
in connection 'with which it is sometimes men 
tioned. 

LICINIA MOCIA DE ClVlBUS RE- 
GUNDIS, passed in the consulship of L. 
Incinius Crassus and Q. Mucins Scacvola, 
n. c. 95, enacted a strict examination as to 
the title to citizenship, and deprived of the 
exercise of civic rights all those who could 
not make out a g-ood title to them. This 
measure partly led to the Marsic war. 

LiciNIA BUMPTUARIA. [Leges Sxjmp- 

TJAHIAF.) 

LiClNIAE, proposed by C. Licinius, -who 
was tribune of the people from n. 376 to 
367, and who brought the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians to a happy ter- 
mination. Ho was supported in his exer- 
tions by his colleague L. Sextius. The laws 
which ho proposed were : 1. That in future 
no more consular tribunes should be ap- 
pointed, but that consuls should be elected 
as in former times, one of whom should always 
be a plebeian. 2. That no one should possess 
more than 500 Jugcra of the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than 100 head of largo, 
or 500 of small cattle. It is related that 
Licinius was accused and condemned for vio- 
lating his own law. Livy states that Licinius, 
together with his son, held 1000 jugera of 
the public land, and by emancipating his son 
had acted in fraud of tlic law. The son thus 
possessed 500 jugcra in his own name, while 
his father had the actual enjoyment. 3. A law 
regulating the affairs between debtor and cre- 
ditor, which ordained that the interest already 
paid for borrowed money should be deducted 
from the capital, and that the remainder of 
the latter should be paid back in three yearly 
instalments. 4. That the Sibyll^ books 
should be entrusted to a college o^cn men 
{^cemviri)t i^Q-1^ of whom should be ple- 
beians, in order that no falsifications might 
be introduced in favour of the patricians. 
These rogations were passed after a most 
vehemont opposition on the part of the pa- 
tricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian 
who, in accordance with the firs^of them, 
obtained the consulship for the year b. c. 
366. 

LiciNIA, also called MANLIA, b.c. 196, 
triumviri epulones. 

LiVlAE, various enactments proposed by 
tie tribune M. UyLas Drusus, n. c. 91* for 


establishing colonics in Italy and Sicily, dis- 
tribnting corn among the poor citizens at a 
low rate, and admitting the focdcratao civi- 
tatos to the Roman clvitas. He is also said 
to have been the mover of a law for adul- 
terating silver by mixing with it an eighth 
part of brass. Drusus was assassinated, and 
the senate declared that all his laws wore 
passed contra auspicia, and were therefore 
not leges. 

LUTATIA DE VI, proposed by the consul 
Q. Lutatius Cntulus, with the assistance of 
Plautius the tribune : usually called Lex 
Flautid or 1‘lotia. [Vis.] 

MAENIA lex, is only mentioned by 
Cicero, who says that M. Curius compelled 
the patres atitc auetorea fieri in the case of 
the election of a plebeian consul, “ which,” 
adds Cicero, “was a groat thing to accom- 
plish, ns the Lex Macnia was not yet passed.” 
The lex therefore required the patres to give 
their consent at least to the election of a 
magistratus, or, in other words, to confer or 
agree to confer the imperium on the person 
whom the comitia should elect. It was 
probably proposed by the tribune Maenius 
B-c. 287. 

MAJESTATIS. [Majestah.] 

MAMILIA DE JCGURTHAE FAUTO- 
RIBUS. (Sail. Jug. 40.) 

MAMILIA FINIUM REGUNDORUM, b.c. 
239 or 165, respecting boundaries. 

MANILIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, b. c. 66, was a privilegium by 
which was conferred on Pompey the com- 
mand in the war against Mithridates. The 
lex was supported by Cicero when praetor. 

MANLIA. [LiciNIA.] 

MANLIA DE VlCKSlMA, b. r. 357, im- 
posed the tax of five i)er cent, (vicesima) on 
the value^of manumitted slaves. 

MARCIA, probably about the year d. c. 
352, adversxts fencf'atores. 

MARCIA, an agrarian law proposed by the 
tribune L. Murcius Pbilippus, b. c. 104. 

MARIA, proposed by Marius when tri- 
bune, B. c. 119, for narrowing the pontes at 
elections. 

MEMMIA or REMMIa. [CalUmnia.] 

I MENSIA, respecting the marriage of a Ro- 
man woman with a peregrrinus, dwlared 
the offspring of such marriages peregrini. 

MINCCIA, b. c. 216, created the triumviri 
mensarii. 

NERVAE AGRARIA, the latest known 
instance of a lex. 

OCTAvIa, b. c. 91, one of the nnmerouf 
leges frumentariae which repealed a Sem- 
pronia Frumentaria. It is mentioned by 
Cicero as a more rciisonahle measure than tihe 
Sempronia, which was too profUse. 
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OGULNIA, proposed "by the trihuncs, n. c. 
SOO, increased the number of pontifices to 
eight, and that of the augurs to nine; it 
also enacted that four of the pontificcs and 
five of the augurs should be taken from the 
plebes.^ 

OPPIA. [LncES Sumptuahtaf.] 

OKCinA. [Leoes SuMexuAiiiAn.] 

OVINIA, of uncertain <late, was a plcbisci- 
tum which gave the censors certain pou ei s 
in regulating the ll^ts of the senatoi-s {ot tin 
senator'ius) : the main obicci seems to have 
been to exclude all imjjropor persons from j 
the senate, and to prevent their achnission, 
if in other respects qualified. 

PAPIA DE PEllEGlllNIS. [I.ix Jcnia 
ns PruEoniNis.] 

PAPIA POPPAEA. [Lex Julia et Pai*ia 
POPPAKA.] 

PAPlUlA or JCLIA PAPTUIA DEMULC- 
TARUM a estimation E (a. e. 430), fixed 
a money value according toxshich tines weio 
paid, which formerly were paid in sheep and 
cattle. Some writers make this valuation 
part of the Atcrnian law f Atfunia Tahpi ia], 
but in this they appear to have been mis- 
taken. _ 

PAPIRIA, by which the as was made se- 
muncialis, one of the various enactments 
whi^ tampered with the coinage. 

PApIIUA, n. c. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the suflh'agium. It was properly a 
privilegium, but is useful as illustrating the 
history of the extension of the civitas llo- 
mana. 

PAPIIUA, of uncertain date, enacted that 
no nedrs should he declared coni>ccratae "u ith- 
out a plebiscituin. 

I’APTIvIA I’l.AXTTIA, a plchiscitum of the 
year n. c. 80, proposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirius Carbo and M. I'lautius Silvanus, in 
the consulship of Cn. Pompoius Strabo and 
L. Porcius Cato, is called by Cicero a lex of 
Silvanus and Cnrho. [Sec Civitas ; Foeui - 

RATAR CinTATES.) 

PAPIRIA POETELIa. [Lex Poetfii-v.] 

PAPlRIA TABELLAIUA. [Leoes Tv- 

PEDIA relating to the murderers of Cae- 
sar. » 

PEdCcAEA, b. c. 113, a plchiscitum, seems 
to have heeh merely a privilcgTum, and not a 
general law against incestum. 

PESULANM, provided that if an animal 
did any dama^, the owner should make it 
good^ or give up the animal. 

PETILLIA, De Pecunia Bicais Antiochi. 
(Liv. xxxviii. 54.) 

PETllfilA, de decimatione militumt in case 
Ot mutiny. 


PETIIONIA, probably passed in the Urns 
of Augustus, and subsequently amended by 
various senatusconsulta, forbade a master 
to deliver up his slave to fight ^^ith wild 
beasts. 

I’ixAlUA, related to the giving of a judex 
within a limited time. 

PLAETOIUA. [Cl RATOU.] 

PLAUTTA or PLOTIA I)E VI. [Vis.] 

I’LAUTIA or PLOTIA JUDICIARIA, 
enacted that fifteen persons should bo annu- 
ally taken from each tribe to be placed in the 
Album Judicum. 

VI.AUTJA ET PLOTTV DE REDITU 
LEPIDANOIUTM. (Suet. Cacs. 5.) 

POETELIa, r. e. STiS, a plcbiscitum, was 
the fiist lex again t ambitus. 

POETELIA PAPTRIA, jj. c. 62G, made 
an impoit.int change in the liabilities of the 
Nexi. 

POMPEIAE. There wcic various leges so 
called, t 

De CiMTAiE, proposed hy Cn. Ponipcius 
Strabo, the lather of Cn. J'ompniis Magnus, 
piohahly in his consulship n. c. 89, gave the 
.lUH Lain or Lntinitas to all the towns of the 
Transpadani, and probably the civitas to the 
Cispadani. 

De Awuiru. [Ambitu'S.) 

De iMrERio Caesahi Piiorogando. (Veil. 
Pat. ii. 46 ; Appian, Ji. 0, ii. 18.) 

JUDICIAlilA. [Jui>Ex, p. 217, a.] 

De Jure Maoist ratuum, forbade a person 
to be a candidate for public offices {petifio 
honornm) who was not at Rome ; but .T. 
Caesar was excepted. This w'us doubtless 
the old law, but it had apparently become 
obsolete. 

De PARRicimiB. [Parbiciduim.] 

TninuMHA (n. c. 70), restored the old tri- 
buTiitia iiolcstas, which Sulla had nearly 
destroyed. [Triruni.] 

De Vi, was a privilegium, and only referred 
to the case of Milo. 

PORCIAE I)E CAPITE CIVIUM, or DE 
PROVOCATIONE, enacted that no Roraar 
citizen s^uld be scourged or put to death. 

PORCm DE PllOVINCIIS, about b. c. 
198, the enactments of which are doubtfhl. 

PUBLICIA, permitted betting at certain 
games which required strength. 

PUBLILIA. In the consulship of L. Pina- 
rius and F. Furius, b. c. 471, the tribune 
Puhlilius Volero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes,, that the tribunes should in fiittu'O 
be appoiiit&d in the comitia of the tribes {ut 
pleJieii magistratua tributia comitiia fiarent\ 
instead of by the centuries, us had formerly 
been the case ; since the clients of the patri« 
cians were so numerous in the centuries, that 
the plebeians could not elect whom Uwy 
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wished. This measure was violently opposed 
by the patricians, who prevented the tribes 
from coming to any resolution respecting it 
throughout this year ; but in the following 
year, b. c. 471, rublihus was re-elected tri- 
bune, and together Avith him C. Laetorius, a 
man of still greater resolution than Publilius. 
Fresh measures were added to the former 
proposition : the aediles were to bo chosen 
by the tribes, as well as the tribunes, and the 
tribes were to be competent to deliberate and 
determine on all matters affecting the whole 
nation, and not such only us might concern 
the plebcs. This proposition, though still 
more violently resisted by the patiicians than 
the one of the previous year, was carried. 
Some said that the number of the tribunes 
was now for the first time raised to five, hav- 
ing bccnjonly two previously. 

PUBLiLIAE, proposed by the dictator Q. 
Publilius Philo, b. c. 339. Acc(;^-ding to 
Livy, there were three Publiliac Leges. 1. 
The first is said to have enacted, that plebis- 
cita should bind all Quirites, which is to the 
same purport as the Lex Ilortcnsia of n. c. 
286. It is probable, however, that the object 
of this law was to render the approval of the 
senate a sufficient confirmation of a plehisci- 
tum, and to make the confirmation of the 
curiae unnecessary. 2. The second law 
enacted, ut legum quae comitiis centuriatis 
ferrermtur ante initum suffraglum pat res 
auctores fie rent. By patrea Livy here means 
the curiae ; and accordingly this law made 
the confirmation of the curiae a mere for- 
mality in reference to all laws submitted to 
the comitia centuriata, since every law pro- 
posed by the senate to the centuries was to 
he considered to have the sanction of the 
curiae also. 3. The third law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be 
a plebeian. It is probable that there was 
also a fourth law, which applied the Licinian 
law to the praetor ship as well as to the cen- 
sorship, anh which provided that in each 
alternate year the praetor should he a 
plebeian. 

PC PI A, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the senate could not meet 
on comitiidcs dies. 

QUINTIA, was a lex proposed by T. Quin- 
tius Crispiuus, consul b. c. 9, for the preser- 
vation of the aquaeductuB. 

^GIA, A Lex Regia during the kingly 
period of Roman history might hel^e a two- 
fold mewing. In the first place it was a 
law which had been passed by the comitia 
under the presidency of the king, and was 
thus distinguished from a Lex Trihimicia, 
which was passed by the comitia under the 
presidency of the tribunus celerum. In later 


times all law(>, the origin of which was attri- 
buted to the time of the kings, were called 
Leges Regiae, though it by no means follows 
that they were all passed under the presi- 
dency of the kings, and much less, that they 
were enacted by the kings without the saiic- 
tiou of the curies. Some of these laws were 
preserved and foliow'cd at a very late pci iod 
of Roman history. A collection of them w'as 
made, though at what time is uncertain, by 
Papisius or Papirius, and this compilation 
was called the Jus Civile Fapirianum or Pa- 
pisianum. The second moaning of Lex Regia 
during the kingly period was undoubtedly 
the same as that of the Lex Curiata do Ini^ 
pe7io. [iMBKitiuM.] This indeed is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer, but must 
be inferred from the Lex Regia which wo 
meet with under the empire, for the name 
could scarcely have been invented then ; it 
must have come down from early times, when 
its meaning was similar, though not nearly 
so extensive. Duiing the empire the curies 
continued to hold their meetings, though they 
were only a shadow of those of former times ; 
and alter the election of a now emperor, 
they conferred upon him the imperium in 
the ancient form by a Lex Curiata de Im- 
periOf w bich was now usually called Lex 
Regia. The impel iiim, however, which this 
Regia Lex conferred upon an emperor, W'os 
of a very different nature from that which in 
former time's it had conferred upon the kings. 
It now embraced all the rights and powers 
w'luch the populus llomanus bad formerly 
possessed, so that tbo ompeior became what 
formerly the populus had been, that is, the 
sovereign power in the state, A fragment of 
such a lex regia, conferring the imperium 
upon Vespasian, engraved ujion a brazen 
tabic, is still extant in the Latcran at Rome. 

REMNIA. [Calxjmnia.] 

REPETUNDXRUM. [Repetundaf.] 

RHODIA. The Rhodians had a maritime 
code which was highly esteemed. Some of 
its provisions were adopted by the Romans, 
and have thus been incorporated into the 
maritime law of European states. It was 
not, how'CTcr, a lex in the proper sense of 
the term. 

ROSCIA THEATRALIS, proposed by the 
tribune L. Roscius Otho, u.c. 67, which gave 
the equites a special place at the public 
spectacles in fourteen rows or seats (in $ua- 
twyrdecim gradihus sive ordinibus) next to 
the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This lex also assigned a certain 
place to spendthrifts. The phrase sedere in 
qitatuordeciin ordinibus is equivalent to hav- 
ing the proper census equestris which woa 
required by the Lex. There are numerous 
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allueions to this lex, which is sometimes 
simply called the Lex of Otho, or referred to 
hy his name. It is erroneously supposed by 
some writers to have been enacted in the con- 
sulship of Cicero, n.c. 63. 

KUBRIa. The province of Gallia Cis- 
nlpina ceased to be a provincia, and became 
a part of Italia, about the year n.c. 43. 
When this change took place, it was neces- 
sary to provide for the administration of 
justice, as the usual modes of provincial 
administration would cease with the detcj - 
inination of the provincial form of govern- 
ment. This was effected by a lex, a large 
part of which, on a bronze tablet, is pre- 
served in the Museum at Parma. The name 
of this lex is not known, but it is supposed 
by some to be the Lex Rubria. 

RUPILIAE LEGES (n.c. 131), were the 
regulations established by P. Rupilius, and 
ten logati, for the administration of tlie pro- 
vince of Sicily, after the close of the first 
■servile war. They w’cro made in pursuance 
of a consultum of the senate. Cicero speaks 
of these regulations as a dccretum of Ru- 
Xiilius, which he says they call Lex llupilia ; 
but it was not a lex proper. The powers 
given to the commissioners by the Lex Julia 
Municipalis were of a similar kind. 

SA.Cll.lTAE. Leges were properly so called 
which had for their object to make a thing or 
person sacer. A lex sacrata militaria is also 
mentioned by Livy. 

8AENIA DE PATRTCIORUM NUMERO 
AUGENDO, enacted in the 5 th consulship of 
Avigustus. 

SIT'D llA.^ [Lux, p. 226, a.] 

SCANTINIA, proposed by a tribune ; the 
date and contents arc not known, but its 
object was to suppress unnatural cvinios. It 
existed in the time of Cicero. 

SCRIbONIA. The date and whole import 
of this lex arc not known ; but it enacted 
that a right to servitutes should not be ac- 
quired by usucapion. 

SCRIbONIA VIARIA or DE VIIS MUNI- 
ENDIS, B.c. 51, 

SEMPRONIAE, the name of various laws 
proposed by Tiberius and Cains Sempronius 
liracchuB. 

AouabIa. In b.c. 133 the tribune Tib. 
Gracchus revlvnd the Agrarian law of Lici- 
nius [IncaBS Licxnlae] : he proposed that no 
one ^ould possess more than 500 Jugera of 
the public land, and that the^ surplus land 
should bo divided among the poor citizens, 
who were not to have the power of alienating 
it: he also proposed, as a compensation to 
the possessors deprived of the land on which 
they had frequently mode improvements, that 
the former possessors sho^d have the foil 


ownership of 5G0 jugera, and each of their 
sons, if they had any, half that quantity ; 
finally, that three commissioners (triumviri) 
should be appointed every year to carry the 
law into effect. This law naturally met with 
the greatest opposition, but it was eventually 
p.^ssed in the year in which it was proposed, 
ami Tib. Gracchus, C. Gracchus, and Appius 
Claudius weie the three commissioners ap- 
pointed under it. It was, however, never 
carried fully into effect, in consequence of 
the murder of Tib. Gracchus. Owing to the 
diiUcultics which were experienced in carrying 
his brother’s agrarian law into effect, it was 
again brought forvva\d by C. Gracchus, b.c. 123. 

1)k Camtk Civit’m Romaxouum, proposed 
by C. Gracchus n.c. 123, enacted that the 
people only should decide respecting the 
caput or civil condition of a citizen. This 
law continued in force till the latest times of 
the ropul^’ic. 

I’ni'McxiAiiiA, proposed by C. Gracchus 
n.c. 123, enacted that corn should be sold by 
the state to the people once a month at the 
jirice of Cj asses for each modius, which was 
equal to 1 gallon and nearly 8 pints English. 
This was only a trifle more than half the 
market price. 

JuniciARiA. [Judex, p. 216.] 

MiEiiAiiis, proposed by C. Gracchus b.c. 
123, enacted that the soldiers should receive 
their clothing gratis, and that no one should 
be enrolled as a soldier under the age of 
seventeen. I’rcviously a fixed sum was de- 
ducted from the pay for all clothes and arms 
ittsuod to the soldiers. 

Ne quis Judicio ciitcuMVENiRETun, pro- 
Xiosed by O. Gracchu'i, n.c. 123, punished all 
who eonsiJircd to obtain the condemnation of 
a person in a judicium publicum. One of 
the provisions of the Lex Cornelia de Sicariis 
was to the same effect. 

Dk Pkovinciis CoNsuEAHinus, proposed by 
C. Gracchus b.c. 123, enacted that the senate 
.should fix each year, before the comitia for 
electing tlic consuls were held, the two pro- 
vinces which were to be allotted to the two 
new consuls. There was also a Sempronian 
law concerning the province of Asia, which 
probably did not form part of the Lex de 
Provinciis Consularibus : it enacted that the 
taxes of this province should be lot out to 
farm by the censors at Borne. This law was 
afterwards repealed by J. Caesar. 

BEMFRONIA DE FENORE, b.c. IdS, was 
a plebiscitum proposed by a tribimc, M. Sem- 
proniuB, which enacted that the law (jta) 
about money Iqnt (pectmia credita) should 
be the same for the Socii and Latini [SooU afi 
nomen Latinum) as for Roman eithsenfl. The 
object of the lex was to prevent Bomoiu from 
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lending money in the name of the Socii, TV'ho 
^vere not bound by the fenebres leges. The 
lex could obviously only apply within the 
jurisdiction of Borne* 

SEBViLlA AGKABIA, proposed by the 
tribune P. S. B.ullus in tho consulship of 
Cicero, B.c. 63, W'as a very extensive agrarian 
rogatio. It was successfully opposed by 
Cicero ; but it was in substance carried by 
J. Caesar, n.c. 59 [Lex JeniA AanAinA], and 
is the lex called by Cicero Lex Campana^ 
from the public land called ager campanus 
being assigned under this lex. 

SERViLIA GLAUCIA 1)E ClVlTATE. 

[HxrETtJXDAE.] 

SERViLIA GLAUCIA DE IlEPETUNDIS. 
[Repetundak.] 

SEKVILIA JDDlciABTA, b.c. 106. [Ju- 
dex, p. 216.] It is assumed by some writers 
that a lex of the tribune Sorvius Glaucia 
repealed the Servilia Judiciarla t\\^ j’cars 
alter its enactment. 

STlIA, relating to Publica Pondera. 

SILVANI ex CARBONIS. [Lex rAi-iuiA 
PlautiaJ ^ 

SULPICIAE, proposed by the tribune 
P. Sulpicius Ilufus, a supporter of Manus, 
B.c. 88, enacted the recall of the exiles, the 
distribution of the new citizens and the 
libertini among the thirty-five tribes, that 
the command in the Mithridatic war should 
be taken from Sulla and given to Mariu.-^, 
and that a senator should not contract debt 
to the amount of more than 2000 denarii. 
The last enactment inny liavc been intended 
to expel persons from the senate who should 
get in debt. All these legos were icpealed 
by Sulla. 

' SULPICIA SEMPIIONIA, n. o. 304. No 
name is given to this lex by Livy, hut it wais 
probably proposed by the consuls. It pre- 
vented tho dcdicatio of a temiiluni or altar 
without the consent of the senate or a ma- 
jority of the tribunes. 

BUMPTUABIAE, the name of various laws 
passed to prevent inordinate expense {sump- 
tvs) in banquets, dress, &c. In the stales 
of antiquity it was considered the duty of 
government to put a check upon extrava- 
gance in the private expenses of persons, 
and among the Romans in particular we find 
traces of this in tho laws attributed to the 
kings, and In the Twelve Tables, The cen- 
sors, to whom was entrusted the ^ciplifM 
or imra mo»*um, pnnidied by the nota een^ 
aoriii all persons guilty of what was then 
regarded as a luxurious mode of living; a 
great many instances of this kind are recorded. 

^ Bat as the love of luxury greatly increased 
with tho foreign conquests of the r^ublio 
■aid the fronlag wealth <rf the nation, yari- 


ouB leges Bumptuariae were passed at different 
times with the object of restraining it. These, 
however, as may be supposed, rarely accom- 
plished their object, and in the latter times 
of the republic they were virtually repealed. 
The following list of them is arranged in 
chronological order : — 

Oppia, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. c. 215, enacted that no woman should 
have above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a 
dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city or in any town, or within a 
mile of it, unless on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards, whence wc frequently find the 
Lex Orchia mentioned as the first lex sump- 
tuaria. 

OuciiiA, proposed by the tribune C. Orchius 
in B. c. 181, limited the number of guests to 
be present at enteitainmcuts. 

Rank I A, proposed by the consul C. Fannius, 
B. c. 61, limited the sums which were to be 
spent on entertainments, and enacted that 
not more than 100 asses should be spent on 
certain festivals named in the lex, whence it 
is called centussis by Lucilius ; that on ten 
other days in each mouth not more than 80 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should be expended ; also 
that no other fowl but one hen should bo 
served up, and that not fattened for the 
purpose. 

l)ii>iA, passed n. c. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and enacted 
that not only those w'ho gave entertainments 
which exceeded in cxiiense what the law 
had prescribed, hut also all who were present 
at such entertainments, should bo liable to 
the penalties of the law. We are not, how- 
ever, told in w'hat these consisted. 

LiciKiA, agreed in its chief provisions with 
the Lex Fannia, and was brought forward, 
we are told, that there might be the autho- 
rity of a new law upon the subject, inasmuch 
as the Lex Fannia was beginning to be ne- 
glected. It allowed 200 asses to be .spent on 
entertainments upon marriage days, and on 
other days the same as the Lex Fannia ; ahjo, 
that on ordinary days there should not be 
served up more than three pounds of fresh, 
and one pound of salt meat. It was probably 
passed in b. c. 103. 

Co&NEiiZA, a law of the dictator Sulla, b.c, 
81, was enacted on account of the neglect of 
the Fannian and Lioinian Laws. Li k e these, 
it regulated the expenses of entertaimnents. 
Extravagance in funerals, which had been 
forbidden* even in tho Twelve Tables, was 
at art restrained by a law of Sulla* 

proposed by the eonsnl Aemllius 
Lepidua, B. G. 78, did not limit tha expenses 
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of entertaiimicnlB, but the kind and quantity 
of food that was to be used. 

Antia, of uncertain date, proposed by An- 
tius Rcsto, besides limiting the expenses of 
efitertainments, enacted that no actual ma- 
gistrate, or magistrate elect, bhould dine 
abroad anywhere except ut the houses of 
cei'tain persons. This law however was little 
obserred; and we are told that Antius never 
dined out afterwards, that he might not see 
his own law violated. 

Julia, proposed by the dictator C. Julius 
Caerar, enforced the former suiniituary law's 
respecting entertainments which had fallen 
into disuse. IJe stationed officers in the 
provision market to seize upon all eatables 
forbidden by the law, and soiuctinies sent 
lictors and soldiers to banquets to take every- 
thing which w'as not allowed by the law. 

Julia, a lex of Augustus, sillow ed 200 ses- 
terces to be expended upon festivals on dies 
profesti, 300 on those of the ealends, ides, 
nones, and some other festive days, and 1000 
upon marriage feasts. There w’as also an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, by w’hich as 
much as Irom 300 to 2000 sesterces weie 
allowed to be expended upon entertainments, 
the increase being made witb the hope of se- 
curing thereby the observance of the law. 
Tiberius attempted to check extravagance in 
banquets ; and a senatusconsultuni was passed 
in his leign for the purpose of restraining 
luxury, which forbade gold vases to be em- 
ployed, except for sacred purposes, and also 
prohibited the use ol silk garments to men. 
This sumptuary law, however, was but little 
observed. 8omc regulations on the subject 
wore also made by Nero and by succeeding 
emperors, but they appear to have been of 
little or no avail in checking the increasing 
love jDf luxury in dress and food. 

TABELLAUIAE, the laws by which the 
ballot was introduced in voting in the comi- 
tia. As to the ancient mode of voting at 
Rome, sec Comitia, p. 107. 

Gadinia, proposed by the tribune Gabi- 
nius B. c. 139, inti’oduccd the ballot in the 
election of magistrates ; whence Cicero calls 
the tabella vindex tacitae Ubertatis. 

Cassia, proposed by the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the Judicium populiy or eases tried in the 
comitia by the whole body of the people, with 
the exception of cases of p crduellio. 

Pafibia, proposed by the tribute C. Pajii- 
rius Carbo, b. c. 131, introduced the ballot 
in the enactment and repeal of laws, 

Caelta, proposed by C. Caeliutf Caldus, 
B. c. 107,. introduced the ballot in cases of 
perdueUio which had been excepted in the 
Gaosian lav'. There was also a law brought 


forward by Marius, n. c. 119, which was in- 
tended to secure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPEIA ATERNIA. [Atehnia Taupeia.] 

TERENTILIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
Terentilius, n. C..4G2, but not carried, was a 
rogatio which had for its object an amend- 
ment of the constitution, though in form it 
only attempted a limitation of the imperium 
consiilarc. This rogatio iirobahly led to tho 
sub«;eqiiont legislation of the decemviri. 

I TES j' VMENTAllIAE. Various leges, such 
as the Cornelia, Ealcidia, Euria, and Voco- 
I nia, regulated testamentai-y dispositions. 

TIIO’IIA, passed n. c. 121, concerned the 
public land in Italy as far as the rivers Ru- 
bico and IMacra, or all Italy except Cisalpine 
Gaul, tho public land in the province of 
Africa, the public lai.d in the territory of 
Corinth, and probably other public land be- 
sides. It relieved a great nart of the publio 
land of Uje land-tax {veciigal^. Some consi- 
derable fragments of this lex have come down 
to us, cngva^ed on the back part of the same 
bronze tablet wliicli contained the Servilia 
Lex .Tutliciaria, and on llcpctundac. 

tItIa, similar in its provisions to the Lex 
Pubheru 

TITIA, Dk TuTORiura. [Julia et Titia.] 

TREBONIA, a plehiscitum proposed by L. 
Trcboiiius, n. c. 448, which enacted that if 
the ten tiibuncs were not chosen before the 
comitia were dissolved, those who w'crc elected 
should not till up tho number (co-q/jfare), but 
that the comitia should be continued till the 
ten were clef* ted. 

_ TllKIiONl V DE PROVINCIIS CONSPT.. 
ARIBUS. (iTut. Cat. Mm. 43 ; Liv. Jlpit. 
105.)^ 

TRlBCNiTlA. (1) A law passed in the 
times of the kings under the presidency of 
the tribunus cclerum, imd was so called to 
distinguish it from one passed under tho pre- 
sidency of the king. [Lex Reoia.] — (2) 
Any law proposed by a tribune of the plebs. 
— ( 3 ) The law proposed by Pompey in b. c. 
70, restoring to the tribunes of the plebs the 
power of which they had been deprived by 
Sulla. 

TULLIA DE AMBITU. [Ambitus.] 

TULLIA DE LEGATIONE LIBERA. 
[Lkuatus, p. 224.] 

VALERIae, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Publicola, b. c. .508, enacted, 1. 
That whoever attempted to obtain posscssioi:^ 
of royal jfcwer should bo devoted to the gods, 
together with hia substance. 2. That 
whoever was condemned by the sentence of 
a magistrate to be put to death, to be 
scourged, or to be fined, should pobsess the 
right of appeal {provocatio) to tho people. 
The patricians possessed previously the right 
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of appeal from the sentence of a mag'istratc 
to their own council the curiae, and therefore 
this law of Valerius probably related only to 
the plebeians, to 'W’hom it pave the right of 
appeal to the plebeian tribes, and not to the 
centuries. Hence the laws iiroposed by the 
Valerian family respecting the light of appeal 
are always spoken of as one of the chief 
safeguards of the liberty of the plebf-. The 
right of appeal did not extend beyond a mile 
from the city, where unlimited impcrium 
began, to which the patricians were just as 
much subject as the plebeians. 

VALEIUAE ET UOKATIAE, three laws 
proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M. 
Horatius, b. c. 449, in the year after the 
decemrirate, enacted, 1. That a plebiscitum 
should be binding on the whole people, respect- 
ing the meaning of which expi cssion, see Plf- 
BisciTUM. 2. That whoever should procure the 
election of a magistrate without app«itil should 
be outlawed, and might be killed by any 
one with impunity. 3. llcne wed the penalty 
threatened against any one who sliould harm 
the tribunes and the acdilcs, to whom were 
now added the judiecs and decemviri. There 
is considerable doubt as to who aie meant 
by tho Jjidlccji and decemviri. 

VALERIA, proposed by the consul M. 
Valerius, n. c. 300, re-enacted for the thnd 
time the celebrated law of his family respect- 
ing appeal (proiocatio) from the decision of 
a magistrate. The law specified no fixed 
penalty for its violation, leaving the jndge s 
to dt^fcnninc what the punishment should be. 

VAllIA. [Majestas.J 

VATiNIA HE I’RO VINOUS, was the 
enactment by which Julius Caesar obtained 
the province of Gallia Cisalpina with Illy- 
ricum for five years, to which the senate 
added Gallia Transalpina. This plebiscitum 
was proposed by the tribune Vatmius. A 
Trebonia Lex subsequently prolonged Cae- 
sar’s impcrium for five years. 

VATINIA DE COLONIS, under which the 
Latina Colonia [Latinitas] of Novum -Comum 
in Gallia Cisalpina was planted, b. c. 59. 

VATiNIA DE REJECTIONE JGDICUM. 
(Cic. in Vatin. 11.) 

DE_ VI. [Vis.] 

vIaria. a viaria lex which Cicero saj^s 
the tribune C. Curio talked of; but nothing 
more seems to he known of it. Some modern 
writers speak of leges viariac, hqj there do 
not appear to bo any leges properly so called. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of such leges, and 
had no special reference to roads. 

VISELLIA, made a Latinus who assumed 
the rights of an ingcxiuua liable to prosccn- 
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VHiLLv ANNALIS. [Lex Anj^aus.] 

VOCONIA, enacted on the proposal ol 
Q. Voconius Saxa, a tribunut* plebis, b.c. 169. 
One provision of the lex was, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces [cenium milUa acrift) after 
the census of that year, should make any 
female {virgineni ncoe nirihereni) his bores. 
The lex allowed no exceptions, even in fa- 
vour of an only daughter. It applied simply 
to testaments, and therefore a daughter or 
other female could inherit ah intestato to 
any amount. The vestal virgins could make 
women their heredes in all cases, which 
was the only exception to the provisions 
of the lex. Another provision of the lex 
forbade a person who was included in the 
census to give more in amount, in the form 
of a legacy to any person, than the hcres or 
licicdes should take. This provision scoured 
something to the hcres or liciedes, but still 
the provision was ineffectual, and the object 
of the lex was only aceomphshed by the l/cx 
Falcidia, u. e. 44, which enacted that ii 
testator shtmld not give more than three- 
fourths in legacies, thus securing a foui th Uj 
the hcres. 

LlBELIiA, a small Roman bilver coin, 
uhich existed in the early age of the city. 
The name was retained later as a proverbial 
expression for a very small value. Tlie 
hhclla Mas equal in value to the old full- 
M eight ns ; and it seems most probable that 
the COM! ceased being struck at the time ol 
the rciluction of the us, on account of the 
inconveniently small size which it woulti 
have assumed. I’he Hhclla M'as aubdividcil 
into the semhellay its half, and the teruncim. 
its quarter. Cicero uses these words to ex- 
press fractions of an estate, with reference 
to the denarvas as the unit, the lihella signi- 
fying 1-lOth, and the teruncius l-40th of the 
whole. 

LIBELLTJS, the diminutive form of liber, 
signifies properly a little book. It wae 
distinguished from other kinds of writings 
by being written like our books by pages, 
whereas other writings were written trans- 
versa charta. It was used by the Romans 
as a technical term in the following cases : — 

1. Libelli accusatorum or accusaiorii^ the 
written accusations which in some cases c 
plaintiff, after having received the permissioi 
to bring an action against a person, drew up 
signed, and sent to the judicial authorities 

2. Libelli famosi, libels or pasquinades, in- 
tended to injure the character of persons 
A law of the Twelve Tables inflicted verj 
severe punislimcnts on those who composet 
defamatory writings. 3. JAbellua memorialie 
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a pocket or mcznorandum book. 4. Lihclhis 
is used by the Koman jurists os equivalent 
to Oratio Prindpis. 5. The word libclluswas 
also applied to a variety of writinprs, which in 
most cases probably cousistod of one pag-e only; 
such as short letters, advertisementH, icc. 

LIBER OSipAtov), a book. The most com- 
mon material on which books were written 
by the Greeks and liomiins, was the thin 
coats or rind [Ubfr, whence the Latin name 
for a book) of the Effj'ptian fkapyrus. This 
plant was culled by the Egypt iuns Ryhlos 
(/3v/3Xoc), whence the Greeks derived tlieir 
name for a book The papjrua- 


tree grows in swamps to the height of ten 
feet and more, and paper {charta) was pre- 
pared from the thin coats or pellicles which 
surround the plant. Next to the iiapynis^ 
parchment (»iew6ro«o) was the most com- 
mon material for writing upon. It is said 
to have been invented by Euiuenes II. king 
of Pergamus, in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion of the export of papyrus from Egypt 
by Ptolemy Epiphanes. It is probable, how- 
evci, that Eumenes introduced only somo 
improvement in the manufacture of parch- 
ment, as Herodotus mentions writing on 
skins as common in his time, and says that 
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the lonians had been accustomed to give the 
name of skins CdL<f>d^pai) to books. The an- 
cients wrote usually on only one side of the 
paper or parchment. The back of the paper, 
instead of being written upon, was usually 
stained with saffron colour or the cednis, 
which produced a yellow colour. As paper 
and parchment were dear, it was frequently 
the custom to erase or wash out writing of 
little importance, and to write upon the 
pai>er or parchment again, which was then 
called Paliinp ^pstus (iroAtfu/fijtrTo?). The paper 
or parchment was joined together so as to 
form one sheet, and when the work was 
^Dished, it was rolled on a stuff, whence it 
was called a vohtmen ; and hence wo have 
the expression evolvere Itbnim. 'When an 
author divided a work into several books, it 
was usual to include only one book in a 
volume or roll, so that there was generally 
the some number of volumes as of books. In 
the papyri rolls found at Ilorculaneura, the 
stick on which the papyrus is rolled docs not 
project from the papyrus, but is concealed 
by it. Usually, however, there were balls 
or bosses, ornamented or painted, called 
hilioi or cornuetj which were fastened at each 
end of the stick and projected i’rom the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefully 
cut, polished with pumico-*'tone and coloured 
black ; they were called the geininae frontes. 
The way in which a book was held while 
reading Is shown in the following cut, taken 
from a painting at Herculaneum. To pro- 
tect the roll from injury it was frequently 


put into a parchment case, which was stained 
u ith a purple colour or with the yellow of 
the Lutum. The title of the book {titulus, 
index) was written on a small strip of pa- 
pyrus or parchment with a light red colour 
{cocewn or min turn). 



{liberi) were either Ingenui (.Ixomfuij or 
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Jdberiini. lAbertini -were those persons who 
had been released from legal semtude. A 
manumitted slave was Lihertua (that is, libc- 
ratua) with reference to his master ; with 
reference to the class to which he belonged 
after manumission, he was Idbertimia, Re- 
specting the mode in which a slave was 
mamimittcd, and his status after manumis- 
sion, sec Manumibsio. — \t Athens, a liberated 
slave was called airtXevOtptK. When manu- 
mitted he did not obtain the citizenship, but 
was regarded as a metoicua [Mnioicrs], and, 
os such, he had to pay not only tho metoicion 
(jieroLKiov^ but a triobolon in addition to it. 
Has former master became his patron (wpocr- 
ToTTis), to whom he owed certain duties. 

LIBll’lNAllII. [Funus.] 

LTBBA, dim. LIBELLA (trraefio^), aba- 
lance, a pair of scales. (The principal parts 
of this instrument were, 1. The beam (ju- 
ffum). 2. The two scales, calle(f*in Greek 
raAavra, and in Latin lances. The beam was 
made without a tongue, being held by a ring 
or «)ther appendage {ligula, pvpLa) fixed in 
the eentre. 

L^BRA or AS, a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans and Italians. The uncial 
division, which has been noticed in speaking 
of the coin As, was also applied to the weight. 
— (See Tables at the end.) The divisions of 
the ounce are given under Uncia. Where 
the word pondoy or its abbreviations p. or ! 
FOND., occur with a simple number, the 
weight understood is the libra. The name 
Jihra was also given to a measure of horn, 
divided into twelve equal parts {unciac) by 
lines marked on it, and used for measuring 
oil. 

LIBRARII, the name of slaves, who were 
employed by their masters in writing or co- 
pying, sometimes called antiquarii. They 
must be distinguished from the Scnbac pub- 
lici, who were freemen [Scribak], and also 
from the booksellers [Bibliopola], to both of 
whom this name was also applied. 

LIBRATOR, in general a person who ex- 
amines things by a libra ; but specially ap- 
plied to two kinds of persons. — (1) Lihra- 
torea aquae, persons whose knowledge of 
hydrostatics was indispensable in the con- 
struction of aquacducts, sewers, and other 
structures for the purpose of conveying a 
fluid from one place to another. — ( 2 ) Libra- 
torca in the armies were probaJliy soldiers 
wbo attacked the enemy by hurling with 
their own hands {lihrando) lances or spears 
against them. 

LIBRIPENS. ^ [Mancifium.] 

LlByRNA, LIBURNiCA, a light vessel, 
which derived its name from the Libumi. 
The ships of this people were of great assist- 


ance to Augustus at the battle of Aotium ; 
and experience having shown their efficiency, 
vessels of a similar kind were built and 
called by the name of tho people. 

LICTOR, a public officer, who ettended on 
the chief Roman magistrates. The number 
which waited on the different magistrates is 
stated in the article Fabcxs. The ofiflo® of 
lictor is said to have been derived by Romu- 
lus from the Etruscans. The lictors went 
before the imigistratcs one by one in a lino ; 
he who went last or next to the magistrate 
was called proximua lictor, to whom the ma- 
gistrate gave his commands; and as this 
lictor was always the prindpal one, wo also 
find him called priniua lictor. The lictors 
had to inflict punishment on those who wore 
condemned, especially in the case of Roman 
citizens ; for foreigners and slaves were pu- 
nished by the Camifex ; and they also pro- 
bably bad to assist in some cases in the exe- 
cution of a decree or judgment in a civil suit. 
The lictors likewise commanded persons to 
pay proper respect to a magistrate passing 
by, which consisted in dismounting from 
horsebat'k, uncovering the head, standing out 
of the way, &c. The lictors were originally- 
chosen from the plcbs, but afterwards appear 
to have been generally freedmen, probably of 
tho magistrate on whom they attended. Lic- 
tors were properly only granted to those 
magistrates wiio had the Tiupcriuni. Consc- 
<iucntly, the tribunes of the i)lcbs never had 
lictors, nor several of the other magistrates. 
Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to 
Iicrsons as a mark of respect or for the sake 
of protection. Thus by a law of the Trium- 
virs every vestal viigin w'as accompanied by 
a lictor, whenever she went out, and the lio- 
nour of one or two lictors was usually grunted 
to the wives and other female members of 
the Imperial family. There were also thirty 
lictors called Lictores Curiati, whose duty it 
was to summon the curiae to the comitia 
curiata; and when these meetings became 
little more than a form, their suftrages were 
represented by the thirty lictors. 

LIGULA, a Roman measure of fluid capa- 
city, containing ono-fourth of the Cyathus. 
It signiflos a spoonful, like cochlear ; only the 
ligula was larger than the eochlcar.^^ The 
spoon -which was called Itgula, or lingula 
(dim. of lingua) from its shape, was used for 
various purposes, especially to clean out 
small and narrow vessels, and to eat Jellies 
and such things. Tlic word is also used for 
the leather tongue of a shoe. 

LiMEX. [Janua.] 

LINTER, a liglit boat, frequently formed 
of the trunk of a tree, and drawing little 
water. 
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LiTHOSTROTA. [Domitb, p. 144.] 
LITBA (\tTpa), a Sicilian silver coin, equal 
in value to the Ae^etan obol. 

LITUUS, probably an Ktruscan \rord si^- 


mfyinff crooked, — ( 1 ) The crooked stall’ borne 
by the augurs, with which they divided the 
expanse of heaven, when viewed with refer- 
ence to divination {templum)^ into regions 



Lituu% AuffurV Stufl. (C intrc figure from nu I'tnisuin sculpture , tin two others art Komnn i oiiis ) 


{regioyics). — (2) A soit of trumpet slightly 
curved at the extremity. It diffeied both 
from the tuba and the cornu ^ the former 

Lituus, Trumpet. (From Fabrctti.) 

being straight, while the litter was bent 
round into a spiral shape. Its tones are 
tisually characterised as harsh and shrill. 


The Litinne'', or blowers on the Lituus, 
formed a Collegium along with the Comi- 
(incs. [Counv.] 

LIXAE. [Caionfs.] 

LOCCplETES or ASSIdUi, the name o1 
the Homan citizens included in the live 
classes of tho Servian constitution, and op- 
posed to the Proletarii. 

LODIX, a small shaggy blanket. It was 
also used as a carpet. 

LOGISTAE. [Lututne.] 

LORICA (OiopaO, a cuirass. The cuirrst 
was worn by the heavy-armed infantry boti 
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among tho Greeks and Romans. The sol- 
diers commonly wore cuirasses made of flex- 



ible bands of steel, or cuirasses of chain 
mail ; but those of generals and offleors 
usually consisted of two yvaXa^ the breast- 
piece and back-pieoo, made of bronze, iron, 
&c., which were joined by means of buckles 
(7r«pomt). The epitliots A,e»rifia>Tos and 0oAt- 
fiwTo? are applied to a cuirass ; the former 
on account of its resemblance to the scales 
of fish (AcTTio-tv), the latter to the scales of 
serpents (^oAiVti^). Among the Asiatic na- 
tions the cuirass was frequently made of 
cotton, and among the Sarmatians and other 
northern nations of horn. 

LCCAR. [Ilismio.] 

LOCERES. [Tbibits,] 


Lt^CEUNA an oil lamp. The 

Greeks and Romans originally used candles } 
but in later times candles were chiefly con- 
fined to the houses of the lower classes* 
[Candkla.] A great number of ancient lamps 
has come down to us ; the greater part of 
which are made of terra cotta, but also a 
considerable number of bronze. Most of the 
lamps are of an oval form, and flat upon the 
top, on which there are frequently figures in 
relief. In the ''lamps there are one or more 
round holes, according to the number of 
wdeks {ellychnia) burnt in them ; and os these 
holes were called from an obvious analogy, 
fi.vicTTjptf or literally nostrils or nozzles, 

the lamp was also called MonomyxoSt J)i~ 
myros, Trimyxoa^ or Polymyxoa^ according as 
it contained one, two, three, or a greater 
number of nozzles or holes for the wicks. 
The following is an example of a dimyxoa 
lucerna^ upon which there is a winged boy 



with a goose. The next woodcut represents 
ono of the most beautiful bronze lamps which 
has yet been found. T^pon it is tho figure of 
a standing Riicnus. The lamps sometimes 
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hun? in chains from the ceiling of the room, 
hut they generally stood upon a stand. [Can- 
nsi.ABiiuu.] 

LUCTA, LTTCTATIO (ttoAi;, iroXato-fta, ira- 
Xaurixoirvinf, or icaTa/3A.T;Tt»c7}), -wrestling. The 
Greeks ascribed the invention of wrestling to 
mythical personages, and Hermes, the god of 
all gymnastic exercises, also presided over 
Trrcstling. In the Homeric age wrestling 
was much practised : during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were covered with the perizoma (rreptYa»/u.a), 
and this custom probably remained through- 
out Greece until 01. 15, from -adiich time the 
perizoma was no longer used, and wrestlers 
contended entirely naked. In the Homeric 
age the custom of anointing the body for the 
purpose of -a restling does not appear to have 
been known, but in the time of Solon it was 
quite general, and was said to have been 
Copied by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 
at a very early period. After the body was 
Anointed, it was strewed over with sand or dust, 
in order to enable the wrestlers to take a firm 
hold of each other. If one combatant threw 
the other down three times, the victory -was 
decided. Wrestling was practised in all the 
great games of the Greeks. The most re- 
nowned wrestler was Milon, of Croton. [Pan- 

CliATIUM.] 

LCDI, the common name for the whole 
variety of games and contests which -were 
held at Rome on various occasions, but chiefly 
at the festivals of the gods ; and us the ludi 
nt certain festivals formed the principal part 
of the solemnities, these festivals themselves 
live called ludi. Sometimes ludi were also 
held in honour of a magistrate or a deceased 
person, in which case they may he considered 
as ludi privati. All ludi were divided by the 
Homans into two classes, ludi circenses and 
ludi soenidf accordingly as they were held in 
the circus or in the theatre ; in the latter 
ease they were mostly theatrical representa- 
tions with their various modifications ; in the 
former they consisted of all or of a part of the 
gomes enumerated in the articles Crxicvs and 
CLADXATonES. Another division of the ludi 
into imperaiivit and votivi, is analogous 
to the division of the fcrioc. [Fkoias.] The 
superintendence of the games, and the so- 
lemnities connected with them, was in most 
oases intrusted to the aediles. [Axdiles.] 
If the lawful rites were not observed in the 
celebration of the ludi, it dopcAded upon the 
decision of the pontiffs whether they were to 
bo held again (ifu(aurari) or not. An alpha- 
betical list of the principal ^idi is subjoined. 

Lum Afoulinabss wore instituted at Rome 
during the second Punic war, after the battle 
of Cufinne (212 b. c.)» at the command of an 


oracle contained in the books of the ancient 
seer Marcius, in order to obtain the aid ol 
Apollo. They were held every year under 
the superintendence of the praetor urbonus, 
and ten men sacriAced to Apollo, according tr 
Greek rites, a bull with gilt horns and two 
white goats also with gilt horns, and to La- 
toua a heifer with gilt horns. The games 
themselves were held in the Circus Maximus, 
the spectators were adorned with chaplets, 
and each citizen gave a contribution towards 
defraying the expenses. In n. c. 208, it was 
ordained that they should always be cele- 
brated on the 6th of July. 

Lnni Auotjstat.rs. [Augubtales.] 

Luni Capitolini were instituted b. c. 387, 
after the departure of the Gauls from Rome, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus,' who had saved the Capitol in the 
hour of danger. The superintendence of the 
paincs T^as entrusted to a college of pricsle 
called CapitohnL 

Ludi Circexses, Romani or Magni, were 
celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, 
in honour of the three grreat divinities, Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, or, according tc 
others, in honour of Jupiter, Census, and 
Neptiinus Equestris. They were superin. 
tended by the curulc aediles. For furthei 
particulars see Gincus. 

Ludi Compitaucii. [Compitalia.] 

I^UDI Fl.OUAX.E6. [FlOUAXIA.] 

Ludi Funebues were games celebrated a1 
the funeral pyre of illustrious persons. Sucl: 
games arc mentioned in the very early Icgct^di 
of the history of Greece and Rome, an«' tliej 
continued with various modifleations until 
the introduction of Christianity. It was a' 
such a ludus funebris, in b. c. 2G4, that gla 
diatorial fights were exhibited at Home foi 
the first time, which henceforwards were the 
most cssenti^ part in all funeral gomes 

[G1.ADIAT0BXB.J 

Ludi LiBxaAi.EB. [Dionysia.] 

Ludi Megalenbeb. [Meoalesia.] 

Ludi Plebeiz were instituted probably iz 
commemoration of the reconciliation betweez 
the patricians and plebeians after the flrsi 
secession to the Mons Sacor, or, according U 
others, to the Aventine. They were held oz 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th of November, anc 
were conducted by the plebeian aediloB. 

Ludz Bl^cuxaues. During the time of thi 
republic these games were oalled hudi Taref^ 
Uni, TerenHurit or Taurii, and it wa^ot lil 
the time of Augustus that they bore tie nami 
of ludi aaeculares. The names TmrmJU o: 
TauHi are perhaps nothing but differen 
forms of the same word, and of the some roo 
as Tarquinias* There were various account 
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rcBpecting the urlgin of the games, yet all 
agree In stating that they were celebrated for 
(,ac purpose of ayerting from the state some 
great calamity by which it had been afflicted, 
and that they were held in honour of Dia and 
Proserpina. From the time of the consul 
Valerius Publicola down to that of Augustus, 
the ^arcntinc games were held only throe 
times, and again only on certain emergencies, 
and not at any fixed period, so that we must 
conclude that their celebration was in no way 
connected with certain cycles of time («ac- 
cula). Not long after Augustus had assumed 
the supreme power in the republic, the quin- 
decimviri announced that according to their 
books ludi saeculares ought to be held, and 
at the same tinie tried to prove from history 
that in former times they had not only been 
celebrated repeatedly, but almost rl^gularly 
once in every century. The festi^l, how- 
ever, which was now held, was in reality 
very different from the ancient Tarentine 
games ; for Dis and Proserpina, to whom 
formerly the festival belonged exclusively, 
were now the last in the list of the divinities 
in honour of whom the ludi sacculares were 
celebrated. The festival took place in sum- 
mer, and lasted for three days and three 
nights. On the first day the games com- 
menced in that part of the Campus Martius, 
winch hud belonged to the last Tarquin, from 
whom it derived its name Tarentum, and 
sacrifices were offered to Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 
tune, Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Meicury, Ce- 
res, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Hercules, 
Latona, the Parcac, and to Dis and Proser- 
pina. The solemnities began at the second 
hour of the night, and the emperor opened 
them by the river side with the sacrifice of 
three lambs to the Parcae upon three altars 
erected for the purirase, and which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. The 
lambs themselves were b\imt. A temporary 
scene like that of a theatre was erected in 
the Tarentum, and illuminated with lights 
and fires. In this scene festive hymns were 
sung by a chorus, and various other ceremo- 
nies, together with theatrical performances, 
took place. During the morning of the first 
day the people went to the Capitol to offer 
solemn sacrifices to Jupiter; thence they 
returned to the Tarentum, to sing choruses 
In honour of Apollo and Diana. On the 
eecond day the noblest matrons, alf an hour 
fixed by an oracle, assembled in the Capitol, 
offered f upjfiications, sang hymns to the gods, 
and also visited the altar of Juno. The em- 
jperm and the quindecimviri ofllBred sacrifices 
•Which had been vowed before, to all the great 
divinities. On the third day Greek and 
taiin choruses were sung in the sanctuary of 


Apollo by three times nine boys and maidens 
of great beauty, whose parents were atlL 
alive. The object of these hymns was to 
implore the protection of the gods for all 
cities, towns, and officers of the empire. One 
of these hymns was the cat-tnen saectilnre hy 
Horace, which was especially composed for 
the occasion and adapted to the circumstances 
of the time. During the whole of the three 
days and nights, games of* every description 
were carried on in all the circuses and thea- 
tres, and sacrifices were offered in all the 
temples. The first celebration of the ludi 
soeculares in the reign of Augustus took 
place in the summer of n. c. 17. 

Ltmi Taubntini or TAunii. [Ludi Saecu- 

LAUES.] 

LCD US. [Gladiatoheb.] 

LCDUS TKOJAE. [Cikcus.] 

LUPERCALIA, one of the most ancient 
Roman festivals, which was celebrated every 
year in honour of Lupercus, the god of fer- 
tility. It was originally u shepherd-festival, 
and hence its introduction at Rome was con- 
nected with the names of Romulus and Re- 
mus, the kings of shepherds. It was held 
every year, on the 15 th of February, in the 
Lupcrcal, where Romulus and Remus were 
said to have been nurtured by the shc-wolf ; the 
place contained an altar and a grove sacred 
to the god Luperens. Here the Luperei as- 
sembled on the day of the Lupercalia, and 
sacrificed to the god goats and young dogs. 
Two youths of noble birtli were then led to 
the Luperei, and one of the latter touched 
their foreheads w^ith a sword dipped in the 
blood of the victims ; other Luperei imme- 
diately after wiped off the bloody spots with 
wool dipped in milk. Hereupon the two 
youths were obliged to break out into a shout 
of laughter. This ceremony was probably 
a symbolical purification of the shepherds. 
After the sacrifice was over, the Luperei par- 
took of a meal, at which they were plenti- 
fully supplied with wine. They then cut the 
skins of the goats which they had sacrificed, 
into pieces : with some of which they covered 
parts of their body in imitation of the god 
Lupercus, who was represented half naked 
and half covered with goatskin. The other 
pieces of the skins they cut in the shape of 
thongs, and holding them in their hands they 
ran with thgm through the streets of the city, 
touching or striking with them aU persons 
whom they met in their way, and especially 
women, who even used to come forward to** 
luntarily for the purpose, since they beUeved 
that this ceremony rendered them firoltfhl, 
and procured them an easy deUvery in child** 
hearing. This act of running about with 
thongs of goatskin was a symbolic purtflcatloio 
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of the land, and that of touching persons a 
purification of men, for the words bj' vdiich 
this act is designated are fihruare and /m*- 
trare. The goatskin itself was called feb~ 
ruunif the festive day dies fehruata^ the 
month in which it occurred Fehruarius^ and 
the god himself Febrmis. The festival of the 
Lupcrcalia, though it necessarily lost its oiigi- 
nal import at the time wlien the Romans were 
no longer a nation of slu'pherds, was yet 
always observed in eonmiernoration of the 
founders of the city. M. Aiitonms, in his 
consulship, was one of the laiperci, and not 
only ran witli them half naked and covered 
with pieces of goatskin through the city, but 
even addressed the jieoplc in the foium m 
this rude attire. 

litJPERCT, the priests of the god Lupercus. 
They formed a college, the members of ^\hich 
were originally youths of patrician families, 
and which was said to have been instituted 
by Romulus ond Remus. The college was di- 
vided into two classes, the one called Fabii 
or Fabiani, and the other Qiiinctihi or Quine- 
tiliani. The office was not for life, hut how 
long it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar 
added to the two classes of the college a 
third with the name of Jtiln or JuUnni^ and 
made Antonius their liigh-pricst. He also 
assigned to them certain revenues {vecHgalia) 
which were afterwards withdrawn ftom 
thena. 

LlJPUS FERREUS, the iron wolf used by 
the besieged in repelling the attacks of the 
besiegers, and especially in seizing the bat- 
tering-rum and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRATIO {KaOapc^is) was originally a 
purification by ablution in water. But the 
lustrations of which w e possess direct know- 
ledge are always connected with sacrifices 
and other religious rites, and consisted in 
the sprinkling of water by means of a branch 
of laurel or olive, and at Rome sometimes by 
means of the aspergillum, and in the burning 
of certain materials, the smoke of which w'as 
thought to have a purifying effect. When- 
ever sacrifices were offered, it seems to have 
been oostomary to carry them around the 
person or thing to be purified. Lustrations 
were made in ancient Greece, and probably 
at Romo also, by private individuals w’hcn 
they had polluted themselves by any criminal 
action. Whole cities and states also some- 
times underwent purifications to expiate the 
crime or crimes committed a member of 
the community. The most celebrated purifi- 
cation of this kind was that of Athens, per- 
formed by Ejiimenides of Crete, after the 
Cylonlan massacre. Purification also took 
place when a sacred spot had been unhal- 
lowed by profane use, as by burying dead 


bodies in it, as was the case with the island 
of Delos. The Romans performed lustratiens 
on many occasions, on which the Greeks did 
not think of them; and the object of most 
Homan lustrations was not to atone for tbc 
commission of crime, but to obtain the bless- 
ir.g of the gods upon the persons or things 
which were lustrated. Thus fields werte pu- 
rifleu after the business of sowing was over, 
and before the sickle was put to the corn. 
[AiivAT.es raATn>8.] Sheep were purified 
every year at the festival of the Palilia. All 
Roman armies before they took the field wci e 
lustrated ; and as the solemnity was probably 
always connected v itb a review of the troops, 
the word lustratio is also used in the sense 
of the modern review. The establishment 
of a new colony was always preceded by a 
lustratio with solemn sacrifices. The city of 
Rome itself, as well as olbov towns within its 
dominiolT, always underwent a lustratio after 
they had been visited by some great calamity, 
such as civil bloodshed, awful prodigies, and 
the like. A regular and general lustratio of 
the whole Roman people took place after the 
completion of every lustrum, when the censor 
had fimsbed his census and before he laid 
down his office. This lustratio (also called 
lustrum) was conducted by one of the censors, 
and held w ith sacrifices called Suovetaurilia, 
because the suci'ificcs consisted of a pig (or 
ram), a sheep, and an ox. It took place in 
the Campus IRPartius, where the people as- 
sembled for the purpose. The sacrifices were 
carried three times aiound the assembled 
multitude. 

LUSTRUM (from hio, Gr. Aovw) is jto- 
pcrly speaking a lustration or purification, 
and in particular the purification of the wliolc 
Roman people performed by one of the cen- 
sors in the Campus Martius, after the business 
of the census was over. [Census ; Lustha- 
Tio.] As this purification took place only 
once in five years, the word lustrum was also 
used to dcbignute the time between two lus- 
tra. The first \ustrum was performed in 
B.c. 566, by king Servius, after he had com- 
pleted his census, and it is said to have token 
place subsequently every five years, after the 
ccn.su8 W'as over. The census might be hold 
without the lustriun, and indeed two cases 
of this kind are recorded which happened in 
B.c. 459 and 214. In these cases the lus- 
trum waAnot performed on account of sdme 
great calumitics which had befallen the re- 
public. The time when the lustrum took 
place has been very ingeniously Oeflned by 
Niebuhr. Six ancient Romulian years of 304 
days each were, with the difference of ono 
day, equal to five solar years of 365 days 
each, or the six ancient years made 1824 
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days, while the five solar years contained I 
1825 days. The lustrum, or the great year j 
of the ancient Romans, was thus a cycle, at 
the end of which the beginning of the an- 
cient year nearly coincided with that of the 
solar year. As the coincidence, however, 
was not perfect, a month of 24 days \nas in- 
tercalated in every eleventh lustrum. Now 
it is highly probable that the rccurvcnoe of 
such a cycle or gi-cat year was, from the 
earliest times, solemnised with sacriflees and 
purifications, and that Servius Tullius did not 
introduce them, hut merely connected them 
with his census, and thus set the example 
for Buhsequent ages. Many writers of the 
latter period of the republic and during the 
empire, use the word lustrum for any space 
of five years, and without any regard to the 
census, while others even apply it in the 
sense of the Greek pcntacteria or hn Olym- 
piad^ which contained only four y^rs. 

LifCAEA (Avjcata), a festival witn contests, 
celebrated by the Arcadians in honour of 
Zeus surnamed AvKaiof. It was said to have 
been instituted by the ancient hero Lyeaon, 
the son of Pelasgus, who is also said, instead 
of the cakes which had formerly been offered 
to the god, to have sacrificed a child to Zeus, 
and to have sprinkled the altar with its 
blood. 

lItRA (Avpa, Lat.Jtcles), a lyre, one of the 
most ancient musical instruments of the 
stringed kind. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Hermes, who is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tdrttwsc- 
shell, over which he jilaced gut-stniigs. The 
name Aiipa, however, docs not occur in the 
Homeric poems, and the ancient lyre, called 
in Homer phorminx (</» 6 pp,i 7 ^) and citharis 
</ciOttpts), seems rather to have resembled the 
cithara of later times, which was in some 
respects like a modern guitar. In the cithara 
the strings were drawn across the bottom, 
Whereas in the lyra of ancient times they 



were free on both ^ides. The lyre Is also 
called xeAvs or xeAwv»j, and in Latin teitudiiy 
because it was made of a tortoise-shell. Th » 
Ij-re had originally three or four strings, but 
after the time of Terpandcr of Antissa (about 
B.C. 650), who is said to have added three 
more, it was generally made with seven. 
The ancients, however, made use of a variotj 
of lyres ; and about the time of Sappho and 
Anacreon several stringed instruments, such 
as magadisy harhitoriy and others, were used 
in Greece, and especially in Lesbos. They 
had been introduced from Asia Minor, and 
their number of strings far exccctlod that of 
the lyre, foi we know that some had even 
twenty strings, so that they must liavo more 
resembled a modern harp than a lyre. But 



I^re with bMir •trmg^ fWnn a Lroian ootn. (Cabm«t ol 
Sir Clarlaa FoUowiO 


Lyre Hitli Hcvca »tr'mg<, front a ruin of ('liaKia. (Brltiih 
Museum ) 

the lyra and cithara had in most cases no 
more than seven htrings. The I 3 T 0 had a 
great and full-sounding bottom, which con- 
tinued as before to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shell, from which the horns rose as from 
the head of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two horns at or near 
their top-ends served to fasten the strings, 
and was called ivyor, and in Latin tran»~ 
iillum. The horns were called or 

cornua. These instruments were often 
adorned in the most costly manner with gold 
and ivory. The lyre was considered as a 
more manlj'' instrument than the cithara, 
which, on account of its smaller-sounding 
bottom, excluded full-sounding and deep 
tones, and was more oalculatcd for the 
middle tones. The lyre when played stood 
in an upright position between the knees, 
while the cithara stood upon the knees of 
the player. Roth instruments were held 
with the left hand, and played with the 
right. It has generally been supposed that 
the strings of these mstrumeats were always 
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touched with a little staff called plectrum 
(TrKriKrpovX hut among’ the poiutings dis- 
covered at Ilcrcolancum we find several in- 
stances where the persons play the lyre with 
their fingers. The lyre was at all times only 
played as an ocGompanimcnt to songs. The 



Anacreon playing tlio Lvre. (Vnec-iifuntiDg in Um Br'tieh 
' Muaeuin.) 

Latin name ftdea^ which was used for a lyre 
as well as a cithara, is probably the same as 
the Greek (reifies, wliich signifies gut-string. 
The Ij're {dthara or phorminx) was at first 
used in the recitations of epic poetry, though 
it was probably not ployed during the reci- 
tation itself, but only as a prelude before the 
minstrel commenced his story, and in the 
intervals or pauses between the several parts. 
The lyi'C has given its name to a species of 
poetry called lyric ; this kind of poetry was 
originally never recited or sung without the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and sometimes 
Iso of an appropriate dance. 


M AENIANUM, signified, originally, a pro- 
jecting balcony, which was erected 
round the Roman forum, by the censor, C. 
Macnius, b. c. 318, in order to give more 
accommodation to the spectators of the gladia- 
torial combats. Hence balconies in general 
came to he called maeniana, 
mIgIdiS. [Ltra.] 
mAgISTER, which contains the some root 
as mag-da and mag~nua, was applied at Rome 
to persons possessing various Unds of ofiices, 
and especially to the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [Colleoium] ; thus 
magiater aoeietatia was the president of 


the corporation of equites, who farmed the 
taxes at Rome. 

MAGISTER EQUITUM. [Dictator.] 

MAGISTRATUS was a person gui juri di- 
eundo praeerat. The King was originally the 
sole Magistratus ; he had aU the Potestas. 
On the expulsion of the Kings, two Consuls 
A\tre annually appointed, and they were Ma- 
gisti atus. In course of time other Magistra- 
tus were appointed ; namely, dictators, cen- 
sors, praetors, ueililcs, tribunes of the picbs, 
and the decemviri litihua Judicandis.* The 
governors of provinces with the title of pro- 
praetor or proeonsul were also Magistratus. 
The word Magistratus contains the same 
element as inag{tster) and mag{iius) ; and it 
signifies both the person and the office, 
we sec in the phrase ae niagistratu ahdioare. 
The auspicia maxima belonged to the con- 
suls, praetors, and cen«ois, and the minora 
auNi>icia ^to the other nuigjstiatus ; accord- 
ingly the consuls, praetors, and censors were 
called MqjoreSf and they were elected at the 
comitia centuriata ; the other magistratus 
were called Minorcs. The former had the 
impenum, the latter had not. The magistra- 
tus ueic also divided into curules and those 
u ho w ere not curules : the magistratus cu- 
rulcs were the dictator, consuls, iiraetors. 
censors, and the curulo acdilcs, who wore sc 
called, because they had the jus sellao cu- 
rulis. The magistrates were chosen onl 3 
from the patricians in the early republic, bul 
in couise of time the plebeians shared these 
honours, with the exception of that of the 
Interrex : the plebeian magistratus, propmdj 
BO called, w’cre the plebeian acdilcs and the 
trihuni iilchis. 

MAJESTAS pretty nearly corresponds tc 
treason in English law ; but all the offence* 
included under majestos comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the offence* 
included in majestos was the effecting, aiding 
in, or planning the death of a magistratui 
popuU Romani, or of one who had imperiun 
or potestas. Though the phrase crimen ma- 
jeataiis was used, the complete expressior 
was crimen laeaae^ imminutacy diminutae, 
or minutae mqjcstatia. The word majestas, 
consistently with its relation to magl^nua) 
signifies the magnitude or greatness of g 
thing. Accordingly, the phrases me^fcatai 
populi Romani^ imperii mqfestaa, signify tnc 
whole of that which constituted the Roma^ 
state ; in (9ther words, the sovereign powei 
of the Roman state. The expression minuert 
majestatem consequently signifies any act b; 
which this majestas is impaired. In the re- 
publican period the term majeataa laeaa oi 
minxtta was most commonly applied to oas^ 
of a general betraying or surrenderUig w 
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in.iy to the enemy, exciting sedition, and 
generally by his bad conduct in administra- 
tion impairing the majestas of the state. The 
3ld punishment of mojestna -^as perpetual 
interdiction from fire and water. In the 
later imperial period, persona of low condi- 
tion were thrown to wild beasts, or burnt 
alive ; persons of better condition were sim- 
ply put to death. In the early times of the 
republic, every act of a citizen which was 
injurious to the slate or its pcaeo was called 
per^ueltio^ and the oflFcndor {pcrducllia) was 
tried before the populua {populi jHdicio)^ and, 
if convicted, put to death. PerdueZ/w origin- 
ally signified hostis ; and thus the old offence 
of perducllio was equivalent to making war 
an the Roman state. The trial for pcrduellio 
{perduellioni* Judicium) existed to the later 
times of the republic ; but the name seems to 
have almost fallen into disuse, and various 
leges were passed for the purpo-^c §{ deter- 
mining more accurately what should be ma- 
jestas. These were a lex Apulcia, probably 
passed in the fifth consulship of Marius, the 
exact contents of which arc unknown, a lex 
Varia n, c. 91, a lex Coi-nelia passed by L. 
Cornelius Sulla, and the lex Julia, which 
continued under the empire to be the funda- 
mental enactment on this subject. This lex 
Julia is by some attributed to C. Julius Cae- 
sar, and assigned to the year n. c. 48. Under 
the empire the term majestas was applied to 
the person of the reigning Caesar, and we 
find the phrases majestas Augusta, impera- 
toria, and regia. It was, however, nothing 
new to apply the term to the emperor, consi- 
dered in some of his various capacities, for it 
was applied to the raagistratus under the 
republic, as to the consul and praetor. Ho- 
race even addresses Augustus in the terms wir/- 
jesias ttia, but this can hardly be viewed other- 
wise than as a personal compliment, and not 
as said with reference to any of the offices 
which he Jield. 

MALLEOI.US, a hammer, the transverse 
head of which was formed for holding pl^c:h 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
projected slowly, so that it might not be ex- 
tinguished during its flight, upon houses and 
other buildings in order to set them on Arc : 
it was therefore commonly used in sieges 
together with torches and falaricae. 

MALUS. [Navis.] 

^ MANCEPS has the same relation to Man- 
oipium that Auspox has to Auspicium. It is 
properly qui manu capit. But tlie word has 
several special significations. Mancipes were 
they who bid at the public lettings of the 
eensors for the purpose of farming any part 
of the public property. Sometimes the chief 
of the puhlicajil generally are meant by this 


term, as they were no doubt the bidders ard 
gave the security, and then they shared the 
undertaking with others or underlet it. The 
mancipes would accordingly have distinctive 
names according to the kind of revenue wliich 
they took on lease, as Dccumani, JPortitoreg, 
Pecuarii. 

MANCIPAtiO. [Maxcipii'm.] 

MANCiPIUM, MANCIPATIO. Tlieso 
words are used to indicate the formal transfer 
of the ownership of a thing, and are dcriicd 
from the fact that the, person who received 
the thing took hold of it {jnancipaiio diciiur 
quia mnnu rat cn 2 Htur), It was not a simplo 
corxioreal apprehension, but ono w'hich was 
I accompanied with certain forms described by 
Gaius the jurist : — “ Mancipatio is effected 
in the presence of not less than five Avit- 
nesscH, who must be Homan citizens and of 
the age of puberty [iniheres)^ and also in tbo 
prchcncc of another person of the banie status, 
who bolds a pair of brazen scales, and henco 
is called Lihripcns. The purchaser {qui man- 
cipio uceipit)^ taking hold of the thing, ■'lys : 
I affirm that this slave {homo) is m. le Kx 
Juic Quiritium, and he is purchased by mo 
with this piece of money {aes) and bra/en 
scales. He then strikes the scales wi,th tho 
piece of money, and gives it to the seller as a 
symbol of the price (quasi pretii loco),** This 
mode of transfer applied to all free persona 
or slaves, animals or lands, all of which per- 
sons and things w’cro tailed Res Mancipi: 
other things were called Neo Maticipi. Lands 
(praedia) might be thus transferred, though 
the parties to the inaucipatio were n<»t on tho 
lands ; but all other things, w'hich were ob- 
jects of muncipatio, were oiily transfcvnhlc in 
the presence of the parties, because oorpoical 
appi ebensioii was a necessary part of tho 
ceremony. The party who transferred tho 
ownership of a thing pursuant to thcsi' forms 
was said mancipio dare ; he who tliiis ac- 
quired the ownership was said mancipi > acci~ 
pere. The verb mancipare is hoiiu timcs 
used as equivalent to mancipio dare. Man- 
cipium may be used as equivalent to complete 
ownership, and may thus be opposed to uaua 
ViTiH to fructus. Sometimes the word mancl- 
pium signifies a slave, as being one of tho 
res mancipi. 

MANDATUM, often signifies a command 
from a superior to an inferior. Under tho 
empire the mandata principum were tho 
commands and instructions given to govemoxs 
of provinces and others. 

MANIPlJLUS. [ExraciTfs.] 

MANSIO (oTaCfuk), a post-station at tho 
end of a day’s journey. The word is derived 
from mancre, signifying to pass the night at a 
Place in trarelling. On the great EoinanToaiii 
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the mansioxics were at the same distance from 
one another as on those of the Persian empire, 
where such resting-p>.aceB (khans or caravan- 
seras) were first provided, viz. at intervals of 
about 20 English miles. They were originally 
called eastray being probably mere places of en- 
campment formed by making earthen entrench- 
ments. In process of time they included, not 
only barracks and magazines of provisions {hor- 
rea) for the troops, but commodious buildings 
adapted for the reception of travellers of all 
ranks, and even of the emperor himself, if he 
lAkOuld have occasion to visit them. At those 
stations the cisiarii kept gigs for hire and for 
conveying government deapatches. [Cistum ; 
Essedum.] The mansio was under the super- 
intendence of an officer called mansionarius. 

MANl5^BiAE^ [Spolia.] 

MANttMISSIO was the form by which 
filavcB were released from slavery. There 
were three modes by which this was effected, 
namely, Vindicta, Census, and Testamentum. 
Of these the manumissio by vindicta is pro- 
bably the oldest, and perhaps was once the 
only mode of manumission. It is mentioned 
by Livy as in use at an early period ; and, 
indeed, he states that some persons refer the 
origin of the vindicta to the event which he 
relates, and derive its name from Yindicius ; 
the latter part, at least, of the supposition is 
cf no value. The ceremony of the manu- 
missio by the vindicta was as follows : — ^Thc 
master brought his slave before the magis- 
tratus, and stated the grounds {causa) of the 
intended manumission. The lictor of the 
magistratus laid a rod {festuca) on the head 
of the slave, accompanied with certain formal 
words, in which he declared that he was a 
free man ex jure quiritium, that is, vindicavit 
in libertatem. The master in the meantime 
held the slave, and after he had pronounced 
the words hunc homi/iem liberum volo, he 
turned him round and let him go {cmisit e 
fnanu)r whence the general name of the act 
of manumission. The word vindicta itself, 
which is properly the res vindicataj is used 
for festuca by Horace. In the case of the 
census the slave was registered by the censors 
as a citizen with his master’s consent. The 
third mode of manumission was, when a 
master gave liberty to a slave by his will 
{testamentum). The act of manumission 
«Btahli8hed the relation of patronus and 
libertus between the manumissor and the 
manumitted. When manumitted by a citizen, 
the libertus took the pracnomcn and the gen- 
tile name of the manumissor, and became in 
a sense a member of the gens of his patron. 
To these two names he added some other 
name as a cognomen, either some name by 
Whieh he was previously knowi:, or some 


name assumed on the occasion : thus we find 
the names H. Tullius Tiro, F. Tcrentius Afer, 
and other like names. The relation between 
a patronus and libertus is stated under Pa- 
TnoNUB. Before the year b. c. 311, the liber- 
tini had not the suffragium, hut iu that year 
the censor Appius Claudius gave the libertini a 
place in the tribes, and from this time the 
libertini bad the suffragium after they were 
duly admitted on the censors* roll. In the 
year b. c. 304, they were placed in the tribus 
urbanae, and not allowed to perform military 
service. In the censorship of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, B. c. 1G9, they wore placed in one of 
the tribuB urbanae, determined by lot. Sub- 
sequently, by a law of Aemilius Scaurus, 
about B. c. 116, they were restored to the 
four city tribes, and this remained their con- 
dition to the end of ♦he republic, though 
various attempts wrere made to give them a 
better laffrage. A tax was levied on manu- 
mission by a lex Manila, n. c. 357 : it con- 
sisted of the twentieth part of the value of 
the slave, hence called Vicesima. 

MANUS FERREA. [Harpaqo.] 

MARStJPIUM Cfi-apoviruiVt /3aAavTtoi»), a 
purse. The purse used by the ancients was 
commonly a small leathern bag, and was 
often closed by being drawn together at the 
mouth {trvortraarra /SaAdvria). Mercury is 
commonly represented holding one in his 
hand. (Seejjut, p. 63.) 

MARTItrIA (/aoprupta), signifies strictly 
the deposition of a witness in a court of jus- 
tice, though the word is applied metaphori- 
cally to all kinds of testimony. At Athens 
none but freemen could be witnesses. The 
incapacity of women may be inferred from 
the general policy of the Athenian law, and 
the absence of any example in the orators 
where a woman’s evidence is produced. The 
same observation applies to minors. Slaves 
were not allowed to give evidence, unless 
upon examination by torture (fiaaavo^). Citi- 
zens who had been disfranchised (^Ti/i.iofxevot) 
could not appear as witnesses (any more than 
as jurors or plaintiffs) in a court of justice ; 
for they had lost all honourable rights and 
privileges. But there was no objection to 
alien freemen. The party who desired the evi- 
dence of a witness, summoned h2m to attend 
for that purpose. The summons was called 
vp6aKKr}<rit. If the witness promised to 
attend abd failed to do so, ho was liable to an 
action culled fitKij AeiTrofuipTvpi'ov. Whether 
he promised or not, he waa bound to attend, 
and if his absence caused injury to the party, 
he was liable to an action (SCiai fikifitis'). The 
attendance of the witness was first required 
at the ai/a#epi<ri 9 , where he was to zuake hif 
deposition before the superintending inagia« 
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atitc (jiyefuav fiiKoonjptov). The party in 
irhosc favour he appeared, generally wrote 
ihe deposition at home upon a whitened hoard 
ir tablet (\tXrvinaimerov ypofL/tareiotf^ which 
he brought -with him to the magi‘?trate’B 
affice, and, when the witness had deposed 
thereto, put into the box (ex‘>'‘>s) in wliich 
all the documents in the cause were depo- 
sited. An oath was usually taken by the 
witness at the ara/cpia-t?, where he was sworn 
by the opposite party at an altar. The wit- 
ness, whether he had attended before the 
magistrate or not, w'as obliged to be present 
at the trial, in order to confirm his testi- 
mony. The only cxceiition was, when he 
was ill or out of the country, in whi( h case 
n commission might bo sent to examine him. 
[Ecmabtyhia.] All evidence was produced 
by the party during his own speech, the 
KAetf/vSpa being stopped for that purpose. 
The witness was called by an ofifter of the 
court, and mounted on the raised platform 
(^p^fjLo) of the speaker, while his deposition 
was read over to him by the clerk ; he then 
signified his assent, either by express words, 
or bowing his head in silence. — We conclude 
by noticing a few expressions. Maprupeii' 
Tivt is to testify in favour of a man, Kara, 
p.apTvpflv Tivoi to testify against. Mapru- 
pea-dai to call to witness (a word used poeti- 
cally), fiiofiapTvpefftfat and sometimes em/xap- 
Tvpe<^ai Tovt TrapdvTas, to call upon those who 
arc present to take notice of W'hat passes, with 
a view to give evidence. H'evSofiapTvpeii' and 
cTTiopKcIi/ are never used indifferently, which 
affords some proof that testimony was not 
necessarily on oath. The /xaprus (w'itncss in 
the cause) is to be distinguished from the 
leXijTTjp or xXijTtop, who merely gave evidence | 
of the summons to appear. 

MASTlGOi’IlOltl or MASTIGONOMI 
^paariyoipopoL or /laovtyovdjxoi), the name of 
the lower police oflacers in the Greek states, 
who carried into execution the corporal 
punishments inflicted by the higher magis- 
trates. In the theatre the mastigophori pre- 
served order, and wrere stationed for this 
purpose in the orchestra, near the thymcle. 
In the Olympic games the pa^fiovxoi per- 
formed the same duties. At Athens they 
were discharged by the public slaves, called 
bownnen (TofdTot), or Scythians Q^vOcu). 
[Demosu.] 

AIATKRFAMILIAS. [MATiiiJfONruM.] 

MATRALIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 11th of June, in honour of 
the goddess Mater Matuta, whose temple 
stood in the Forum Boarium. It was cele- 
brated only by Roman matrons, and the 
saertfioes offered to the goddess consisted of 
cakes baked in pots of earthenware. Slaves 


were not allowed to take part In the solem- 
nities, or to enter the texniile of the goddess. 
One slave, however, w’as admitted by the 
matrons, but only to be exposed to a humi- 
liating treatment, for one of the matrons gave 
her a blow on the check, and then sent her 
away from the temple. The matrons on this 
occasion took with them the children of their 
sisters, but not their own, held them in their 
arms, and prayed for their welfare. 

MATROnALIA, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juuo 
Lucina. Hence Horace says, “ Martiis cae- 
lebs quid agam Kalcndis.'* 

MATRIMONIUM NUPTIAE (yapoc), 
marriage. (1) Greek. The ancient Greek 
legislators considered the relation of marriage 
as a matter not merely of private, but also of 
public or general interest. This was par- 
ticularly the case at Sparta, wdicre proceed- 
ings might he taken against those who mar- 
ried too late or unsuitably, as well as against 
those who did not marry at all. But inde- 
pendent of public considerations, there were 
also private or personal reasons, peculiar to 
the ancients, which made marriage an obli- 
gation. One of these wras the duty incum- 
bent upon cveiy individual to provide for a 
continuance of representatives to succeed 
himself us ministeis of the liivinity ; and 
another w^as the desire ff’lt b> almost every 
one, not merely to perpetuate Ids own name, 
but to leave some one who might make the 
customary offerings at his giavc. Wo arc 
told that with this mow childless persons 
sometimes adopted children. The choice of 
a wife among the ancients was but rarely 
grounded upon affection, and scarcely ever 
could have been the result of previous ac- 
quaintance or familiarity. In many cases a 
father chose for his son a bride whom the 
latter had never seen, or compelled him to 
marry for the sake of checking his extrava- 
gances. By the Athenian laws a citizen w'os 
not allow'cd to marry with a foreign woman, 
nor conversely, under very severe penalties, 
but proximity by blood (ayxurrtio), or con- 
sanguinity (ovyyei'eia), was not, witlf some 
few exceptions, a bar to marriage in any 
part of Greece ; direct lineal descent was. 
At Athens the most important preliminary 
to marriage was the betrothal (eyyi;i;<r«), 
which was in fact indispensable to the com- 
plete validity of a marriage contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian 
(o Kvptov) of the bride elect, and attended by 
the relatives of both parties as witnesses. 
The wife’s dowry was settled at the betrothal. 
On the day before the ffamos, or marriage» 
or sometimes on the day itself, certain sacri- 
fices or offerings (wpore^tta yd^uav or spo- 
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ydutia') were made to the gods who presided 
over marriage. Another ceremony of almost 
general observance on the wedding day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in water fetched from some particular foun> 
tain, whence, as some think, the custom of 
placing the figure of a kovrpo^opoi or “ water 
carrier” over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bride was generally conducted from her fa- 
ther's to the house of the bridegroom at night- 
fall, in a chariot oftaf^s) drawn by a pair 
mules or oxen, and furnished with a kind 
of couch (»eAti'is) as a seat. On cither side of 
her sat the bridegroom and one of his most 
intimate friends or relations, who from his 
office was called the pa7’anymph (irapdin/p.<l>o9 
or wp^^vnji ') ; but as he rode in the car- 
riage (oxnH^a) with the bride and bridegroom, 
he was sometimes called the irapoxo9. The 
nuptial procession was probably accom- 
nanied, according to circumstances, by a 
number of persons, some of whom carried 
the nuptial torches. Both bride and bride- 
groom (the former veiled) were decked out 
in their best attire, with chaplets on their 
heads, and the doors of their houses were 
hung with festoons of ivy and bay. As 
the bridal procession moved along, the 
hymenaean song was sung to the accompa- 
niment of Lydian flutes, even in olden times, 
as beautifully described by Homer, and the 
married pair received the greetings .and 
‘congratulations of those who met them. 
After entering the bridegroom's house, Into 
which the bride was probably conducted by 
his mother, hearing a lighted torch, it was 
customary to shower sweetmeats pp on them 
(•caraxvo’/aara), as emblems of plenty and 
prosperity. After this came the nuptial 
feast, to which the name gamos was pai ticu- 
larly applied ; it was generally given in the 
house of the bridegroom or his parents ; and 
besides being a festive meeting, served other 
and more important purposes. There was 
no publio rite, whether civil or religious, 
connected with the celebration of marriage 
amongst the ancient Greeks, and therefore 
no public record of its solemnisation. Tills 
deficiency then was supplied by the mar- 
riage feast, for the guests were of course 
oompetent to prove the fact of a marriage 
having taken place. To this feast, contrary 
to the usual practice amongst the Greeks, 
women were invited as well ds men; but 
they seem to have sat at a separate table, 
with the bride still veiled amemgst them. 
At the conclusion of this feast she was con- 
ducted by her husband into the bridal 
ohambor ; and a law of Solon required that 
nn entering it they should eat a quince to- 


gether, as if to indicate that their conver- 
sation ought to bo sweet and agreeable. 
The song called the Mpithalamiurh was then 
sung before the doors of the bridal chamber. 
The day after the marriage, the first of the 
bride's residence in her new abode, was 
called the epaxdia (evavAia) ; on which their 
friends sent the customary presents to the 
newly married couple. On another day, 
the apaulia (diravXia), perhaps the second 
after marriagu, the bridegroom left his house, 
to lodge apart from his wife at his father's- 
in-law. Some of the presents made to the 
bride by her husband and friends were called 
anaeahjpteria (avaKxkviTTqpta), as being given 
on the occasion of the bride first apx>caring 
unveUed : they were piobably given on the 
epauHat or day after the marriage. Another 
ceremony observed after marriage was the 
sacrifice which the husband offered up on 
the occtlAion of his bride being registered 
amongst his own phratorcs. The above ac- 
count refers to Athenian customs. — At Sparta 
the betrothal of the bride by her father or 
guardian (/cvpto?) was requisite as a preli- 
minary of marriage, as well ns at Athens. 
Another custom peculiar to the Spartans, 
and a relic of ancient times, was the seizui'O 
of the bride by her intended husband, but of 
course with the sanction of her parents or 
guardians. She was not, however, imme- 
diately domiciled in her husband's bouse, 
but cohabited with him for some time clan- 
destinely, till ho brought her, and frequently 
her mother also, to his home. — The Greeks, 
generally speaking, entertained little regard 
for the female character. They consiileiod 
women, in fact, as decidedly inferior to men, 
qualified to discharge only the subordinate 
functions in life, and rather necessary us 
helpmates than agreeable as companions. 
To these notions female education for the 
most part corresponded, and in fact con- 
firmed them ; it did not supply the elegant 
accomplishments and refinement of manners 
which permanently engage the affections, 
when other attractions have passed away. 
Aristotle states, that the relation of man t j 
woman is that of the governor to the sub- 
ject ; and Plato, that a woman’s virtue may 
be summed up in a few words, for she has 
only to manage the house well, keeping wbat 
there is in it, and obeying her huqj^nd. 
Among t\m Dorians, however, and especially 
at Sparta, women enjoyed much more esti- 
mation than in the rest of Greece. — (2) Rd- 
.UAN. A legal Roman marriage was called 
jxtstae nuptiaCy jusium matrimonium, as being 
conformable tojiu (civile) or to law. A legal 
marriage was either Cfum cowventione itatorie 
in manum viri or it was without this CQDi* 
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Tentio. liut both foi-ms of marriage agreed 
In this : there must be conuubium between 
the parties, and consent. The legal conse- 
quences as to the power of the father over 
his children were the same in both. Connu- I 
Hum is merely a term which comprehends I 
all the conditions of a legal marriage. Gc- | 
ncrally it may be stated, that there was only 
connubium between Roman citizens ; the 
cases in which it at any time existed between 
parties, not both Roman citizens, were ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. Originally, or 
at least at one period of the republic, there 
was no connubium between the patricians 
and the plebeians; but this was altered by 
the Lex Canuleia (b. c. 445.)» which allowed 
connubium between persons of those two 
classes. There were various degi'ees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, within which there 
was no connubium. An illegal union of a 
male and female, though affecting to:t)e, was 
not a marriage : the man had no legal wife, 
and the children had no legal father : conse- 
quently they were not in the power of their 
reputed father. The mai-riage Cum convene 
Hone differed from that Sine conventione., in 
the relationship which it effected between the 
husband and the wife; the marriage cum 
conventione was a necessary condition to 
make a woman a materfamilias. By the 
marriage cum conventione, the wife passed 
into the familia of her husband, and w'us to 
him in the relation of a daughter, or, as it 
was expressed, in manum convenit. In the 
marriage sine conventione, the wife’s rela- 
tion to her own familia remained as before, 
and she was merely uxor. “ ITxoj't^^ says 
Cicero, “ is a genus of which there arc two 
species; one is materfamilias^ quae in ma- 
num convenit ; the other is uxov only.” Ac- 
cordingly, a materfamilias is a wife who is in 
monn, and in the familia of her husband. A 
wife not in manu was not a member of her 
husband’s familia, and therefore the term 
could not apply to her. Matrona was pro- 
perly a wife not in monu, and equivalent to 
uxor ; and she was called matrona before she 
had any children. But these words are not 
always used in these their original and 
proper meanings. It does not appear that 
any forms were requisite in the marriage 
sine conventione; and apparently the evi- 
dence of such marriage was cohabitation ma- 
trimonii causa. The matrimonii oau|a might 
be proved by various kinds of evidence. In 
Ibe case of a marriage cum oonventiono, . 
there were three forms, 1. Caws, 2. JTor- 
reum, and 3. Ooemptw. — 1. Marriage was 
effected by if a woman lived with a 

man for a whole year os his wife ; and this 
wa« bj analogy to usuoaptlon of movables 


generally, in which uaus for one year gave 
ownership. The Law of the Twelve Tables pro* 
vided, that if a woman did not wish to come 
into the manus of her husband in this man- 
ner, she should absent herself from him 
annually for three nights {trinoctium) and so 
break the usus of the year. 2. Farreum woe 
a form of marriage, in which certain words 
were used in the presence of ten witnesses, 
and were accompanied by a certain religious 
ceremony. In which panis farreus was em- 
ployed ; and hence this form of marriage was 
also called confarreatio. It appears that 
certain priestly offices, such as that of Fla- 
meu Dialis, could only be held by those who 
were born of parents who had been man'ied 
by this ceremony {confarreati parent es). 3. 
Coemptio was effected by mancipatio, and 
consequently the -wife was in inancipio. 
[Mancipium.] a woman who was cohabit- 
ing with a man as ux6r, might come into his 
manus by this ceremony, in which case the 
coemptio was said to be matrimonii causa, 
and she who was formerly uxor bccamo 
apud maritum Jiliae loco. Sponsalia wei'O 
not an unusual preliminary of marriage, but 
they were not necessary. — The sponsalia wc;o 
an agreement to marry, made in such form 
as to give each party a right of action 
in case of non-performance, and the offend- 
ing iiaity was condemned in such damages 
as to the judex seemed jusf. The woman 
who was promised in marriage was accord- 
ingly called sponsat which is equivalent to- 
promissa; the man who was engaged to 
marry was called spoyisxis. — The sponsalia 
were of course not binding, if the parties 
consented to waive tbc contract. Sometimes 
a present was made by the future husband to 
the future wife by way of earnest {arrha^ 
arrha sponsahtia), or, as it was called, prop- 
ter nuptias donatio, — The consequences of 
marriage were — 1. The power of the father 
over the children of the marriage, which was 
a completely new relation, an effect indeed 
of marriage, but one which had no influence 
over the relation of the husband and wife, 
[Patria Potestas.] 2. The liabilities ‘of 
either of the parties to the punishments 
affixed to the violation of the marriage tmion. 
[Adulteuium ; Divobtium.] 3. The relation 
of husband and wife with respect to property. 
[Dos.] When marriage was dissolved, the 
parties to it might maa'ry again ; but opinion 
considered it more decent for a woman not 
to marry again. A woman was required by 
usage {mos) to wait a year before she con- 
tracted a second marriage, on the pain of 
infamia. — It remains to describe the custom* 
and rites which were observed by the Ro- 
mans at marriages. After the parties had 
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aerecd to marry and the persona in -whose 
potostas they were had consented, a meeting 
of friends was sometimes held at the hou-^c 
of the maiden for the purpose of settling the 
marriageMSontract, -which was written on 
tablets, and signed by both parties. The 
woman after she had promised to become 
the wife of a man was called apotisa^ pacia^ 
dicta^ or sperata. It appears that, at least 
during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the finger of his betrothed, as a 
pledge of his fidelity. This ring was pro- 
bably, like all rings at this time, worn on 
the left hand, and on the finger nearest to 
the smallest. The last point to be fixed was 
the day on which the mari’iage was to l.ike 
place. The llomans believed that certain 
days were unfortunate for the performance 
of the marriage rites, cither on account of 
the religioua character of those days them- 
selves, or on account of the days by which 
they were followed, as the Avonian had to 
perform certain religious iitcs on the day 
after her wedfling, which could not take 
place on a dies ater. Days not suitable for 
entering upon matrimony were the calends, 
nones, and idea of every month, all dies atn, 
the whole months of May and February, and 
a great number of festivals. On the wedding- 
day, which in the early times -w'as n''ver 
fixed upon without consulting the auspices, 
the bride was dressed in a long white robe 
-vidth a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands. 
This dress was called tunica recta^ and was 
bound round the waist with a girdle [corona^ 
cingulum^ or zona), which the husband had 
to untie in the evening. The bridal veil, 
called Jlammeum, was of a bright yello-w 
colour, and her shoes likewise. Her hair 
was divided on this occasion -with the point 
of a spear. The bride was conducted to the 
house of her husband in the evening. She 
was taken with apparent violence from the 
arms of her mother, or of the person wdio 
had to give her away. On her way she wms 
accompanied by three boys dressed in the 
praetexta, and W'hose fathers and mothers 
were still alive {patrimi et mairimi). One 
of them carried before her a torch of white 
thorn (spina), or, according to others, of 
pine wood.; the two others walked by her 
side, supporting her by the arm. The bride 
herself carried a distal and a spindle, with 
wool. A boy called camilltts carried in a 
covered vase (cumera^ cumcrum^ or camil~ 
lum), the so-called utensils of the bride and 
pla^hlngs for children {cr^ntndia)- Besides 
these persons who officiated on the occasion, 
the procession was attended by a numerous 
train of friends, both of the bride and the 
bridegroom. 'When tbe procession arrived 


at the house of the bridegroom, the door oj 
which was adorned with garlands and fiowers, 
the bride was earned across the threshold bj 
pro7tubif i. c. men who had been married 
to only one woman, that she might noi 
knock against it with her foot, which would 
have been an evil omen. Before she entered 
the house, she wound wool around the door 
posts of her new residence, and anointed 
them with lard [adf'ps suillus) or wolf’s fat 
(adeps Itipinus). The husband received hei 
with fire and water, which the woman had 
to touch. This was cither a symbolic puri 
fication, or a symbolic expression of vrelcomc 
as the intcrdicerc aqua et igni was the for- 
mula for banishment. The bride saluted hei 
busband with the words : ubi tu Cairn, egt 
Caia. After she had entered the house witl 
aistaff and spindle, sbe was placed upon £ 
sheep-skin, and here the keys of the hous( 
wore ticlivcred into her hands. A repas 
(coena nuptialis) given by the husband t< 
the -whole train of relatives and friends wh( 
accompanied the bride, generally concludec 
the Roleiimity of the day. Many anciem 
M'riters mention a very popular song, Tala 
srus or Talassio, which was sung at wed 
dings ; but whether it -w'as sung during thi 
lepast or during the procession is not quit< 
clear, tliough we may infer from the stor: 
lespecting the origin of the song, that it wai 
sung while the procession was advancinf 
towards the house of the husband. It maj 
easily bo imagined that a solemnity like tha 
of marriage did not take place among thi 
j merry and humorous Italians -without j 
variety of jests and railleries, and th( iu)cien 
-writers mention songs which were sung be 
fore the door of the bridal apartment by girls 
after the company had left. These song 
were probably the old Fcsccnnina [Fescek 
winaJ, and are frequently called Epithalamia 
At the end of the repast the bride was con 
ducted by matrons who had not had mor 
than one husband (pronuhac), to the Icctu 
gonialib in the atrium, which was on thi 
occasion magnificently adorned and strewet 
with flowers. On the following day th 
husband sometimes gave another entertain 
ment to his friends, which was called repotia 
and the woman, who on this day undertool 
the management of the house of her bus 
band, had to perform certain religious rites 
on whieh account, as was observed above, i 
was necessary to select a day for the mar 
riage which was not followed by a dies atez 
These rites probably consisted of sacrifices t 
the Dii Penates. The position of a Bomai 
woman alter marriage was very differen 
from that of a Greek woman. The Bomu 
presided over the whole household ; edu 
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oatcd her children, 'watched over and pre- 
serred the honour of the house, and as the 
materfamilias sho shared the honours and 
respect shown to her hushnnd. Far from 
being condned like the Gi*cck women to a 
distinct apartment, the Homan matron, at 
least during the better centuries of the re- 
public, occupied the most important part of 
the house, the atrium. 

MAUSOlEUM (MauffwXeroi/), signified ori- 
ginally the sepulchre of Mav solus ^ which was 
a magnificent monument erected at Halicar- 
nassus B. c. 353, by Artemisia, the widow of 
Mausolus. (See Classical T)ict,y art,Aite- 
misia.) It was adorned with beautiful works 
of art, and was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The word Mausoleum 
was used by the Homans as a generic name 
for any magnificent sepulchral edifice. Mau- 
Bolua, the dynast of Cana, having died in 
B. c. 353, his queen Artemisia evinefed her 
sorrow by observing his funeral rites with 
the most expensive splendour, and by com- 
mencing the erection of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to him at Halicarnassus, which should 
surpass any thing the -woild had yet seen. 
The building extended 63 feet from north to 
south, being shorter on the fronts, and its 
whole circuit was 411 feet (or, according to 
the liamberg IMS., 440) ; it rose to the height 
of 25 cubits (37^ feet) ; and was surrounded 
by 36 columns. This p irt of the building was 
called Pteron. It avus adorned AVith sculptures 
in relief, on its eastern face by Sco])as, on dho 
northern by Bryaxis, on the southern by 
Timotheus, on the western by Leochares. 
Above this pteroji was a jiyramid equal to it 
in height, diminishing by 24 steps to its ] 
summit, which was surmounted by the mar- 
ble quadriga made by Pythis. The total 
height, including this ornament, was 140 
feet. In the Homan Mausolca the form 
chiefly employed was that of a succession of 
terraces in imitation of the rogus. Of these 
the most celebrated were those of Augustus 
and of Hadrian ; the latter of which, stripped 
of its ornaments, still forms the fortress of 
modem Home (the castle of S. Angelo) ; but 
of the other, which was qn a still larger 
scale, and which was considered as one 
of the most magnificent buildings of Au- 
gustus, there are only some insignifleont 
ruins. 

MEDIastIni, the name g^iven to slares, 
UB^ for any common purpose. The name is 
chiefly given to certain slaves belonging to 
the familia rustica, but it is also applied some- 
times to slaves in the city. 

M^DIMNUS the principal dry 

measure of the Greeks. It was used espe- 
elally for measuring com. The Attic medim- 


nuR was equal to nix Homan modii. For its 
subdivisions see Tables at the end. [Mivtrk- 
TEs; Choenix ; Xestes ; CorvEA.] 

MfiDIX TUTICUS, the name of the eu- 
promc magistrate among the Oncan people. 
Medix appears to have signified a magistrate 
of any kind, and tuticus to have been eqidva- 
lent to magnus or summus. Livy, thcrefoie, 
in calling the medix tuticus the summus ma^ 
gistraiusy gives a literal translation of the word. 

MEGALESIA, MEGALEXSIA, or MEGA- 
LENSES LUDT, a festival with games, cele- 
brated at Home in the month of April and m 
honour of the great mother of tiic gods 
(Cj'bcle, ptyakt) 0tos, whence the festival 
derived its name). The statue of the goddess 
was brought to Home from Pessinus in n. c. 
203, and the day of its arrival was solemnised 
with a magnificent procession, lectisternia, 
and games, and great numbers of pcojile car- 
ried presents to the goddess on the Capitol. 
The regular celebration of the Megalcsia, 
however, did not begin till twelve years later 
(n. c. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and oidered to bo built in «. c. 203, 
was completed and dedicated by M. Junius 
Brutus. The festival lasted for six <lays, 
beginning on the 4th of April. The season of 
this festivsil, like that of the' whole month in 
which it took place, was full of general i*o- 
joicings and fcastmg. It was customary for 
the wealthy Homans on this occasion to in- 
vite one another mutually to their repasts. 
The games \v hich were helel at the Mogalesia 
were purely hcenic, and not eirccnscs. They 
were at first held on the Palatine, in front of 
the temple of the goddess, but afterwards 
also in the theatres. The day which was 
especially set ap.irt for the performance of 
scenic plays was the third of the festival. 
Slaves were not permitted to bo present at 
the games, and the magistrates appeared 
dressed in a purple toga and praetexta,^ 
whence the proverb, purpura Mcgalcnsis. 
The games were under the superintciidenco 
of the cnrulc acdilcs, and wc know that four 
of the extant plays of Terence were performed 
at the Megalesia. 

MEMBEANA. [Libeb.] 

MENSA (rpaTrefa), a table. The simplest 
kind of table was a round one with three 
legs, called in Greek rpiirovs. Tables, how- 
ever, must usually have had four legs, as the 
etymology of rpuTre^a, the common word for 
table, indicates. For the houses of the opu- 
lent, tables were made of the most valuable 
and beautiful kinds of wood, especially of 
maple, or of the citrus of Africa, which was 
a species of cypress or juniper. As the table 
was not large, it was usual to place the dishoi 
and the rarioua kinds of meat upon an^ 
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tlien to bring it thus famished to the place 
where the guests were reclining. On many 
occasions, indeed, each guest cither had a 
small table to himself, or the company was 
divided into parties of two or three, with a 
separate tabic for each party, as is distinctly 
represented in the cut under Symposium. 
Hence wo have such phrases as mensam ap- 
ponere or ojpponcre, and nicnsam auferrt or 
removere. The two principal courses of a 
deipnon and coenoy or a Greek and Homan 
dinner, were called respectively irputTri rpd- 
Tre^a, Sevrepa rpaire^a, and mrnsa primOy 
fnensa secunda. [Coena ; Deipnon.] 

MENBlllil, MENSULAHII, or NCMU- 
LAllII, a kind of public bankers at Home 
who were appointed by the state ; they were 
distinct from the argentarii, who were com- 
mon bankers, and did bubincss on their own 
uccount. [Auoentauii.] The mensarii had 
their tables or banks i^mensae) like oiilinary 
bankers, in the forum, and in the name of 
the acrarium they offered ready money to 
debtors who could give security to the state 
for it. Such an expediency was devised by 
the state only in times of great distress. The 
first time that mensarii [quinqueviri mensam) 
were appointed was in n. c. 352, at the time 
when the plebeians were so deeply involved 
in debt, that they were obliged to borrow 
money from new creditors in order to pay 
the old ones, and thus ruined themselves 
completely. On this occasion they were also 
authorised to ordain that cattle or land should 
be received as payment at a fair valuation. 
^Vlth the exception of this first time, they 
appear during the time of the republic to 
have always been ttinmviri mensarii. One 
class of mensarii, however (perhaps an in- 
ferior order), the mensularii or numularii, 
«ecm to have been permanently employed by 
the state, and these must be meant when we 
read, that not only the acrarium, but also 
private individuals, dc])ositcd in their hands 
flums of money which they had to dispose of. 

MENSIS. [CALENnAnivM.] 

MERENDA. [Coena.] 

METAE. [Circus.] 

METALLUM ip.€raXX.ov)y a mine and metal. 
The metals which have been known from the 
earliest period of which we have any informa- 
tion are those which were long distinguished 
as the seven principal metals, namely, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, and mercury. 
If to this list wo add the compound of gold 
and silver called electruniy the compound of 
copper and tin called (bronze), 

and steel, we h^ive, in all probability, a com- 
plete list of the metals known to the Greeks 
snd Homans, with the exception of zinc, 
which they do not seem to have known as a 


metal, but only in its ores, and of brass, 
which they regarded as a sort of bronze. The 
early Greeks were no doubt ebiefiy indebted 
for a supply of the various metals to the 
commerce of the Phoenicians, who procured 
them principally from Arabia and Spain, and 
tin from our own island and the East. They 
were perfectly acquainted with the processes 
of smelting the metal from the ore, and of 
forging heated ma.>ses into the required 
shapcG, by the aid of the hammer and tongs. 
The smith’s instruments were the anvil 
(jaxpLiiiv) with the block on which it rested 
(oKfioOeror), the tongs (TrupaypTj), and the 
hammer (paiorrip, o-<f)vpa). The advances 
made in the ait of metallurgy in subse- 
quent times are chit fly connected with the 
imiirovements in the art of statuary. The 
method of working, ns described in Homer, 
seems have long prevailed, namely by 
beating out lumps of tiic material into the 
form proposed, and afterwards fitting the 
pieces together hy means of pins or keys. 
It W’as called crt^tupiJA-aroi/, from a-<f>upa, a 
hammer. The next mode, among the Greeks, 
of executing metal works seems to have 
been by plating upon a nucleus, or general 
form, of wood — a practice which was em- 
ployed also by the Egyptians. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine at what date 
the casting of metal was introduced. Ac- 
cording to the statements of Pausanias and 
Pliny, the art of casting in bronze and in 
iron was invented by Hhoecus and Thcodorus 
of Samos, who probably lived in the fc»ixth 
and fifth centuries before our era. 

METOICI (p-^TotKoi), the name by which, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the 
resident aliens were designated. Thc^ must 
be distinguished from such strangers as made 
only a transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
characteristic of a metoicusy that he resided 
permanently in the city. No city of Greece 
perhaps had such a number of resident aliens 
as Athens, since none afforded to strangers so 
many facilities for carrying on mercantile 
business, or a more agreeable mode of living. 
In the ecus as instituted by Demetrius Phale- 
rcus (d. c. 309), the number of resident aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number 
women and children were probably not in- 
cluded. The jealousy with which the citizens 
of the ancient Greek republics kept theii 
body clear of intruders, is also manifest in 
tlieir regulations concerning aliens. How- 
ever long they might have resided in Athens, 
they were always regarded as Btrangers, 
whence they are sometimes called an£ 
to remind them of their position, they had or 
some occasions to perform certain degrading 
services for the Athenian citizens [Htdrxa- 
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fhoria]. These services were, however, in 
"all probability not intended to hurt the feel- 
ings of the aliens, but were simply acts sym- 
bolical of their relation to the citizens. Aliens 
were not allowed to acquire landed property 
in the state they had chosen for their resi- 
dence, and were consequently obliged to live 
in hired houses or apartments. As they did 
not constitute a part of the state, and were 
yet in constant intercourse and commerce with 
its members, every alien was obliged to select 
a citizen for his patron (trpotrTa-njs), who was 
not only the mediator between them and the 
state, through whom alone they could trans- 
act any legal business, whether private or 
public, but was at the same time answerable 
(«yyv)jr»}?) to the state for the conduct of his 
client. On the other hand, however, the 
state allowed the aliens to carry on all kinds 
of industry and commerce under the protec- 
tion of the law ; in fact, at Athens nearly all 
business was in the hands of aliens, who on 
this account lived for tlic most part in the 
Pcii'accus. Each family of aliens, whether 
they availed themselves of the privilege of 
carrying on any mercantile business or not, 
had to pay an annual tax (^(xeToUiov or fej'ocd) 
of twelve drachmae, or if the head of the 
family w’as a widow, of only six drachmae. 
If aliens did not pay this tax, or if the 3 ' 
assumed the right of citizens, and probably 
also in caso they refused to select a patron, 
they not only forfeited the protection of the 
state, blit were sold as slaves. Extraordinary 
taxes and liturgies (eIcr«^opat and AetTowp-ytot) 
devolved upon aliens no less than upon citi- 
zens. The aliens were also obliged, like 
citizen^ to serve in the rcguhu' armies and 
in the licot, both abroad and at home, for the 
defence of the city. Those aliens who were 
exempt from the burthens peculiar to their 
class were called isotelea (iaortKeU'). They 
had not to pay the fteroucioi/ (dre^eia /xerot- 
ic lov), were not obliged to choose a irpooTdrtjff ] 
and in fact enjoyed all the rights of citizens, 
except those of a political nature. Their con- 
dition was termed torore'Aeia, and io’oiroAircia. 

METOPA or METOPfi (/xerdjnj), the name 
applied to each of the spaces between the 
triglyphs in the frieze of the Doric order, and 
by metonymy to the sculptured ornament 
with which those spaces were filled up. In 
the original significance of the parts the tri- 
glyphs represent the ends of the cross-beams 
or joists which rested on the architrave ; the 
beds of these beams were called owai, and 
hence the spaces between them fierdvac. 
Originally they were left open ; next they 
were filled up with plain slabs, as in the 
piopylaca at Eleusis, and many other build- 
ings, and lastly, but still at an early period. 


they were adorned with sculptures either in 
low or high reUef. The metopes from the 
Parthenon in the British Museum are 
adorned with sculptures in high relief. 

METRETES (/xerpT/n}?), the principal Greek 
liquid measure. The Attic metretes was equal 
in capacity to the amphora, containing 8 
galls. 7*365 pints, English. See the Tables. 
[Chous : Cuoexix ; Xestes ; Cotyla.] 

METROPOLIS. [CoLONiA.] 

MILIARE, MILLlAlliUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (/xiAtov), the Roman mile, con- 
sisted of 1000 paces (passus) of 5 feet each, 
and was therefore =5000 feet. Taking the 
Roman foot at ll‘CI96 English inches [i*Es], 
the Roman mile would be 1618 English 
yards, or 112 yards less than the English 
statute mile. The most common toim for 
the mile is m?/lc pasauum, or only the initials 
M. r. ; sometimes the word pnssuum is omit- 
ted. The Roman mile contained 8 Greek 
stadia. The mile-stones along the Roman 
roads were called millxaria. They were also 
called lapides , thus we have ad tertium lapi~ 
dem (or without the word lapidem) for 3 
miles from Rome. Augustus erected a gilt 
pillar in the Forum, where the princij)al 
roads terminated, wliich was called milha~ 
rium aurcum ; but the miles were not 
reckoned from it, but from the gates of the 
city. Such central marks •'ppear to have 
been common in the puncipal cities of the 
Roman empire, 'J'he ** London-stone ” in 
Cannon-street is supposed to have marked 
the centre of the Roman roads in Britain. 

MIMUS (jAipoiX the name by w'hich, in 
Greece and at Rome, a species of the drama 
was designated, though the Roman mimus 
differed essentially from the Greek. The 
Greek mimus seems to have originated among 
the Greeks of Sicily and southern Italy, and 
to have consisted originally of extemporary 
representations or imitations of ridiculous 
occurrences of common life at certain festi- 
vals. At a later period these rude repre- 
sentations acquired a more artistic form, 
which was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection by Sophron of Syracuse (about b. c. 
420). He wrote his pieces in the poimlar 
dialect of the Dorians and a kind of rhythmi- 
cal prose. Among the Romans the word 
mimus was applied to a species of dramatic 
plays as woU as to the persons who acted in 
them. It is certain that the Romans did not 
derive their mimus from the Greeks In 
southern Italy, but that it was of native 
growth. The Greek mimes were written is 
prose, and the name ftt/xos was never applied 
to an actor, but if used of a person It signified 
one who made grimaces. The Roman mimea 
were imitations of foolish and mostly U- 
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deoent occurrences, and scarcely differed from 
oomedy except in consisting more of gestures 
and mimicry than of spoken dialogue. At 
Eomc such mimes seem originally to have been 
exhibited at funerals, where one or more per- 
sons (mimi) represented in a burlesque manner 
the life of tbe deceased. If there were several 
mimi, one of them, or their leader, was called 
arohimimus. These coarse and ind(‘eent por- 
fbTmanceshad greater charms for the Homans 
than the regular dnima. They were performed 
on the stage as farces after tragedies, and 
during the empire they gradually supplanted 
the place of the Atellanac. It was peculiar to 
the actors in these mimes, to wear neither 
masks, the cothurnus, nor the socciis, whence 
theyjire sometimes called planipedes, 

MINA. [Talentum.] 

MIllMILLONES. [GLADiATonis.] 
MISSIO. [Exvncnus.j 
MISSio. [Gladiatoius.] 

MITllA (jiiTfiaX in general a band of any 
kind, and specifically, (1) A belt or girdle 
worn by warriors round the waist. [Zona.] — 
[2) A broad band of cloth worn round the 
Head, to which the name of anadema was 
sometimes given. [Coma.] 

MODUJS, the principal dry measure of 
the Homans, was equal to one-third of the 
amphora, and therefore contained nearly two 
gallons English. (Sec the Tables.) The 
modius was one-sixth of the medimnus. 

MOLA (mvAos), a mill. All mills were an- 
ciently made of stone, the kind used being a 
volcanic trachyte or porous lava {pyrites^ 
ailices, piimirrns). Every mill consisted of 
two essential parts, the upper mill-stone, 
which was moveable {catillua, ovos, to tVt- 
and the lower, which was fixed and 
by much the larger of the two. Hence a 
mill is sometimes called molae in the plural. 
The principal mills mentioned by ancient 
authors are the following ; — I. The hand- 
mill, or quern, called mo/a man'uaria^ veraa^ 
tiliSf or trusatilia. The hand-mills were 
worked among the Greeks and Homans by 
slaves. Their pistrinum was consequently 
proverbial as a place of painful and degrading 
labour ; and this toil was imposed principally 
on women. II. The cattle-mill, mola aaina- 
ria, in which human labour was supplied by 
the use of an ass or some other animal. III. 
The water-mill {9nola aqiiariaf iiSpaXenj^). 

A cogged wheel, attached to the axis of the 
water wheel, turned another which was at- 
tached to the axis of the upper mill-stone : 
the com to he ground fell between the stones 
out of a hopper {i*^fundihulum), which was 
fixed above them. IV. The floating-mill. 
V. The eaw-Qiill. VI. The pepper-mill. 


MONAHCIIIA CpovapxiaX a general name 
for any form of government in which the su- 
preme functions of political administration 
are in the hands of a single person. The 
term povapxia is applied to such governments, 
whether they arc hereditary or elective, legal 
or usurped. In its commonest application, 
it IS equivalent to ^aaiAeta, whether absolute 
or limited. Hut the rule of an aesymnetes 
or a tyrnni would (‘finally be called a povapxia., 
lienee riutarch uses it to express the 1/atin 
divtaUna. It is by a somewhat rhetorical 
use of ihe wo’'d that it is applied now and 
then Jo the o^/u-oc. 

AIUNKTA, the mint, or the place where 
money was coined. The mint of Rome was 
a building on the f'apitoline, and attached to 
the temple of .Tuno Mon"ta, as the acrarium 
w'us to the tcmide of Saturn. The ofiicers 
who haj^ the. superintendence of the mint 
were the Triumriri Mo7ictaIcf>, who were 
perhaps first appointed about n. c. 2G9. 
Under the republic, the coining of money 
was not a privilege which belonged exclu- 
sively to the state. The coins struck in the 
time of the republic mostly bear the names 
of private individuals ; and it would seem 
that every Homan citizen had the right of 
liaving bit, own gold and silver coined in the 
public mint, and under the superintendcnco 
of its officers. Still no one till the time of 
the empire had the right of putting his own 
I image upon a coin ; Julius Caesar was the 
first to whom this privilege was granted. 

MONILE (opfios), n necklace. Necklnces 
were worn by both sexes among the most po- 
lished of those nations which the Greeks tailed 
barbarous, especially the Indians, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Persians. Greek and Boman 
females adopted them more particularly as a 
bridal ornament. They were of various forms, 
as may be seen by the following specimens : — 
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MONUMENTUM. [Funus.] 

MORA. [Exeucitus.] 

MORTARIUM, also called TILA and PT- 
LUM (oAfio;, tySrjj lySw), a mortar. Before 
the invention of nsilla [Mola] corn “vras 
pounded and rubbed in mortars (piatum), 
and hence the place for making bread, or the 
bake-house, "was called pistrinum. Also long 
after the introduction of mills this "was an 
indispensable article of domestic furniture. 
Those used in pharmacy were sometimes 
made of Egyptian alabaster. The mortar 
Avas also employed in pounding charcoal, rub- 
bing it with glue, in order to make black 
paint {atra}nentwn)t in making plaster for 
tlie walls of aiiartmeuts, in mixing spices and 
fragrant herbs and flowers for the use of the 
kitchen, and in metallurgy, as in triturating 
cinnabar to obtain mercury from it by sub- 
Kmation. 

MULSUM. [ViNuar.] 
jVIONERATOR. [GLADiATonrs.] 
MONiCEPS, MtJNiCIPJUM. [Colonia ; 
Fokdkhatae Civitates.] 

MGNUS. [IIonores.] 

MONUS. CGi-AmAToujs.] 

MURALIS CORONA. [Cokoxa.] 
MURRHINA visa, or INIURREA VASA, 
M ere first introduced into Rome by I^ompey, 
i\lio dedicated cups of this kind to Jupiter 
C.ipitohnus, Their value was very great. 
Nero gave SOO talents for a capis or drinking 
cup. These murrhinc vessels came from the 
East, principally from places within the Par- 
thian empire, and chiefly from Cararaauia. 
'i’hey were made of a substance formed by a 
moisture thickened in the earth by heat, and 
were chiefly valued on account of the variety 
of their colours. Modern writers differ much 
respecting the material of which they were 
composed, and some think they may have 
been true Chinese porcelain. 

MtJRUS, MOENIA (jelxos), tbc wall of a 
city, in contradistinction to Pahies (toixos), 
the wall of a house, and Maceria^ a boundary 
wall. AVo find cities surrounded hy massive 
walls at the earliest periods of Greek and 
Roman history. Ilomcr speaks of the chief 
cities of the Argive kingdom as “ the walled 
Tiryns,” and “ Mycenae the well-built city,’* 
attesting the great antiquity of those identical 
gigantic walls which still stand at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, and which have been frequently attri- 
buted. to the Cyclopes and Pelasgians. Three 
principal species can bo clearly distin- 
guished: — 1. That in which the masses of 
stone are of irregular shape and are put to- 
gether without any attempt to fit them into 
one another, the interstices being loosely 
filled in with smaller stones. An example is 
given In the annexed engraving. 2. In other 


cases we find the blocks still of irregular 
polygonal shapes, but their sides are sofflol' 



cntl)’ smoothed to make each flit accurately 
into the angles between the others, and their 
faces arc cut so as to gi\ c the whole wall a 
tolerably smooth surface. An example is given 
in the annexed engi aving. 3. In the third spe- 



cies, the blocks are laid in horizontal courses, 
more or less regular (sometimes indeed so 
irregular, that none of the horizontal joints 
arc continuous), and with vertical joints 
either perpendicular or obliciue, and with all 
the joints more or less accurately fitted. The 
walls of Mycenae present one of the ruder 
examples of this sort of structure ; and the 
following engraving of the “Lion Gate” -of 
that fortress (so called from the rudely sculp- 
tured figures of lions) shows also the manner 
in which the gates of these three species of 
walls were built, by supporting an immense 
block of stone, for the lintel, upon o otlXirs, 
for Jambs, the latter inclining inwards, so as 
to give more space than if they were up- 
right. — The materials employed in walls 
about the time of Pericles were various sorts 
of stone, and, in some of the most magnifi- 
cent temples, marble. The practice of put- 
ting a f^ping of marble over a wall of a com- 
moner material was introduced in the next 
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period of architectural history. Foi build- \ 
iufjs of a common sort, the materiab* em- | 



Anueat Wall nt Iklyccnae. 


ployed were smaller stones, rough or squared, 
or flints, as -well as bricks. These -were 
bound together -with various kinds of moi-tar 
or cement, composed of lime mixed ■with dif- 
ferent sands and volcanic earths. The history 
of Eoman masonry is not very different from 
that of the Greek.— The most ancient works 
at Rome, such as the Career MamertinttSy 
the Cloaca Maximay and the Servian Walls, 
were constructed of massive quadrangular 
htwn stones, placed together without ce- 
ment. [Cloaca.] Five species of Roman ma- 
sonry maybe distinguished ; namely, 1. when 
tho blocks of stone are laid in alternate 
courses, lengthwise in one course, and cross- 
wise in the next ; this is the most common ; 
2. when the stones in each, course are laid 
alternately along and across ; this construc- 
tion was usual when the walls were to 
be faced with slabs of marble ; 3. when they 
are laid entirely lengthwise ; 4. entirely 
crosswise ; and 5. when the courses aic al- 
ternately higher and lower than each other. 
As by the Greeks, so by the Romans, walls 
of a commoner sort were built of smaller 
quarried stones (eoemmta) or of bricks. The 
excellence of tho cement which the Romans 
used enabled them to construct walls of very 
small rough stones, not laid in courses, but 
held together by the mortar ; this structure 
was called apw inoertum. Another structure 
of which the Romans made great use, and 
which was one of the most durable of all, 
was that composed of courses of flat tiles. 
Such courses were also introduced in the 
other kinds of stone and brick walls, in which 
they both served as bond-courses, and, in the 
lower part ot the wall, kept the damp ftrom 
rising from the ground. Brick walls covered 


with stucco were exceedingly common with 
the Romans: even columns were made of 
[brick covered with stucco. 

MUSCULUS was a kind of vinea, one of 
tho smaller military machines, by which the 
besiegers of a town were protected. 

MUSEUM (/loucreloi/), the name of an insti- 
tution founded by Ptolemy Philadclphus, 
about B. c. 280, for the promotion of learn- 
ing and the support of learned men. The 
museum formed part of the palace, and con- 
tained cloisters or porticoes (n-epiVaTos), a 
public theatre or lecture-room (cfeSpa), and 
a large hall (olieos /meyas), where the learned 
men dined together. The museum was sup- 
ported by a common fund, supplied appa- 
rently from the public trcasui-y; and tho 
whole institution was under the superin- 
tendence of a pricst,who was appointed by the 
king, and after Egypt became a province of 
the Roman empire, by the Caesar. Botanical 
and zoological gardens appear to have been 
attached to the museum. 

MYRII (javptot), tho name given to the 
popular assembly of tho Arcadians, which 
was established after the overthrow of tho 
Spartan supremacy by the battle of Leuctra, 
and which used to meet at Megalopolis in 
order to determine upon matters affecting 
the whole people. 

MYSIA (/xvaitt), a festival celebrated by 
the inhabitants of Fellene in Achaia in ho- 
nour of Dcmeter Mysia, which lasted for 7 
days. 

MYSTERIA. Tho names by which mys- 
teries or mystic festivals were design alcd in 
Greece, are fivorifpia, TeAerai, and op', la The 
name opyia [from eopya) originally signified 
only Bacriflees accomiyanied by certain cerc- 
monies, but it was afterwards applied espe- 
cially to tho ceremonies observed in the wor- 
ship of DionyBus, and at a still later period 
to mysteries in general. TeAer^ signifies, in 
general, a religious festival, but more par- 
ticularly a lustration or ceremony performed 
in order to avert some calamity, either public 
or private. Muor^pioi' signifies, properly 
speaking, the secret part of the worship, but 
was also used in the same sense as reAer^, 
and for mystic worship in general. Mys- 
teries in general may be defined as sacrifices 
and ceremonies which took place at night or 
in secret within some sanctuary, which tho 
uninitiated were not allowed to enter. 'What 
was essential to them, were objects of wor- 
ship, sacred utensils, and traditionfl with 
their interpretation, which were withheld 
from all persons not initiated. The most 
celebrated mysteries In Greece were those of 
Samothrace and Eleoals, which are dcsorlbed 
in separate articles. [Gabeibia ; Rlbvstku.] 
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AENIA. [Funus.] 

NATATIO, NATAtORIUM. [BAtNEUM.] 
jNAVALIA, docks at Romo where ships 
were built, laid up, and refitted. They were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
Trigomina, and were connected with tho 
Tiber. The emporium and navalia were first 
included within tho walls of tho city by 
Aurehan. — The docks (vewo-otKot or veapia) 
in the Pciraeeus at Athens cost 1000 talents, 
and having been destroyed in the anarchy 
were again restored and finally completed by 
Lycurgus, tho contemporary of Demosthenes. 
They were under tho superintendence of 
regular officers, called eTri/ieX-qraX rtov vea- 


not bo derived from vavy, ship, but must 
come from vauu, and vavKpapos is thus only 
another form for vavKkrfptK in the sense of a 
householder, as vavKov -was used for the rent 
of a house. Bolon in his legislation retained 
the old Institution of the naucrarics, and 
charged each of them with the equipment of 
one trireme and with the mounting of two 
horsemen. All military affairs, ' as far as 
regards the defraying of expenses, probably 
continued as before to be regulated accord- 
ing to naucrarics. Cloisthenes, in his change 
of the Bolonion constitution, retained the 
division into naucraries for military and 
financial purposes ; hut he increased their 
number to fifty, making five for each of his 
ten tribes ; so that now tho number of their 
ships was increased from forty-eight to fifty, 
and that of horsemen from ninety-six to one 


pCiav, 

NAvADTS C6r 6NA. [ConoNA.] * 

NAVARCHUS (mvapxos), the name by 
which the Greeks designated both the captain 
of a single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vavapxCa.. The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was always one 
ol the ten generals ((rrpaTTjyoO elected every 
year, and ho had cither the whole or tlie 
chief command of the fleet. The chief offi- 
cers who served under him were the tri- 
crarchs and the pentecontarchs, each of whom 
commanded one vessel ; the inferior officers 
in the vessels were the Ku^epi^Tai or hchns- 
incn, the KtXevaraC or commanders of the 
lowers, and the wpwpaTai, who must have 
been employed at the prow of the vessels. 
Other Greek states who kept a navy had 
hlcewisc their navarchs. The chief admiral 
of the Spartan fleet was called navarchus, 
and the second in command epistoleua (,im~ 
o-To\eu?). The same person was not allowed 
to hold the office of navarchus two successive 
years at Sparta. [Epistoueus.] 

NAUCRARIA (vavKpapia), the name of a 
division of the inhabitants of Attica. Tho 
four ancient phylae were each divided into 
three phratries, and each of these twelve 
phratries into four naucraries, of which there 
were thus forty-eight. What the naucraries 
were previous to tho legislation of Solon is 
not stated onywherc, but it is not improbable 
that they were political divisions similar 
to tho domes in the constitution of Cleis- 
thenes, and were made perhaps at tho time 
of tho institution of the Tiina archons, for the 
purpoTO of regulating the liturgies, taxes, op 
financial and military affairs in general. At 
any rate, however, the naucraries before the 
time of Solon can have had no connection 
with the navy, for the Athenians then had 
no navy ; the word >«vxpapoc therefore oan- 


hundred. The statement of ncrodotus, that 
the Athenians in their war against Aegina 
had only fifty ships of their own, is thus 
perfectly in accordance with the fifty nau- 
craries of Clcisthencs. The functions of tho 
former vavKpapoi, or the heads of their re- 
spective naucraries, were now transferred to 
the dcinarchs. [Demarciii.] The obligation 
of each naucrary to equip a ship of war for 
the service of the republic may be regarded 
as tho first form of trierarchy. As tho sys- 
tem of trierarchy became developed and 
established, this obligation of the naucraries 
appears to have gradually ceased, and to have 
fallen into disuse. [TniKiiAncniA.] 
NAUCRARUS. [Kaucraiua.] 

NAVIS, NAVIGIUM ivav^, ttXoToi/), a 
sliip. Tho numerous fleet, with which the 
Greeks are said to have sailed to the coast 
of Asia Minor, must on the whole ho re- 
garded as sufficient evidence of the extent 
to which navigation was carried on in those 
times, however much of the detail in the 
Homeric description may have arisen from 
the poet’s own imagination. i In tho Ho- 
meric catalogue it is stated that each of the 
fifty Boeotian ships carried 120 warriors, 
and a ship which carried so many cannot 
have been of very small dimensions. "NVliat 
Homer states of the Boeotian vessels applies 
more or less to the ships of other Greeks, 
These boats were provided with a mast 
(tordf) which was fastened by two ropes 
(wp6TovoO to tho two ends of the ship, so that 
when t ba rope connecting it with tho prow 
broke, the mast would Hall towards the stem, 
where it might kfil the helmsman. The man 
oould he erected or taken down as necessity 
THyinirad- They also had sails Govia}, but 
no deck; each vessel however appears to 
have bad only one sail, which was used in 
(hvouiable winds; and the prindpai means ol 
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propelling the vessel lay in the rowers, who 
sat upon benches (KAi)t5<$). The oars were 
fastened to the side of the ship with Icuthcin 
thongs Qrpoirol Sep/xariKOi), in which they 
were turned as a key in its hole. The slups 
in llomcr are mostly called black (pe'Aati/ot), 
probably because they were painted or co- 
vered with a black substance, such as pitch, 
to protect the wood against the influence of 
the water and the air ; soiuctiines other 
colours, such as ptAro?, 7ninium (a red co- 
l/mr), were used to adorn the sides of the 
sliips near the prow', whence Homer occa- 
SiOJially calls ships ti.L\ro7TdprjoL, i. e. red- 
checked ; they were also painted occasionally 
with a purple colour («/»ocvticon-apT 7 oi), When 
tlie Greeks had landed on the coast of Troy, 
the ships were drawn on land, and fastened 
at the poop to large stones with a rope which 
served as anchors. The Greeks then sur- 
rounded the fleet with a fortilication to secure 
it against the attacks of the enemy. This 
custom of drawing the ships upon the shore, 
when they were not used, A\as followed in 
1.1 ter times also, as every one will remember 
from the accounts in Caesar’s Commentarios. 
In the Odyssey (v. 243, &c.) the building of a 
boat is described, though not with the 

minuteness which an actual ship-buildcr might 
ish for, Ulysses flrst cuts down with his axe 
twenty trees, and prepares the wood for his 
purpose by cutting it smooth and giving it the 
proper shape. He then bores the holes for 
nails and hooks, and fits the planks together 
ind fastens them with nails, lie rounds 
the bottom of the ship like that of a broad 
liansport vessel, and raises the bulwark 
(iKpia), fitting it upon the numcious rib.s of 
tlic ship. He afterwards covers the whole 
of the outside with planks, which arc laid 
across the ribs from the keel upwards to the 
bulwark : next the mast is made, and the 
Kiiil-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When tho ship is thus far completed, lie 
raises the bulwark still higher by a wicker- 
work which goes all around the vessel, as a 


protection against the waves. This raised 
bulwark of wickerwork and the like was 
used in later times also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship vAtj, which according to 
the Scholiast consisted of wood, stones, and 
sand. Calypso then brings him materials to 
make a sail of, and he fastens the vn-tpat or 
ropes which run from tho top of the mast to 
llic two ends of the yard, and also the koAoi 
■ vv ith which the sail is drawn up or let down. 
The iroScv mentioned in this passage were 
undoubtedly, as in the later times, the ropes 
athichcd to the two lower corners of the 
square sail. The ship of which the building 
IS thus described v^as a small boat, a trxehLa, 
as llomcr calls it ; but it had like .all the Ho- 
meric ships a round or flat bottom. Greater 
ships must have been of a more complicated 
structure, as ship-buiMcrs are praised as 
artists. Hclow (p. 2GC), a representation of 
two bollts is given which appe.av to bear 
great lesemblanco to the one of which the 
building is desciibcd in the Odyssey. — The 
Corinthians w'crc the first who brought the 
ai t of Bliip-building nearest to the point at 
which we find it in the tune of Thucydides, 
and they w'erc the first who introduced ships 
with thicc lanks of rowers (rpnjpeis, Tri^ 
remes). About b. c. 700, Amcinocles the 
Corinthian, to whom this invention is ascribed, 
made the Samians acquainted with it ; but it 
must have been preceded by that of tho 
BiremeSf that is, ships with two ranks of 
rowers, which Pliny attributes to the Ery- 
thraeans.* These innovations however do not 
seem to have been generally adopted loi* a 
long time ; for we read that about the time of 
Cyius the Phocaeans introduced long sharp- 
kcclcd ships called nevTriKovTopoi. These be- 
longed to the class of long war-ships (i^ts 
p-aKpa-O, and had fifty rowers, twenty-five on 
each side of the ship, who sat in one row. 
It is further stated that before this time 

♦ BircntiPB arc nomctimcs called by the Grcclti Buepora* 
Hie nnme bircmis is also applied to a little boat managed 
by only two oan. 
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vessels colled crrpoyyvAat, -with large round or 
rather flat bottoms, had been used exclu- 
sively by all the lonians in Asia. At this 
period most Greeks seem to have adopted tho 
long ships with only one rank of rowers on 
each side (hloneris). Their name varied ac- 
cordingly as they had fifty (iremjKoi/ropoi), 
or thirty (TpicucoKropot), or even a smaller 
number of rowers. A ship of war of this 
class is represented in tho preceding woodcut- 
The following cut contains a beautiful frag- 
ment of a Biremis with a complete dock. An- 
other specimen of a small Biremis is given 
further on. — The first Greek people whom 
we know to have acquired a navy of import- 
ance were the Coiinthians, Samians, and 
Phocaeans. About the time of Cyrus and 
Camhyscs the Corinthian Triremes were ge- 
nerally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and 


by the Corcyraeans, who soon acquired th« 
most powerful navies among the Greeks. In 
other parts of Greece and even at Athens 
and in Aegina the most common vessels 
about this time were l^g ships with only 
one rank of rowers on each side. Athens, 
although the foundation of its maritime 
power had been laid by Solon [Nauciia^eia], 
did not obtain a fleet of any importance until 
the time of Themistoclcs, who persuaded the 
Athenians tohuild 200 Triremes for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against Aegina. Bat 
even then ships were not provided with com- 
plete decks (jcaTacjTpcojixaTa) covering tho 
whole of the vessel. Ships with only a 
partial deck or with no deck at all, were 
called atjipaKroL and in Latin fiaves aper- 
tne. Even at the time of tho Persian war, 
the Athenian ships were without a complete 






deck. Ships which had a complete deck were I 
called KaratftpoucToi, and the deck itself Kard- 
a-rpufia. At the time when Themistoclcs in- 
duced the Athenians to build a fleet of 200 ^ 
sail ho also carried a decree, that every year 
twenty new Triremes should be built from the 
produce of the mines of Laurium. After the 
time of Themistoclcs as many as twenty Tri- 
remes must have been built every year both in 
times of war and of peace, as the average 
number of Triremes which was always ready 
amounted to between three and four hun- 
dred. Such an annual addition was the 
more necessary, as the vessels were of a light 
structure and did not last long. The whole 
superintendence of the building of new Tri- 
remes was in the hands of the senate of the 
rive Hundred, but tho actual business was en- 
trusted to a committee called the TpiTjpoiroiot, 
one of whom acted as their treasurer, and 
hod in his keeping the money set apart for 
the purpose. Under the Macedonian supre- 
macy the Bhodians became the greatest ma- 
rltune power in Greece. The naw of Snarta 


was never of great importance. Navigation 
remained for the most part what it had been 
before ; the Greeks seldom ventured out into 
the open sea, and it was generally considered 
necessary to remain in sight of tho coast or 
of some island, which also served as guides 
in daytime : in the night the position, rising 
and setting of the different stars answered 
the same purpose. In winter navigation 
generally ceased altogether. In oases wljere 
it would have been necessary to coast around 
a considerable extent of country, which was 
connected with the main land by a narrow 
neck, the ships were sometimes drawn across 
the neck of land from one sea to the other^ 
by machines called oAicoi. This was done 
most frequently across tho isthmus of Co- 
rinth. — The various kinds of ships used by 
the Greeks might be divided, according to 
the number of ranks of rowers employed in 
them, into Moncres, Biremes, Triremes, Qua- 
driremes, Quinqiicremes, &c., up to the enor- 
mous ship with forty ranks of rowers, built 
by Ptolemaeus Fbilopator. But all these ap* 
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p^ar to have been constructed on the same 
principle, and it is more convenient to divide 
them into ships of war and ships of burden 
(j^opTiKOLf ^oprtjYol, oXfcdSes, ir^oZa, orpoy- 
ywAai, naiies onerariact naves actuariae). 
Ships of the latter kind were not calculated 
for quick movement or rapid sailing, but to 
carry the greatest possible quantity of goods, 
licnee their sti’ucture -was bulky, their bottom 
round, and although they -were not without 
rowers, yet the chief means by which tliey 
were propelled were their sails. The most 
common ships of war in the earlier times 
were the pentecontori (irevn/jKovropoi), but 
afterwards they were chiefly Triremes, and 
tlie latter are frequently designated only by 
the name i^«s, while all the others arc called 
by the name indicating their peculiar cha- 
racter. Triremes however were again di- 
vided into two classes : the one consisting of 
real mcn-of-war, which were quick-sailing 
vessels (raxetat), and the other of transports 
cither for soldiers (orpaTioiTiSts or on-Aira- 
ywyot) or for horses (tTTTnjyot, iTrirayoiyot). 
Ships of this class were more heavy and awk- 
ward, and were therefore not used in battle 
except ill cases of necessity. Tlic ordinary 
size of a war galley may be inferred from 
the fact that the average number of men en- 
gaged in it, including the crew and marines, 
was two hundred, to whom on some occa- 
sions as many as thirty epibatae were added. 
[Erin AT AX.] — ^Vessels with more than three 
ranks of rowers on each side were not con- 
structed in Greece till about the year 400 
B. c., when Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse, 
who bestowed great care upon his navy, built 
the first Quadriremes (Terpijpeis), and Quin- 
queremes (wevr^pets). In the reign of Dio- 
nysius II., llexercs are also men- 

tioned. After the time of Alexander the 
Great the use of vessels with four, five, and I 
more ranks of rowers became very general, 
and it is well known that the first Punic war 
was chiefly carried on with Quinquereines. 
Ships with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks 
of rowers, such as they were built by Alex- 
ander and the Ptolemies, appear to have 
been mere curiosities, and did not come into 
common use. The Athenians at first did not 
adopt vessels larger than Triremes, probably 
because they thought that with rapidity and 
skill they could do more than with large and 
unwieldy ships. In the year b. c. 356 they 
continued to use nothing but Triremes ; but 
in B. c. 830 the republic hod already a num- 
ber of Quadriremes, which was afterwards 
increased. The first Quinqueremes at Athens 
are mentioned in a document belonging to 
the year b. c. 825.— Among the smaller 
vessels we may mention the aicarov or 


dKariov, which seems to have been sometimes 
used as a ship of burden. The name Scapha 
(jaKoj^ri) denotes a small skiff or life-boat, 
which was commonly attached to merchant- 
men for the purpose of saviug the crew in 
danger. — Libiirna^ or Libumica^ in Greek 
Xi^vpvU or At|8upi/di/, is a name given appa- 
rently to every war-ship, from a bireme tip 
to those with six lines of rowers on each 
side, but in the time of Augustus, liburnao 
even with six lines of rowers were considered 
small and swift in comparison with the im- 
wicldy ships of Antony at Actium. They 
were usually provided with a beak, whence a 
navis rostrata, is generally the same as a 
Liburna. They vcrc first constructed by tho 
Libumians (whence they derived their name), 
and formed the main part of the fleet of Au- 
gustus in the battle of Actium. — Every vessel 
at Athens, as in modern times, had a name 
given to it, which was generally of the femi- 
nine f^-nder. The Homans sometimes gave 
to their ships masculine names. The Creek 
names were either taken from ancient he- 
roines such as Naiisicaa, or they were abstract 
words such as Forethought^ Safety^ Quid- 
anee, &c. In many cases the name of the 
builder also was added. — The Homans appear 
to have first become aware of the importance 
of a fleet during the second Samnito war, in 
the year n. c. 311; when duumviri navalea 
were for the first time appointed by the 
people. The ships which the Homans now 
built were undoubtedly Triremes. This fleet, 
however insignificant it may have been, con- 
tinued to be kept up until tho time w'hcn 
Home became a real maritime power. In tho 
year n. c. 260, when the Homans sa'w that 
without a navy they could not carry on the 
war against Carthage with any advantage, 
the senate ordained that n fleet should bo 
built. Triremes would now have been of no 
avail against the high-bulwarked vessels 
(Quinqueremes) of the Carthaginians. But 
the Romans would have been unable to build 
others bad not fortunately a Carthaginian 
Quinquereme been wrecked on the coast of 
Bruttiuni, and fallen into their hands. This 
wreck the Homans took as their model, and 
after it built 120, or according to others 130 
ships. From this time forward the Homans 
continued to keep up a powerful _ navy. To- 
wards the end of the Republic they also in- 
creased the size of their ships, and built war 
vessels of from six to ten ranks of rowers. 
The construction of their ships, however, 
scarcely differed from that of Greek Tcsecls ; 
the only great difference was that the Homan 
galleys were provided with a greater variety 
of destructive engines of war than those of 
the Greeks. They even erected turres and 
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tubulata upon the decks of their great men- 
of-war {naves turritae), and fought upon 
them as if they were standing upon the walls 
of a fortress (see out, p. 260). 

Wo now proceed to describe the parts 
of ancient vessels. — 1. The prow (irpoipa. or 
fteTaiTTOj/, prora) was generally ornamented on 
both sides with figuies, which were either 
painted upon the sides or laid in. It seems 
to have been very common to represent an 
eye on each side of the prow. Upon the 
prow or fore-dcck there was always some 


emblem Cwapdcny#«)i», msigne^ figui a) by which 
the ship was distinguished fi om others. At the 
head of the prow there projected the ordAo?, 
and its extremity was termed iKpoo-Td^iov, 
which was frequently made in the shape of 
an animal or a helmet. It appears to have 
been sometimes coveied with brass and to 
have served ns an embole against 

the enemy’s vessels. The a.Kpo(TT6\iov is some- 
times designated by the name of 
(from x^*', a goose), because it was formed in 
the shape of the head or neck of a goose or 
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svan, as in the accompanying 'woodcut. The 
cheniscuB -^os often gilt and made of hronze. 



Just below the prow and projecting a little 
above the keel was the Ro&trum (e/m^oAoc, 
tfiPo\ov) or beak) which consisted of a beam, 
to which wero attached sharp and pointed 
ironS) or the head of a ram and the like. 
This c/^i3oAof was used for the purpose of at- 



tacking another vessel and of breaking ita 
sides. These beaks were at first always 
above the water and visible ; afterwards they 
were attached lower, so that they were in- 
visible, and thus became still more danger- 
ous to other ships. The annexed woodcuts 
represent three different beaks of ships. 
The command in the prow of a vessel was 
exercised by an officer called vpup&Js, who 
seems to have been next in rank to the 
steersman, and to have had the care of the 
gear, and the command over the rowers. — 2. 
T/ie strrn (irpvp.vrj, ptippis) was generally 
above the uth'^r parts of the deck, and in it 
the helmsman had his elevated scat. It is 
seen in the icprcsentations of ancient vessels 
to be rounder than the prow, though its ex- 
tremity is likewise shaip. The stem was, 
like the prow, adorned in various ways, but 
especially with the image of the tutelary 
deity of^the vessel {tutela). In some repre- 
sentations a kind of roof is formed over the 
head of the steersman, and the npper part 
of the stein frequently has an elegant orna- 
ment called aplustret and in Greek a^Xacroiv 
which constituted the highest part of tho 
poop. It formed a corresponding ornament 
to the aKpotrroKiov at the prow. At tho 
junction of the aplustre with the stern on 




which it was based, we commonly observe 
an ornament resembling a circular shield: 
this was called acnrifistoi' or aoirtSiViei]. It is 
seen on the two aplustrla here represented. 
The aplustre rose Immediately behind the 
gubematoT, and served in some degree to 
protect him from wind and raiUk Sometimes 


there appears, beside the aplustre, a pole, t» 
which a fillet or pennon (raevea) woe attached,, 
which served both to distinguish and adorn 
the vessel, and also to show tho direction of 
the wind. — 3. The rpd^i}^ is the bulwark of 
the vessel, or rather the uppermost edge of 
it. In small boats the pegs sealmi) 
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^tween which the oars move, and to which 
they are fastened by a thongr (rpoirwr^p). 



wore upon the rpacfnj^. In all other vessels 
the oars passed through holes in the side of 
the vessel (6<^(laAp.oi', rp^/nara, or 7pvnrj{i.ara}. 
— 4. Ihe middle part of the deck in most 
ships of war appears to have been raised 
above the bulwark, or at least to a level with 
its upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiers 
to occupy a position from which they could 
SCO far around and hurl their darts against 
the enemy. Such an elevated deck appears 
in the annexed woodcut representing a 
Moneris. In this instance the flag is stand- 
ing upon the hind-deck. — 5. One of the most 
interesting, as well as important parts in the 



arrangements of the Biremes, Triremes, 
is the position of the ranks of rowers, from 
which the ships lUemsclves derive their 
names. Various opinions have been enter- 
tained by those who have written upon this 
subject. Thus much is certain, that the 
different ranks of rowers, who sat along the 
sides of a vessel, were placed one above the 
other. In ordinary vessels, from tho Moneris 
up to the Quinqueremis, each oar was 
managed by one man. The rowers sat upon 
little benches attached to the ribs of tho 
vessel, and called cSwAia, and in Latin fori 
and tra7i8tra. The lowest row of rowers 
was called OaXd^oy, the rowers themselves, 
OaXafXLTai or OaXdpioi. The uppermost ordo 
of rowers was called Opdvot, and the rowers 
themselves Opavlrai, The middle ordo or 
orclincs of rowers were called ^vyd., ^vyioi or 
^vylrai. Each of this last class of rowers 
had likewise his own scat, and did not, as 
some have supposed, sit upon benches run- 
ning across the vessel. The gear of a vessel 
was divided into wooden and hanging gear 
(jiTKevYj ^vKiva^ and o'ictvTj Kpep.arrd'). 

I. WoouE> GkAn. — 1. Oars («ti>iroi, rema). 
The collective term for oars is rappos, which 
properly signified only the blade or flat part 
of tho oar, but was afterwards used aa 
a collective expression for all tho oars, writh 
the exception of tho rudder. Tho oars varied 
in size accordingly as they w’crc used by a 
hawer or higher ordo of rowers, and from tho 
name of the ordo by which they were used, 
they also received their special names, \iz., 
Kunai OaKdpiaif ^vyiai, and Each 

Triicme had on an average 170 rowers. In 
a Homan Quinquereme during the first Punio 
war, the average number of rowers was 300 ; 
in later times we c\en find as many as 400. 
The lower part of tho holes through which 
the oars passed appears to have been covered 
with leather (da-Kupa), which also extended 
a little way outside the hole. — 2. The rvdder 
(mjSoAiov, gubcmaculttm). Before the inven- 
tion of the rudder, vessels must have been 
propelled and guided by tho oars alone. 
This circumstance may account for the form 
of the ancient rudder, as well as for the 
mode of using it. It was like an oar with a 
very broad blade, and was commonly placed 
on each side of the stern, not at its extre- 
mity. The annexed woodcut presents ex- 
amples of its appearance as it is frequently 
exhibited on gems, coins, and other works of 
art. The figure in tho centre shows a Triton 
blowing the buccino, and holding a rudder 
over his shoulder. The left-hand figure 
represents a rudder with Its helm or tiller 
crossed by the cornucopia. In the third 
figure Venus loans with her left arm upon e 
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rudder to indicate her origin from the aea. A ship had sometimes one, but more com- 
The rudder -was managed by the gubernator monly two rudders ; but they were managed 
CKvPtpvrjrri^'^t who is ||(K> Called the rector by the same steersman to prevent confusion. 
navis as ^stinguishea from the magister. In larger ships the two rudders were joined 



Gubernaculu, niddera. an ancient Lamp and Gems ) 


by a pole, which was moved by the guber- vessels with one, two, or three masts. The 
nator, and kept the rudders parallel. The foremast was called a/taTctos, the mainmast, 
•contrivances for attaching the two rudders iar6i fieya^. A triacontcr, or a vessel with 
to one another and to the sides of the ship, 30 rowers, had likewise two masts, and the 
are called ^evyAat or ^evierijpiai. — 3. Ladders smaller mast here, as well as in a trireme, 
(fcXi/uLouti'Ser, scalae). Each Trireme had two was near the prow. In three-masted vessels 
wooden ladders, and the same seems to have the largest mast was nearest the stern. The 
been the case in rpioicon-opot. — 4. Poles or masts as well as the yards were usually of 
punt poles {KovToij conti). Three of these, fir. The part of the mast immediately above 
of different lengths, belonged to every Tri- the yard {anirnna), formed a structure ‘dn-ii- 
reme. — 5. IlapaovdTat or supports for the lar to a drinking-cup, and boro the nanc of 
masts. They seem to have been a kind of carcitesium (Kopxi^criovX Into it the manners 
props placed at the foot of the masts. — 6. I ascended in order to manage the sail, to 
The mast (Icrriif, tnaltts). The ancients had obtain a distant view, or to discharge nua- 
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silcs. Breastworks (dcupaKia) were flscd to 
these structures^ so as to supply' tho place of 
defensive armour ; and pulleys (rpoxyi^uut 
trochleac) for hoisting up stones and weapons 
from below. The continuation of the mast 
above the carchesium was called the “dis- 
(yjKoKarri'), corresponding to our top- 
mast or top-gallant mast. — 7. The yurda 
{Kipat Kepai'at, antennae). The moiuyard 
W'aa fastened to the top of the mast by ropes 
tei'mcd ccrrichiy as seen in the preceding wood- 
cut. To the mainyard was attached the 
mainsaili which was hoisted or let down as 
the occasion might require. In tho two ex- 
tremities of the yard {cornua^ aKpoKepaiai), 
ropes [ccriichit KijpoOxoi) were attached, which 
passed to the top of the mast ; and by means 
of these ropes and the pulleys connected 
with them, the yard and sail, guided by tho 
hoop, were hoisted to the height required. 
There are numerous representaticus of an- 
cient ships in which the antenna is seen, as 
in the two woodcuts here appended. In the 
second of them there are ropes hanging 
down from the antenna, the object of which 
was to enable the sailors to turn the antenna 
and the sail according to the wind. 



n. Hakginq Gkah. — 1. Hypozomata ("Ywo- 
^(t>p.aTa), thick and broad ropes running in 
a horizontal direction around the ship from 
tho stern to the prow, and intended to keep 
tho whole fabric together. They ran round the 
vessel in several circles, and at certain dis- 
tances from one another. The Latin name for 
vn6^iait,a is iortnentum. Sometimes they were 
taken on board when a vessel sailed, and not 
put on till it was thought necessary. The 
8^t of putting them on was called viro^wv- 
lou'ttt, or 6t.a^<avvvvaxt or 5<i»crcu. A Trireme 

requiredfour vvo^w/mara..— 2. The sail ('lorwr, 
velum). Most ancient ships had only one 
attached with the yard to 
the great mast. In a Trireme also one sail 
might be sufficient, but the trlerarch might 
nevcrthelesB add a second. As each of the 
1^0 Bwts of a Trireme had two sail-yards, 
it further follows that each mast might have 
two 8^8, one of which was placed lower 
than tho other. The two belonging to tho 


main-mast vrerc called iorta pieyaAa, and 
those of the fore-must tovi'a ojcdTcia. The 
former were used ^ ordinary occasions, but 
the latter probably only in casscs v» hen it was 
necessary to sail with extraordinary speed. 
Tho sails of the Attic war-gallcys, and of 
most ancient ships in general, were of a 
square form. \Micther triangular sails were 
over used by the Greeks, as has been fre- 
quently supposed, is very doubtful. The 
Homans, however, used triangular sails, 
which they called Suppara^ and which had 
the shape of an inverted Greek A (v), the 
upper side of which was attached to tho 
yard. — 3. Cordage (Toireta) differed from tho 
axoivCa or koAoi. The axoLvta {fnnea) are 
tho strong ropes to which the anchors were 
attached, and by which a ship was fastened 
to the land ; while the roireta were a lighter 
kind of roi)es and made with greater cax*e, 
which were attached to the masts, yards, 
and sails. Each rope of this kind was made 
for a distinct purpose and place (tottos, whence 
the name roa-eta). The following kinds arc 
most W’orthy of notice : — a. KoXt^ia or iraAot, 
were piobably the ropes by which the mast 
Mas fastened to both sides of the ship, so 
that the nporovoi in the Ilomciic 6hii»8 were 
only an especial kind of KoAwSia, or tho 
KoXwSia themselves differently placed. In 
later times the nporovoi was the rope w'hich 
went from the top of the mainmast (Kapxn- 
cTLov) to the prow of the ship, and thus was 
what is now called the main-stay. 6. Ceruchi 
[Kcpovxoi, iftarres), ropes which ran from the 
two ends of the sail-yard to the top of the 
mast. In more ancient vessels the i/x-ds con- 
sisted of only one rope ; in later times it 
consisted of two, and sometimes four, whicii 
uniting at the top of the mast, and there 
passing through a ring, descended on the 
other side, where it formed the iirCrovo^, 
by means of which the sail was drawn up or 
let down. c. oyKoiva, Latin angvinOt was 
tho rope which went from the middle of a 
yard to the top of the mast, and was intended 
to facilitate the drawing up and h'tting down 
of the sail, d, IldSes {pedea) were in later 
times, as in the poems of Homer, the ropes 
attached to the two lower corners of a square 
sail. These voSes ran from the ends of the 
sail to the sides of tho vessel towards the 
stem, where they were fastened with rings 
attached to the outer side of the bulwark. 
e, 'Yjr^pot were the two ropes attached to 
the two ends of the soil-yard, and thence 
come down to a part of the ship near the 
stern. Their object was to mpvc the yatd 
according to the wind. In Latin they are 
called opiferOf which is, perhaps, only a eur- 
ruption of Jlapappifumi. The 
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ancients as early as the time of Homer had 
various preparations raised above the edf^e 
of a vessel, which were made of skins and 
wicker-work, and which wore intended as a 
])rotcction against high waves, and also to 
serve as a kind of breast-work behind which 
the men might be safe against the darts of 
the enemy. These elevations of the huhvark 
are called Trapap^/ixaTo. They were probably 
fixed upon the edge on both wdct* of the 
vessel, and were taken off when not wanted. 
Each galley appears to have had several 
vapappv/jLaraf two made of hair and two 
white ones, those four being rcgularl}' men- 
tioned as Delonging to one ship. — .3. ^xotvia 
are the stronger and heavier kinds of ropes. 
There were two kinds of these, viz. the 
axoivia ayKvptia, to which the anchor was 
attached, and axotvCa inCyva or eTriyeia (reti- 
narnla)t by which |the ship was fastened to 
the shore or drawn upon the shore. — 6. The 
anchor (ayKvpa, ancora), We have already] 
remarked that in the Ilomeric age anchors i 
were not known, and large stones (evml, | 


sleepers) used in their stead. When anchors 
came to be used, they were generally mud® 
of iron, and their form resembled that of a 
modern anchor. Such an anchor was often 
termed hidens^ £iirA^, or djuL^i'cr- 

7 0 /U 109 , because it had two teeth or flukes; 
but sometimes it had only one, and was then 
called eTepooTofios. The technical expressions 
in the use of the anchor arc : ancoram 
solvere^ ayKvpav to loose the anchor ; 

ancoiain jacerc, ayavpav fidWeiv or ptnreti/, 
to east anchor ; and ancoram tollere, ayievpav 
atpeiv or aeatpLo^ai, to w cigh anchor, whence 
aipLLv by Itself means “to set sail,” ayKvpap 
being undci stood. The following figure 
shows the cable {funis) ^ passing through a 
hole in the prow {oculus). Each ship of 
course had several anchors. The last or 
most powerful anchor, “ the last hope,” was 
called iepoL, sacra, and persons trying their 
last hopoa were said saernm so/eerc.— The 
preceding account of the different parts of 
the ship will be rendered still clearer by the 
drawing on p. 2 (>3. 



NAUM^CniA, the name given to the 
representation of a sea-fight among the Bo- 
mans, and also to the place where such en- 
gagements were exhibited. These fights 
sometimes took place in the circus or amphi- 
theatre, sufficient water being introduced to 
float ships, but more generally in buildings 
especially devoted to this purpose. The 
combatants in these sea-fights, called Nau^ 
machiarii, were usually captives, or crimi- 
nals condemned to death, who fo*fight as in 
gladiatorial combats, until one party was 
killed, unless preserved by the clemency of 
the emperor. The ships engaged in the sea 
fights were divided into two parties, called 
respectively by the names of different mari- 
tinM nations, as Tyrians and Egyptians, Bho- 


dians and Sicilians, Tersians and Athenians, 
Corcyraeans and Coi-inthians, Athenians ptiiI 
Sjracusans, &c. These sea-fights were ex- 
hibited with the same magnificence and lavish 
expenditure of human life as characterised 
the gladiatorial combats and other public 
games of the Bomans. In Nero’s naumachia 
there were sea-monsters swimming about in 
the artificial lake. In the sea-fight exhibited 
by Titus there were 3000 men engaged, and 
in that exhibited by Domitian the ships were 
almost equal^in number to two real fleets. 

NAIJTODICAE (vavTd6i/cai), magistrates at 
Athens, who had jurisdiction in matters be- 
longing to navigation and commerce, and in 
matters concerning such persons os had en- 
tered their names as members of a phxfttrik 
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^clthout both their parents beinp citizens of 
Athens, or in other words, in the SCkoj. e/mn-dpoi^ 
and ^evCai. The time when nautodicao 
were first instituted is not mentioned, but it 
must have been previous to Pericles, and 
perhaps as early as the time of Cleisthcnes. 
The nautodicae were ajipointed every year 
by lot in the month of Gamolion, and pro- 
bably attended to the 6i/eat epTropou/ only dur- 
ing the wintei', when navigation ceased, 
whereas the SiKai might be brought 

before them all the year round. 

NEFASTI DIES. [I)tv.s.] 

NEGOTIATORES, signified speeially dur- 
ing the later times of the republic Roman 
citizens settled in the iirovinccs, who lent 
money upon interest or bought up corn on 
speculation, which they sent to Rome as well 
as to other places. Their chief business hou - 
ever was lending money upon interest, and 
hence we find the words iitgotia, ni'gotiattoy 
and negotiari used in this sense. The nrgo- 
tiatores are distinguished from the puhUaini, 
and from the mercatores. The ncgotuitons 
in the provinces corrcsiiondcd to the aigrn- 
4arti^and feneratores at Rome. 

NEMEA (I'epea, i/e/aeTa, or i/t/aala), the Ne- 
mean games, one of the four gieat national 
festivals of the Greeks. It was held at Ne- 
mca, a place near Cleonac in Argolis, and is 
said to have been originally instituted by the 
Seven against Thebes in commemoration of 
the death of Opheltes, afterwards called Ar- 
chemorus. The games were revived bj' Her- 
cules, after he had slain the Ncmcan lion ; and 
were from this time celebrated in honour of 
Zeus. They were at first of a warlike charac- 
ter, and only warriors and tlieir sons were 
allowed to take iiart in tliem ; subsequently, 
however, they weie thrown open to all the 
Greeks. The various games were horse- 
racing, running in armour in the stadium, 
wrestling, chariot-racing and the discus, box- 
ing, throwing the spear and shooting with 
the how, to which we may add musical con- 
tests, The prize given to the victors was at 
first a chaplet of olive-branches, but after- 
wards a chaplet of green parsley. The pre- 
sidency of these games, and the management 
of them, belonged at different times to Cleo- 
nae, Corinth, and Argos. They were cele- 
brated twice in every Olympiad, viz. at the 
commencement of every second Olympic year, 
in the winter, and soon after the commence- 
ment of every fourth Olympic year, in the 
summer. 

NSNIA. [Funub, p. 188, a.] 

NEOCORI (vewKopoi), signified originally 
temple-sweepers, but was applied even in 
early times to priestly officers of high rank, 
"Who had supremo superintendecoo of i 


temples and their treasures. Under the Ro- 
man emperors the word was ospeciully ap- 
plied to those cities in Asia, which erected 
temples to the Uloman emperors, since the 
whole city in every such case was regarded 
as the guardian of the worship of the em- 
peror. Accordingly we frequently find on 
the coins of Ephesus, Smyrna, and other 
cities, the epithet Newitopoc, which also occurs 
on the inscriptions of these cities. 

NEPTOnALIA, a festival of Neptune, 
celebrated at Rome, of which very little is 
known. The day on which it was hold was 
probably the 23rd of July. In the ancient 
calendaria this day is marked as ludi 

etfcriacy or Kept, ludi^ from which we see 
that the festival was celebrated with games. 

NEXUM, was cither the transfer of the 
ownci^bip of a thing, or the transfer of a 
thing to u creditor as a security; accordingly 
in one sense Ncxuni included Mancipium 
[Mancipti'm] ; in another sense, M.incipiuin. 
and Nexum are opposed in the same way m 
wdiicli Sale and Mortgage or Pledge arc op- 
posed. The formal part of both transactions 
consisted in a transfer per aes ct hbram. 
The person who hecauie nexus by the effect 
of a ncxuni or nexus (for this foim of the 
word also i!> used) was said nexum intre. 
The phiascs ncxi datio, nexi /iberatiof re- 
spectively express the eontracting and tho 
release from the obligation. The Roman law 
as to the payment of bon owed money was 
very strict. By a law of the Twelve Tables, 
if the debtor admitted the debt, or had been 
condemned in the amount of the debt by a 
judex, he had thirty days aRowed him for 
payment. At the expiration of this time, he 
was liable to be assigned over to tho creditor 
{add ictus) by tho sentence of the piaetor. 
The creditor was required to keep him for 
sixty days in chains, during which timo ho 
publicly exposed the debtor on three nundi- 
nac, and proclaimed tho amount of liiS debt. 
If no person released tho prisoner by paying 
the debt, the creditor might sell him os a 
slave or put him to death. If there were 
several creditors, tho letter of the law allowed 
them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to take 
their share of his body in proportion to their 
debt. There is no instance of a creditor ever 
having adopted this extreme mode of satis- 
fying his debt. But the creditor might treat 
the debtor, who was addictus, as a slave, and 
compel him to work out his debt ; and tho 
treatment was often very severe. The Lex 
Poetilia (b. c. 326) alleviated the condition 
of the nexi. So far as we can understand 
ite provisions, it sot aU the nexi free, or 
made them aolutij and it enacted that for the 
future there ehould be no nexum, and that 
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no debtor should for the future be put in 
chains. 

NOBILES, NOBILITAS. In the early 
periods of the Koman state the Patricians 
vcrc the Nobles as opposed to the Plebs. 
In B. c. 366, the plebeians obtained the ri^ht 
of being eligible to the consulship, and finally 
they obtained access to all the curulo magis> 
tracies. Thus the two classes were put on 
the same footing as to political capacity ; but 
now a new order of nobility arose. The de- 
scendants of plebeians who had filled curule 
ningistraeies, formed a class called Nobiles or 
men “ known,” who were so called by way 
of distinction from “Ignobilcs” or people 
who were not known. The Nobiles had no 
legal privileges as such ; but they were bound 
together by a common distinction derived 
from a legal title and by a common interest ; 
and their common interest was to endeavour 
to confine the election to all the high magis- 
tracies to the members of their body, to the 
Nobilitas. Thus the descendants of those 
Plebeians who had won their way to distinc- 
tion combined to exclude other Plebeians 
from the distinction which their own ances- 
tors had transmitted to them. The external 
distinction of the Nobiles was the Jus Imagi- 
num, a right or privilege which was appa- 
rently established on usage only, and not on 
any positive enactments. These Imagines 
were figures with painted masks of wax, 
made to resemble the person whom they 
represented; and they were placed in the 
Atrium of the house, apparently in small 
wooden receptacles or cases somewhat in the 
form of temples. The Imagines were accom- 
panied with the tituli or names of distinction 
which the deceased had acquired ; and the 
tituli were connected in some way by lines 
or branches so as to exhibit the pedigree 
(slcinma) of the family. These Imagines 
were generally enclosed in their cases, hut 
they were opened on f^^.tival days and other 
groat ceremonials, and crowned with bay 
(lauioatao) : they also formed part of a so- 
lemn ftincral procession. It seems probable 
that the Roman Nobilitas, in the strict sense 
of tliiit term, and the Jus Imaginum, origi- 
nated with the admission of the Plebeians to 
the consulship b. o. 366. A plebeian who 
first attained a Curule office was the founder 
of his family’s Nobilitas (princcpsnobilitatis; 
auctor generis). Such a persox^ could have 
no imagines of his ancestors ; and he^ could 
have none of his own, for such imagines of 
a man were not made till after he was dead. 
Such a person then was not nobilis in the 
foil sense of the term, nor yet was he igno- 
bills. He "was called by the Romans a “ no- 
Toa homo ” or a new man; and his status or 


condition was called Novitas. The term 
novus homo was never applied to a Patrician. 
The two most distinguished “novi homines” 
were C. Marius and M. Tullius Cicero, both 
natives of an Italian municipium. The Pa- 
tricians would of course be jealous of the new 
nobility ; but this new nobility once formed 
would easily unite with the old aristocracy 
of Rome to keep the political power in their 
hands, and to prevent more novi homines 
from polluting this exclusive class. As early 
as the second Punic war this new class, com- 
pounded of Patricians or original aristocrats, 
and Nobiles or newly-cngraftcd aristocrats, 
was able to exclude novi homines from tho 
consulship. They maintained this power to 
the end of the republican period, and the 
consulship continued almost in the exclusive 
possession of the Nobilitas. The Optimatca 
were the Nobilitas and the chief part of the 
Equites, ' a rich middle class, and also all 
others whose support the Nobilitas andEqui- 
tos could command, in fact all who were op- 
posed to change that might affect the power 
of the Nobilitas and the interests of those 
w’hora tho Nobilitas allied with themselves. 
Optimates in this sense arc opposed to Plebs, 
to the mass of the people ; and Optimates is 
a wider term than Nobilitas, inasmuch as it 
would comprehend the Nobilitas and all wha 
adhered to them. 

NOMEN (ovofjta), a n.amc. The Greeks 
boro only one name, and it was one of tho 
especial rights of a father to choose tho 
names for his children, and to alter them if 
he pleased. It was customary to give tv) the 
eldest son the name of the grandfathi i on 
his fother’s side ; and children usually re- 
ceived their names on the tenth day after 
their birth. — Originally every Roman citizen 
belonged to a gens, and derived his name 
{nomen or nomcn gentilicium) from his gens, 
which nomen gentilicium generally terminated 
in ius. Besides this, every Roman had a 
name, called praenomeny which preccrlcd the 
nomcn gentilicium, and which W'as peculiar 
to liim as an individual, e, g. Caius, Lucius, 
Marcus, Cncius, Sextus, &c. This praeno- 
mon was at a later time given to hoys on the 
ninth day after their birth, and to girls on 
the eighth day. This day was called dies 
htstricusy dies nominumy or nominalia. The 
praenomen given to a hoy was in most cas^s 
that of the father, but sometimes that of tbo 
grandfather or great-grandfather. These 
two names, a praenomen and a nomen gmt\- 
lidumy or simply nomeny were indispensable 
to a Roman, and they were at the same time 
sufficient to designate him ; hence tho nu- 
merous instances of Romans being designated 
only by these two names, even in cases whore 
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a third or fourth name was possessed by the 
person. Every Homan citizen, besides be- 
longing to a gens, was also frequently a 
member of a faniilia, contained in a gens, 
and accordingly might have a third name or 
cognomen. Such cognomina were derived by 
the Homans from a vai’icty of mental or 
bodily peculiarities, or from some remarkable 
event in the life of the person who was the 
founder of the familia. Such cognomina are, 
Asper, imperiosus, Magnus, Maximus, Pub- 
licola, Brutus, Capito, Cato, Naso, Labco, 
C.ipcus, Cicero, Scipio, Sulla, Torquatus, &c. 
These names were in most cases hereditary, 
and descended to the latest members of a 
familia ; in some cases they ceased Avllh the 
death of the person to whom they were given 
for special reasons. Many Homans had a 
second cognomen {cognomen secimdiun or ag- 
nomen), which was given to them as an ho- 
norary distinction, and in commemoration of 
some memorable deed or event of their life, 
e. g. Africanus, Asiaticus, Hispallus, Creten- 
bis, Maccdonicus, Allobrogicus, &c. Such 
agnomina were sometimes given by one ge- 
neral to another, sometimes by the army and 
confirmed by the chief-general, sometimes by 
the people in the comitia, and sometimes they 
were assumed by the person himself, as in 
the case of L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus. 
The regular order in which these names fol- 
lowed one another was: — 1. pracnoinen ; 
2. nomen gcntilicium ; 3. cognomen pri- 
mum ; i. cognomen secundum or agnCmen. 
Sometimes the name of the tribe to which a 
person hclonged, was added to his name, in 
the ablative case, as Q. Terres Homilia, C. 
Claudius Palatina. If a person by adoption 
passed from one gens into another, he as- 
sumed the pracnomcn, nomcn, and cognomen 
of liis adoptive father, and added to these the 
name of his former gens, with the tormina- 1 
tion anus. Thus C. Octavius, after being 
adopted by his uncle C. Julius Caesar, was 
called C. Julius Caesar Octavianus, and the 
son of L. Aemilius Paullus, when adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, was called P. Cornelius 
Scipio Aemilianus, [Adoptio.] Slaves had 
only one name, and usirally retained that 
which they had borne before they came into 
slavery, if a slave was restored to freedom, 
he received the praenomcn and nomen gcn- 
tilicium of his former master, and to these 
was added the name which he had had as a 
slave. Instances of such freedmen are, T. 
Ampius Menander, a freedman of T. Ampius 
Balbus, L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a freedman 
of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. Tullius Tiro, 
free^nan of M. Tullius Cicero. 

NOMOPH'S'IiACES (pojao^Acueef), certain 

niagUtrates or official persons of high autho- 


rity, who exercised a control over other ma- 
gistrates, and indeed over the whole body of 
the people, it being their duty to see that tlio 
laws were duly administered and obeyed. 
Mention is made of such officers at Sparta 
and elsewhere, but no such body existed at 
Athens, for they must have had a power too 
great for the existence of a democracy. Tlia 
Senate of 500, or the Areopagitic council, 
performed in some measure the office of law- 
guardians; hut the only persons designated 
by this name appear to have been inferior 
functionaries (a sort of police), whose busi- 
ness it was to prevent irregularities and dis- 
turbances in the public assemblies. 

NOMOS C‘'6|i,os). This word comprehends 
the notion not only of establi'^hed or statute 
law, but likewise of all customs and opinions 
to ■which long prescription or natural feeling 
gives the foice of law. Befoio any written 
codes aiipcarcd, law was promulgated by the 
poets or wise men, who sang the great deeds 
of their ancestors, and delivered their moral 
and political lessons in verse. As civilisation 
advanced, laws were reduced to writing, in 
the shape cither of regular codes or distinct 
ordinances, and afterwards publicly exhibited, 
engraved on tablets, or hewm on columns. 
The first written laws we hear of arc 1110^.0 
of Zaleucus. The first at Athens were thoso 
of Draco, called tfea/aol, and by that name 
distinguished from the v6g.iii of Solon. The 
laws of Lycurgus were not written. He en- 
joined that they should never bo inscribed on 
any other tablet than the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Tho^c of Solon were inscribed on 
wooden tablets, arranged in pyramidal blocks, 
turning on an axis, called o^oi-e; and Kvp^eiv, 
They were first hung in the Acropolis, but 
afterwards brought down to the rrytancum, 

NOMOTIIETAE (yoiMoOeraiX movers oi 
proposers of laws, the name of a Icgislativf 
committee at Athens, which, by an institutior 
of Solon, was appointed to amend and revise 
the laws. At the first Kvpla eiCKAijo-i'a in cvcr> 
year, any person was at liberty to point out 
defects in the existing code or propose altera- 
tions. If his motion -was deemed worthy oi 
attention, tho third assembly might refer the 
matter to the Nomothetae. They were se- 
lected by lot from tho Ilellastic body; It 
being the intention of Solon to limit the 
power of the popular assembly by means of a 
superior board emanating from itself, com- 
posed Oif citizens of mature age, bound by ^ 
stricter oath, and accustomed to weigh le^ 
principles by the exercise of their Judicial 
functions. The number of the committee ac 
appointed varied according to the exigono] 
of the ocoaaion. The people appointed five 
advocates (oi^rSuccO to attend before thi 
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board and maintain the policy of the existinty 
Institution. If the proposed measure met 
the approval of the committee. It passed into 
law forthwith. Besides this, the Thesmo- 
thetae were officially authorised to review 
the whole code, and to refer to the Komo- 
tlietae all statutes which they considered 
unworthy of being retained. Hence appears 
the difference between Fsephisma 
and Komoa {voptx:'). The mere resolution of 
the people in assembly was a psephiama^ and 
only remained in force a year, like a decree 
of the senate. Nothing was a law that did 
not pass the ordeal of the Nomothctac. 

NONAE. [Cali NUAHirM.] 

NOTA, which signified a mark or sign of 
any kind, was also employed for an abbre- 
viation. Hence notae signified the marks or 
signs used in taking down the words of a 
speaker, and was equivalent to our short- 
hand writing, or stenography ; and notar ii 
bignified short-hand writers. It must ho 
borne in mind, however, that notac also sig- 
nified writing in cipher ; and many passnges 
in the ancient reciters which arc supposed to 
refer to short-hand, refer m reality to writing 
in cipher. Among the Greeks it is said to 
have been invented by Xenophon, and their 
short-hand writers were called raxvypd<f)OL^ 
oivypdtpoi and ayjp.€toypd<f>Qi. The first inti o- 
duction of the art among the Homans is as- 
cribed to Cicero. Ho is said to have caused 
the debate in the senate on the punishment 
of the Catiiinarian conspiiators to be taken 
down in bliort-haiid. Eusebius ascribes it to 
Tiro, the fveedman of Cicero, and hence the 
system of abbreviated writing, in which 
some manuscripts arc written, has received 
the name of Nutnp Tironianac ; but tUere is 
no evidence to show’ wlu'tber this species of 
short-hand was really the invention of Tiro. 
The system of t>horl-haiid employed in the 
time of the Homan empire must have hern of 
a much simpler and more expeditious kind 
than the Notae TironianaCy which were 
merely abbreviations of the words. INIany of 
the wealthy ‘Homans kept slaves, who were 
trained in the art. It was also learnt even 
bj’ the Homan nobles, and the cmyieror Titus 
W'as a great proficient in it. At a later time, 
it seems to have been gcnerallys^aught in the 
schools. There were, moreover, short-hand 
■wTitors {notarii) by profession, who were 
cliiefly employed in taking dowgi {not are, cx~ 
sipere) the proceedings in the courts of justice. 
At a later period, they were called exceptorea, 
Q'hese short-hand writers were also employed 
•m some occasions to take down a person’s 
will. 

NOTAHII, short-hand writers, spoken of 
under Not a. They were likewise called Ac- j 


tuarii. They were also employed by th« 
emperors, and in course of time the title of 
Notarii was exclusively applied to the private 
secretaries of the emperors, who, of course, 
w’crc no longer slaves, hut persons of high 
rank. The short-hand writers were now 
called exceptorea, as is remarked under Nota, 

NOTA CENSORIA. [Censok.I 

NOVENDIALE (sc. sacrum). — (1) A fes- 
tival lasting nine days, which w as celebrated 
as often as stones rained from heaven. II 
was originally instituted by Tullus Hostilius, 
w’hen there was a shower of stones upon the 
Mons Albanus, and was frequently celebrated 
in later times. — (2) This name was also given 
to the sacrifice pci formed nine days after a 
funeral. [Funus.] 

NOVI HOMINICS. [Nouilt-s.] 

NtJDUS (yvpvo^). These words, besides 
denoting absolute nakedness, were applied tc 
any one who, being without an Amictur, 
w’ore only his tunic or indutus. In this state 
of nutUty the ancients performea the opera- 
tions of ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
This term applied to the warrior oxjiressec 
the absence of some part of his armour, 
Hence the light-armed were called yvpvfiTes. 
[Arma.] 

NUMMULARII or NUMUETHTT. [Mfx- 

RARTt.] 

NUMMUS or NCMUS. [Sebt i anus.] 

NUNDINAE is derived by all the ancieni 
writers from norem and dies, so that ii 
literally signifies the ninth day. Every eightl 
daj, according to our mode of speaking, wai 
a nundinae, and there were thus always scvei 
ordinary days between two nundinae. i'h< 
Homans in their peculiar mode of reckoning 
added these two nundinao to the seven ordi- 
nary days, and consequently said that th« 
nundinae recurred every ninth day, an( 
called them nundinae, as it were novemdinae 
The number of uundiuac in the ancient yea: 
of ten months was 38. Thej’ were originall] 
market-days for the country folk, on whicl 
they came to Home to sell the produce o 
their labour, and on which the king settlcc 
the legal disputes among them. "When 
therefore, we read that the nundinae wer< 
foriae, or dies uefasti, and that no comitii 
were allowed to be held, we have to Uiidcr 
stand this of the populus or patricians, an( 
not of the plebcB ; and while for the popuju 
the nundinae were ferine, they were rea 
days of business {dies fasti or comitiales) "o 
the plebeians, who on these occasions pleade( 
their causes with members of their own order 
and held their public meetings (the ancien 
I comitia of the plebeians). Afterwards thi 
nundinae become fasti for both orders, am 
this innovation facilitatod the attendance o 
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the plebeians at the comitia centuriata. The 
Bubjeots to be laid before the comitia, -whether 
they -were proposals for new laws, or the 
appointment of officers, were announced to 
the people three nundinao beforehand (tri- 
nundino die proponere). Instead of nundinae 
the form nundinum is sometimes used, but 
only when it is preceded by a numeral, at in 
trinundinum^ or trinum nundinwn» 
NUFTIAE. [Mathimonium.] 


0 BOLUS. [DRAniMA.] 

OCREA (ici/Tj/uiu), a Rreave, a leg-gin. A 
pair of greaves (Kin}jULlfi».s) was one of the six 
articles of armour which formed the complete 
equipment of a Greek warrior [Akma], and 
likewise of a Homan soldier as fixed by Scr- 
-tius Tullius. They were made of various 
metals, with a lining probably of leather, 
felt, or cloth. Theii- form is shown in the 
accompanying cut. The figure is that of a 
fallen warrior, and in consequence of the 
bending of the knees, the greaves are seen to 
project a little above them. This statue also 
shows the anklc>riiigs (€irio-<^vpta), which 
were used to fasten the greaves immediately 
above the feet. 



Ocrrac, Greaves. (From tho Arginctan Marbles.) 


ODKUM (uJfietoj'), a species of public build- 
ing for contests in vocal and instrumental 
music. In its general form and arrangements 
it was very similar to the theatre ; and it is 
sometimes called Oiarpov. There were, 
however, some characteristic diflferences : the 
Odeim was much smaller than the theatre ; 
and it was roofed over, in order to retain the 
sound. The earliest building of this kind 
was that erected by Pericles at Athens, for 
the purpose of celebrating tho musical con- 
tests at the Panathenaea. Its proxioqity to 
the theatre suggested some of tho uses made 
of it, namely, as a refuge for the audience 


when driven out of the theatre by rain, and 
also as a place in which tho chorus could be 
prepared. Another Odeum was built at Athens 
by Hcrodcs Atticus, and was the most mag- 
nificent edifice of the sort in tho whole empire. 
The length of its largest diameter was 248 
feet, and it is calculated to have furnished 
accommodation for about 8000 persons. 
There were also Odea in other Greek towns. 
The first Odeum, properly so called, at Home, 
W'as built by Domitnin, and the second by 
Trajan. There arc rums of such buiUlingsin 
the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, at Pompeii, 
and at Catuna. 

OLKA, OLIVA (eXaia); OLKUM, OLI- 
VUM The importance of the oli\*e 

was recognised from the most remote period 
of antiquity in all civilised countries where 
the temperature admitted of its cultivation : 
and it was widely adopted as an emblem 
of industry and peace. Hence the honour 
paid to it at Athens, and hence the title 
of “ prima omniujn arborum,” bestowed upon 
it hj' Columella. The fruit {haccu) of the 
olive for the most part employed for 
one of two purposes. 1. It was eaten as a 
fruit, cither fresh, pickled, or pre.servcd in 
various ways, 2. It was pressed so as to 
yield tho oil and other juices which it con- 
tumed. And again, the oil was employed for 
a variety of piiriioses, but chiefly 1. As an 
article ol food. 2. For anointing the body, and 
in this case was fiequcntly made a vehiclo 
for perfumes {unguenia). 3. For burning in 
lamps^ 

ULIGAHCHIA (6\fyapxta), the govern- 
ment of a few : a term applied to that per- 
version (Trapt'K^uais) of an Arisiocratia into 
-w hichthe latter passed, when, owing to tho rise 
of the demus [Di mocratia], and the vanishing 
of those substantial grounds of prc-omincncc 
which rendered an Aristocratia not unjust, 
the rule of the dominant portion of the com- 
munity became tho ascendancy of a faction, 
W'hose cft'orls were directed chiefly towards 
their cvv'ii aggrandisement. The preservation 
of power under such circumstances of couvso 
depended chiefly upon the possession of sujie- 
rior wealth and tho other appliances of 
wealth which were its concomitants. Thus 
it came to be regarded as essentially charac- 
teristic of an oligarchy, that the mam dis- 
tinction between tho dominant faction and 
the surject portion of the community was 
the possession of greater wealth on the part 
of the former. Hcnco tho term Oligarohia 
would not have been applied, if a small sec- 
tion of the community, consisting of poor 
persons, by any means got the reins of go- 
vernment into their hands. 

OLLA (A€/3i|s, xvTpos), a vessel of any roiL- 

T 
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‘terial, round and plain, and baring a wide 
moutb ; a pot ; a Jar. 

OLYMPIA (&Xvjuwria), the Olympic game*?, 
the greatest of the national festivals of the 
Greeks. It was celebrated at Olympia in 
Elis, the name given to a small plain to the 
west of Pisa, which was bounded on the 
north and north-cast by the mountains Cro- 
nins and Olympus, on the south by the river 
Alpheus, and on the west by the Cladeus, 
which flows into the Alpheus. Olympia does 
not appear to have been a town, but rather a 
collection of temples and public buildings. 
The origin of the Olymjiic games is buried in 
obscurity, but the festival was of very groat 
antiquity. The first historical fact connected 
■aitb this festival is its icvival by Iphitus, 
khig of Elis, who is said to have accomplished 
it with the assistance of Lyctirgus, the 
Spartan lawgiver, and Cleosthencs of Pisa. 
The date of this event is given by some 
writers as n. c. 881, and by others as n.c. 828. 
The interval of four years between each cele- 
bration of the festival W’as called an OljTn- 
piad; but the Olympiads w ere not emidoyed 
as a chronological aera till the victory of 
Coroebus in the foot-race, n. c. 776. [Olym- 
rJAS.] The most important point in the 
renewal of the festival by Iphitus was the 
establishment of the Eccchciria (eicexetpta), 
or sacred armistice. The proclamation was 
made by peacc-hcralds (<r7rovdo(/>6poL), first in 
Elis and afterwards in the other parts of 
Greece ; it put a stop to all warfare for the 
month in which the games wore celebrated, 
and which was called the sac7'/’fl wont A (itpo- 
fjiTlvia). The territory of Elis itself was con- 
sidered especially sacred during the gimics, 
and no armed force could enter it with- 
out incurring the guilt of sacrilopc. The 
Olympic festival was probably confined at 
first to the I'cloponuesians ; but as its cele- 
brity extended, the other Greeks took part 
in it, till at length it became a festival for 
th© vrhiole nation. No one was allowed to 
contend in the gomes but persons of pure 
Hellenic blood : barbarians might be specta- 
tors, but slaves were entirely excluded. 
After the conquest of Greece by the Homans, 
the latter were permitted to take part in the 
games. No women were allowed to be pre- 
sent or even to cross the Alpheus during 
the celebration of the games, under penalty 
of being hurled down frpm the Typacon 
rock, but women could send chariots to 
the races. I'he number of speetators at the 
festival was very great; and these were 
drawn together not merely by the desire of 
seeing the games, hut partly through the 
opportunity it afforded them of carrying on 
datnifietcial ttafusaotiona with persons from 


distant places, as is the case with the Mo- 
hammedan festivals at Mecca and Medina. 
Many of the persons present were also de- 
puties (ffetopoC) sent to represent the various 
states of Greece; and we find that these 
embassies vied with one another in the num- 
ber of their offerings, and the splendour of 
their general appearance, in order to support 
the honour of their native cities. The 
Dljunpie festival was a Pentaeteris (n-ei/rae- 
that is, according to the ancient mode 
of reckoning, a space of four years elapsed 
between, inch festival, in the same way as 
there w'as only a space of two years between 
a Tfieforis. It was celcbiatcd on the first 
full moon after the summer solstice. It 
lasted, after all the contests had been intro- 
duced, live days, from the 11th to the 15th 
days of the month inc'iusive. The fourth day 
of the festival was the 14th of the mouth, 
which was the day of the full moon, and 
which divided the month into two equal 
parts. The festival was under the immediate 
superintendence of the Olympian Zeus, whose 
temple at Olympia, adorned with the statue 
of the god made by Phidias, was one of the 
most splendid works of art in Greece. There 
were also temples and altars to most of the 
other gods. The festival itself may be di- 
■\'idcd into two parts, the games or contests 
(aywv Okup-maKo^), and the festive rites 
(eopnj) connected with the sacrifices, with the 
processions, and with the public banquets in 
honour of the conquerors. — The contests con- 
sisted of various trials of strength skill, 
which were increased in number iron time 
to time. There were in all twenty-four con- 
tests, eighteen in which men took part, and 
bix in which hoys engaged, though they were 
never all exhibited at one festival, since some 
were abolished almost immediately after their 
institution, and others after they had been in 
ubc only a short time. Wc subjoin a list of 
these from Pausanias, with the date of the 
inti'uduction of each, commencing from the 
Olympiad of Coroebus: — 1. The foot-race 
(6p6p.os), which was the only contest during 
the first 13 Olympiads. 2. The BCavKoi, or 
foot-race, in which the stadium was traversed 
twice, first introduced in 01. 14, 8. The 

56Aixos, a still longer foot-race than the 
SCavkos, introduced in 01. 15, For a more 
particular account of the and 

see Stadium. 4. Wrestling (iroAi)), a«d, 5. 
The Pentathlum (ireVro^Aoi'}, which consistoa 
of five exercises [Pxntathlum], both intro- 
duced in 01. 18* G. Boxing (mryft^) intro- 
duced in 01. 23. [Px7QiiiATUB.J 7. The chariot* 
race, with four frill^grown horabs G*"™**' rtkMuov 
Spoiios, SfifUL), introduced in 01. 25, 8. The 
Fanoratlum /InuyicpdTtoy) [Pamo&atiuik]i and 
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9. The horse-raco (Ithtos icAtjs), both intro- 
daced in 01. 33. 10 and 11. The foot-race 

and wrestling for hoys, both introduced in 
Ol. 37. 12. The Pentathlum for boys, in- 

troduced in Ol. 33 , but immediately for- 
wards abolished. 13. Boxing for boys, in- 
troduced in Ol. 41- 14. The foot-rai* , in 

Which men ran with the equipments of heavy- 
nrmed soldiers (riov ottXltuv SpofjLOi')^ introduced 
in Ol. 65., on account of its training men for 
actual service in war. 15. The chariot-race 
with mules (aTnJvij), introduced in Ol- 70. ; 
and IG. The horse-race with mares (icoAmj), 
introduced in OL 71., both of which were 
abolished in Ol. 84. 17. The chariot-race 

with two full-grown horses (tinr«v nXtuav 
ovvbipU^, introduced in Ol. 93. 18, 19. The 

contest of heralds (lei^pvices) and trumpeters 
(o-aAffiyKTat), introduced in Ol. 96. 20. The 

chariot-race with four foals (ttmAw** app.a<rivX 
introduced in Ol. 99. 21. The chariot-race 

u ith two foals (n-toXtoi' a-vvtopL^), introduced in 
Ol. 128. 22. The horse-race with foaLs 

(7ra>\os iceAijOi introduced in Ol. 131. 23. 

The Pancratium for boys, introduced in Ol. 
145. 24. There was also a horse-race (tWos 

let'Atjs) in which hoys rode, hut we do not 
know the time of its introduction. — The judges 
in the Olympic Games, called Ilellanodicac 
(‘EAAa>/o5tKoa), were appointed hy the Eleans, 
who had the regulation of the whole festival. 
It appears to have been originally under the 
superintendence of Pisa, in the neighbourhood 
of which Olympia was situated, but after the 
cuiiqucst of Peloponnesus by the Dorians on 
the return of the Heraclidac, the Aetolians, 
who had been of great assistance to the Ile- 
raclidac, settled in Elis, and from this time 
the Aotoliun Eleans obtained the regulation of 
the festival, and appointed the presiding 
officers. The Ilcllanodicao were chosen by 
lot from the whole body of the Eleans. Their 
number varied at different periods, hut at a 
later time there were eight Hellanodicac. 
Their office probably lasted for only one fes- 
tival. They had to see that all the laws 
relating to the games were observed by the 
competitors and others, to determine the 
prizes, and to give them to the conquerors. 
An appeal lay from their decision to the 
Elean senate. Under the direction of the 
Hcllanodicae was a certain number of Alytae 
Ca\^ai) with an Alytarcha (oAvropXW at 
thAr head, who formed a kind of police, and 
carried into execution the commands of the 
Hellanodicae. There were also various other 
mlnOT officers under the control of the Hel- 
lanodicae.— -All free Greeks were allowed to 
contend in the games, who had oompUed with 
tlw rules presoribed to oandidhtes. The eques- 
trian oontesti wore necessarily to 


the wealthy ; hut the poorest citiaens could 
c<"’tcnd in the athletic games. This, how- 
evei, was far from degrading the games in 
public opinion ; and some of the noblest as 
wen as meanest citizens of the state took 
part in these contests. The owners of the 
chariots and horses were not obliged to con- 
tend in person ; and the wealthy vied with 
one another in the number and magniiioence 
of the chariots and horses which they sent to 
the games. All persons, who were about to 
contend, had to prove to the llcllanodicae 
that they were freemen, and of pure ITellenio 
blood, that they had not been branded with 
atimia, nor guilty of any sacrilegious act. 
They further had to prove that tlioy had 
undergone the preparatory training (wpoyw/a- 
voATp-a-ia) for ten months previous. All com- 
petitors were obliged, thirty days before the 
festival, to undergo certain exercises in the 
Gymnasium at Ehs, under the supeiinton- 
dence cf the Iloilanodicae. The competitors 
took their places by lot. The herald then 
proclaimed tl)o name and country of eacli 
compititor. 'When they were all ready to 
begin the contest, the judges exhorted them 
to acquit themselves nobly, and then gave the 
signal to commence. — The onl}’^ prize given 
to tlic conqueror was a garland of wild olive 
(KOTivoi"), cut from a sacred olive free, which 
grew in the sacred grove of Altis in Olympia. 
The victor was originally crowned upon a 
tripod covered over with bronze, hut after- 
wards upon a table made of ivory and gold. 
Palm branches, the common tokens of victory 
on other occasions, were placed in his hands. 
The name of the victor, and that of his father 
and of his country, were then proclaimed by 
a herald before the representatives of a.ssem- 
hlcd Greece. The festival ended with pro- 
cessions and Bacriftces, and with a public 
banquet given by the Eleans to the conquerors 
luthc Prytaneium. The most powerful states 
considered an Olympic victory, gained by one 
of their citizens, to confer honour upon the 
state to which he belonged ; and a conqueroi- 
usually had immunities and privUegcs con- 
ferred upon him by the gratitude of his 
follow-citizens. On bis return home the 
j victor entered the city in a triumphal pro- 
cession, in which his praises were celebrated, 
frequently In the loftiest strains of poetrj. 
[AtbIiSTab.] As persons from all parts of 
the Hellonio world were aseemhlcd together 
at the Olympic Gam^, it was the best oppor- 
tunity which the artist and the writer pos- 
sessed of maWn g their works known. !(t 
answered, to some extent, the same parpoi|e 
os the press does in modem times. 
fore the invention of printing, the readMaf 
an anthov’s works to as Urge an assemi 
T i 
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Its could bo obtained, was one of the easiest 
and surest modes of publishing? thorn; and 
this 'was a fuTourite practice of the Greeks 
and liomans. Accordinply ^re iind many 
instances of literary works thus published at 
the Olympic festival. Herodotus is said to 
have read his history at this festival ; but 
though there arc some reasons for doubting 
the correctness of this statement, there arc 
numerous other writers who thus published 
their woi’ks, as the sophist Ilippias, Prodicus 
of Ceos, Anaximenes, the orator Lysias, Dion 
Chrysostom, &c. It must be borne in mind 
that these recitations were not contests, and 
that they formed properly no part of the 
festival. In the same way painters and other 
artists oxlubited their works at OljTnpia. 

UliYMPIAS (oAu/ufrrtds), an Olympiad, the 
most celebrated chronological acra among 
the Greeks, was the period of four yeais 
■which elapsed between each celebration of 
the Olympic Games. The Olympiads began 
to be reckoned from the victory of Coroebus 
in the foot-race, which happened in the year 
B.c. 770. Timneua of Sicily, lio'wevcr, who 
flouiihhcd n.c. 2G4, was the first writer -who 
regularly arranged events according to the 
conquerors in each Olympiad. His practice 
of recording events by Olpupiads was fol- 
lowed hy Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, &c. The writcis -who 
make use of the acra of the Olympiads, 
usually give the number of the Olympiad 
(the first corresponding to b.c. 77t»), and then 
the name of the conqueror in the foot-race. 
Some writers also speak of events as happen- 
ing in the first, second, third, or fourth year, 
as the case may be, of a certam Olympiad , 
but others do not give the separate years of 
each Olymiiiad. The rules for converting 
Olympiads into the year b.c., and rice verso, 
are given under CHROxonoaiA ; hut as this 
is troublesome, the student will find at the 
end of the book a list of the Olympiads, with 
the years of the Christian aera corresponding 
to them from the beginning of the Oljmipiads 
to JL.D. 301. To save space, the separate 
years of each Olympiad, with the correspond- 
ing years n.c., are only given from the 47th 
to the 126th Olympiad, as this is the most 
important period of Grecian history ; in the 
other Olympiads the first year only is 
given. In consulting the table it must be 
borne in mind that the Olympic Games were 
eelebrated about midsummer, and that the 
\ttic year commenced at about the same 
time. If, therefore, an event happened in 
the second half of the Attic year, the year 
B.c. must be reduced by 1. Thus Socrates 
was put to death in the 1st year of the 
95th Olympiadj which corresponds in the 


table to B.c. 400 ; but as his death happened 
in Thargelion, the 11th month of the Attio 
year, the year b.c. must he reduced hy 1, 
which gives us b.c. 399, the true date of his 
deidh. 

OPALIA, a Roman festival in honour of 
Opis, celebrated on the 19th of December, 
being the third day of the Saturnalia. It was 
believed that Opis was the wife of Saturnus, 
and for this reason the festivals were cele- 
brated at the same time. 

OrsOiViuM, or OBSONIUM (oxffov, dim. 
o^dpiov; oi^oj/oa), denoted everything which 
was eaten with bread, the principal substance 
of every meal. Those numerous articles of 
diet called opsonia or pjilmentaria were de- 
signed to give nutriment, but still more to 
add a relish to food. Some of these articles 
were taken from the vegetable kingdom, hut 
were much more pungent and savoury than 
bread, such as olives, eithe»* fresh or pickled, 
radishes, and sesamum. Of animal food by 
much the most common kind was fish, whence 
the terms under explanation were in the 
I course of time used in a confined and special 
sense to denote fish only, but fish variously 
proijarcd, aud more especially salt fish, which 
was most extensively employed to give a 
relish to the vegetable diet. The Atheniane 
■ were in the habit of going to markets (eis 
j Tovif/ov) themselves in order to purchase theii 
opsonia opsonsre). But the opulent 

Homans had a slave, called 
■whose office it was to purchase for his master. 

OrTlO. [Ckntuuio.] 

OPTIMATES. [Nobiles.] 

ORACUTjUM {pavrelov, "was 

used by the ancients to designate both the 
revelations made by the deity to man, as well 
as the place iu which such revelations were 
made. The deity was in none of these places 
believed to appear in person to man, and to 
communicate to him his will or knowledge 
of the future, but all oracular revelations 
were made through some kind of medium, 
which ■w'.'is diUercnt in the different places 
where oracles existed. It may, at first sight, 
seem strange that there were, comparatively 
speaking, so few oracles of Zeus, the father 
aud ruler of gods and men. But although, 
according to the belief of the ancients, Zeus 
himself was the first source of all oiaculaz 
revelations, yet he was too far above men tc 
enter with them into any close rcl^Aoi^ 1 
other gods therefore, especially Apollo, and 
even heroes, acted as mediators between Zeus 
and men, and were, as it were, the ©."gani 
through which he communicated his will. 
The ancients consulted the ■wrill of the gods 
on all important occasions of public and pri- 
vate life, since they were unwilling to under- 
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Ake anything of importance without their 
lanction. — ^The most celebrated oracle was 
.hat of Apollo at Delphi. Its ancient name 
ft'as Pytho. In the centre of the temple 
.here was a small opening (xacr/uia) in the 
^ound, from which, from lime to time, an 
ntoxicating smoke arose, which was believed 
.o eomo from the well of Gassotis, which 
vanished into the ground close by the sane- 
,uary. Over this chasm there stood a high 
,ripod, on which the Pythia, led into the 
.emplc by the prophetos (7rpo<^i/Tij5), took her 
leat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The smoke rising from under the tripod 
iffccted her brain in such a manner that she 
ell into a state of delirious intoxication, and 
,he sounds which she uttered in this state 
vcrc believed to contain the levelations of 
Vpollo. These sounds were carefully written 
lown by the prophetes, and afterwards com- 
nunicated to the persons who had come to 
jonsult the oracle. The Pythia (the 
vas always a native of Delphi, and when she 
lad once entered the service of the god she 
icver left it, and was never allowed to marry, 
[n early times she was always a young girl, 
)ut subsequently no one was elected as pro- 
ihetess who had not attained the age of fifty 
.^ears. The Delpliians, or, more properly 
'pcaking, the noble families of Delphi, had 
-he superintendence of the oracle. Among 
.ho Delphian niistocracy, howx^ver, there 
.Tcrc five families which traced their origin 
.o Deucalion, and from each of these one of 
ho five priests, called lloswi (oo-toi), was 
aken. The Ilosioi, together with the Mgh- 
iiiest or prophetes, held their offices for hfe, 
md had the control of all the affairs of the 
.anctuary and of the sacrifices. That these 
loblc families had an immense influence upon 
'he oracle is manifest from numerous in- 
stances, and it is not improbahlc that they 
.vere its very soul, and that it was they who 
lictated the pretended revelations of the god. 
Most of the oracular answers which are 
'xtant are in hexameters, and in the Ionic 
lialect. Sometimes, however. Done forms 
dso were used. — No religious institution in 
ill antiquity obtained such a paramount in- 
luence in Greece as the oracle of Delphi. 
When consulted on a subject of a religious 
iature,nho answer was invariably of a kind 
jalcnlated not only to protect and preserve 
iiistitutions, hut to command new 
mes to be established, so that it was the pre- 
jerver and promoter of religion throughout 
:he ancient world. Colonics were seldom or 
"iever founded without having obtained the 
idvice and the directions of the Delphic god. 
Ihe Delphic oracle had at all times a leaning 
n favour of the Greeks of the Doric race, 


but the time when it began to lose its influ- 
ence must be dated from the period when 
Athens and Sparta entered upon their struggle 
for the supremacy In Greece ; for at this time 
the partiality for Sparta became so manifest 
that the Athenians and their party began to 
lose all reverence and esteem for it, and the 
oracle became a mere instrument in the hands 
of a political party. Of the other oracles, the 
most celebrated were that of Apollo at Didymo, 
usually culled the oracle of the Branchidao, 
in the territory of Miletus ; that of Zeu«5, at 
Dodona, where the oracle was given from 
sounds jiroduced by the wind ; that of Zeus 
Ammon, in an oasis in Libya, not far from 
the boundaries of Egypt ; that of Amphiaraus, 
between Potniae and Thebes, where the hero 
was said to have boon swallowed up by tlie 
earth ; and that of Trophonius, at Lcbadcia 
in l^oeotia. 

OKAltl LTM was a small handkerchief used 
for wipine the face, and appears to have been 
employed lor much the same purposes as our 
pocket-handkerchK'f. It was made of silk or 
Imen. Aurehan introduced the practice of 
giving Ovaria to the Koman people to use 
ad fa vorenif vthich appears to mean for the 
purpose of waving on the public games in 
token of applause. 

OllA'roil. The profession of the Eoman 
orator, who with reference to his undertaking 
a client’s ease is also called patronuH, was 
quite distinct from that of the Jurisconsultus 
[JuRiscoNBULTi], and also from that of the 
Advocatus, at least in the time of Cicero, and 
even later. An orator who possessed a com- 
petent knowledge of the Jus Civile would, 
however, have an advantage. Some rcqui- 
sitch of oratory, such as voice and gesture, 
could only be acquired by discipline, whereas 
a competent knowledge of the law of a case 
{juris uHlitas) could be got at any time from 
the jurisconsulti {periti) or from books. 
Oratory was a serious study among the Eo- 
mans. Cicero tells us by what painful labour 
he attained to excellence. Eoman oratory 
reached its perfection in the century which 
preceded the Christian aera. Its decline dates 
from the establishment of the Imperial power. 
The old orators learned their art by constant 
attendance on some eminent orator and by 
actual experience of business : the orators of 
Messala’s time were formed in the schools of 
Ehetoric, and their powers were developed 
in exercises on fictitious matters. But the 
immediate causes of the former flourishing 
condition of eloquence were the political power 
which oratory conferred on the orator under 
the Eepublic, and the party struggles and 
even the violence that are incident to such a 
state of society. 
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OBCHESTBA. (THEATHTrai.] 

ORCiNUS SENATOR. [Senatus.] 

ORDO is applied to any body of men wbo 
form a distinct class in the community, either 
by possessing distinct priyileges, pursuing cer- 
tain trades or professions, or in any other 
way. Thus the whole body of sacerdotes at 
Rome is spoken of as an ordo, and separate 
ecclesiastical corporations are called by the 
same title. The libertini and seribae also 
formed separate ordinos. The senate and 
the equites are also spoken of respectively as 
the ordo senatorius and ordo equestris, but 
this name is never applied to the plobes. Ac- 
cordingly we find the expression, uterque 
ordo, used without any further explanation 
to designate the senatorial and equestrian 
ordincB. The senatorial ordo, as the highest, 
is sometimes distinguished as ampli&simus 
ordo . — The senate in colonies and municipia 
was called ordo decurionum [Coxonia], and 
sometimes simply ordo . — The term ordo is 
also applied to a company or troop of soldiers, 
iind is used as equivalent to centuria : thus 
centurions are sometimes culled gid ordincs 
duxerunt, and the first centuries in a legion 
primi ordines. Even the centurions of the first 
centuries are occasionally called primi ordines. 

ORGIA. [Mysteria.] 

ORGYIA (opyvta), a Greek measure of 
length, derived from the human body, was 
the distance from extremity to extremity of 
the outstretched arms, whence the name, 
from hp4r/m It was equal to 6 feet or to 4 
cubits, and was l>100th of tbc stadium. 

ORICIIAIiCUM, a metallic compoimd, akin 
to copper and bronze, which was highly 
piizcd by the ancients. It probably denotes 
brass, with which the ancients became ac- 
quainted by fusing zinc ore {cadmium, cala- 
mine) with copper, although they appear to 
have had scarcely any knowledge of zinc 
as a metal. The word is derived from opos 
and that is, mountahi-brome. 

OSCHOPnORIA {<a<Txotl>6pia, baxo^opia), 
an Attic festival, which, according to some 
writers, was celebrated in honour of Athena 
and Dionysus, and according to others in 
honour of Dionysus and Ariadne. It is said 
to have been instituted by Theseus. It was 
a vintage festival, and its name is derived 
from werxos, baxost or ^ branch of vines 

with grajjes. 

OSCILLITM, a diminutive through osettium 
from os, meaning “ a little licc,” was the 
term applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, 
which were ^spended in the vineyards to 
be turned in every direction by the wind. 
'Whichsoever way they looked, they were 
8upi>OBcd to make the vines in that quarter 
IruitfhL The first out represents the counte- 


nance of Bacchus with a beautiful, mild, and 
propitious expression. The other cut repre- 



OKillum. (Prom a Miirbli; in tbc British Miueum.} 

Bcnts a tree v’itb four oscilla hung upon its 
branches. A syrinx and a x^odum are placed 
at the root of the tree. 



OSTI5.RIUM, a tax upon the doors of 
houses, which appears to have been sume- 
times levied in the provinces. There wr.s a 
similar tax, called columnarium, imposed 
upon every pillar that supported a house. 

OSTIUM. [Janua.] 

OVATIO, a lesser triumph. The circum- 
stances by which it was distinguished from 
the more imposing solemnity [Triumphus] 
were the following : — The general did not 
enter the city in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, but on foot : ho was not arrayed in 
the gorgeous gold embroidered robe, but In 
the simple toga praetexta of a magistrate ; 
his brows were encircled with a wreath, not 
of laurel but of myrtle ; he bore no sceptre 
in his hand ; the procession was not heralded 
by trumpets, headed by the senate, and 
thronged with victorious troops, but was 
enlivened by a crowd of flute players, at- 
tended chiefly by knights and plebeians, fre- 
qucntlj^ without soldiers ; the ceremonies 
were concluded by the sacriflcc, not of a huU 
but of a sheep. The word ovatio seems 
clearly to be derived from the kind of victim 
ofi’ered. An ovation was granted when the 
advantage gained, although considerable, was 
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not sufficient to constitute a legitimate claim 
to the higher distinction of a triumph, or 
■when the victory had been achieved with 
little bloodshed ; or when hostilities had not 
been regularly proclaimed ; or when the war 
had not been completely terminated ; or when 
the contest had been carried on against base 
and unworthy foes ; and hence when the 
servile bands of Athenion and Spartacus were 
destroyed by Perpema and Craasus, these 
leader celebrated ovations only. 

OVILE. [COMITIA.] 


P AEAN (rran^tov, iraLdv, iraicir), a hymn or 
song, which was originally sung in 
honour of Apollo. It was alVi'U 3 ’s of a joyous 
nature, and its tune and sounds expressed 
hope and oonfidcnce. It wus a song of 
thanksgiving, when danger was passed, and 
also a liymn to propitiate the god. It was 
sung at the solemn festivals of Apollo, and 
especially at the Ilyacinthia. The paean 
was also sung as a battle-song, both before 
an attack on the enemy and after the battle 
was finished. It is certain that the paean 
was in later times sung to the honour of 
other gods besides Apollo. Thus Xenophon 
relates that the Greek army in Asia sung a 
paean to Zeus. 

PAEDAGOGXJS (iratSayutyoi)^ a tutor. The 
office of tutor in a Grecian family of rank 
and opulence was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of tho slaves. The sons of his 
master were committed to his caro on attain- 
ing their sixth or seventh year, their previous 
education haWng been conducted bj’ females. 
Tliey remained with the tutoi until they at- 
tained the nge of puberty. Ills duty was ! 
rather to guard them from evil, both physical 
and moral, than to communicate instruction, 
Ue went with them to and from the school 
or the Gymnasium ; he accompanied them 
out of doors on all occasions ; he was rcsi>on- 
siblc for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of bad company. In the Homan 
enipire the name imedagogi or paedagogia was 
given to beautiful young slaves, who dis- 
charged in tho imperial palace the duties of 
the modern ptage^ which is in fact a corrup- 
tion of the ancient name. 

PAEDONUMUS Cn-aifioi'6/ao«), a magistrate 
at Sparta, who hOid the general superintend- 
ence of the education of the boys. 

PAENULA, a thick cloak, chiefly used by 
the Homans in travelling, instead oS the toga, 
M a protection against the cold and rain. It 
appears to have had no sleeves, and only an 


opening for the head, ao shown In the fbllow- 
itig figure. 



I'lunnln, tmMiUini; cioiik. (From IlarUioliu.) 


PAGANALIA. [PAor.] 

3’AgANI. [Paoi.] 

PAGI were fortified places in the neigh* 
bourhood of Rome, to which the country- 
l)fople might retreat in case of a hostile 
inroad. Each of the country tribes is said to 
have been divided by Numa into a curtain 
number of pagi ; which name was given to 
the country adjoining the fortified village, as 
well as to the village itself. There was a 
magistrate at the head of each pagus, who 
kept a register of the names and of the pro- 
perty of all persons in the pagus, raised the 
taxes, and summoned the people, when neces- 
sarj', to war. Each pagus had its own 
sacred rites, and an annual festival called 
Fagaimlia. The pagatii, or inhabitants of 
the pagi, had their regular meetings, at 
which thej^ passed resolutions. The dmsion 
of the country-people into pagi continued to 
the latest times of the Homan empire. The 
term I'agani is often used in opposition to 
milites, and is applied to all wlio were not 
soldiers, even though they did not live in the 
country. The Christian writers gave the 
name of jingani to those persons who adhered 
to tho old llonjan religion, because the 
latter continued to be generally believed by 
the country-people, after Christianity became 
tho prevailing religion of the inhabitants of 
the towns- 

PALAESTRA (iroAatffvpa), properly means 
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a place for ■wreatlinp (naXaCeiv, ond 

appears to have originally formed a part of 
the gymnasium. At Athens, however, there 
was a considerable number of palaestr<ac, 
quite distinct from the gymnasia. It appears 
most probable that the palaestrae were 
chiefly appropriated to the exercises of wrest- 
ling and of the ixincratium, and were prin- 
cipally intended for the athletac, who, it 
must be recollected, were persons that con- 
tended in the public games, and therefore 
needed special training. The liomans had 
originally no places corresponding to the 
Greek gymnasia and palaestrae ; and when 
towards the close of the republic w'calthy 
Homans, in imitation of the Greeks, began to 
build places for exercise in their villas, they 
called them indifferently gymnasia and pa- 
laestrae. 

PALILIA, a festival celebrated at Home 
every year on the 21st of April, in honour of 
I’ales, the tutelary divinity of shepherds. 
The 21st of April was the day on which, 
according to the early traditions of Koiue, 
liomulus had commenced the building of the 
city, so that the festival was at the same 
time solemnised as the dies natalitius of 
Home. It was originally a shciihcrd-festival, 
and continued to he so among country people 
till the latest times, but in the city it lost its 
original character, and was only regarded as 
tbj dies natalitius of Home. The first part of 
tl.j solemnities was a public purification by 
i.u' and smoke. The things burnt in order 
It) produce tliis purifying smoko were the 
Itiood of the Octobcr-honct the ashes of the 
(alves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, and 
tl.c shells of beans. The people w’ere also 
spiinklcd with water, they washed their 
hands in spring- water, and drank milk mixed 
with must. As regards tlie Ootoher~horse 
[vqnus October) it must be observed that in 
r.^rly times no bloody sacrifice was allowed 
to be offered at the paliliu, and the blood of 
the October-horsc mentioned aboA^e, was the 
blood which had dropped from the tail of the 
horse sacrificed in the month of October to 
Mara in the Campus Martins. This blood 
■W..S preserved by the vestal virgins in the 
tc'.iiple of Vesta for the jiuipose of being used 
at the palllia. The sacrifices consisted of 
c.il.es, millet, milk, and other kinds of eat- 
ables. The shepherds then offered a prayer 
to Pales. After these solemn rites were over, 
the cheerful part of the festival Jjcgan : bon- 
fire's were made of heaps of hay and straw, 
and the fcsi^'a! was concluded by a feast in 
the open air, at which the people sat or lay 
ujjon benches of turf, and drank plentifully. 

T*ALLiUM, dim. PALLIOLUM, port. 
VALLA. Gfuinoi', dim. ifia-rCSioy } Ion. and 


poet. 0apot), an outer garment. The English 
cloakf though commonly adopted as the trans- 
lation of these terms, conveys no accurate 
conception of the form, material, or use of 
that which they denoted. The article desig- 
nated by them was always a rectangular 
piece of cloth, exactly, or at least nearly 
square. It was indeed used in the very form 
in which it was taken from the loom, being 
made entirely by the weaver, without any 
aid from the tailor, except to repair the in- 
juries which it sustained by time. Whatever 
additional richness and beauty it received 
from the art of the dyer, was bestowed upon 
it before its materials were woven into cloth 
or even spun into thread. Most commonly it 
was used without naving undergone any pro- 
cess of this kind. The raw material, such as 
w'ool, flax, or cotton, w'as manufactured in 
its natural state, and hci*cc pallia were com- 
monly white, although from the same cause 
brow’u, diab, and grey w^crc also prevailing 
colours. As the pallium W'as ilie most com- 
mon outer garment, we find it continually 
mentioned in conjunction with the tunica, 
which constituted the indutus. Such phrases 
as “ coat and waistcoat,” or “ shoes and stock- 
ings,” are not more common with us than +hc 
following expressions, which constantly occur 
in ancient authors ; tunica palliumque^ ifidnov 
fcai xirioy, rb i/udrioy icot 6 tf>dpos 

&c. To wear the pallium without 
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.he underclothing indicated poverty or ac- 
rerlty of manners, as in the ease of Socrates. 
[)ne of the most common modes of \rcaring 
the pallium was to fasten it with a brooch 
5ver the right shoulder, leaving the right 
irm at liberty, and to pass the middle of it 
sithcr under the left arm so as to leave that 
Eirm at liberty also, or over the left shoulder 
so as to cover the left arm. The figure in 
the preceding cut is attiied in the last-men- 
tioned fashion. 

PALMA. [Pks.] 

PALMIPES, a Roman measure of length, 
squal to a foot and a i)alm. 

PALM US, properly the width of the open 
hand, or, more exactly, of the four fingers, 
was used by the Romans for two diflTorent 
measures of length, namely, as the trans- 
lation of the Greek TraXaurrij, or Siapov in old 
Greek, and <nrt0a/u,ij respectively. In the 
former sense it is equal to 4 digits, or 3 
inches, or l-4th of a foot, or l-6th of the 
mbit. The larger palm of 9 inches only 
occurs in later Roman writers. From this large 
oalmus the modern Roman palmo is derived. 

PALtJDAMENTUM, the cloak worn by a 
Roman general commanding an army, his 
principal officers and personal attendants, in 
jontradistinction to the sagum of the common 
soldiers, and the toga or garb of peace. It 
was the practice for a Roman magistrate, 
after he had received the impenuni from the 



PamUamentum, Military Cloak. (Statue of a Roman 
Kmpuror.) 


comitia curiata and offered up his vows in the 
Capitol, to march out of the city arraj’cd in 
the palndamentum {crire paludatutt)^ attended 
by his lictors in similar attire [paludatis Uc~ 
torihm'\y nor could he again enter the gates 
until he had formally divested himself of this 
emblem of military power. The palndamcn- 
tum was open in front, reached down to the 
knees or n little lower, and hung loosely 
over the shoulders, being fastened across the 
chest by a clasp. Tlie colour of the paluda- 
mentum was commonly white or purple, and 
hence it was marked and remembered that 
CrassuB on the morning of the fatal battle of 
Carrhac went forth in a dark-coloured man- 
tle. In the cut below, representing the head 
of a warrior, we see the palndamentum fljdng 
back in the charge, and tho clasp nearly in 
front. 



PaludiiTncnium, Militurv Cltiik (From a Moguic nt 
romiJiii.) 


PAMROEOTIA (Trafi/3oiiiTia), a fc'^tivc pa- 
negjiis of all the Roeotians, like the Paiia- 
thenaea of the Atticans, and the Ranionia of 
the lonians. The principal object of tho 
meeting was the common w’orship of Athena 
Itonia, who had a temple in the neighbour- 
hood of Coionca, near w’hicli the pauegyris 
was held. 

PANATIIEIsAEA (7raea0»/i'a(a), the great- 
est and most splendid of the ft-stivals cele- 
brated in Attica in honour o.'’ Athena, in tho 
character of Athena Tolias, or the protcctiess 
of the city. It w as said to have been insti- 
tuted by Erich thorii us, and its original name, 
down to the time of Theseus, w as believed to 
have been Athenaca ; hut when Theseus united 
all the Atticans into one hod)', this festival, 

I which then became the common festival of 
all the Attic tiibcs, was called Panuthenaca, 
There were two kinds of Panathenaca, tho 
gi'eater and the lesser ; the foimer were held 
every fourth year (ircvTaenipis), the latter 
every year. The lesser Panathenaca were 
probably celebrated on the 17 th of the month 
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[[ecatombaeon ; tbc great Fanathcnaea in the 
tlurd year of every Olympiad, and probably 
jommenced on the same day as the lesser Fan- 
ithcnaea. The principal difference between 
the two festivals was, that the greater one was 
nore solemn, and that on this occasion the 
peplus of Athena was carried to her temple in 
1 most magnificent procession, which was not 
held at the lesser Fanathcnaea. The solem- 
uities, games, and amusements of the Pana- 
thenaea were, rich sacrifices of bulls, foot, 
horse, and chariot races, g^onnastic and mu- 
sical contests, and the lampadcphoria ; rhap- 
sedi-jts recited the poems of Homer and other 
spic {jocts, philosophers disputed, cock-llghts 
were exhibited, and the people indulged in a 
variety of other amusements and entertain- 
ments. 'J'he prize in these contests was a 
vase flllcd with oil from the ancient and 
sacretl ohve tree of Athena on the Acropolis. 
A gieat many of such vases, called Panathe- 
naic vases, have in late years been found in 
Etruria, southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 
They represent on one side the figmc of 
Athena, and on the other tlio vaiious con- 
tests and games in which these vases were 
given as prizes to the victors. Of the dis- 
cussions of philosophers and orators at the 
I’anathenaoa we still possess t-wo specimens, 
tlic A.oyo? llava$7iv<uK6^ of Isocrates, and that 
of Aristeidcs. Herodotus is said to have re- 
cited his history to the Athenians at the 
J'lmathenaea. The management of the games 
and contests was entrusted to persons called 
Athhthetae (a^AoSeVai), whose number was 
one being taken from every tribe. Their 
offiCc lasted from one great Panathenaic fes- 
tival to the other. Tlic chief solemnity of 
the great I’anathcnaea was the magnificent 
pi-occasioii to the temple of Athena I’olias, 
which probably took place on the last day of 
tlie festive season. The whole of the proces- 
sion is represented in the fiiozc of the Par- 
thenon, the work of Phidias and his disciples, 
now deposited in the British Museum. The 
chief object «f the procession w’as to carry the 
pnplus of the goddess to her temple. This peplus 
w'as a crocus-coloured garment for the goddess, 
mid made by maidens, called cpyaoTU'ai. In it 
w ore woven Enccladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by tbe goddess. The iicplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramic us, near a 
monument called Lcocoriuni, to the temple of 
Hcmeter at Eleusis, and thence along the 
Pelasgic wall and the temple of Apollo 
Pythius to the Pnyx, and thence to the 
Acropolis, where the ^atue of Minerva Polias 
was adorned with the peplus. In this pro- 
cession nearly the whole population of Attica 


appears to have taken part, cither on foot, on 
horseback, or in chariots, as may be seen in 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Aged men car- 
ried olive branches, and were called Thal^ 
lophori (doAXo^opot) ; young men attended, 
at least in earlier times, in armour, and 
maidens who belonged to the noblest families 
of Athens carried baskets, containing offerings 
for the goddess, whence they were called Cb- 
nephori (icain 7 ^opot). Respecting the part 
which aliens took in this procession, and the 
duties they had to perform, see Htdkiapiio- 
RiA. Men -who had deserved well of the 
republic were rv"warded with a gold crown at 
the groat Panathenaca, and the herald had to 
announce the event during the gjTnnastio 
contests. 

PANCRATIUM (vay/epanop), is derived 
from rrav and /eparov, and accordingly signifies 
an athletic game, in which all the powers of 
the lighter wore called into action. The 
pancratium was one of the games or gymnas- 
tic contests which were exhibit( d at all the 
great festivals of Greece ; it consisted of box- 
ing and wrestling (nvyprj and n-aAij), and 
w'as reckoned to be one of the heavy or hard 
exercises (aywvicrp.aTa /Sapea or jBapvrepa), on 
account of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it w’as not much practised 
in the gymnasia. In Homer wo find neither 
the game nor the name of the pancratium 
mentioned, and as it was not introduced at 
the Olympic games until 01. 33, we may 
presume that the game, though it may have 
existed long before in a rude state, was not 
brought to any degree of perfection until u 
short time before that event. The nam^' of the 
combatants was Pancratiastae (irayspanaoToO 
or Pammnchi They fought 

naked, and hud their bodies anointed and 
covered with sand, by which they were 
enabled to take hold of one another. "When 
the contest began, each of tbe fighters might 
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commence "by boxing or by -wrestling, ac- 
cordingly as he thought he should be more 
successful in the one than in the other. The 
yictory was not decided until one of the parties 
was killed, or lifted up a Anger, thereby 
declaring that he was unable to continue the 
contest either from pain or fatigue. 

PANEGifRIS (n-arqyupis), signifies a meet- 
ing or assembly of a whole people for the 
purpose of worshipping at a common sanctu- 
ary. The word is used in three significa- 
tions : — 1. For a meeting of the inhabitants 
of one particular to-ani and its \'icinity ; 2. 
For a meeting of the inhahitimts of a whole 
district, a province, or of the* whole body of 
people belonging to a particular tribe [Delia ; 
Panionia] ; and 3. For great national meet- 
ings, us the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean games. Although in all panegyreis 
which we know, the religious chai-acter forms 
the most prominent feature, other subjeels, 
political discussions and resolutions, as well 
as a variety of amusements, were not ex- 
cluded, though they were perhaps more a 
consequence of the presence of many ]>or- 
sons than objects of the meeting. Every 
panegyria, moreover, was made by trades- 
people a source of gain, and it may be pre- 
sumed that such a meeting was never held 
without a fair, at which all soits of things 
were exhibited for sale. 

PANIONIA (irav«oi/ta), the great national 
panegyris of the lonians on mount Mycale, 
whore the national god Poseidon Ilcliconius 
had his sanctuary called the Panionium. One 
of the principal objects of this national meet- 
ing w'as the common worship of Poseidon, to 
whom splendid sacrifices were oft’ered on the 
occasion. Tlut religious woi&hip was not the 
only object for which they assembled at the 
Panionium ; on certain emergencies, espe- 
cially in case of any danger threatening their 
country, the lonians discussed at their meet- 
ings political quc.stions, and passed resolutions 
wbi(di werejiinding upon all. 

PANOPLIA (Trai^oTrAia), a panoply or suit 
of armour. The articles of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Roman army, 
are enumerated under An>iA. 

PANTOMlMUS, the name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Romans, who very 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modern dancers in the ballet. They did not 
speak on the stage, hut merely acted by 
gestures, movements, and attitudes. All 
movements, however, were rhythmical like 
those in the ballet, whence the general term 
for them is snltatiOf aaltare ; the w’holo art 
was oaUed muta ; and to represent 

Niobc or Leda was expressed by salt are 
Niobma and saltare Ledam. During the time 


of the republic the name pantomlmus does 
not occur, though the art itself was known to 
the Romans at an early period ; for the first 
hietrioncB said to have been introduced from 
Etruria were in fact nothing but pantomimic 
dancers [Hibtkio], whence we find that 
under the empire the names hlstrio and pan- 
tomimUB were used as synonymous. The pan- 
tomimic art, however, was not carried to any 
degree of perfection until the time of Augustus. 
The greatest pantomimes of this time were 
Bathyllus, a freedman and favourite of Mae- 
cenas, and Pylades and Ilylas. Mythological 
love-stories were from the first the favourite 
subjects of the pantomimes, which were dis- 
graced by the most licentious scenes. Ih 
Sicily pantomimic dances were called ballismi 
(j3oAAi(r/aoO, whence perhaps the modern 
words hall and ballet. 
papyrus. [LinEn.] 

PARXdiSUS (Trapo'Seto-oO, the name given 
by the Greeks to the parks or pleasure- 
grounds, -which surrounded the country re- 
sidences of the Pei Sian kings and satraps. 
They wore generally stocked with animals 
for the cliase, were full of all kinds of ti-ccs, 
watered by numerous streams, and enclosed 
witl^-w’ulls. 

PARAGRAPH^ (irapaypa^ij). This word 
does not exactly correspond with any terra 
in our language, but may without much impro- 
priety be called a plea, it is an objection 
raised by tbc defendant to tbe admissibility 
of tbc plaintiff’s action. The paragraphed 
hke every other ans-wei (ai'n-ypcu^ij) made by 
the defendant to the plaintiff’s charge, was 
given in -writing ; as the word itself implies. 
If the defendant merely denied the plaintiff’s 
allegations, a court w'as at once held for the 
trial of the cause. If, however, he put in a 
paragraphed a court w as to he held to try the 
preliminary question, whether the cause 
could he brought into court or not. Upon 
this previous trial the defendant was consi- 
dered the actor. If he succeeded, the whole 
cause w'as at an end ; unless the objection 
■w as only to the form of action, or some other 
such technicality, in which case it might bo 
recommenced in the proper manner. If, 
however, the plaintiff succeeded, the original 
action, winch in the mean time had been 
suspended, was proceeded with. ^ 

PAllALUS (TrdpoAos), and SALAMINIA 
C(ra\afiiviaX The Athenians from very early 
times kept for iiublic purposes two sacred or 
state vessels, the one of which was called Petro- 
lus and the other Sa lam in la- the crew of the 
one bore the name ofv impaXlTot or irapoAoi, and 
that of the other o-aKcpCvioL. The Salaminia 
-was also called AiyAt'o or ©ewpis, because i1 
was used to convey the Oeatpol to Delos, on 
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^'hlcfa occasion the ship was adorned with 
garlands by the priest of Apollo. Both 
Lhese vessels were quick-sullini? triremes, and 
were used for a variety of state purposes : 
they conveyed theories, despatohes, &c- from 
Athens, carried treasures from subjeet coun- 
tries to Athens, fetched state criminals from 
foreign parts to Athens, and the like. In 
battles they were frequently u<5ed as the ships 
in which the admirals sailed. These vessels and 
their crews were always kept in readin ess to act, 
ill case of any necessity arising ; and the crew, 
although tliey could not for the greater part of 
the year be in actual sorvico, received their ro- 
gid\r pay of four oboli per day all the year 
round. Tlie names of the tw«) ships seem to 
point to a very early period of the history of 
Attica, when there wiis no navigation except 
between Attica and Sal amis, for which the Sala- 
ininia was used, and around the coast of Attica, 
for which purpose the Paralus was destined. 
Ill later times the names weie retained, al- 
though the destination of the ships was princi- 
pally to serve the purjioscs of leligion, whenee 
they^aro frequently called the s.icred ships. 

PARANOIAS GKAPIIE (Trapavoias ypcufuff). 
riiis proceeding may be compared to our 
commission of lunacy, or ^rit de hinatieo 
tnquirendo. It was a suit at Athena that 
might be instituted by a son or other relation 
sgainst one who, by reason of madness or 
mental imbecility, had become incapable of 
managing his own aifairs. If the complaint 
was well grounded, the court decreed that 
the next heir should take possession of the 
lunatic's property, and piobahly also made 
home provision for his being put in confine- I 
ment, or under proper care and guardianship. ! 
The celebiutcd tale of lophon, the son of 
Sophocles, accusing his fiithcr of lunacy, is 
related in the life of Sophocles in the Classical 
Dictionary.^ 

PAR.AN6mON graph K (Trapavoftfov ypa- 
an indictment at Athens tor pioiiounding 
m illegal, or rather unconstitutional measure 
ir law. In order to check rash and hasty 
legislation, the mover of any law or decree, 
'hough he succeeded in causing it to be 
lassed, was still amenable to criminal justice, 

1 his enactment was found to be iiicoiisistciit 
-vith other laws that remained in force, or I 
ith the public interest. Any person might ' 
ustitute against him the ypaipv vapayofuov 
vithin a year from the passing of the law. 
[f he was convicted, not only did the law 
lecome void, but any punishment might be 
nflicted on him, at the discretion of the 
udges before whom he was tried. A person 
hi-ice BO convicted lost the right of proposing 
iiws in future. The cognizance of the cause 
lelonced to the TheBmothf'tiLo. 


PARAPRESBEIA (irapa7rpe<r/9eui), signifies 
any corrupt conduct, misfeasance, or neglect 
of duty on the part of an ambassador ; for 
which he was liable to be called to account 
and prosecuted on his return home. Bemos- 
thenes accused Aeschines of Parapresbeia on 
account of his conduct in the embassy to 
Phil^. 

PAKAPHERNA. [Dos.] 

PAKASANGA (6 TrapatrdyvTjs), a Persian 
measure of length, frequently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. It is still used by the 
Persians, W’ho lall it fptstenq. According to 
Ileiodotus the parasang was equal to 30 
(ircek btadia. Xenophon must also have 
calculated it at the same, as he says that 
H>,0.>0 stadia are equal to 535 parasaiigs. 
(1G,050 -4- 535 = 30.) Other ancient writers 
give a diffivent length tor the parasang. 
^lodein English tiiivcllcrs estimate it va- 
riously at from 3i to 4 English miles, 
which nearly agrees with the calculation of 
Herodotus. 

PAPtASlTI (irapdcriTot) properly denotes 
poisons who dine w'lth others. In the early 
history of Greece the name bad a very differ- 
ent moaning, being given to distinguished 
Iicrsons, who were appointed as assistants to 
certain priests and to the highest magistrates. 
Their services appear to have been reu ardod 
with a third of the victims sacrificed to their 
respective gods. Such officers existed down 
to a late period of Greek history. Solon in 
his legislation called the act of giving public 
meals to certain magistrates and foreign om- 
bassadors in the prytaneumiropao-iTerr, and it 
may be that the parasites were conm'uted 
with this institution. The class of persons 
whom we call parasites was very numerous 
in ancient Greece, and appears to have ex- 
isted from early times. The characteristic 
features common to all parasites arc impor- 
tunity, love of sensual pleasures, and above 
all the desire of getting a good diiinor with- 
out paying for it. During the time of the 
Roman emperors a parasite seems to have 
been a constant guest at the tables of the 
wealthy^ 

I’AREDRI (fl-apefipot). Each of the three 
superior archons was at liberty to have two 
assessors (Trdpefipoi) chosen by himself, to 
assist him by advice and otherwise in the 
performance of his various duties. The 
assessor, like the jnagistrate himself, had to 
undergo a dooimasia (SoKipaa-ta) in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribu- 
nal, before he could be permitted to enter 
upon his labours. He was also to render an 
account (evffvpTj) at the end of the year. The 
duties of the archons, magisterial and jiidiclaJ, 

wpro Hn nilTnomiia fViaf nna nf 4-V.n 'nvfttalnAl 
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objects of having: assessors must have been to I 
enable them to g'et throu^^h their business. 1 
From the paredri of the iirchons we must 
disthiii^uish those who assisted the enthyni in 
examining and auditing magistrates’ ac- 
counts. 

PARENTALIA. [Funus.] 

PAIIIES. [Domus.] 

PAliMA, dim. PARMULA, a round shield, 
three feet in diameter, carried by the i elites 
in the Roman army. Though small, com- 



Parma. (From the Column a Tmjana ) 

pared with the Currus, it was so strtmgly 
made as to bo a very effectual piotcction. 
This w'Qs probably owing to the use of iron 
in its frame-AVorh. The parma A\as also 
worn by the cavalry. We find the term 
parma often applied to the target [Cktua], 
which was also a small round shield, 
and therefore very similar to the 
parma. 

]*A110CI1I, certain people paid by 
the state to supply the Homan magis- 
tiates, ambassadors, and other official 
poisons, when travelling, with those 
netossarics Avhi'‘h they could not con- 
veniently carry with them. They ex- 
isted on all the principal stations on 
the Roman roads in Italy and the 
provinces, where persons were accus- 
tomed to pass the night. Of the things 
which the parochi -were bound to sup- 
ply, liay, fire-wood, salt, and a certain 
number of beds appear to have been 
the most important. 

I’AROPSIS any food 

eaten with the as the /aa^a, a 

kind of ftumenty or soft cake, broth, 
or any kind of condiment or sauce. 

It was, likewise, the name of the 


dish or plate, on which such food w;ia seirod 
up, and it is in this latter signification that the 
I Roman writers use the word. 

VARRiCiUA, PARRlClllimi. A parri- 
cida signified originally a muidcrcr gene- 
rally, and is hence defined to be a person 
who kills another dolo mala. It aftcrAvarda 
signified the murderer of a parent, and by an 
ancient law such a parriiide was scAAod up 
in a sack {cHlleus)t and thioAvn into a iiA'cr. 
A hiAV of the dictator Sulla contained some 
liroAusions against parricide, and jirobably 
fixed the same punishment lor the parricide, 
as the Lex l’oin])Cia de I’arricidiis, passed in 
the time of f'n. I’oiiipeiuH. Tins laAv ex- 
tended the crime of pariicidc to the killing 
of a brother, sister, uncle, aunt, and iminy 
other relations, anil enacted that ho aaIio 
killed a father or mother, grandfather or 
graiubnother, should be punished [more ni<t~ 
JO) uni) bjf being av hipped till he hied, KCAA cd 
I up ill a sack Avith a dog, cock, A'iiier, and 
..pe, and thrown into the sea. Other pairi- 
cides Avere simply jmt to death. 

PASSUS, a mcasuio of length, which con- 
sisted of five Roman feet. [Pns.] Tho 
pas'.us was not the step, or distance fiom 
heel to heel, when the feet were at their 
utmo*‘t ordinary extension, but the distance 
from the point which the heel h'uvos to that 
in Avliith it IS set down. The lutfle pussuumf. 
or thousand paces, was the common name of 
the Roman mile. [Mim.iAnB.] 

PATER I'AMILIAK. [FAMiniA ; Mathi- 

MONIlJM.l 

PATER PATRATUS^ [FEXiAi.rs.] 

I’ATERA, dim. PATF.LIiA (<jl»n£ATj), a 
round plate or dish. The iiatcrac of the 
most common kind were small plates of the 
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common red earthenware, on which an orna- 
mental pattern was drawn, and which were 
Kometimes entirely black. The more va- 
luable paterae were metallic, being chicdy of 
bronze ; but every family, raised above po- 
vorty, possessed one of silver, together with 
a silver salt-cellar. The accompanying cut 
exhibits a highly ornamented patera, made 
of bronze. The view of the upper sui face is 
accompanied by a side-view, shoving the 
foiTO and depth of the vessel. 

PAtIBULUM. [Fvuca.] 

PATINA (Aeicaio 7 ), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze or silver. The 
patina was of a form intermediate between 
the patera and the olla^ not so flat as the 
former, nor so deep as the latter. The most 
frequent use of the patina was in cookery. 

PATRES. [Patiucti.] 

PATRIa POTESTAS. Potestas signifies 
generally a power or faculty of any kind by 
which we do anything. “3’otestas,” says 
Paiilus, a Roman jurist, ** has several signi- 
fications : when applied to magihtrates, it is 
Tmperiuin ; in the case of children, it is the 
patria potestas ; in the case of slaves, it is 
Dominium.” According to Paulus then, po- 
testas, as applied to magistrates, is equi- 
valent to inipcrinm. Thus we And potestas 
associated with the adjectives praetoria, con- 
sul aris. But potestas is applied to magis- 
trates who had not the imperium, as for 
instance to quaestors and tribuni plebis ; and 
potestas and imperium aic often opposed in 
Cicero. [Imperium.] Thus it seems that 
this word potestas, like many other Roman 
terms, had both a wider signification and a 
narrower one. In its wider signilication it 
might mean all the i>owcr that was delegated 
to any person by the state, whatever might 
be the extent of that power. In its narrower 
significations, it was on the one hand equi- 
valent to imperium; and on the other, it 
expressed the power of those functionaries 
who had not the imperium. Sometimes it 
was used to express a magistratus, as a 
person ; and hence in the Italian language 
the word podestk signifies a magistrate. Po- 
testas is also one of the words by which it. 
expressed the power that one private person 
lias over another, the other two being manus 
and manclpium. The potestas is either do- 
minica, that is, ownership as exhibited in 
the relation of master and slave [Sebvus] ; 
or patria as exhibited in the relation of 
father and chUd. The mancipium was framed 
after the analogy of the potestas dominica. 
[Mancipium.] Patria potestas then signifies 
the power which a Roman father had over 
the iiersons of his children, grandchildren, 
'And other desoendants {JUi^amiMaa, filiaa- 


familias), and generally all the rights which 
he had by virtue of his paternity. The 
foundation of the patria potestas was a legal 
marriage, and the birth of a child gave it 
full effect. [Matrimonium.] It does not 
seem that tho patria potestas was ever 
viewed among tho Homans as absolutely 
equivalent to the dominica potestas, or as 
involving ownership of the child; and yet 
the original notion of the patria came very 
near to that of the dominica potestas. Ori- 
ginally the father had the power of life and 
death over his Fon as a member of his fami- 
lia ; and he could sell him, and so bring him 
into the mancipii cjusa. He could also give 
his daughter in mairiage, or give a wife to 
his son, divorce his child, give him in adop- 
tion, an^ emancipate him at his pleasure. 

PATRlCil. This word is evidently a de- 
rivative from patevy which frequently occurs 
in the Roman writers as equivalent to se- 
nator. Fatricii therefore signifies those who 
belonged to the patreSy but it is a mistake to 
6uppo‘>c that the patricii were only the off- 
spring of the patres in the sense of senators. 
On the contrary, the patricians were, in the 
early history of Rome, tho whole body of 
Roman citizens, the populus ItomaniiSi and 
there were no real citizens besides them. 
The other parts of the Roman population, 
namely clients and slaves, did not belong to 
the populus Romanus, and were not burghers 
or patricians. The senators or patres (in 
the narrower sense of the word) wore a 
select body of the populus or patricians, 
wliich acted as their representatives. The 
burghers or patricians consisted originally of 
three distinct tribes, which afterwards he- 
rame united into tho sovereign populus. 
Those tribes had founded settlements upon 
several of the hills which were subsequently 
included within the precincts of the city of 
Rome. Their names were Ramnos, Titles, 
and Luccrcs, or Romnenscs, Titionscs, and 
Lucerenscs. Each of these tribes consisted 
of ten curiae, and each curia of ten gcutes, 
and of the same number of decuries, which 
were established for representative and mili- 
tary purposes. [Sxnatub.] The first tribe, 
or the Ramnes, were a Latin colony on the 
Palatine hill, said to have been founded by 
Romulus. As long as it stood alone, it con- 
tained only one hundred gentes, and had> a 
senate of one hundred members. When the 
Titles, or Sabine settlers on the Qolrinal 
and Yiminol hills, under king Tatius, became 
united with the Ramnes, tho number of 
gentes, as well os that of senators, was lA- 
or eased to 200. These two tribes after their 
union continued probably for a oonslderahle 
time to ho the patricians of Rome, until tiu 
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Kurd tribe, the Luccres, which chiefly con- 
sisted of Etruscans, who had settled on the 
Caelian hill, also hecamo united with the 
other two as a third tribe. The amalgama- 
tion of these three tribes did not take place 
at once : the union between Latins and Sa- 
bines is ascribed to the reign of Komulus, 
though it does not appear to have been quite 
perfect, since the Latins on some occasions 
claimed a superiority oyer the Sabines. The 
Luceres existed for a long time as a separate 
tribe without enjoying the same rights as the 
two other tribes, until Tarquinius Priscus, 
himself an Etruscan, caused them to be 
placed on a footing of equality with the 
others. For this reason he is said to have 
increased the number of senators to 300. 
The Luceres, however, are, notwithstanding 
this equalisation, sometimes distinguished 
from the other tribes by the name or 

patridi minorum gentium. During the time 
of the republic, distinguished strangers and 
wealthy plebeians were occasionally made 
Homan patricians ; for instance, Appnis Clau- 
dius and his gens, and Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. When the plebeians became a distinct 
class of citizens [Pnimns], the patricians, of 
course, ceased to be the only class of citizens, 
but they still retained the exclusive posses- 
sion of all the power in the state. All 
civil aud religious officos were in their posses- 
sion, and they continued as before to b<' the 
populuH, the nation now consisting of the 
populus and the plcbcs. In their relation to 
the i)lcbciana or the commonalty, the patri- 
cians were a real aristocracy of birth. A 
person horn of a patrician family was and 
remained a patrician, whether he was rich 
or poor, whether he was a member of the 
senate, or an eques, or held any of the g^reat 
oflices of the state, or not : there was no 
power that could make a patrician a ple- 
beian. As regards the census, he might 
indeed not belong to the wealthy classes, but 
hib rank remained the same. The only way 
in which a patrician might become a plebeian 
was when of his own accord he left hia gens 
and curia, gave up the sacra, &c. A ple- 
beian, on the other hand, or even a stranger, 
might be made a patrician by a lex enriata. 
But this appears to have been done very 
seldom ; and the consequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimi- 
nished, that towards the close of the republic 
there were not more than fifty such families. 
Although the patricians throughout this 
whole period had the character of an aris- 
tocracy of birth, yet their political rights 
were not the same at all times. During the 
first centuries of the republic there was an 


almost uninterrupted struggle between pa- 
tricians and plebeians, in which the former 
exerted every means to retain Ibcir exclusive 
rights, but which ended in the establishment 
of the political equality of the two orders. 
[PiiSBKS.] Only a few msignifleant priestly 
oflices, and the performance of certain an- 
cient religious rites and ceremonies, remained 
the exclusive privilege of the patricians ; of 
which they were the prouder, as in former 
days their religious power and significance 
were the basis of their political superiority. 
At the time when the struggle between pa- 
tricians and plebeians ceased, a new kind of 
aristocracy began to arise at Borne, which 
was partly based upon wealth, and partly 
upon the great offices of the republic, and 
the term nohilcs W'as given to all per- 
sons whoso ancestors had held any of the 
curulc oflices. (Compare Nobiixs.) This 
aristociaey of nobiles threw the old patri- 
cians as a body still more into the shade, 
though both classes of aristocrats united as 
far as was possible to monopoiiso all the 
great oflices of the state. In tbeir dress and 
appearance the patricians were scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the citizen*', un- 
less they w ere senators, curulc magistrates, 
or equites, in which case they wore like 
others the ensigns peculiar to these classes. 
The only thing by which they seem to have 
been distinguished in their appearance from 
other citizens was a peculiar kind of hhoc, 
which covered the whole foot and part of the 
leg, though it was not as high os tlic shoes 
of senators and curule magistrates. These 
shoes w'cro fastened with four strings (cor- 
rigiae or lora patricia) aud adorned with a 
lunula on the top. 

PATBlMI ET MXTBImI were children 
born of parents, who had been married by 
the religious ceremony called confarreatio : 
they are almost always mentioned in connec- 
tion jwith^rcligious rites and ceremonies. 

PATBONOMl (narpow/xoi), magistrates tit 
Sparta, who exorcised, as it were, a paternal 
power over the whole state. They did not 
exist till a late period, and they succeeded to 
the powers which the ephori formerly pos- 
sessed. 

PATPvONUS. The act of manumission 
created a new relation between the manu- 
misBor and the slave, which was analogous to 
that between father and son. The manu- 
misBor became with respect to the manu- 
mitted person bis patronus, and the manu- 
mitted x>crBon liccame tbc libertus of the ma- 
numissor. The word patronus (from pater) 
indicates the nature of the relation. U the 
manumissor was a woman, she became pa- 
trema. The libertus adopted the gentile name 
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of the manumisRor. Ciceru’s frecdman Tiro 
was called M, Tullius Tiro. The lihcrtus 
owed respect and gratitude to his patron, and 
in ancient times the patron might punish 
him in a summary way for neglecting those 
duties. This obligation extended to the 
children of the lihcrtus, and the duty was 
due to the children of the patron. It was 
the duty of the patron to support his frecd- 
man in case of necessity, and if he did not, 
he lost his patronal rights ; the consequence 
was the same if he brought a cai)ital charge 
against him. Tlie most impoiUiit of the* 
patronal rights related to the property of 
liberti, as in certain cases the patronus had 
a right to the whole or a part of the propcity 
of a lihcrtus^ 

PAUI’EIUES, the legal term for mischief 
done by an animal {qvadrupei,) contrary to 
tlic nature of the animal, as if a man’s ox 
gored another man. In such cases the law 
of the Twelve Tables gave the injured person 
an action against the owner of the animal 
for tlic amount of the damage sustained. 
The owner was bound either to pay the full 
amount of damages or to give up the animal 
to the injured person (tioxae dare). 
PAVIMENTUM. [Domus, p. 144, &.] 
PECTliiN (tcreifX a comb. The Greeks and 
Homans used combs made of box-w'ood. The 
Egyptians had ivory combs, which also came 
into use by degrees among the Ilom.uis. The 
wooden combs, found in Egyiitian tombs, are 
lootlicd on one bide only; but the Greeks 
used them with teeth on both sides. The 
priiicii)al use of the comb was for dressing 
the hair, in doing which the Greeks of both 
sexes were remaikably careful and diligent. 
To go with uncombed hair was a sign of 
affliction. 

PECClaTUR, is properly the misappro- 
priation or theft of public property. The 
person guilty of this offence was peculator. 
The origin of the word appears to hejwcfWA, 
a term which originally denoted that kind of 
moveable property which W'as the chief sign of 
wealth. Originally trials for peculaUis w'cre 
before the populus or the senate. In the 
time of Cicero matters of pecvlattis had be- 
come one of the quaestioncs perpetuae. 
PECCLIUM. [Servus.J 
PECONIA. [Ae8 ; Aboentvm ; Avuum.] 
PEDAllil. [Senatvs.] 

PEOiSEQUI, a class of slave*, whose duty 
was to follow their master when he went out 
of his house. There was a similar class of 
female slaves, called Feduequae, 

PEDUM (leopuiai^, a shepherd’s crook. On 
account of its connection with pastoral life, 
the crook is often seen in works of ancient 
in the hands of Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, and 


shepherds. It was also the nsuol attributa 
of Thalia, as the muse of pastoral poetry. 



rwliim, Slicplierd’it CYooJt. (Prom a Palxtreg found 
CiMta V'ccchia.) 


PEGMA (jrriypa)^ a pageant, i. e. an ediftoc 
of w'ood, coiifaihting of two or more stagen 
(tabulata)t which were raised or depressed at 
pleasure by means of balance w’cights. These 
great machines w’orc used in the Boman 
amphitheatres, the gladiators who fought 
upon them being called pegmarcs. They were 
supported upon wheels so as to bo drawn 
into the circus, glittering with silver and a 
profusion of wealth. AVhen Vespasian and 
Titus celebrated llicir triumph over the Jews, 
the procession included pageants of extraor- 
dinary magnitude and splendour, consibtuig 
of throe or four stages above one another, 
hung with rich tapestry, and inlaid with 
ivory and gold, liy the aid of various con- 
trivances they represented battles and their 
numerous incidents, and the attack and de- 
fence of the cities of Judaea. The pegma 
was also used in sacrifices. A bull having 
been slain in one of the stages, the high 
priest placed himself below in a cavem, so 
as to receive the blood upon his iierson and 
his garments, and in this state he was pro- 
duced by the flamines before the worshippers. 

PELATAE (TTcAarat), were free labourers 
working for hire, like the thetesy in contra- 
distinction to the helots and pcncstac, who 
were bondsmen or serfs. In the later Greek 
writers, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch, the word is used for the Latin 
cliens, though the relations expressed by the 
two terms arc by no means similar. 

PELTA (ir^Tjj), a small shield. Iphlcratos* 
observing that the ancient Ceifevs was cum- 
I brous and inconvenient, introduced among 
I the Greeks a much smaller and lighter 
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shield, from which those who here it took at Athens. The money was collected by per- 
the name of peltate. It consisted pi*inci- sons called irsvnjicooToXoyoi. The merchant 
pally of a frame of wood or wicker-work, who paid the duty was said n-eimfieoi'rcvi'atfai. 
covered with skin or leather. All the customs appear to have been let to 

PENESTAE (wevem-tti), a class of serfs in farm, and probably from year to year. They 
Thessaly, who stood in nearly the same rela- were let to the hi^^hest bidders by the ten 
tion to their Thessalian lords os the helots of Pe/efae, acting under the authority of the 
Laconia did to the Dorian Spartans, although senate. The farmers were called TeAwt'at, 
their condition seems to have been on the and were said uvelirOai t^u ireprrjKoan^v. 
whole superior. They were the descendants PEPLUM or PEPLUS (ir«7r\os), an outer 
of the old Pclasgic or Aeolian inhabitants of garment or shawl, strictly worn by females, 
Thessaly Proper. They occupied an inter- and thus corresponding to the himation or 
mediate position between freemen and pur- pallium, the outer garment worn by men. 
chased slaves, and they cultivated the land Like all other pieces of cloth used for the 
for their masters, paying by way of rent a Amictub, it was often fastened by means of a 
portion of tho prtxluce of it. The Penestae brooch. It was, however, frequently worn 
sometimes accompanied their masters to bat- without a brooch. The shawl was also often 
tie, and fought on horseback as their vassals : worn so as to cover the head while it enve- 
a elrpomstanoe which need not excite suriirise, loped the body, and more especially on ocoa> 
as Thessaly was so famous for cavalry. There ' sion of a funeral or of a marriage, when a 
were Pencstae among the Macedonians also. very splendid shawl (n-ao-Tos) was worn by 
PENETRALK. [Tkmpltjm.] the bride. Tho following woodcut may be 

PEnIcILLUS. JPiCTunA, p. 295 «.] supposed to represent tho moment when the 

PENTACOSiOMEDIMNI. [Cknsus-] bride, so veiled, is delivered to her husband 

PENTATHLON (irepraflAop, gvinquertiunt)^ at the door of the nuptial chamber. lie 
was next to tho pancratium the most beau- wears the Pai.tjuu only ; she has a long 
tiful of all athletic performances. The per- shilt beneath her shawl, and is supported by 
sons engaged in it were called Penfathli (jtriv the pronuba. Of all the productions of the 
ra^Aoi). Tho pentathlon consisted of five loom, pepli were those on which the greatest 
distinct kinds of games, viz. leaping (oA/aa), skill and labour were bestowed. So various 
the foot-race the throwing of the and tasteful were the subjects which they re- 

discus (Sto-KOf), the throwing of the spear presented, that poets delighted to describe 
(txCyvwos or okovtiov), and wrestling (waAij), them. The art of weaving them was entirely 
which were all performed in one day and in a oriental ; and those of tho most splendid 
certain order, one after the other, by the dyes and curious workmanship were imported 
same atblctae. The pcntatlilon was intro- from Tyre and Sidon. They often constituted 
duced in the Olympic games in 01. 18. a very important part of the treasures of a 

PENTECOSTE (irevniKo<mi), a duty of two temple, having been presented to the divinit} 
per cent, levied upon all exports and imports by suppliants and devotees. 



PeplvB. (BMtdli, « Adnur. Bon. Ant.,* pi. 97.) 
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F£RA (v^pa), a wallet, maae of leather, 
worn suspended at the side hy rustics and by 
trayellers to carry their provisions, and 
^pted tn imitation of them by the Cynic 
philosophers. 

FERD^ELLIO was in the ancient times of 
the republic nearly the same as the Majes^ 
taa of the later times. [Majebtas.] Perdu- 
elUa originally signified Iiostis, and thus the 
offence was equivalent to making war on the 
Roman state. Offenders were tried by two 
judges called Perdwllionis Ptuumviri. In the 
time of the kings the duumviri perducllionis 
and the quacstores parricidii appear to have 
been the same persons ; but after the estab- 
lishment of the republic, the offices were 
distinct, for the quacstores were appointed 
regularly every year, whereas the duumviri 
were appointed very rarely, as had been the 
case during the kingly period. Livy repre- 
sents the duumviri perduellionis as being 
appointed by the kings, but they were really 
proposed by the king and appointed by the 
pop ulus. During the early part of the repub- 
lic they were appointed by the coniitia cu- 
riata, and afterwards by the comitia centu- 
riata, on the proposal of the consuls. In the 
cose of Ilabirius (s. c. 63), however, this 
custom was violated, as the duumviri were 
appointed by the praetor instead of by the 
comitia centuriata. The punishment for 
those who were found guilty of perduellio 
was death ; they were either hanged on the 
arbor or thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock. But when the duumviri found a person 
guilty, he might appeal to the people (in 
early times the populns, afterwards the co- 
mitia centuriata), as was done in the first 
case which is on record, that of IToratius, 
and in the last, which is that of liahiiius, 
whom Cicero defended before the people in 
the oration still extant. 

PEREGRTNUS, a stranger or foreigner. 
Jn ancient times the word peregrinus was 
used as synonymous with hostis ; but in the 
times of which we have historical records, a 
peregrinus was any person who was not a 
Roman citizen. In b.c. 247, a second prae- 
tor {praetor peregrinus) was appointed for 
the purpose of administering justice in mat- 
ters between Romans and peregrin!, and in 
matters between such peregrin! as had taken 
up their abode at Romp, [Pragtob.] The 
number of peregrinl who lived m the city of 
Rome appears to have had an injurious influ- 
ence upon the poorer classes of Roman citi- 
zens, whence on some occasions they were 
driven out of the city. The first example of 
this kind was set in b. c. 127, by tbe tribune 
M. Junius Pennus. They were expelled a 
second time by the tribune C. Papius, in b.c. 


6d. During the last period of the republic 
and the first centuries of the empire, all the 
free inhabitants of the Roman world were, in 
regard to their political rights, either Roman 
citizens, or Latins, or peregrini, and the 
latter hod, as before, neither oommcrcinm 
nor connubium with the Romans. They 
were either free provincials, or citizens who 
bad forfeited their civltas, and were degraded 
to the rank -of peregrini, or a certain class of 
freedmen, called peregrini dediticii. 

PERIOLCI (ireptoMBoO. This word pro- 
perly denotes the inhabitants of a distnet 
lying around some particular locality, but is 
generally used to describe a dependent popu- 
lation, living without tbe walls or in the 
country provinces of a dominant city, and 
although personally free, deprived of the en- 
joyment of citizenship, and the poli(j,cal 
rights conferred by it. A political condition 
such as that of the perioeei of Greece, and 
like the vassalage of the Germanic nations, 
could hardly have originated in anything 
else than foreign conquest, and the perioeei 
of Laconia furnish a striking illustration of 
this. Their origin dates from the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus, when the old 
inhabitants of the couptry, tbe Achaeans, 
submitted to their conquerors on certain 
conditions, by which they were left in pos- 
session of their private rights of citizenship. 
They suffered indeed a partial deprivation of 
their lands, and were obliged to submit to a 
king of foreign race, but BtUl they remained 
equal in law to their conquerors, and were 
eligible to all offices of state except the sove- 
reignty. But this state of things did not last 
long : in the next generation after the con- 
quest the relation between the two parties 
was changed. The Achaeans were reduced 
from citizens to vassals ; they were made 
tributary to Sparta ; their lands were sub- 
jected to a tax ; and they lost their rights of 
citizenship, the right of voting in the general 
assembly, and their eligibility to important 
offices in the state, such as that of a senator, 
&c. It does not, however, appear that the 
perioeei were generally an oppressed people, 
though kept in a state of political inferiority 
to their conquerors. On the contrary, the 
most distinguished among them were adndt- 
ted to offices of trust, and they sometimes 
served as heavy-armed soldiers ; as, for iP- 
Btonce, at the battle of Flataea. The Norman 
conquest of England presents a striking pa- 
rallel to the Dorian conquest of Laconia, 
both in its achievement and consequences. 
The Saxons, like the old Achaeans, were de- 
prived of their lands, excluded firom all offices 
of trust and digni^, and reduced, though 
personally free, to a state of political slavery. 
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The Normans, on the contrary, of -whatever ban^lo, worn by the Oriental^ the GreekSk 
rank in their own country, were all nobles and tho Roman ladies also. It decorated the 
and warriors, compared with the conquered leg in the same manner as the bracelet adorns 
Saxons, and for a long time enjoyed excln- the wrist and the necklace the throat. The 
eively the civil and ecclesiastical administoa- word, however, is sometimes used in the 
tion of the land. same sense as the Latin femitialia^ that is, 

PEKISCELIS Cfrepto-KeAiv), an anklet or drawers reaching from the navel to the knees. 



J’pructilu, Anklet, worn by a Nereid. (Mueoo Uotbonioo, toI. n. tuv. 340 


PEKISTROMA, a coverlet large enough to 
hang round the sides of the bed or couch. 

PIRISTELIUM. [Domus,] 

PERO (ap/SvArj), a low boot of untanned 
hide worn by ploughmen {peronafm orator) ^ 
shepherds, and others employed in rural 
occupations. Tho term appvkri is applied to 
an appendage to the Greek chariot. It bcems 
to have been a shoe fastened to tho bottom 
of the chariot, into which the driver inserted 
his foot, to assist him in driving, and to 
prevent him from being thrown out. 

PERSONA {larvay Trpoawirovor 7rpo<ro)irecov), 
a mask. Masks were worn by Greek and 
Roman actors in nearly all dramatic repre- 
sentations. This custom arose undoubtedly 
fi-om the practice of smearing the face with | 
certain juices and colours, and of appearing I 
in disguise, at the festivals of Dionysus. 
[Diontsia.] Now, as the Greek drama arose 
out of these festivals, it is highly probable 
that some mode of disguising the face was as 
old as the drama itself. Chocrilus of Samos, 
however, (about n. c. 500) is said to have 
been the first who introduced regular masks. 
Other writers attribute the invention of 


I to Thespis or Aeschylus, though the 
had probably only the merit of perfect- 



Ckimic Mask. (Stsitue of Daviu in Brillih HuKum ) 

ing and completing the whole theatrical ap- 
paratus and costume. Some masks covered, 
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like the masks of modem times, only the 
face, but they appear more generally to have 
covered the whole head down to the shoulacrs, 
for we always find the hair belonging to a 
mask described as being a part of it ; and 
this must have been the case in tragedy more 
especially, ns it was necessary to make the 
lead correspond to the stature of an actor, 
which was heightened by the cothurnus. 

PES (ffovs), a foot, the standard mcasuio 
of length among the Greeks and Romans, us 
well as among nearly all other nations, both 
ancient and modern. The Romans applied 
the uncial division [As] to the foot, which 
thus contained 12 nnciac, whence our inches , 
and many of the words used to express cer- 
tain numbers of unciae are applied to the 
parts of the foot. It was also divided into 1 G 
digiti (finger-breadths) : this mode of division 
was used especially by architects and land- 
surveyors, and is found on all the foot- 
measures that have come down to us. From 
the analogy of the as, we have also dupondinm 
for 2 feet, and jves sestertius for 2^ feet. The 
probable value of the Roman foot is 11.G49C 
inches English. (See Tables at the end. 
PESSI. [Latrunculi.] 

PESStJLUS. [Janua.] 

PETALISMUS. [Exsilium.] 

PETASUS. [PinLXJs.] 

PETiTOR. [Acion.] 

PETAURISTAE. [I’ktaurum.] 
PETAURUM (ireravpov, Trirevpov), used in 
the Roman games, seems to have been a 
board moving up and down, with a person at 
each end, and supported in the middle, some- 
thing like our see-saw ; only it appears to 
have been much longer, and consequently 
went to a greater height than is common 
amongst us. The persons who took part in 
this game, were called l^ctauristae or Petatt- 
ristarii. 

PBTORRITUM, a four-wheeled carriage, 
which, like the E&sedum, was adopted by the 
Romans in imitation of the Gauls. It differed 
from the Harmamaxa in being uncovered. 
Its name is compounded of petor^ four, and 
ritt a wheel. 

PHALANX. [Exercitub.] 

PHAlArICA. [Hasta.] 

PHALERAE (^aAapov), a boss, disc, or 
crescent of metal, in many cases of gold, and 
beautifully wrought so as to he highly prized. 
They were usually worn in pairs ; and we 
most commonly read of them as ^ornaments 
attached to the harness of horses, especially 
about the head, and often worn as pendants 
{pensilia)f so as to produce a terrific effect 
when shaken by^ the rapid motions of the 
horse. These ornafii^tS were often bestowed 
upon horsemen by tiie’ Roman generals, in 


the same manner as the Armilla, the Tor* 
QUEs, the hasta pura [Hasta], and the crown 
of gold [Corona], in order to make a public 
and permanent acknowledgment of bravery 
and merit. 

PHARETRA (<^ap^pa), a quiver, was prin- 
cipally made of hide or leather, and was 
adorned with gold, painting, and braiding. 
It had a lid (nS)pa\ and was suspended from 
the right shoulder by a belt passing over the 
breast and behind the back. Its most com- 
mon position was on the left hip, and is so 
seen in the annexed figures, the right-hand 
one representing an Amazon, and the left- 
hand an Asiatic archer. 



rbarctrnp, Quivers. Left-hand flf^ire froin tlie Aeginctan 
Marblis ; nght-hnnd figure fiom a Greek Vase ) 


PHARMACON GRAPHfi ((fropjxdiewv or 
4>apfiaxeCa^ an Indictment at Athens 

against one who caused the death of another 
by poison, whether given with intent to kill 
or to obtain undue influence. It was tried 
by the court of Areitmagus. 

PHAROS or PHARUS C^opoe), a light- 
house. The most celebrated light-house of 
antiquity was that situated at the entrance 
to the port of Alexandria, on an island which 
bore the name of Pharos. It contained many 
stories, and the upper stories had windows 
looking seawards, and torches or fires were 
kept burning in them by night in order to 
guide vessels into the harbour. The name 
of Pharos was given to other light-houses, in 
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kllusion to that at Alexandria, which was the 
model Jo^ their construction. 

PHASELUS («^4<n7Aoff), a vessel rather long 
itnd narrow, apparently so called from its 
resemblance to the shape of a phaselus or 
kidney-bean. It was chiefly used by the 
Egyptians, and was of various sizes, from a 
mere boat to a vessel adapted for long voy- 
ages. The phaselus was built for speed, to 
which more attention seems to have been 
paid than to its strength : whence the epithet 
frag'Uis is giren to it by Horace. These ves- 
sels were sometimes made of clay, to which 
the epithet of Horace may perhaps also refer. 

PHASIS (<^a(rts, from one of the 

various methods by which public offenders at 
Athens might be prosecuted ; but the word 
is often used to denote any kind of informa- 
tion ; and we do not know in what respects 
the Fhasis was distinguished from other 
methods of prosecution. The word «i/co- 
phantes ((n;Ko<^ai'Ti]c) is derived from the 
practice of laying information against those 
who exported figs. [Sycophantks.] 

PHOEMINX. [Lyra.] 

PHRATRIA. [Tribus.] 

PH^LARCHI C^vKapxoi) were at Athens 
after the age of Gleisthencs ten officers, one 
for each of the tribes, and were specially 
charged with the command and superintend- 
ence of the cavalry. There can be but little 
doubt that each of the phylarchs commanded 
the cavalry of his own tribe, and they were 
themselves collectively and individually under 
the control of the two hipparchs, just as the 
taxiarchs were subject to the two strategi. 
Herodotus informs us that when Cleisthenes 
increased the number of the tribes from four 
to ten, he also made ten phylarchs instead of 
four. It has been thought, however, that 
the historian should have said ten phylarchs 
in the place of the old phylobasileis, who 
were four in number, one for each of the old 
ti'ibcs. 

PHItLOBASILEIS («^vAo^a(rtX€rs) were 
four in number, representing each one of the 
four ancient Athenian tribes, and probably 
elected (but not for life) from and by them. 
They were nominated from the Eupatridoe, 
and during the continuance of royalty at 
Athens these ** kings of the tribes ” were the 
constant assessors of the sovereign, and rather 
as his colleagues than counsellors. Though 
they wore originally connected with the four 
ancient tribes, still they were not abolished 
by Cleisthenes when he increased the number 
of tribes, probably because their duties were 
mainly of a religious character. They appear 
to have existed even after his time, and acted 
as judges, but in unimportant or merely 
temal matters. 


PICTDRA Ypa<^ifei7, {toypaipia), 

painting. I. History of the Art. It is sin- 
gular that the poems of Homer do not con- 
tain any mention of painting as an imitative 
art. This is the more remarkable, since 
Homer speaks of rich and elaborate em- 
broidery as a thing not uncommon. This 
embroidery is actual painting in principle, 
and is a species of painting in practice, and 
it was considered such by tbo Romans, who 
termed it “ pictura textilis.” The various 
allusions also to other arts, similar in nature 
to painting, are sufficient to prove that paint- 
ing must have existed in some degree in 
Homer’s time, although the only kind of 
painting he notices is the “ red-cheeked ” 
and “ purple-cheekcd ships,” and an ivory 
ornament for the faces of horses, which a 
Macouian or Oarian woman colours with 
purple. Painting seems to have made con- 
siderable progress in Asia Minor while it 
was still in its infancy in Greece, for Can- 
daulcs, king of Lydia (b.c. 71G), is said to 
have xiUTchascd at a high price a painting of 
Bularchus, which represented a battle of the 
Magnetes. The old Ionic painting probably 
flourished at the same time with the Ionian 
architecture, and continued as an independent 
school until the sixth century ii.c., when the 
lonians lost their liberty, and with their 
libel ty their art. Herodotus (i. 1C4) men- 
tions that when Harpagus besieged the town 
of Phoeaca (b.c. r>44), the inhabitants col- 
lected all their valuables, their statues and 
votive offerings from the temples, leaving 
onlj'thcir pahithifjs, and such works in metal 
or of stone as could not easily be removed, 
and fled with them to the island of Chios ; 
from which we may conclude that paintings 
were not only valued by the Phocoeaus, but 
also common among them. Herodotus (iv. 
88) also informs us that Mandrocles of Samos, 
who constructed for Carius Hystaspis the 
bridge of boats across the Bosporus (b.c. 
508), had a picture painted, representing the 
passage of Darius’s army, and the ^klng 
seated on a throne rcvie«fing the troops as 
they passed, which he dedicated in the temple 
of Hera at Samos. After the conquest of 
louia, Samos became the seat of the arts. 
The Hcraeum at Samos, in which the picture 
of Mandrocles was placed, was a general de- 
pository for works of art, and in the time of 
Strabo appears to have been particularly rich 
in paintings, for he terms it a “ picture- 
gallery” (TTM'Oieofti'/tt?). The first painter in 
Greece itself, whose name is recorded, Is 
dmon of Clconae. His exact period is tin^ 
certain, but he was probably a contemporary 
of Solon, and lived at least a century before 
Folygnotus. It was with Polygootu^ of Tha- 
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flos that paintiner reached its fhll deyelopment 
(about B.c. 463). Previous to this time the 
only cities that had paid any considerable 
attention to painting were Aegina, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and Athens. Sicyon and Corinth 
had long been famous for their paintings 
upon vases and upon articles of furniture; 
the school of Athens had attained no celebrity 
whatever until the arrival of Polygnotus from 
Tliasos raised it to that pre-eminence which 
it continued to maintain for more than two 
centuries, although very few of the great 
painters of Greece were natives of Athens. 
The principal contemporaries of Polygnotus 
were Dionysius of Colophon, Plistaenetus 
and Fanaenus of Athens, brothers (or the 
latter perhaps a nephew) of Phidias, and 
Mioon, also of Athens. The works of Poly- 
gnotus and his contemporaries were conspi- 
euouB for expression, character, and design ; 
the more minute discriminations of tone and 
local colour, united with dramatic composition 
and effect, were accomplished in the succeed- 
ing generation, about 420 b.c., through the 
efforts of Apollodorus of Athens and Zeuxis 
of Heraclca. The contemporaries of Apollo- 
dorus and Zeuxis, and those who carried out 
their principles, were Parrhaaius of Ephesus, 
Eupompus of Sicyon, and Timanthes of Cyth- 
nus, all painters of the greatest fame. Athens 
and Sicyon were the principal scats of the art 
at this period. Eupompus of Sicyon was the 
founder of the celebrated Sicyonian school of 
painting which was afterwards established 
by Famphilus. The Alexandrian period was 
the last of progression or acquisition ; but it 
only added variety of effect to the tones it 
coidd not improve, and was principally cha- 
racterised by the diversity of the styles of so 
many oontemxiorary artists. The most emi- 
nent painters of this period were Protogcncs, j 
Famphilus, Melanthius, Antiphilus, Thcon of I 
Samos, Apelles, Euphranor, Fausias, Nicias, 
Nieomachus, and his brother Aristides. Of 
aU these Apikles was the greatest. The qua- 
lity in which he surpassed all other painters 
will scarcely' bear a definition ; it has been 
termed grace, elegance, beauty, x«pw, vrtius- 
taa. His greatest work was perhaps his 
Venus Anadyomene, Venus rising out of the 
waters. He eitcelled in portrait, and indeed 
all his works appear to have been portraits 
in an extended sense ; for hitf pictures, both 
historical and allegorical, consisted nearly all 
of single figures. He enjoyed the exclusive 
privilege of painting the portraits of Alex- 
ander. — ^The works of Greek art brought 
from Sidly by Marcellus were the first to 
inspire the Homans with the desire of adorn- 
ing their public edifices with statues and 
piJutinga, w]4eh taste was converted into a 


passion wheh they became acquainted with 
the great treasures and almost inexhaustible 
resources of Greece, and their rapacity knew 
no bounds. Mummius, after the destruction 
of Corinth, n.c. 146, carried off or destroyed 
more works of art than all his predecessors 
put together. Scaurus, in his aedileship, 
B.c. 58, had all the public pictures still re- 
maining in Sicyon transported to Home, on 
account of the debts of the former city, and 
he adorned the great temporary theatre which 
he erected upon that occasion with 3000 
bronze statues. Verres ransacked Asia and 
Achaiu, and plundered almost every temple 
and public edifice in Sicily of whatever was 
valuable in it. Amongst the numerous rob- 
beries of VciTcs, Cicero mentions particularly 
twenty-seven beautiful pictures taken from 
the temple of Minerva at Syracuse, consisting 
of portraits of the kings and tyrants of Sicily. 
Yet Home was, about the end of the republic, 
full of painters, who appear, however, to have 
been chiefly occupied in portrait, or deco- 
rative and arabesque painting. Among the 
Homans the earliest painter mentioned is a 
member of the noble house of the Fabii, who 
received the surname of Pictoi through some 
paintings which he executed in tho temple of 
Salus at Home, n.c. 304, which lasted tUl the 
time of the emperor Claudius, when they 
were destroyed by the fire that consumed 
that temple. Pacuvius also, the tragic poet, 
and nephew of Ennius, distinguished himself 
by some paintings in the temple of Ilereulcs 
in tho Forum Boarium, about 180 n.c. But 
generally speaking the ortists at Home were 
Greeks. Julius Caesar, Agrippo, and Au- 
gustus were among the earliest great patrons 
of artists. Caesar expended great sums in 
the purchase of pictures by the old masters. 
Ho gave as much as 80 talents for two pic- 
tures by his contemporary Timomachus of 
Byzantium, one an Ajax, and the other a 
Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
These pictures, which were painted in en- 
caustic, were very celebrated works ; they are 
alluded to by Ovid (lYist. ii. 525), and are 
mentioned by many other ancient writers.*— 
There are three distinct periods observable In 
the history of painting Home. The first 
or great period of Graeco-Homan art may be 
dated from tbe conquest of Greece unti^ the 
time of Augustus, when the artists were 
chiefly Greeks. The second, from the time 
of Augustus to the so-called Thirty Tyi’onts 
and Diocletian, or from the beginning of the 
Christian era until about the latter end of the 
third century, during which time the great 
majority of Homan works of art were pixH 
duced. The third comprehends the state of 
the arts during the exarchate, when Homn, 
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Ill con^equcnoe of the foundation of Constan- 
tinople, and the changes it involved, suffered 
similar spoliations to those which it had iirc- 
viously inflicted upon Greece. This was the 
period of the total decay of the imitative arts 
amongst the ancients. About the beginning 
of the second period is the earliest age in 
which wo have any notice of portrait painters 
[imaginum pictwea) as a distinct class. Por- 
traits must have bran exceedingly numerous 
amongst the Homans ; Yarro made a collection 
of the portraits of 700 eminent men. The 
portraits or statues of men who had per- 
formed any public service were placed in the 
temples and other public places ; and ravcral 
edicts were passed by the emperors of Rome 
respecting the placing of them. The portraits 
of authors also were placed in the public 
libraries ; they were apparently flxed above 
the cases which contained their writings, 
below which chairs were placed for the con- 
venience of readers. They were painted also 
at the beginning of manuscripts. Several of 
the most celebrated ancient artists were both 
sculptors and painters ; Phidias and Eu- 
phranor were both ; Zeuxis and Protogcncs 
were both modellers ; Polygnotus devoted 
some attention to statuary ; and Lysippus 
consulted Eupompus upon style in sculpture. 
Moreover scene-painting shows that the 
Greeks were acquainted with perspective at 
a very early period ; for when Aeschylus was 
exhibiting tragedies at Athens, Agathurchus 
made a scene, and left a treatise upon it. — 
II. Methods of Painting, There were two dis- 
tinct classes of painting practised by the an- 
cients — in water colours, and in wax, both of 
which were practised in various ways. Of 
the former tho principal were fresco, al fresco ; 
and tho various kinds of distemper (a tem- 
pera), with glue, with the white of egg, or 
with gums (a guazzo) ; and with wax or 
resins when these were rendered by any 
means vehicles that could be worked with 
water. Of the latter the principal was 
through Are (dtA m/pot), termed encaustic 
(iyKaverriKTj, enoataiica). The painting in 
wax (KTipoypa^ta), or ship painting {incera- 
menta navitun)^ was distinct from encaustic. 
It does not appear that the Greeks or Romans 
ever painted in oil ; the only mention of oil 
in ancient writers in connection with paint- 
ing is the small quantity which entered into 
the composition of encaustic varnish to temper 
it. They painted upon wood, clay, plaster, 
stone, parchment, and canvas. The use of 
canvas must have been of late Introduction, 
as there is no mention of it havixig been em- 
ployed by the Greek painters of the best 
periods. They generally painted upon panels 
or tablets (irfwueiiv, mvejcia, tabulM, taSMl0*)t 


which when finished were flxed into ftrames 
of various descriptions and materials, and 
encased In walls. The style or cestrum used 
in drawing, and for spreading the wax co- 
lours, pointed at one end and broad and flat 
at the other, was termed ypeufti^ by the Greeks 
and cestrum by the Romans ; it was generally 
made of metal. The hair pencil {penicilltts^ 
penicillum) was termed viroypa^ii, and oppa- 
rently also pafiSioy. The ancients used also a 
palette very similar to that used by the mo- 
dems. Encaustic was a method very fi*c- 
quently practised by the Roman and later 
Greek painters ; but it was in very little use 
by the earlier painters, and was not generally 
adopted until after the time of Alexander. 
Pliny defines the term thus : “ ceris pingere 
ac picturam inurerc,” to paint with wax or 
wax colours, and to bnrn in the picture after- 
wards with the enuterium ; it appears there- 
fore to have been the simple addition of the 
process ot burning in to the ordinary method 
of painting with wax colours. Ccrue (waxes) 
was the ordinary term for painters' colours 
amongst tho Romans, but more especially 
encaustic colours, and they kept them in 
partitioned boxes, as painters do at present. 
— III. Polyrhromy. Ancient statues were often 
painted, and wbat is now termed polychrome 
Bculjiture was very common in Greece. The 
practice of colouring statues is undoubtedly 
as ancient ns the art of statuai^ itself; 
although they were perhaps originally co- 
loured more from a love of colour than from 
any design of iriiiiroving tho resemblance of 
the representation. The J upiter of tho Capitol, 
placed hy Tarquiiiius Priscus, was coloured 
j with minium. In later tinu'S the custom 
seems to have been reduced to a system, and 
was practised with more reserve. The prac- 
tice also of colouring architecture seems to 
have been universal amongst the Greeks, and 
very general amongst the Romans. — IV. Vase 
Painting. The flctile-vasc painting of the 
Greeks was an art of itself, and was prac- 
tised by a distinct class of artists. The de- 
signs upon these vases (which the Greeks 
tcimed hi^Kvdoi) have been variously inter- 
preted, but they have been generally consi- 
dered to be in some way connected with tho 
initiation into the Eleusinian and other mys- 
teries. They were given as prizes to the 
victors at the Panathenaca and other games, 
and seem to have been always buried with 
their owners at their death, for they have 
been discovered only in tombs. Even in the 
of the Roman empire painted vases 
were termed “operis antiqni,” and were then 
sought for in the ancient tombs of Campania 
and other parts of Magna Graecia. We may 
form some idea of their iznmeuse value from 
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the Btatoment of Pliny, that they were more 
valuable than the Murrhine vases. [Mur- 
RHiNA Vasa.] The paintings on the vases, 
considered as works of art, vary exceedingly 
in the detail of the execution, although in 
style of design they may be arranged in two 
principal classes, the black and the yellow; 
for those which do not come strictly under 
either of these heads are either too few or 
vary too slightly to require a distinct classi- 
fleation. The black are the most ancient, the 
yellow the most common. — V. Mosaic^ or 
pictitra de mtmvo, opus musivum^ was very 
general in Borne in the time of the early 
emperors. It was also common in Greece 
and Asia Minor at an earlier period, but at 
the time of the Boman empire it began to a 
great extent even to supersede painting. It 
was used chiefly for floors, but walls and also 
ceilings were sometimes ornamented in the 
came way. There are still many great mosaics 
of the ancients extant. The most valuable is 
the one discovered in Pompeii a few years 
ago, which is supposed to represent the battle 
of Issus. The composition is simple, forcible, 
and beautiful, and the design exhibits in 
many respects merits of the highest order. 

PILA (<r</ittrpa), a ball. The game at ball 
((nftaipitrrucTj) was one of the most favourite 
gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and Ho- 
mans, from the earliest times to the fall of 
the Homan empire. It is mentioned in the 


Odyssey, where it is played by the Phacaoian 
damsels to the soimd of music, and also by 
two celebrated performers at the court of 
Alcinous in a most artistic manner accom- 
panied with dancing. The various move- 
ments of the body required in the game of 
ball gave elasticity and grace to the figure ; 
whence it was highly esteemed by the Greeks. 
The Athenians set so high a value on it, that 
they conferred upon Aristonicus of Carystus 
the right of citizenship on account of his 
skill in this game. It was equally esteemed 
by the other states of Greece; the young 
Spartans, when they were leaving the con- 
dition of ephebi, were called a-tfMiipeU, pro- 
bably because their chief exercise was the 
game at ball. Every complete gymnasium 
had a room (<r<ftaipLonjpiov, (r4>cupurTpa) de- 
voted to this exercise [Gymnasium], where a 
special teacher OrtftaipLoruco^') gave instruc- 
tion in the art. Among the Homans the 
game at ball was generally played at by 
persons before taking the bath, in a room 
{sphaeristerium) attached to the baths for 
the purpose. Pila was used in a general 
sense for any kind of ball : but the balls 
among the Homans seem to have been of 
three kinds ; the ptla in its narrower sense, 
a small ball; the folliSt a great ball filled 
with air ; and the paganica^ of which we 
know scarcely anything, but which appears 
to have been smaller than the follis and 
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larger than the pila. The Harpastum (firom 
^ird^ai) eeems to have been the name of a 
ball, \fhich was thrown among the players, 
each of whom endeavoured to catch it. 

PIlANI. [ExEaciTua, p. 168 6.] 

PiLENTUM, a splendid four-wheeled car- 
riage, furnished with soft cushions, which 
conveyed the Roman matrons in sacred pro- 
cessions and in going to the Circensian and 
other games. The pilentum was probably 
very like the Harmamaxa and Carpentum, 
but open at the sides, so that those who sat 
in it mjght both see and be seen. 

PILEUS or PILEUM (ttiAos, n-tAij/aa, iri- 
Autoi'), any piece of felt ; more especially a | 
skull-cap of felt, a hat. There seems no I 
reason to doubt that felling is a more ancient | 
invention than weaving [Tei,a], nor that 
both of these arts came into Europe from 
Asia. From the Greeks, who were ac- 
quainted with this article as early as the age 
of Homer, the use of felt passed together 
with its name to the Romans. Its principal 
use was to make coverings of the head for 
the male sex, and the most common one was 
a simple skull-cap. — Among the Romans the 
cap of felt was the emblem of liberty. When 
a slave obtained his freedom he hud his head 
shaven, and wore instead of his hair an un- 
dyed pileus. This change of attire took 
place in the temple of Feronia, who was 



Ihe goddess of freedmen. Hence the phrase 
servos ad pileum vocare is a summons to 
liberty, by which slaves were frequently 
called upon to take up arms with a promise 
of liberty. The figure of liberty on some 
of the coins of Antoninus Pius, struck a. d. 
145, holds this cap in the right hand. The 
Petaius (n-A-twros) differed from the pilous or 
simple skuU-cap in having a wide brim : the 
etymology of the word, from irerdywfii, ex- 
presses the distinctive shape of these hats. 
It was preferred to the skull-cap as a protec- 
tion from the sun. 

PiLUM. [Hasta.] 

PISCINA.^ [Balneum.] 

PISTOR (opTOTTOuis), a baker, from pinsere^ 
to pound, since corn was pounded in mortars 
before the invention of nulls. At Rome 
bread was originally made at home by the 
women of the house ; and there were no 
persons at Rome who made baking a trade, 
or any slaves specially kept for this purpose 
in private houses, till n. c. 173. The name 
was also given to pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners, in which case they were usually 
called pistores dnlciarii or candidarii. Bread 
was often baked in moulds called arioptac^ 
and the loaves thus baked were termed ar- 
topticii. Bread was not generally made at 
home nt Athens, but was sold in the market- 
place, chiefly by women, called apTOTrwAtSes. 
These women seem to have been what the 
fish-women of London are at present ; they 
excelled in abuse. 

PLAGlARIUS. [Plaoium.] 

PLAGIUM, the offence of kidnapping, 
concealing, and selling freemen and other 
persons’ slaves was the subject of a Fabia 
Lex (b. c. 183). The penalty of the lex was 
pecuniary; but this fell into disuse, and 
persons who offended against the lex were 
punished according to the nature of their 
offence ; under the empire they were gene- 
rally condemned to the mines. The word 
Plagium is said to come from the Greek wAa- 
yio5, oblique, indirect, dolosus. He who com- 
mitted plagium was plagiarius^ a word which 
Martial applies to a person who falsely gave 
himself out as the author of a book ; and in 
this sense the word has come into common 
use in our language. 

PLAUSTRUM or PLOSTRUM (a^a^a), a 
cart or waggon. It had commonly two 
wheels, but sometimes four, and it was then 
called the plaustrum wiqjus. Besides the 
u heels and axle the plaustrum consisted of a 
strong pole (fmo), to the hinder port of 
which was fastened a table of wooden planks. 
The blocks of stone, or other things to be car- 
ried, were either laid upon this table withoat 
any other support, or an additional securitv 
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waa obtained by the use either of boards at 
the sides, or of a large wicker basket tied 
upon thQ cart. The annexed cut exhibits a 
cart, the body of which is supplied by a 
basket. The commonest kind of cai-t-whcel 
was that called tympanum^ ** the drum,** from 
its resemblance to the musical instrument of 


the same name. It was nearly a foot in 
thickness, and was made either by sawing 
the trunk ot a tree across in a horizontal 
direction, or by nailing together boards of 
the requisite shape and size, (See the cut.) 
These wheels advanced slowly, and made a loud 
creaking, which was heard to a great distance. 



PlauBtrum, Waj5gun. (From a nua-Rt-Iu f at Home.) 


PLfiBES or PLEB8. PLEBEII. This 
word contains the same root os im~p1eOy com- 
pleoy &c., and is therefore ctymologpcally 
connected with a term which was 

applied to the plebeians by the more correct 
Greek writers on Koman history, while 
others wrongly ealled them or oi fiij/xo- 
rtKof. The plebeians were the body of com- 
mons or the commonalty of Home, and thus 
constituted one of the two great elements of 
which the Boman nation consisted, and 
which has given to the earlier periods of 
Boman history its peculiar character and 
interest. The time when the plebeians first 
appear os a distinct class of Boman citizens 
in contradistinction to the patricians, is in 
the reign of Tnllus Hostilius. Alba, the 
head of the Latin confederacy, was in his 
rcigrn taken by the Bomans and razed to the 
ground. The most distinguished of its in- 
habitants were transplanted to Borne and 
received among the patricians ; but the great 
bulk of Alban citizens, who were likewise 
transferred to Borne, received settlements on 
the Caellan hill, and were kept in a state of 
submission t6 the populus Bomanus or the 
patricians. This new population of Borne, 
which in number is said to have been equal 
to the old inhabitants of the city or the 
patricians, were the plebeians. They were 
Latins, and consequently of the same blood 
as the Bamnes, the noblest of the three 
patrician tribes. After the conquest of Alba, 
Borne, in the reign of Ancus Martius, ac- 
quired possession of a considerable extent of 
oountry, containing a number of dependent 
Latin towns, as Medullia, Fidenae, Politorium, 
TeHcnae, and Ficana. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants of these towns were again trans- 


planted to Borne, and incorporated with the 
plebeians already settled there, and the Aven- 
tine was assigned to them as their habitation. 
Some portions of the land which these new 
citizens bad possessed were given back to 
them by the Bomans, so that they remained 
free land-owners as much as the conquerors 
themselves, and thus were distinct from the 
clients. — The plebeians were citizens, but not 
Optimo jure ; they were perfectly distinct 
from the patricians, and were neither con- 
tained in the three tribes, nor in the curiae, 
nor in the patrician gentes. The only iioint 
of contact between the two estates was the 
army. The plebeians were obliged to fight 
and shed their blood in the defence of their 
new fellow-citizens, without being allowed 
to share any of their rights or privileges, and 
without even the right of intermarriage {con- 
nubium.) In all judicial matters they were 
entirely at the mercy of the patricians, and 
had no right of appeal against any unjust 
sentence, though they were not, like the 
clients, bound • to have a patronus. They 
continued to have their own sacra, which they 
had had before tbe conquest, but these were 
regulated by the patrician pontiffs. Lastly, 
they were free land-owners, and had their 
own gentes. — The population of the Boman 
state thus consisted of two opposite elements ; 
a ruling class or an aristocracy, and the 
commonalty, which, though of the same 
stock as the noblest among the rulers, and 
exceeding them in numbers, yet enjoyed none 
of the rights which might enable them to 
take a part in the management of puMlc 
affairs, religious or civil. Their citizenship 
resembled the relation of aliens to a state« in 
I which they are merely tolerated on condition 
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of performing certain services, and they are, 
in sometimes called peregrini. That 
such a state of flings could not last, is a 
truth which must have been felt by every 
one -who -was not blinded by his o-wn selfish- 
ness and love of dominion. Tarquinius 
Priscus -was the first who conceived the idea 
of placing the plebeians on a footing of equal- 
ity with the old burghers, by dividing them 
into three tribes, which he intended to call 
after his own name and those of his friends. 
But this noble plan was frustrated by the 
opposition of the augur Attus Kavius, who 
probably acted the part of a representative of 
the patricians. All that Tarquinius could do 
was to effect the admission of the noblest 
plebeian families into the three old tribes, 
who were distinguished from the old patrician 
families by the names of Ramnes, Titles, and 
Luceres secundi, and their gentes are some- 
times distinguished by the epithet minores, 
as they entered into the same relation in 
which the Luceres had been to the first two 
tribes, before the time of Tarquinius. It was 
reserved to his successor, Servius Tullius, to 
give to the commonalty a regular internal 
organisation, and to determine their relations 
to the patricians. lie first divided the city 
into four, and then the subject country 
around, which was inhabited by plebeians, 
into twenty-six regions or local tribes, and 
in these regions he assigned lots of land to 
those plebeians who were yet -without landed 
property. [Tbibus.] Each tribe had its 
pracfcct, called tribunus. The tribes had 
also their o-wn sacra, festivals, and meetings 
{comitia tributa)^ which were convoked by 
their tribunes. This division into tribes with 
tribunes at their heads was no more than an 
internal organisation of the plebeians, analo- 
gous to the division of the patiicians into 
thirty curiae, without conferrLig upon them ! 
the right to interfere in any way in the 
management of public affairs, or in the elec- 
tions, which were left entirely to the senate 
and the curiae. These rights, however, they 
obtained by another regulation of Servius 
Tullius, which was made wholly independent 
of the thirty tribes. For this purpose ho 
instituted a census, and divided the whole 
body of Bioman citizens, plebeians as well as 
patricians, into five classes, according to the 
amount of their property. Taxation and the 
military duties were arranged according to 
these classes in such a manner, that the 
heavier burdens fell upon the wealthier 
classes. The whole body of citizens thus 
divided was formed into a great national 
assembly called eomitiatus moximus, or co- 
mitia centuriata. [CouniA.] In this assembly 
the plebeians now met the patricians appa- 


rently on a footing of equality, but the -votes 
were distributed in such a -way that it -was 
always in the power of the wealthiest classesy 
to which the patricians naturally belonged^ 
to decide a question before it was put to the 
vote of the poorer classes. A great number 
of such noble plebeian families, os after the 
subjugation of the Latin towns had not been 
admitted into the curies by Tarquinius Prls- 
cus, were now constituted by Servius into a 
number of equites, -with twelve sufftagla in 
the comitia centuriata. [Equites.] In this 
constitution, the plebeians, as such, did not 
obtain admission to the senate, nor to the 
highest magistracy, nor to any of the priestly 
offices. To all these offices the patricians 
alone thought themselves entitled by divine 
right. The plebeians also continued to be 
excluded from occupying any portion of the 
public land, which as yet was possessed only 
by the patricians, and they were only allowed 
to keep their cattle upon the common pasture. 
— In the early times of the republic there was a 
constant struggle between the two orders, the 
history of which belongs to u history of Rome, 
and cannot be given here. Eventually tho 
plebeians gained access to all the civil and 
religious offices, until at last the two hostile 
elements became united into one great body 
of Roman citizens with equal rights, and a 
state of things arose, totally different from 
what had existed before. After the first 
secession, in n. c. 494, tho plebeians gained 
several great advantages. First, a law was 
passed to prevent the patricians from taking 
usurious interest of money, which they fre- 
quently lent to impoverished plebeians ; 
secondly, tribunes were appointed for tho 
protection of tho plebeians [Triduni] ; and 
lastly, plebeian aediles were appointed. 
[Aediles.] Shortly after, they gained the 
right to summon before their own comitia 
tributa any one who had violated the rights 
of their order, and to make decrees [plehis- 
cita), which, however, did not become binding 
upon the whole nation, free from the control 
of the curies, until the year n. c. 286. In 
(n. c. 445), the tribune Canuleius established, 
by his rogations, tho connubiuni bets’cen 
patricians and plebeians. He also attempted to 
divide the consulship between the two orders, 
but the patricians frustrated the realisation of 
this plan by tho appointment of six military 
tribunes, who were to bo elected from both 
orders. [Tbibunj.] But that the plebeians 
might have no share in the censorial power, 
with which the consuls had been invested, 
the military tribunes did not obtain that 
power, and a new curule dignity, the censor* 
ship, was established, with, which patrioianB 
alone were to be invested. {^Cehbob.] la 
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B.c. 421 the plebeians were admitted to tbe 
qaaestorship, which opened to them the way 
into the senate, where henceforth their num- 
ber continued to increase. [Quaestor ; 
Sbnatus.] In B. c. 367 the tribunes L. 
Licinius Stolo and L. Scxtius placed them- 
selres at the head of tbe commonalty, and 
resumed the contest against the patricians. 
After a fierce struggle, which lasted for seve- 
ral years, they at length carried a rogation, 
according to which decemvirs were to be 
appointed for keeping the Sibylline books 
instead of duumvirs, of whom half were to 
be plebeians. The next great step W'us the 
restoration of the consulship, on condition 
that one consul should always be a plebeian. 
A third rogation of Licinius, which was only 
intended to afford momentary relief to the 
poor plebeians, regulated the rate of interest. 
From this time forward the plebeians also 
appear in the possession of the right to 
occupy parts of the ager publicus. In n. c. 
366, L. Scxtius Lateranus was the first ple- 
beian consul. The patricians, however, who 
always contrived to yield no more than what 
it was absolutely impossible for them to 
retain, stripped the consulship of a consider- 
able part of its power, and transferred it to 
two new curule ofiices, viz, that of praetor and 
of curule aedile [Aediles ; Praetor.] But 
after such great advantages had been once 
gained by the plebeians, it was impossible to 
stop them in their progress towards a perfect 
equality of political rights with the patricians. 
In B. c. 356, C. Marcius llutilus was the first 
plebeian dictator ; in b. c. 351 the censorship 
was thrown open to the plebeians, and in b. c. 
330 the praetorship. The Ogulnian law, in 
B. 0. 300, also opened to them the offices of 
pontifex and augur. These advantages were, 
as might be supposed, not gained without the 
fiercest opposition of the patricians, and even 
after they were gained and sanctioned by 
law, the patricians exerted every means to 
obstruct the operation of the law. Such 
fraudulent attempts led, in b.c. 286, to the 
last secession of the plebeians, after which, 
however, the dictator Q. Ilortensius success- 
fully and permanently reconciled the two 
orders, secured to the plebeians all the rights 
they h^ acquired until then, and procured 
for their plebiscita the full power of leges 
binding upon the whole nation. After the 
passing of the Hortensian law, the political 
distinction between patricians and plebeians 
ceased, and, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, both orders were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality. Henceforth the name popu- 
bs is sometimes applied to the plebeians 
alone, and sometimes to the whole body of 

Wmnon /.(HvAna nttaaraKI/wl \r\ tVio fvimIHfl. 


centuriata or tributa. The term plebs or 
plcbecula, on the other hand, was applied, in 
a loose manner of speaking, to the multitude 
or populace, in opposition to the nobiles or 
the senatorial party. — A person who was 
born a plebeian could only be raised to the 
rank of a patrician by a lex curiata, as was 
sometimes done during the kingly period, 
and in the early times of the republic. It 
frequently occurs in the history of Rome that 
one and the same gens contains plebeian as 
weU as patrician families. In the gens 
Cornelia, for instance, we find the plebeian 
families of the Balbi, Mammillae, Mcrulae, 
&c., along with the patrician Scipiones, Sul- 
lac, Lentuli, &c. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon may be accoimted for in different 
ways. It may have been, that one branch of 
a plebeian family was made patrician while 
the others remained plebeians. It may also 
have happened that two families had the 
same nomen gentilicium without being actual 
members of the same gens. Again, a patri- 
cian family might go over to the plebeians, 
and as such a family continued to bear the 
name of its patrician gens, this gens appa- 
rently contained a plebeian family. When a 
pcrcgidnus obtained the civitas through the 
influence of a patrician, or when a slave was 
emancipated by his patrician master, they 
generally adopted the nomen gentilicium of 
their benefactor, and thus appear to belong 
to the same gens with him. 

FLEBISCiTUM, a name properly applied 
to a law passed at the comitia tributa on the 
rogation of a tribune. Originally, a plebisci- 
tum required confirmation by the comitia 
curiata and the senate ; but a I^ex Hor- 
tensia was passed n. c. 286, to the effect 
that plebiscita should bind all the populus 
{universus popwfwj), and this lex rendered 
confirmation unnecessary. The Lex Hor- 
tensia is always referred to as the lex which 
put plebiscita as to their binding force ex- 
actly on the same footing as leges. The 
principal plebis’cita are mentioned under the 
article Lex. 

PLECTRUM. [Ltra.] 

PLETHRON (irA^pov), the fundamental 
land measure in the Greek system, being the 
square of 100 feet, that is, 10,000 square 
feet. The later Greek writers use it as the 
translation of the Roman Jugerunif probably 
because the latter was the standard land 
measure in the Roman system ; but, in size, 
the plethron answered more nearly to the 
Roman oeftM, or half-jugerum, which was 
the older unit of land measures. As fre- 
quently happened with the ancient land 
measures, the side of the plethron was taken 
Rfl a measure of lencrth. with the same name. 
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This plethron was equal to 100 feet (or about 
101 English feet) =* 66§ =s 10 oKatvai 

or KoXofioi, It was also introduced into the 
system of itinerary measures, being l-6th of 
the stadium, 

PLCtEUS, was applied in military affairs 
to two different objects. (1) A hind of shed 
made of hurdles, and coTered ^ith raw hides, 
"which could be moved forward by small 
wheels attached to it, and under which the 
besiegers of a town made their approaches. 
(2) Boards or planks placed on the vallum of 
a camp, on moveable towers or other military 
engines, as a kind of roof or covering for the 
protection of the soldiers. 

PLYNTERIA (wAvvnjpta, from irkvveiv, to 
wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every 
year, on the 25 th of Thargelion, in honour of 
Athena, sumamed Aglauros, whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The day of this fes- 
tival was at Athens among the airo<ftpdSc^ or 
dies nefasti ; for the temple of the goddess 
was surrounded by a rope to preclude all 
communication with it ; her statue was 
stripped of its garments and ornaments for 
the purpose of cleaning them, and was in 
the meanwhile covered over, to conceal it 
from the sight of man. The city was there- 
fore, so to speak, on this day without its 
protecting divinity, and any undertaking 
commenced on it was believed to bo neces- 
sarily unsuccessful. 

PNYX. [Eccm:8IA.] 

POCULTJM, any kind of drinking-cnp, to 
be distinguished from the Orater or vessel in 
which the wine was mixed [Crater], and 
from the Oyathus^ a kind of ladle or small 
cup, used to convey the wine from the Crater 
to the Poculum or drinking-cup. 

PODIUM. [AMFHXTnSATRUM.] 

POENA (irotwj), a general name for any 
punishment of any offence. Multa is the 
penalty of a particular offence. A Poena was 
only inflicted when it was imposed by some 
lex or some other legal authority {quo alio 
jure), 'When no poena was imposed, then a 
multa or penalty might be inflicted. 

POLEMARCHUS (iroMpapxw), Respect- 
ing the polemarohus at Athens, see Arcbox. 
We read also of polemarchs at Sparta, and in 
various cities of Boeotia. As their name 
denotes, they were originally and properly 
connected with military affairs, being en- 
trusted either with the command of armies 
abroad, or the superintendence of the war 
department at home ; sometimes with both. 
The polemarchs of Sparta appear to have 
ranked next to the king, when on actual ser- 
vice abroad, nn^ were gon^rally of the royal 
kindred or house (yeutK\ They commanded 
single morae, so that they would appear to 


have been six in number, and sometlinct 
whole armies. They also formed part of the 
king’s council in war, and of the royal escort 
called damosia. At Thebes there appear to 
have been two polemarchs, perhaps elected 
annually ; and in times of peace they seem to 
have been invested with the chief executive 
power of the state, and the command of the 
city, having its military force under their 
orders. They are not, however, to be con- 
founded with the Bocotarchs. 

POLETAE (TTioX^Tai), a board of ten offi- 
cers, or magistrates, whose duty it was to 
grant leases of the public lands and mines, 
and also to let the revenues arising from the 
customs, taxes, confiscations, and forfeitures. 
Of such letting the word vtaKelv (not p.i<rffovy) 
was generally used, and also the correlative 
words ueercr^ai and vpiacrdai. One was chosen 
from each tribe. In the letting of the revenue 
they were asbi<^tod by the managers of the 
theoric fund (to OeupiKoy)^ and they acted 
under the authority of the senate of Five 
Hundred, who exercised a general control 
over the financial department of the adminis- 
tration. Resident aliens, who did not pay 
their residence tax (jaerotictov), were sum- 
moned before them, and, if found to have 
committed default, were sold, 

POLLINCTORES. [Fryus.] 

POMOERIuM. This "uord is compounded 
of post and moeHum {miirus)^ in the same 
manner as ponieridiem of post and meridiem^ 
and thus signifies a line running by the trails 
of a town {pone or jtusi muros). But the 
walls of a town here spoken of are not its 
actual walls or fortifications, but symbolical 
walls, and the course of the pomoerium itself 
was marked by stone pillars, erected at cer- 
tain intervals. The sacred line of the Roman 
pomoerium did not prevent the inhabitants 
from building upon or taking into use any 
place beyond it, but it was necessary to leave 
a certain space on each side of it unoccupied, 
so as not to unhallow it by profane use. 
Thus we find that the Aventine, although in- 
habited from early times, was for many cen- 
turies not included within the pomberium. 
The pomoerium was not the same at all times ; 
as the city increased the pomoerium also was 
extended ; but this extension could, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, only be made by such 
men as had by their victories oyer foreign 
nations increased the boundaries of the em- 
pire, and neither could a pomoerium bo 
i formed nor altered without the augurs pre- 
viously consulting the will of the gods by 
I augury : hence th.e jus pomoerii of the augurs. 

POMPA (TTopinj), a solemn procession, a» 
on the occasion of a frineral, triumph, &o. 
It is> however, more particularly applied to 
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tlie grand procession with which the games 
of the circus commenced {Pompa (HrocnaU)* 
tClECUS.] 

PONS (y^^vpa), a bridge. As the rivers of 
Ohreece were small, and the use of the arch 
Icnown to them only to a limited extent, it is 
probable that the Greek bridges were built 
entirely of wood, or, at best, were nothing 
more than a wooden platform supported upon 
fltone piers at each extremity. Pliny men> 
tions a bridge over the Aehevon 1000 feet in 
length ; we also know that the island Euboea 
was joined to Bocotia by a bridge ; but the 
only existing specimen of a Greek bridge is 
the one over a tributary of the Euiotas. 
The Homans regularly applied the arch to the 
construction of bridges, by which they were 
enabled to erect structures of great beauty 
and solidity, as well as utility. The width of 
the passage-way in a Homan bridge was com- 


monly narrow, as composed with modem 
structures of the same kind, and corresponded 
with the road {via) leading to and from it. 
It was divided into three ports. The centre 
one, for horses and carriages, was denoml- 
mitcd agger or iter ; and the raised footpaths 
on each side decursoria^ which were enclosed 
by parajiet walls similur in use and appear- 
ance to tbe plutens in tbe basilica. There 
wore eight bridges across the Tiber. I. Of 
these the most celebrated, as well as the most 
ancient, was the Pons Stjdlicxijb, bo called 
because it was buUt of wood *, mUiceSy in the 
language of the Formiani, meaning wooden 
beams. It was built by Ancus Martins, when 
he united the Janiculum to the city, and was 
situated at the foot of the Avcntinc. — II. 
Pons Paiatintjs formed the communication 
between the Palatine and its vicinities and 
the Jamcnlum. — III. IV. Ponb Fabriciijs and 
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Pons Cestivs were the two which coimected 
the Insula Tiberina with the opposite sides of 
the river ; the first with the city, and the 
latter with the Janiculum. Both are still re- 
maining. They are represented in the pre- 
ceding woodcut: that on the right hand is 
pons Pabricius, and that on the left the 
pens Cestiiis. — Pokb Janiculensis, which 


led direct to the Janiculum.— -VI. Pons Vaii- 
canvs, so called because it formed the com- 
munication between tbe Campus Martius and 
Campus Yaticanus. — VII, Pons Aelxvb, built 
by Hadrian, which led from the city to the 
mausoleum of that emperor, now the bridge 
and castle of 8t. Angelo. — ^^II. Fonb Mii> 
vivs, on the Via Flaminio, now Ponte MoUe, 
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was built by Aemilius Scatmu the oenscff. I Portugal} and Spain, attest, etnen to tho pro- 
•—The Homan bridges without the city were I sent day, the scale of grandeur with wMch 
too many to be enumerated here. They j the Eoinan works of national utility were 
formed one of the chief embellishments in all I always carried on.— When the comitia were 
tho public roads ; and their frequent and I held, the Toters, in order to roach the en- 
stupendous remains, still e'visting in Italy, I closure called septum and ovtie, passed over a 
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wooden platform, elevated above the ground, 
which was called pons suffragiorumy in order 
that they might be able to give their votes 
without confusion or collusion. [Couitia..] 
Fons is also used to signify tho platform 
(eTTLjSddpa, diro/3ddpa), used for embarking in, 
or disembarking from, a ship. 

PONTIFEX (iepoSiSatTKoKoi, iepordpov, tepo* 
iepo4)dvnjs). The origin of this word 
is explained in various ways ; but it is jiro- 
bably formed from pons and facers (in tho 
eigniilcation of tho Greek p^i^ew, to perform 
a sacrifice), and consequently sighiftes the 
priests who offered sacrifices upon tho bridge. 
The ancient sacrifice to which the name thus 
alludes, is that of the Argei on the sacred or 
sublician bridge. [Aroki.] The Roman pon> 
tiff's formed the most illustrious among the 
great colleges of priests. Their institution, 
like that of all important matters of religion, 
was ascribed to Numa. The number of pon- 
tiffs appointed by this king was four, and at 
their head was the pontifex maximus, who is 
generally not included when the number of 
pontiffs is mentioned. It is probable that 
the original number of four pontiffs (not in- 
cluding tho pontifex maximus) had reference 
to the two earliest tribes of the Romans, the 
Bamnes and Titles, so that each tribe was 
represented by two pontiffs. In the year 
B. c. 300 the Ogulnian law raised the num- 
ber of pontiffs to eight, or, including the 
pontifex maximus, to nine, and four of them 
were to be plebeians. The pontifex maximus, 
however, continued to be a patrician down 
to the year b. c. 234, when Tib. Coruncanius 
was the first plebeian who was invested with 
this dignity. This number of pontiflfe re- 
mained for a long ttraft unaltered, until in 
B. c. 81 the dictator Sulla inereased it to 
fifteen, and J. Caesar to sixteen. In both 
these changes the pontifox iriATttmmu is in- 
duided in the number* l>uring the empire 


the number varied, though on the whole 
fifteen appears to have been the regular 
number. The mode of appointing the pontiffs 
was also different at diflbront times. It appears 
that after their institution by Numa, the 
college had tho right of co-optation, that is, 
if a member of the college died (for all the 
pontiffs held their offleo for life), tho mem- 
bers met and elected a successor, who, after 
his election, was inaugurated by the augurs. 
Thi<< election was sometimes called captio. 
In It. c. 104 a Lex Bomitia was passed, which 
transferred the right of electing the mem- 
bers of the great colleges of priests to the 
people (probably in the comitia trlbuta) ; 
that is, the people elected a candidate, who 
was then made a member of the college by 
the co-optatio of the priests themselves, so 
that the co-optatio, although still necessary, 
became a mere matter of form. The Lex 
Domitia was repealed by Bulla in a Lex 
Cornelia de Socerdotiis (b. c. 81), which re- 
stored to the great priestly colleges their 
full right of co-optatio. In b. c. 63 tho law 
of Sulla was abolished, and the Domitian 
law was restored, but not in its full extent ; 
for it was now determined, that in case of 
a vacancy the college itself should nominate 
two candidates, and tho people elect .one of 
them. M. Antonius again restored the right 
of co-optatio to the college. The college of 
pontiffs had the supreme superintendence of 
all matters of religion, and of things and 
persons connected with public as well as 
private worship. They had the judicial de- 
cision in all matters of religion, whether 
private persons, magistrates, or priests were 
concerned, and in cases where the existing 
laws or customs were found defective or 
insufflolent, they made new laws and tegu- 
latlons {derreta pontifleum)^ in which they 
always followed their own Judgment as to 
what was consistent with the existing ous* 
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toms and usagres. The details of these duties 
and functions -vrere contained in books called 
Ubri pontificii or pontificalea, commentarii 
aeusrorwn or aacr<ynjmi pontiJUaliumt which 
they were said to have received from Numa, 
and which were sanctioned by Ancus Mar- 
tins. As to the rights and duties of the 
pontiffs, it must first of all be borne in mind, 
that the pontiffs were not priests of any par- 
ticular divinity, but a college which stood 
above all other priests, and superintended 
the whole external worship of the gods. 
One of their principal duties was the regu- 
lation of the sacra, both publica and privata, 
and to watch that they were observed at the 
proper times (for which purpose the pontiffs 
had the whole regulation of the calendar, 
see CALENDAanrM), and in their proper form. 
In the management of the sacra publica they 
were in later times assisted in certain duties 
by the Triumviri Epulones. [Epuloxes.] 
The pontiff’s convoked the assembly of the 
curies {comitia calata or curiata) in cases 
where priests were to be appointed, and 
flamines or a rex sacrorum were to be inau- 
gurated ; also when wills were to bo received, 
and when a detestatio sacrorum and adop- 
tion by adrogatio took place. [Adoptio.] 
In most cases the sentence of the pontiffs 
only inflicted a fine upon the offenders ; but 
the person flned had the right of appealing 
to the people, who might release him from 
the fine. In regard to the vestal virgins, 
and the persons who committed incest with 
them, the pontiffis had criminal jurisdiction, 
and might pronounce sentence of death. A 
man who had violated a vestal virgin was, 
according to an ancient law, scourged to 
death by the puntifex maximus in the comi- 
tium, and it appears that originally neither 
the vestal virgins nor the male offenders in 
such a case had any right of appeal. In 
later times we find that, even when the 
pontiffs had passed sentence upon vestal 
virgins, a tribune interfered, and induced 
the people to appoint a quaestor for the pur- 
pose of making a fresh inquiry into the case ; 
and it sometimes happened that after this 
new trial the sentence of the pontiffs was 
modified or annulled. Such cases, however, 
seem to have been mere irregularities, 
founded upon an abuse of the tribimitian 
power. In the eaily times the pontiffis were 
in the exclusive possession of the civil as 
woU as religious law, until the former was 
made public by Cn. Flavius. The regula- 
tions which served as a guide to the pontiffs 
in their judicial proceedings, formed a Imrge 
collection of laws, which was called the /us ^ 
pontificitimf and formed part Of the Libri 
rontifiolL The meetings of the college of I 


pontiffs, to which in some instances the fla- 
mines and the rex sacrorum were summoned, 
were held in the curia regia on the Via 
Sacra, to which was attached the residence 
of the pontifex maximus and of the rex sa- 
crorum. As the chief pontiff was obliged to 
live in a domus publica, Augustus, when he 
assumed this dignity, changed part of his 
own house into a domus publica. All the 
pontiffs were in their appearance distin- 
guished by the conic cap, called tuiulus or 
galems, with an apex upon it, and the toga 
praetexta. The pontifex maximus was the 
president of the college, and acted in its 
name, whence he alone is frequently men- 
tioned in cases in which ho must be considered 
only as the organ of the college. He was ge- 
nerally chosen from among the most distin- 
guished persons, and such os had held a 
curulc magistracy, or were already members 
of the college. Two of his especial duties 
were to appoint {capere) the vestal virgins 
and the flamines [VrsTAuxs; Flamex], and 
to be present at every marriage by confar- 
rcatio. When festive games were vowed, 
or a dedication made, the chief pontiff hafi 
to repeat over, before the persons who made 
the vow or the dedication, the formula in 
which it was to be performed {praeire 
verba) » During the period of the republic, 
when the people exercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we find that if the pontiff, 
on constitutional or religious grounds, re- 
fused to perform this solemnity, he might 
be compelled by the people. The pontifex 
maximus wrote down what occurred in his 
year on tablets, which were hung up in his 
dwelling for the information of the people, 
and called Annalea Maximi. A pontifex 
.might, like all the members of the great 
priestly colleges, hold any other military^ 
civil, or priestly office, provided the different 
offices did not interfere with one another. 
Thus wc find one and the some person being 
pontiff, augur, and decemvir sacrorum ; in- 
stances of a pontifex maximus being at the 
same time consul arc very numerous. But 
whatever might be the civil or military office 
which a pontifex maximus held beside his 
pontificate, he was not allowed originally to 
leave Italy. The college of pontiffs conti- 
nued to exist until the overthrow of pagan- 
ism. The emperors themselves were always 
chief pontiffs, and as such the presidents of 
the college ; hence the title of pontifex max- 
imus (P. M. or PON. M.) appears on several 
coins of the emperors. If there were several 
emperors at a time, only one bore the title 
of pontifex maximus ; but in the year A. x>* 
238 we find that each of the two emperors 
Maximus and Balbinus assumed this dignity. 
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Prom tlie time of Theodosius the emperors 
no longer appear with the dignity of pontiff ; 
but at last the title was assumed by the 
Christian bishop of Romo. — There were other 
■pontiffs at Rome, who were distinguished by 
the epithet Minores. They appear to have 
been originally only the secretaries of the 
pontiffs ; and when the real pontiffs began to 
neglect their duties, and to leave the prin- 
cipal business to bo done by their secre- 
taries, it became customary to designate these 
scribes by the name of Pontifloes Minorca. 
The number of these secretaries is uncertain. 

POPA. [SACitlFICHTM.] 

POPIna. ^[Caupona.] 

POPTJLARIA. [Amphitueatuvm.] 

POPCLUS. [Patuicii.] 

POPIJLiFUGiA or POPLIfUGIA, the 
day of the people’s flight, was celebrated on 
the nones of July, according to an ancient 
tradition, in commemoration of the flight of 
the people, when the inhabitants of Ficulac, 
Fidcnae, and other places round about, ap- 
peared in arms against Rome shortly after 
the departure of the Gauls, and produced 
such a panic that the Romans suddenly fled 
before them. Other writers say that the 
Fopulifhgia was celebrated in commemora- 
tion of the flight of the people before the 
Tuscans ; while others again refer its origin 
to the flight of the people on the death of 
Romulus. 

PORISTAE (TTopioraO, magistrates at 
Athens, who probably levied the extraor- 
dinary supplies. 

PORTA (mJAu, dim. wvAfe), the gate of a 
city, citadel, or other open apace inclosed by 
a wall, in contradistinction to Janua, which 
was the door of a house or any covered edi- 
fice. The terms porta and mJAij arc often 
found in the plural, even when applied to a 
single gate, because it consisted of two leaves. 
The gates of a city were of course various in 
their number and position. Thus Megara 
had 5 gates; Thebes, in Bocotia, had 7 ; 
Athens had 8 ; and Rome 20, or perhaps 
•Ten more. The jambs of the gate were 
surmounted, 1. by a lintel, which was large 
and strong in proportion to the width of the 
gate. 2. By an arch, as we see exemplified 
at Pompeii, Paestum, Sepianum, Volterra, 
Suza, Autun, Besan 9 on, and Treves. 3. At 
Arpinum, one of the gates now remaining is 
arched, whilst another is constructed with 
the stones projecting one beyond another. 
Gates sometimes had two passages close to- 
gether, the one designed for carriages enter- 
ing, and the other for carriages leaving the 
•city. In other Instances wo find only one 
gate for carriages, but a smaller one on each 
of it (iropairuAts) flw foot-passengers. 


When there wore no sideways, one of the 
valves of the large gate sometimes contained 
a wicket {portula, revXi%: pivoirvAi}), large 
enough to admit a single person, ^e gate- 
way had commonly a chamber (called 
cither on one side or on both, which served 
as the residence of the porter or guard. Sta- 
tues of the gods were often placed near the 
gate, or even within it in the barbican, so us 
to be ready to receive the adoration of those 
who entered the city. 

PORTICUS (o-Tod), a walk covered with a 
roof, and supported by columns, at least on 
one side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort arc almost indispensable in the south- 
ern countries of Europe, where people hvc 
much in the open air, as a protection from 
the heat of the sun and from rain. The 
porticoes attached to the temples were cither 
constructed only in front of them, or went 
round the whole building, as is the case in 
the so-callcd Temple of Theseus at Athens. 
They were originally intended as places for 
those persons to assemble and converse in 
I who visited the temple for various purposes. 
As such temple-porticoes, however, were 
j found too small, or not suited for the various 
' purposes of private and public life, most 
Grecian towns had independent porticoes, 
some of which were very extensive ; and in 
most of these stoae^ seats (fxedrae) were 
placed, that those who were tired might sit 
down. They were frequented not only by 
idle loungers, but also by philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and other persons fond of intellec- 
tual conversation. The Stoic school of phi- 
losophy derived its name from the cir- 
cumstance, that the founder of it used to 
converse with his disciples in a stoa. The 
Romans derived their great fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as 
luxuries among them were carried in every- 
thing to a greater extent than in Greece, 
wealthy Romans had their private porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. In the public por- 
ticoes of Rome, which were exceedingly nu- 
merous and very extensive (as those around 
the Forum and the Campus Martius), a 
variety of business was occasionally trans- 
acted : we find that law-suits were conducted 
here, meetings of the senate held, goods ex- 
hibited for sale, &c. 

PORTISCULXJS CieeAeuonjs), an officer In 
a ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, 
that they might keep time In rowing. This 
officer is sometimes called Hortator or PoK- 
sarius. 

POETItORES. [Publicani.] 

PORT5RIUM, a branch of the regular 
revenues of the Roman state, oonsisti^ oS 
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tJie duties paid on imported and exported 
goods. A portorium, or dut^ upon imported 
gdbdsi appears to have been paid at a very 
early period, for it is said that Valerius Pub- 
licola exempted the plebes from the portoria 
at the time "when the republic was threatened 
■with an invasion by Porsena. The time of 
its introduction is uncertain ; but the aboli- 
tion of it, ascribed to Publieola, can only 
have been a temporary measure ; and as the 
expenditure of the republic increased, new 
portoria must have bt'Cn introduced. In 
conquered places, and in the provinces, the 
import and export duties, which had been 
paid there before, were generally not only 
retained, but increased, and appropriated to 
the aerarium. Sicily, and above all, Asia, 
famished to the Eoman treasury largo sums, 
which were raised as portoria. In n. c. 60 
all the portoria in the ports of Italy were 
done away with by a Lex C.aecilia, but were 
restored by Julius Caesar and the subsequent 
emperors. Kcspecting the amount of the 
import or export duties wc have but little 
information. In the time of Cicero the por- 
torium in the ports of 8icily was one twen- 
tieth (vioesima) of the value of taxable arti- 
cles; and it is probable that this was the 
average sum raised in all the other pro- 
vinces. In the times of the emperors the 
ordinary rate of the portorium appears to 
have been the fortieth part {qiLadragosima) 
of the value of imported goods ; and at a 
later period the exorbitant sum of onc-cighth 
{octata) is mentioned. The portorium was, 
like all other vectigalia, farmed out by the 
censors to the publicani, who collected it 
through the p<»rHtores, [Vectioalia ; Pub- 

UOANI.] 

FOSSESSIO. [Aoxb PubIiICUs.] 

POSTICUM. [Janua.] 

POSTLlMiNlXTM, POSTLIMInII JUS. 
If a Roman citizen during war came into 
the possession of an enem^, he sustained a 
diminutio eapitis maxima [Cafut], and all 
his civil rights were in abeyance. Being 
captured by thb enemy, he became a slave ; 
hut his rights over his children, if he had 
any, "were hot destroyed, but were said to be 
in abeyance (pendere) by virtue of the Jtts 
JPostKminHi when he returned, his children 
were again In hie power ; and if he died in 
captivity, they became sui juris. ‘ Sometimes 
by an act of the state a man** was given up 
bound to an enemy, and if the enemy would 
not receive btm, it was a quection whether 
he had the Jtis FostUmlnii. This was the 
Case with Sp. Postumins, who was given up 
to the Samnites, and with C. Hostilius Man- 
rinoB, who was given up to the Numantines ; | 
btit the better ophilon was, that they bad no I 


Jits PostKmmxit and Mancinus was restored 
to his civic rights by a lex. It apjiears that 
the Jus Fostliminii was founded on the fiction 
of the captive having never been absent from 
home ; a fiction which was of easy applica- 
tion, for, as the captive during his absence 
could not do any legal act, the interval of 
captivity was a period of legal non-activity, 
which was terminated by bis showing himself 
again. 

POTEST \S. [Patria Potestas.] 

PIIAC'J'ORES OrpdicTopes), subordinate offi- 
cers at Athens, who collected the fines and 
penalties (c7ri/3oXds and riftT/jpara) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of justice, and pay- 
able to the state^ 

PllAECpJCTIO. [Ascphitheatritm.] 

PEAECONES, criers, were employed for 
various purposes : 1 . In sales by auction, they 
frequently advertised the Umc, place, and 
conditions of sale : they sccin also to have 
acted the part of the modern auctioneer, so 
far as calling out the biddings and amusing 
the company, though the property was 
knocked down by the magiater auctionis. 
[Auctio.] 2. In all public assemblies they 
ordered silence, 3. In the comitia they 
called the centuries one by one to give their 
votes, pronounced the vote of each century, 
and called out the names of those who were 
elected. They also recited the laws that 
were to be passed. 4. In trials, they sum- 
moned the accuser and the accused, the 
plaintiff and defendant. 5. In the publio 
games, they invited the people to ntund, 
and proclaimed the victors. 6. In »4olc*nn 
funerals fhey also invited people to attend 
by a certain form ; hence these funerals were 
called funera indictiva. 1, When things 
were lost, they cried them and searched for 
them. 8. In the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, they sometimes conveyed the com- 
mands of the magistrates to the lictors. 
Their office, called Traeewtium^ appears to 
have been regarded as rather disreputable ; 
in the time of Cicero a law was passed pre- 
venting all persons who had been praecones 
from becoming decurioncs in the municipia. 
Under the early emperors, however, it be- 
came very profitable, which was no doubt 
partly owing to fees, to which they were 
entitled in the conrts of justice, and partly, 
to the bribes which they received from - tb« 
suitors, &c. 

PRAEDA signifies moveable things taken 
by an enemy in war. Such things were 
either distributed by the Imperator among 
the soldiers or sold by the quaestors, and 
the produce was brought into the Aei;Sk 
rium. The difference between Fraeda and 
Mfiiuibias is this: — ^Fraeda 1 b ibe things 
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themselves th&t are taken in war, and Ma- 
nuhiae is the money realized by their sale. 
It was the practice to set up I. spear at such 
sales, which was afterwards used at all sales 
of things by a magistratus in tho name of 
the people. [Sectio.] 

PRAEFECTORA. [C01.0NIA.] 

I’RAEFECTUS AERXRII. [Aerauium.] 

PRAEFECTUS ANNONAE, the pracfoct 
of the provisions, especially of the corn- 
market, was not a regular magistrate under 
the republic, but w'as only appointed in cases 
of extraoi'dinnty scarcity, when he seems to 
have regulated the prices at which corn was 
to be sold. Augustus created an officer under 
tho title of Pracfectui Annonae, who had 
jurisdiction over aU. matters appertaining 
to tho corn-market, and, like the Praefecivs 
Viffilunit was chosen from the equites, and 
was not reckoned among the ordinary ma- 
gistrates. 

PRAEFECTUS AQUARUM. fAauAE 
Ductus.] 

PRAEFECTUS CASTRORUM, praefect of 
the camp, is first mentioned in the reign of 
Augustus. There was one to each legion. 

PRAEFECTUS CLA8SIS, the commander 
of a fleet. This title was frequently givou 
in the times of the republic to the com- 
mander of a fleet i; hut Augustus appointed 
two permanent officers with this title, one 
of whom was stationed at Ravenna on the 
Adriatic, ani^ the other at Miscnuin on the 
Tuscan sea, each having the command of a 
fleet. 

PRAEFECTUS FABRUM. [FAuai.] 

PRAEFECTUS JtRI DICUNDO. [Co- 

LONIA.] 

PRAEFECTUS LEGIONIS. [Exkrci- 

TVS.] . ^ 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO, was the 
commander of the troops who guarded tho 1 
emperor’s person. [PnAETOWANi.] This 
office was instituted by Augustus, and was 
at first only military, and had comparatively 
small power attached to it ; but under Tibe- 
rius, who made Sejanus commander of the 
praetorian troops, it became of much greater 
importance, till at length the power of these 
praefocts beoame only second to that of the 
emperors. From the reign of Severus to that 
of Diocletian, the praefeots, like the vizirs 
of the east, had the superintendence of all 
departments of the state, the palace, the 
army, the flnanoos, and the law : they also 
had a court in which Qxey decided cases. 
Tbp office Qf>praefpot cf the praetorium was 
not confined to militoxy officers ; it wae filled 
\tf Ulpian and Paphdan, and other distin- 
guishod jurists. Originally there were two 
iiraefeotsft aftprwardp sometlmcB one ofid 


sometimes two ; from the time of Coimnudus 
BometmicB throe, and even four. They were, 
as a regular rule, chosen only from tho equites ; 
but from the time of Alexander Severus the 
dignity of senator was always joinotl with 
their office. 

PRAEFECTUS VIGILUM. [Exewcitus, 
p. 171, a.] 

PRAEFECTUS URBI, pracfoct or warden 
of the city, was originally called Cuatoa 
Urbis. The name praefectus urhi docs not 
seem to have been used till after the time of 
the dcccnnira. 'I’he dignity of custos nrbiSf 
being combined with that of princeps senatuSf 
was confcirod by the king, as he had to 
appoint one of the dccem prim! as princeps 
senatus. The functions of the eustoa urbia, 
however, were not exercised except in the 
absence of the king from Rome ; and then he 
acted as the representative of the king ; he 
c(»nvoked the senate, held the comitia, if 
necessary, and on any emergency, might 
take such measures as he thought proper; 
in short, he had tho imperium in the city. 
During the kingly iieriod, tho office of cuatoa 
utbia was probably for life. Under the re- 
public, the office, and its name of cuatoa urbia, 
remained unaltered; but ins. c. 467 it W'as 
elevated into a magistracy, to be bestowed 
by election. The cu&foa urbia was, in uU 
probability, elected by tlio curiae. Persons 
of consular rank were alone ebgiblc. In the 
early period of the republic the cuatoa urbia 
exercised within the city all the powers of 
the consuls, if they were absent : he con- 
voked the senate, held tho comitia, and, in 
times of war, even levied civic legions, 
■w'hich were commanded by him. When the 
office of praetor urbanus was instituted, the 
wurdenship of the city was swallowed up in 
it; hut as the Romans were at all times 
averse to dropping altogether any of their 
old institutions, a praefectus urbi, though a 
mere shadow of #ie former office, was hence<<i 
forth appointed every year, only for the time 
that the consuls were absent from Rome for 
the purpose of celebrating tho FeriqB La- 
tinac. This praefectus had neither tiie power 
of convoking tho senate nor the right of 
Bjieaking in it ;. in most cases he was a per- 
son below tho senatorial age, and was not 
appointed by tho people, but by the conzula. 
An office very different from this, though 
bearing the same name, was instituted by 
Augustus on tho suggestion of Maeoeoas. 
This now praefectus urbi was a regular mid 
permanent magistrate, whom Augustga in* 
vested with aU the powers necessary, to 
maintain peace and order in the city. iBLe 
had the superintendence of butchers, hank- 
ers, guardians, theatres, dre. i and .to. ooable 
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him to exprcibc his powpr, he had distri- 
buted throughout the city a number of 
milites stationarii, wliom tfc may compare 
to a modern police. TTis jurisdiction, how- 
ever, became gradually extended ; and tts 
the powers of the ancient republican prae- i 
fcctus urbi had been swallowed up by the 
ofilce of the praetor urbanus, so now the 
power of the praetor urbanus was gradually 
absorbed by that of the pracfcctus urbi ; and 
at last there was no apjjeal from his sentence, 
except to the person of the princeps himself, 
■while any bodj' might appeal from the sen- 
tence of any other city magistrate, and, at a 
later period, even from that of a governor of a 
province, to the tribunal of the pracfcctus urbi. 
PRAEFICAE. [Funtjs.] 

PRAEJtJDiciUM is used both in the sense 
of a precedent, in which case it is rather 
exemplum than jn-atjudiduin {res ex paribus 
causis judicatae) ; and also in the sense of a 
preliminary inquiry and determination about 
something which belongs to the matter in 
dispute (judieiis ad ipsatn ransom pertiuen- 
Ubtts)t from whence also comes the name 
Praejudicimm 

PBAELtJsiO. [Gi-AniATOREs.] 
PRAENOMEN. [Nomen.] 
PRAEROGATIVA TRIBUS. [CoMirfA, 
p. 109.] 

PRAES, is a surety for one who buys of 
the state. The goods of a Praes w’cre called 
Praedia. The Praediator was a person who 
bought a praedium, that is, a thing given to 
the state as a security by a praes. 

PRAESCRIPTIO, or rather TEMPO RIS 
PRAESCRIPTIo, signifies the Exceptio or 
answer which a defendant has to the demand 
of a plaintiff, founded on the circumstance of 
the lapse of time. The word has properly no 
reference to the plaintiff’s loss of right, but to 
the defendant’s acquisition of a right by 
which he excludes the plaintiff from prosecut- 
ing his suit. This right of a defendant did 
not exist in the old Roman law. 

PRAESES. [PnoviNCiA.] 

PRAESUL. [Salii.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Toga.] 

PRAETOR (oTpaTJTyos), was originally a 
title which designated the consuls as the 
leaders of the armies of the state. The 
period and ofiice of the command of the con- 
suls might appropriately be ^called Praeio- 
rium. Praetor was also u title of office among 
the Latins. Thh first praetor specially so 
called was appointed in n. c. 366, and he was 
chosen only from' the patricians, who had 
this new office created as a kind of indemni- 
fication to themselves for being compelled to 
‘Share the consulship with the plebeians. No 
plebeian praetor was Vppoi^ited till the year 


n. c. 337. The praetor was called collega 
consnlibuSf and* was elected with the same 
auspices at the comitia centuriata. The prae- 
torship was originally a kind of third consul- 
ship, and the chief functions of the praetor 
{j>is in urbe dicere, Jura reddere) were a por- 
tion of the functions of the consuls. The 
praetor sometimes commanded the armies of 
the stale ; and while the consuls were absent 
with the armies, he exercised their functions 
within the city. Tie ^\a8 a magistratus curu- 
lis, and he had the imperium, and conse- 
quently was one of the magistratus majores ; 
but ho owed respect and obedience to the 
consuls. Ills insignia of office were six lie- 
tors ; but at a later period he had only two 
lictors in Romo. The practorship was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding year. — In 
n. c. 24G another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice in 
matters in dispute betAveen peregrini, or 
peregrini and Roman citi/.cus ; and accord- 
ingly he W’as called praetor peregrimis. The 
1 other praetor was then called praetor urba- 
nus^ gui Jus inter cives dicif, and sometimes 
simply praetor ut banns and praetor vrhis. 
The tAvo praetors determined by lot which 
functions they should respectively exercise. 
If cither of them Avas at the head of the army, 
the other performed all the duties of both 
A\ ithin the city. Sometimes the military iin- 
perium of a praetor was prolonged for a 
second year. When the territories of the 
state AAcre extended beyond the limits of 
Italy, new praetors were made. I'hus, *,wo 
praetors were created b. c. 227, f 'r the 
administration of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
two more were added when the two Spanish 
provinces were formed, n. c. 197. When 
there were six praetors, two stayed in the 
city, and the other four went abroad. The 
senate determined their provinces, which 
were distributed among them by lot. After 
the discharge of his judicial fhnetions in the 
city, a praetor often had the administration 
of a province, with the title of propraetor. 
Sulla increased the number of praetors to 
eight, which Julius Caesar raised successively 
to ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. Au- 
gustus, after several changes, fixed the num- 
ber at twelve. Under Tiberius there were 
sixteen. Two praetors were appointed by 
Claudius for matters relating to fideicommissa, 
when the business in this department of the 
law had become considerable, but Titus re- 
duced the number to one *, and Nerra added 
a praetor for the decision of matters between 
the fiscus and indiAriduals. Thus there were 
eventually eighteen praetors, who adminis- 
tered justice in the state. — ^The praetor ur- 
! bonus was specially named praetor, and he 
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WU8 the first in rank. Ilia duties confined 
him to Rome, as is implied by the name, and 
he could only leave the city for ten days at a 
time. It was part of his duty to superintend 
the Ludi Apollinares. He was also the chief 
magistrate for the administration of justice ; 
and to the edicta of the successive praetors 
the Roman law owes in a great degree its 
development and improvement. Both the 
praetor urbanus and the praetor peregrinus 
had the jus cdiccndi, and their functions in 
this respect do not appear to have been hmi- 
ted on the establishment of the imperial 
power, though it must have been gradually 
restricted, as the practice of imperial con- 
stitutions and rescripts became common. 
fEnicTUM.] The chief judicial functions of 
the praetor in civil matters consisted in giving 
a judex. [JuDf:x.] It was only in the case 
of interdicts that he decided in a summary 
way, [Intbudictum.] Proceedings before 
the praetor were technically said to be in 
jure. The praetors also presided at tiials of 
criminal matters. These were the quaes- 
tioncs perpctuac, or the trials for repetundae, 
ambitus, majestas, and pcculatus, which, 
when there were six praetors, were assigned 
to four out of the number. Sulla added to 
these quaestiones those of falsum, de sicariis 
et vencficis, and de parricidis, and for this 
purpose he added two, or, according to some 
accounts, four praetors. On these occasions 
the praetor presided, but a body of judiccs 
dclennined by a majority of votes the con- 
demnation or acquittal of the accused. [Ju- 
UEX.] The praetor, when he adiiiinistcred 
justice, sat on a sella curulis in a tribunal, 
which was that part of the court wliich was 
appropriated to the praetor and his assessors 
and friends, and is opposed to the subscllia, 
or part occupied by the Judices, and others 
who were present. 

PRAETORIA COHORS. [Pbaktoriani.] 

PRAETOrIANI, sc, milifcs^ or praetoriae 
cohortest a body of troops instituted by Au- 
gustus to protect his person and his power, 
and called by that name in imitation of the 
praetoi'ui cohora^ or select troops which at- 
tended the person of the praetor or general of 
the Roman army. They originally consisted 
of nine or ten cohorts, each comprising a 
thousand men, horse an 1 foot. Augustus, in 
accordance with his general policy of avoid- 
ing the appearance of despotism, stationed 
only three of these cohorts in the capital, and 
dispersed the remainder in the adjacent 
towns of Italy. Tiberius, however, under 
pretence of introducing a stricter discipline 
among them, assembled them all at Rome in 
a permanent camp, which was strongly forti- 
fied. Their number was increased by Yitel- 


lius to sixteen cohorts, or 16,000 men. The 
praetorians were distinguished by double pay 
and especial privileges. Their term of ser- 
vice was originally fixed by Augustus at 
twelve years, but was afterwards increased 
to sixteen years ; and when they had served 
their time, each soldier received 20,000 
sesterces. They soon become the most 
powerful body in the state, and, like the 
janissaries at Constantinople, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. Even the most powerful of 
the emperors were obliged to court their 
favour; and they always obtained a liberal 
donation upon the accession of each sove- 
reign. After the death of Pertinax (a. ». 
193) they even offered the empire for sale, 
which was purchased by Didius Julianus ; 
but upon the accession of Severus in the 
same year they were disbanded, on account 
of the part they had taken in the death of 
Pertinax, and banished from the city. The 
emperors, however, could not dispense with 
guards, and accordingly the praetorians were 
restored on a new model by Severus, and 
increased to four times their ancient number. 
Diocletian reduced their numbers and obol- 
ishcd their privileges ; they were still allowed 
to remain at Rome, but had no longer the 
guard of the emperor’s person, as he never 
resided in the capital. Their numbers wore 
again increased by Maxcutius ; but after his 
defeat by Constantine, a. n. 312, they wore 
entirely suppressed by the latter, their forti- 
fied camp destroyed, and those who had not 
perished in the battle between Constantine 
and Maxentms were dispersed among the 
legions. The commander of the praetorians 
was called Prav.fkctus PaAXTonio. 

PRAETORIUM, the name of the general’s 
tent in the camp, and so called because the 
name of the chief Roman magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. [Castba.] 
The oflacers whd attended on the general in the 
praetoriumy and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. The word was 
also used in several other significations, which 
were derived from the original one. Thus 
the residence of a governor of a province was 
called the praetorium; and the same name 
was also given to any large house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, and 
frequently the praetorian troops themselves, 
were called by this name. [Pbaetobiani.3 
PRANDIUM. [Coena, p. 96, 6.] 
PRfiLUM. [ViNUM.] 

PRIMIPILUS. [Cbntumo.] 

PRINCEP8 J1JVENTCTI8. [Eqtjitxs.} 
PRINCEP8 SENATU8. [Sewatus.] 
PRINCIPES. [E.XEncrTU8, p. 168, ft.] 
PRINCIPIA, PRINCIPALIS VIA. [Castba.] 
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PRiyiLEGIUM. [Lex,] 

PROBOLE (»>’po/3oA7j), an accnsation of a 
criminal nature, preferred before the people 
of Athena in aaaembty, with a ^dcw to obtain 
their sanction for bringing the charge before 
a judicial tribunal. The proholc was reserved 
for those cases where the public had sustained 
an Injury, or where, from the station, power, 
or influence of the delinquent, the prosecutor 
might deem it hazardous to proceed in the 
ordinary way without being authorised by si 
vote of the sovereign assembly. In this point 
it differed from the risangeliat that in the 
latter the people were called upon either to 
pronounce final judgment, or to direct Rome 
peculiar method of trial ; whereas, in the 
proholi after the judgment of the assembly, 
the parties proceeded to trial in the usual 
manner. The cases to which the prohoU was 
applied were, complaints against magistrates 
for official misconduct or oppression ; against 
those public informers and mischief-makers 
who wore called synophantae (<rvKO<ftd.vTai ) ; 
against those who outraged public decency at 
the religious festivals ; and against all such 
as by evil practices exhibited disaffection to 
the state. 

PR6bOULEUMA. [Boule.] 

PROBOULI (7rp6fiov\oi\ a name applicable 
to any persons who are appointed to consult 
or take measures for the benefit of the people. 
Ten prohouli were appointed at Athens, after 
the end of the Sicilian war, to act as a 
committee of public safety. Their authority 
did not last much longer than a year ; for a 
year and a half afterwards Pisander and his 
colleagues established the council of Four 
Hundred, by which the democracy was over- 
thrown. 

PROCONSUL (avflvwttTos), an officer who 
acted in the place of a consul, without holding 
the office of consul itself. The proconsul, 
however, was generally one who had held 
the office of consul, so that the proconsulship 
was a continuation, though a modified one, 
of the consulship. The first time when the 
imperium of a consul was prolonged, was in 
D. c. 327, in the case of Q. Publilius Philo, 
whose return to Rome would have been 
followed by the loss of most of the advantages 
that had been gained in his campaign. The 
power of proconsul was conferred by a sena- 
tusconsultum and plebiscitum, and was nearly 
equal to that of a regular consul, for he had 
the imperium and jurisdictio, but it differed 
iiasmuch as it did not extend over the city 
and its immediate vicinity, and was conferred, 
without the auBpicia, by a mere decree of the 
senau and people, and not in the comitia for 
elections. When the number of Roman 
provlnoes had become great, it was customary 


for the consuls, who during the latter period 
of the republic spent the year of their consul- 
ship at Rome, to undertake at its close the 
conduct of a war in a province, or its peaceful 
administration, with the title of proconsuls. 
There are some extraordinary cases on record 
in which a man obtained a province with the 
title of proconsul without having held the 
consulship before. The first ease of this kind 
occurred in u. c. 211, When young P. Corne- 
lius Scipio was created proconsul of Siiain in 
the comitia centuviata. 

PllOCUUATOll, a person who has the 
management of any business committed to 
him by another. Thus it is applied to a 
persoii who maintains or defends an action 
on behalf of another, or, as we should say, 
an attorney [Arrio] : to a steward in a family 
[CALCunAioul : to an officer iu the provinces 
belonging to the Caesar, who ati‘'ndcd to the 
duties discharged by the quaestor in the 
other provinces [Phovivcia] : to an officer 
engaged in the administration of the fiscus 
[Fiscits] : and to various other officers under 
the empire. 

PllODIGIUM, in its widest acceptation, 
denotes any sign by which the gods indicated 
to men a future event, whether good or evil, 
and thus includes omens and auguries of 
every description. It is, however, generally 
employed in a more restricted sense, to sig- 
nify some strange incident or wonderful 
appearance which was supposed to herald the 
approuen oi misfortune, and happened under 
such oircumstances as to announce that ihc 
calamity was impending over a whole coiu- 
munity or nation rather than over jirivato 
individuals. The word may be considered 
synonymous with ostentum, nionstnmit por- 
tenium. Since prodigies were viewed as 
direct manifestations of the wrath of heaven, 
it was believed that this wrath might he ap- 
peased by prayers and sacrifices duly offered 
to the offended powers. This being a matter 
which deeply concerned the public welfare, 
the necessary rites were in ancient times 
regularly performed, under the direction of 
the pontiflccs, by tlie consuls before they left 
the city, the solemnities being called procU’^ 
ratio prodiffio7'um. 

PRODOSIA (TTpofioai'a) included not only 
every species cf treason, but also every such 
crime as (in the opinion of the Greeks) would 
amount to a betraying or desertion of the 
interest of a man’s countr3\ The highest 
sort of treason was the attempt to establish a 
despotism (Tvpawi's), or to subvert the consti- 
tution ((caroAuetr t»ji' TroAireiav], and in demo- 
cracies KaraAveLv top S^ftop or rb irA^^oe. Other 
kinds of treaRon were a secret correspondence 
with a foreign enemy ; a betraying of- an 
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important trust, such as a fleet, army, or 
fortress, a desertion of post, a disobedience of 
orders, or any other act of treachery, or breach 
of duty in the public service. But not only 
would overt acts of disobedience or treachery 
amount to the crime of n-pofioo-ia, but also the 
neglect to perform those active duties which 
the Greeks in general expected of every gcKid 
citizen. Cowardice in battle (fiatAta) would 
be an instance of this kind ; so would any 
breach of the oath taken by the e«^ij)3ot at 
Athens ; or any line of conduct for which a 
charge of disaffection to the people (/itoo- 
might be successfully maintained. 
The regular punishment appointed by the 
law for most kinds of treason appears to have 
been death, which, no doubt, might be miti- 
gated by decree of the people, as in the case 
of Miliiades and many others. The goods of 
traitors, who suffered death, were confiscated, 
and their houses razed to the ground ; nor 
were tuey permitted to be buried in the 
country, out had their bodies cast out in some 
place on the confines of Attica and INlcgara. 
Therefore it was that the bones of Theiuis- 
toclcs, who had been condemned for treason, 
were brought over and buried secretly by his 
friends. The posterity of a traitoi became 
driM-oi, and those of a tyrant were liable to 
share the fate of their ancestor. 

PUOEDllI. [Boulk.] 

PROFESTI dies. [Diks.] 

PROLETARII. [Catit.] 

PROMETHEIA (wpofi^deta), a festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Prome- 
theus. It was one of the five Attic festivals, 
which were held with a torch-racc in the 
Ceramicus [comp. Lampadephoria], for 
which the gymnasiarchs had to supply the 
youths from the gymnasia. Prometheus 
himself was believed to have instituted this 
torch-race, whence he was called the torch- 
bearer. 

PRQMULSIS. [Coena, p. 96, 6.] 
PRONUBAE, PROnCbI. [Matrimo- 

KIUM.] 

PROPRAETOR. [Praetor.] 
PROPYLAEA (npoTTvAoia), the entrance to 
a temple, or sacred enclosure, consisted of a 
gateway flanked by buildings, whence the 
plural form of the word. The Egyptian 
temples generally had magnifleent propylaea, 
consisting of a pair of oblong truncated pyra- 
mids of solid masonry, the faces of which 
wore sculptured with hieroglyphics. In 
Greek, except when the Egyptian temples 
are spoken of, the word is generally used to 
^ signify the entrance to the Acropolis of 
Athens, which was executed under the ad- 
ministration of Pericles. 

PROQUAESTOR. [Qtjaxbtob.] 


PRORA. [Navis, p. 263.] 

PROSCEnIuM. [Theatrum.] 

PROSCRIPTiO. The verb proseribere 
properly signifies to exhibit a thing for sale 
by means of a bill or advertisement. But 
in tbe time of Sulla it assumed a very differ- 
ent meaning, for he applied it to a measure 
of his own invention (b.c. 82), namely, the 
sale of the property of those who wore put to 
death at his command, and who were them- 
selves called proseripiL After this example 
of a proscription had once been set, it was 
readily adopted by those in power during the 
civil commotions of subsequent years. In 
the proscription of Antonius, Caesar, and Le- 
pidus (b.c. 43), Cicero and some of the most 
distinguished Romans were put to death. 

PROSTATES (TrpooraTTjs). [Libertus.] 

PROSTATES TOU DfiMOU (irpoardrti^ tov 
Siiftov), a leadcT of the people, denoted at 
Athens and in other democratical states, a 
person who by his character and eloquence 
placed himself at the head of the people, and 
whose opinion had the greatest sway amongst 
them : such was Pericles. It appears, how- 
ever, tliat jrpoo-TttTjjff toG SijjLirav was also the 
title of a public officer in those Dorian states 
in which the government was democratical. 

PROTHESMIA (irpoeecTjafa), the term li- 
mited for bringing actions and prosecutions 
at Athens. The Athenian expression vpoBea^ 
pia<: yofAos corresponds to our statute of limiU 
ations. The time for commencing actions to 
recover debts, or compensation for injuries, 
appears to have been limited to five years at 
Athens. 

PROVINCIA. This word is merely a 
shortened form of providentia, and was fre- 
quently used in the sense of “ a duty ” or 
“ matter entrusted to a person.” But it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part of the 
Roman dominion beyond Italy, which hod a 
regular organisation, and was under Roman 
administration. Livy likewise uses the word 
to denote a district or enemy’s country, 
which was assigned to a general as the field 
of his operations, before the establishment of 
any provincial governments, — The Roman 
state in its complete development consisted 
of two parts with a distinct organisation, 
Italia and the lYovineiae. There were no 
Provinciae in this sense of the word till the 
Romans had extended their conquests beyond 
Italy ; and Sicily was the first country that 
was made a Roman province : Sardinia was 
made a province b.c. 235. The Roman pro- 
^dnco of Gallia Ulterior in the time of Caesar 
was sometimes designated simply by the term 
Provincia, a name which has been perpetuated 
in the modern Provence. A conquered coon- 
try received its provincial organisation either 
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from the Boman commander, 'whose acts re- 
quired the approval of the senate ; or the 
go'vemment was organised by the commander 
and a body of commissioners appointed by 
the senate out of their own number. The 
mode of dealing -with a conquered country 
was not uniform. When constituted a pro- 
vincia, it did not become to all purposes an 
integral part of the Boman state ; it retained 
its national existence, though it lost its so- 
vereignty. The organisation of Sicily was 
completed by P. Bupilius with the aid of ten 
legates. The island was formed into two 
districts, with Syracuse for the chief town of 
the eastern and Lilybaeum of the western 
district ; the whole island was administered 
by a governor annually sent from Borne. 
He was assisted by two quaestors, and was 
aocompanied by a train of praecones, scribae, 
haruspices, and other persons, who formed 
his cohors. The quaestors received from the 
Boman acrarium the necessary sums for the 
administration of the island, and they also 
collected the taxes, except those which were 
farmed by the censors at Borne. One quaestor 
resided at Lilybaeum, and the other with the 
governor or praetor at Syracuse. For the 
administration of justice the island was di- 
vided into Fora or Conventm^ ■which were 
territorial divisions. [Convkntus.] The island 
was bound to furnish and maintain soldiers 
and sailors for the service of Borne, and to 
pay tributum for the carrying on of wars. 
The governor could take provisions for the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of 
paying foi them. The Boman Bt.ite had also 
the portoria which were let to farm to Bo- 
mans at Borne. The governor had complete 
jurisdictio in the island, with the impcriuin 
and potestas. He could delegate these powers 
to his quaestors, but there was always an 
appeal to him, and for this and other pur- 
poses he mode circuits through the different 
conventus. — Such was the organisation of 
Sicilia as a province, which may be taken as 
a sample of the general character of Boman 
provincial government. The governor, upon 
entering on his duties, published an edict, 
which was often framed upon the Edictum 
Urbonum. Cicero, when proconsul of Cilicia, 
says that on some matters he framed an 
edict of his o'wn, and that as to others he 
referred to the Edicta Urbana. There was 
one great distinction between Italy and the 
provinces os to the nature of property in 
land, rrovincial land could not be an object 
of Quiritarian ownership, and it was accord- 
ingly appropriately called Possessio. Pro- 
vincial land could be transfeired without the 
forms required in the case of Italian land, j 
but it was sibjcct to the payment of a laud- 1 


tax {veettgaVj , — ^The Boman provinces up to 
the battle of Actium are : Sicilia, Sardinia 
et Corsica ; Hispania Citerior et Ulterior ; 
Gallia Citerior; Gallia Narbonensis et Co- 
inata ; Illyricum ; Macedonia ; Achaia ; 
Asia; Cilicia; Syria; Bithynia ct Pontus; 
Cyprus; Africa; Cyrenaica ct Creta; Nu- 
midia; Mauritania. Those of a subsequent 
date, which were either new or arose from 
division, are : Bhaetia ; Noricum ; Pannonla ; 
Mocsia ; Dacia ; Britannia ; Mauritania 
Caesariensis and Tingitana ; Aegyptus ; Cap- 
padocia ; Galatia ; Bhodus ; Lycia ; Com- 
inagonc ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mesopotamia ; 
Armenia ; Assyria. — At first praetors were 
appointed as governors of provinces, but 
afterwards they were appointed to the go- 
! vernment of provinces, upon the expiration 
of their year of oflBce at Borne, and with the 
title of propraetores. In the later times of 
the republic, the consuls also, after the ex- 
piration of their year of office, received the 
government of a province, with the title of 
pi oconsules : such provinces were called con- 
Bulares. The provinces were generally dis- 
tiibuted by lot, but the distribution was some- 
times arranged by agreement among the per- 
sons entitled to them. By a Sempronian Lex 
the proconsular provinces were annually de- 
tei mined before the election of the consuls, 
the object of which was to prevent all dis- 
putes. A senatusconsultum of the year 55 n.c. 
provided that no consul or praetor should 
have a province till after the expiration of 
five years from the time of his consulship or 
practorship. A province was generally boit’ 
for a year, but the time was often prolonged. 
When a new governor arrived in his pro- 
vince, his predecessor was required to leave 
It within thirty days. The governor of a 
X>rovincc had originally to account at Bomo 
{ad urhem) for his administration, from his 
o-wn books and those of his quaestors; but 
after the passing of a Lex Julia, n.c. 61, ho 
was bound to deposit two copies of his ac- 
counts (rationes) in the two chief cities of his 
province, and to forward one (totidem verbis) 
to the aerarium. If the governor miscon- 
ducted himself in the administration of the 
province, the provincials applied to the Bo- 
nian senate, and to the powerful Bomans 
who were their patroni. The offences of 
rrpetundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of complaint by the provincials i 
and if a governor had betrayed the interests 
of the state, he was also liable to the penalties 
attached to majestas. Quaestiones were es- 
tablished for inquiries into these offences; 
yet it was not always an easy matter to bring 
a guilty governor to the punishment that he 
deserved. — With the establishment of the 
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imperial power under Augustus, a consider- 
able change was made in the administration 
of the provinces. Augustus took the charge 
of those proyinces where a largo military 
force was required ; the rest were left to tho 
care of the senate and the Roman people. 
Accordingly we find in tho older jurists tho 
division of provinciae into those which were 
propriae populi Romani^ and those which 
were propriae Caeaat'is ; and this division, 
with some modifications, continued to the 
third century. The senatorian provinces 
were distributed among consularcs and those 
who had filled the office of praetor, two pro- 
vinces being given to the consularcs and the 
rest to tho praetorii : these governors were 
called proeonaulea^ or praesidea^ which Utter 
is the usual term employed by the old jiiiists 
for a provincial governor. The pracsidcs had 
the jurisdictio of the praetor urbanus and 
the praetor peregrinus : and their quaestors 
had the same Jurisdiction that the curule 
aedileo had at Rome. The imperial provinces 
were governed by legati CaesariSy with prae- 
torian power, tho proconsular power being 
in the Caesar himself, and the legati being 
his deputies and representatives. The legati 
were selected from those who had been con- 
suls or practois, or from the senators. They 
held their office and their power at the plea- 
sure of the emperor ; and he delegated to 
them both military command and jurisdictio, 
just as a proconsul in the republican period 
delegated these powers to his legati. I’he^e 
legati had also legati under them. No quaes- 
tors were sent to the provinces of the Caesar. 
In place of the quaestors, there were pro- 
curatores Caeaaria^ who were cither equites 
or freedmen of the Caesar. Egypt was go- 
verned by an eques with the title of prae- 
fectus. The procuratores looked after the 
taxes, paid the troops, and generally were 
intrusted with the interests of the fiscus. 
Judaea, which was a part of the province 
of Syria, was governed by a procurator, who 
had the powers of a Icgatus. It appears that 
there were also procuratores Caesaris in the 
senatorian provinces, who collected certain 
dues of the fiscus, which were independent 
of what was due to the aerarium. The re- 
gular taxes, as in the republican x>eriod, were 
the poll-tax and land-tax. The taxation was 
founded on a census of persons and property, 
which was established by Augustus. *The 
portoria and other dues were farmed by the 
publican!, as in the republican period. 
PR5V0CATI0. [AppEtiiATio.] 
PR0 v6cAT0RES. [Gladiatobm.] 
PROXENU8 (wp^fepiK). [Hospitium.] 
PR'JtaNEIUM (wpwToi'etov), the public 
hall or town-hall in a Greek state. The 


prytaneia of the ancient Greek states and 
cities w'erc to the communities living around 
them, what private houses were to the fami- 
lies which occupied them. Just as the house 
of each family was its home, so was tho j)ry- 
taneium of every state or city the common 
home of its members or inhabitants. This 
correspondence between the prytaneium or 
home of tho city, and the private home of 
a man’s family, was at Athens very remark- 
able. A perpetual fire was kept burning on 
the public altar of the city in tho pi-j'ta- 
neium, just as in private houses a fire was 
kept up on the domestic altar in the inner 
court of the house. Moreover, the city of 
Athens exercised in its prj'taneium the duties 
of hospitality, both to its own citizens and to 
strangers. Thus foreign ambassadors were 
entertained here, as well as Athenian envoys, 
on their return homo from a successful or 
wcll-conductcd mi'^sion. Here, too, were en- 
tertained from day to day the successive prj-^- 
taues or presidents of the senate, together 
with thqsc citizens who, whether from per- 
sonal or ancestral services to tho state, were 
honoured with what was called the o-CnfaK ev 
irpvraveito, or the privilege of taking their 
meals there at the public cost. This was 
granted sometimes for a limited period, some- 
times for life, in which latter case the parties 
enjoying it were called aeio-iTot. Moreover, 
from the ever-burning fire of the prytaneium, 
or home of a mother state, was carried the 
•'acred fiie which was to be kept burning in 
the prytaneia of her colonics ; and if it hap- 
pened that this was ever extinguished, the 
flame was rekindled from the prytaneium of 
the parent city. Lastly, a prytaneium was 
also a distinguishing mark of an independent 
state. The prytaneium of Athens lay under 
the Acropolis on its northern side (near the 
dyopd), and was, as its name denotes, origi- 
nally the place of assembly of the prytanea ; 
in the earliest times it probably stood on the 
Acropolis. Officers called prytanea (rrpvra- 
vels) were entrusted with the chief magis- 
tracy in several states of Greece, as Coicyra, 
Corinth, Miletus. At Athens they were 'in 
early times probably a magistracy of tho 
second rank in the state (next to the archon), 
acting as judges in various cases (perhaps in 
conjunction with him), and sitting tho 
prytaneium. That this was the case is ren- 
dered probable by the fact, that even in after- 
times the fees paid into court by plaintiff and 
defendant, before they could proceed to trial,. 
nnH received by the dicusts, were called pry^ 
taneia. 

PR'fTANES. [Prytaneittm ; Boule. J 

PSEPHISMA. [Boule; NoMOTHEiT-a.] 

PSEPHUS a ball of stone, used bj 
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the Athenian dicasts in ffiving their verdict. 
[CADiscrs. J Hence and its various 

derivatives are used so often to signify voting^ 
determining^ &c. 

PSEUDENGRAPHES GRAPnE (i^fevfieyy- 
pa^^9 v/so^tJ). The name of every state 
debtor at Athens vras entered in a reRister by 
the praetores, whose duty it -was to collect 
the debts, and erase tlie name of the party 
when he had paid it. If they made a f.iKc 
entry, either wilful!)’, or upon the suggestion 
of another person, the aggrieved ptirty might 
institute a prosecution against them, or 
against the person upon whose suggestion it 
was made. Such prosecution was called ypa.tJ)rj 
^euSeYYpa<fiT}t, It would lie also, whore a man 
was registeted ns debtor for more than was 
really due from him. 

PSEUDOCLETEIAS GRXpTTK (ilfevSoKXri- 
Tci'a; ypeu^i}), a prosecution against one, who 
had appeared as a witness (.icAtjtt^p or KkrjTtap) 
to prove that a defendant had been duly sum- 
moned, and thereby enabled the plaintiff to 
get a judgment by default. The false witnes*, 
(icXijTiJp) was liable to be criminally prose- 
cuted, and punished at the discretion of the 
court. The ypa^v ^evSoKATjreia? came before 
the Thesmothetac, and the question at the 
trial simply was, whether the defendant in 
the former cause had been summoned or not. 

PSiLI («|»iXoO. [Ahma.] 

PSYCTER (^fVKTijp, dim. t/n/Knjpi'Sioi/), a 
winC-coolcr, was sometimes made of bionze 
or silver. One of earthenware is preserved 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
It consists of one deep vessel for holding ice, 
which is fixed within another for holding 
wine. The wine was poured in at the top. 
It thus surrounded the vessel of ice and was 
cooled by the contact. It was drawn off so 
as to fill the drinking-cups by means of a 
cock at the bottom. 

FDBES, PtJBERTAS. [Impudks ; Infans.] 

FUBLIcANI, farmers of the public reve- 
nues of the Roman state [vectigalia). Their 
name is formed from publicum, which signi- 
fies all that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used by Roman writers as synonymous 
with vectigal. The revenues which Rome 
derived from conquered countries, consisting 
chiefly of tolls, tithes, harbour duties, the 
scriptura, or the tax which was paid for the 
use of tho public pasture lands, and the duties 
paid for the use of mines and salt-works (salt- 
nae), were let out, or, as the Romans expressed 
it, were sold by the censors in Rome itself to 
the highest bidder. This sale generally took 
place in tho month of Quinctilis, and was 
made for a lustrum. The terms on which 
the revenues were let, were fixed by the cen- 
sors in the so-called legw oenaoriae. The 


people or the senate, however, Eomethnes 
modified the terms fixed by the censors, in 
order to raise the credit of tho publican!; 
and in sonic cases even the tribunes of tne 
people interfered in this branch of tlie admi- 
nistration. The tithes raised in the proA’inco 
of Sicily alone, with tho exception of those of 
wine, oil, and garden produce, were not sold 
at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily itself, 
according to a practice established by Iliero. 
The persons who undertook the farming of 
the public revenue of course belonged to the 
wealthiest Romans, and during the latter 
period of the republic they belonged almost 
cxclusi\ely to the equestrian order. Their 
wealth and consequent influence may be seen 
from the fact, that as early as the second 
I’unic war, after tho battle of Cannae, when 
tho aerarinm was entirely exhausted, the 
pnblicani advanced large sums of money to 
the state, on condition of repayment after 
the end of the war. The words equites and 
l>nblicain are sometimes used as synon;fmous. 
The pnblicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at which they bought one or 
more branches of the revenue in a province ; 
hut as for this reason the property of even 
the w'ealthiest indi%’idual must have been in- 
adequate, a number of equites generally 
united together, and formed a company [socii, 
societas, or corpus), which was recognisted by 
the state, and by which they were enabled to 
carry on their undertakings upon a large 
scale. Bnch companies appear as early as the 
second l^unic war. The shares which o^ch 
partner of such a company took in the busi- 
ness were called partes, and if they were 
small, particiilac. The responsible person in 
each company, and the one who contracted 
with the state, was called manceps [Man- 
o.Fs] ; but there was also a magister to 
manage the business of each society, who 
resided at Rome, and kept an extensive cor- 
respondence witli the agents in the provinces, 
lie seems to have held his office only for one 
year ; his representative in the provinces w^as 
called suh niagistro, who had to travel about, 
and superintend the actual business of collect- 
ing the revenues. Nobody but a Roman citizen 
was allowed to become a member of a com- 
pany of publican! ; freedmen and slaves were 
excluded. No Roman magistrate, however, 
or .governor of a province, wu allowed to 
take any share whatever in a company of 
publican!, a regulation which was chiefly 
intended as a protection against the oppres- 
sion of the provincials. The collection of 
tho taxes in the provinces was performed by 
an inferior class of men, who were naid 
operas pnblicanis dare, or esse in operis soeie- 
I tatis. They were engaged by the piAlicjoni, 
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and consisted of freemen as well as slaves, 
Romans aB Will as provincials. The separate 
branches of the public revenue in the pro> 
Vinces [deciimae, portoria^ scriptural and the 
revenues from the mines and salt-works) 
were mostly leased to separate companies of 
publicani ; whence they were distinguished 
by names derived from that particular branch 
which they had taken in farm ; e. g. decu- 
nianiy peounrii or scripturariiy saUtiarii or 
mancipcs salinarum, &c. [Decumak ; Poirro- 
inuM ; Salinae ; Scuiptxjua.] The porii- 
torcs were not publican! properly so called, 
but only their servants engaged in examining 
the goods imported or exported, and levying 
the custom-duties upon them. They belonged 
to the same class as the publicans of tlic New 
Testament. 

PUBLICUM. [PunmcANi.] 

POGILATUS 1nJy^LY^, imyitaxia^ 

TTvyiMovvri)^ boxing, was one of the earliest 
athletic games among the Greeks, and is 
frequently mentioned in Homer. In the 
earliest times boxers {pugiles^ nvurai) fought 
naked, with the exception of a girdle 
round their loins; but this was not used 
when boxing was introduced at Olympia, as 
the contests in wrestling and racing had been 
carried on there by persons entirely naked 
ever since 01. 15. Respecting the leathern 
thongs with which pugilists surrounded their 
fists, see Cestus, where its various forms are 
illustrated by woodcuts. The lonians, espe- 
cially those of Samos, were at all times more 
distinguished pugilists than the Dorians, and 
at Sparta boxing is said to have been forbid- 
den by the laws of I.ycurgus. But the 
ancients generally considered boxing as a 
useful training for military purposes, and a 
part of education no less important than any 
other gymnastic exercise. 

PtJGILLlRES. [Tabulae.] 

PtJGIO (jJLa\oLipa\ a dagger ; a two-edged 
knife, commonly of bronze, with the hand in 
many cases variously ornamented or enriched. 
PULLARIUS. [Auspicium.} 

PULPItUM. [Theatrum.] 

P ULVINAR, a couph provided with cushions 
or pillows (pulvini), on which the Romans 
placed the statues of the gods at the Lectis- 
temia. [Epulones; Leotisteukixjm.] There 
was also a ptUvinar^ on which the images of 
the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

PtJPILLA, PtJPILLUS, the name given 
to every impvhes not In the power of their 
father, bnt subject to a guardian. [Ihpubeb; 
Tutbla.] 

PUPPIS. [Navis.] 

F^EAL, proi>erly means the enclosure 
snrronnding the opening of a well, to protect 
persons ftotn fUHng into it. It was either 


round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of the height of three or four feet from 
the ground. It was the practice in some 
cases to surround a sacred place with an eij- 
closurc open at the lop, and such enclosures, 
from the great similarity they bore to puteo- 
Ha, were called by this name. There were 
twi> such places in the Roman forum ; one of 
these was called Putcal Lihonis or Scrihofiia- 
num, because a chapel [saccllum) in that 
place had been struck by lightning, and 
Sciibonius Libo expiated it by proper cere- 
monies, and erected a puteal around it, open 
at the top, to prcseivo the memory of the 
place. The form of this initeal is preserved 
on several coins of the Scribonian gens. 
This puteal seems to have been near the 
atrium of \ csta, and was a common place of 
meeting for usurejs. The other pnteal was 
in the eomithim, on the left side of the senate- 
house, and in it were deposited the whetstone 
and razor of Attiis Navi as. 
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PUTICULI. [Funub.] 
pItANEPSIA (^TTvayeifna), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh 
of Pyanepsion, in honour of Apollo, said to 
have been instituted by Theseus after his 
return from Crete. The festival, as well os 
the month in which it took place, are said 
to have derived their names from rrvafAor, 
another form for icuag.os, i. e. pulse or beans, 
which were cooked at tlds season and carried 


about. 


PtLlGORAE. [Ampdicttones.] 

PYRA. [Funus.] 

PYRRHICA. [Saltatio.] 

PYTIIIA (wvdta), one of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks. It was 
celebrated In the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
anciently called Pytho, in honour of Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto. The place of this so- 
lemnity was the Crissaean pli^ which fiv 
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ihlB purpose contained a hippodromus or 
raco-course, a stadium of 1000 feet in length, 
and a theatre, in -which the musical contests 
took place. The Pythian games were, ac- 
cording to most legends, instituted by Apollo 
himself. They -were originally perhaps no- 
thing more than a religious panegyris, occa- 
sioned by the oracle of Delphi, and the 
sacred games arc saicl to have been at first 
only a musical contest, -which consisted in 
singing a hymn to the honour of the Pythian 
god, -with the accompaniment of the cithara. 
They must, on account of the celebrity of the 
Delphic oracle, have become a national festi- 
val for all the Greeks at a very early period, 
and gradually all the various contests -were 
introduced which occur in the Olympic games. 
[Olympia.] Down to 01. 48. the Delphi.ans 
had been the agonothetae at the Pythian 
games ; but in the third year of this Olym- 
piad, after the Crissaean war, the Amphic- 
tyons took the management under their care, 
and appointed certain persons, called Fpime- 
letae (eirifieXriTai), to conduct them. Some of 
the ancients date the institution of the 
I’ythian games from this time. Previous to 
01. 48. the Pythian games had been an iyyae- 
TTjpts, that is, they had been celebrated at the 
end of every eighth year ; but in 01. 48. 3. 
they became, like the Olympia, a 
i. e. they were held at the end of every fourth 
year ; and a Pythind, therefore, from the 
time that it was used as an acra, compre- 
hended a space of four years, commencing 
with the third year of every Olympiad. 
They were in all probability held in the 
spring, and took place in the month of Buca- 
tius, which corresponded to the Attic Muny- 
chion. 

PYTHII (wOflioO, four persons appointed 
by the Spartan kihgs, two by each, as mes- 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
was highly honourable and important ; they 
were always the messmates of the Spartan 
kings. 

PYXIS, dim. PYXIDULA (TnJfis, dim. irofi- 
fitov), a casket ; a jewel-box. The caskets in 
which the ladies of ancient times kept then- 
jewels and other ornaments, were made of 
gold, silver, ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
shell, &c. They were also much enriched 
with sculpture. The annexed woodcut repre- 
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gents B very plain jewel-box, out of -which a 
dove ib extracting a riband or fillet. 


Q DADllAGESIMA, the fortieth part of the 
imported goods, was the ordinary rate 
of the Portorium under the empire. 
rPomoRiL’M.] 

' Ql 4D11ANS. [As.] 

QUADIIANTAL, or AMPHORA QUAD- 
RANTAL, or AMPHORA only, was the prin- 
cipal Roman measure of capacity for fluids. 
A standard model of the Amphora was kept 
with groat care in the temple of Jupiter in 
the Capitol, and was called amphora Capito- 
lina. It contained 5*77 imperial gallons, or 
a litile more than gallons, or than 5 gal- 
lons and G pints. 

QUADRIGA. [Cunntjo.] 

QUADRJgATUS. [DENAKirs.] 
QUADRtjrLlTOREo : public informers or 
accusers were so called, cither because they 
received a fourth part of the criminal’s pio- 
perty, or because those who were convicted 
wore condemned to pay fourfold [quadrupli 
damnari)^ as in cases of violation of the laws 
respecting gambling, usury, &c. 

JQUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONES PER- 
PETUAE. [Judkx : Praetok.] 

QUAESTOR (Ta/ai«), a name given to two 
distinct classes of Roman officers. It is 
derived from quaero^ and Varro gives a 
definition which embraces the principal func- 
tions of both classes of officers : Qaae&tnres a 
quaerendo, qiii conqnircrent ptiblicas peennias 
et malejicia. The one class, thcrefcie, had 
to do -with the collecting and keeping of tho 
public revenues, and the others were a kind 
of public accusers. The former bore the 
name of Quaestorea Olaaaiciy the latter of 
Quaestorea Parricidii. — The Quaeatorea Parri- 
cidii were public accusers, two in number, 
who conducted the accusation of persons 
guilty of murder or any other capital offence, 
and carried the sentence into execution. In 
tho eaily period of the republic the quacs- 
tores parricidii appear to have become a 
standing office, which, like others, was held 
only for one year. They were appointed by 
the populus or the curies on the presentation 
of the consuls. When these quoestores 
discovered that a capital offence had been 
committed, they had to bring the charge 
before the comltia for trial. When the 
sentence had been pronounced by the people, 
tho quaestorea parricidii executed It; thus 
they threw Spurius Cassius ft-om the Tarpeian 
rock. They were mentioned in the laws oi 
the Twelve Tables, and after the time of the 
decemvirate they still continued to be ap- 
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pointed, thoug^b probably no longer by the 
curioR, but either in the comitia centuriata or 
liibute, which they therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in cases of emergency. 
From the year s. c. 366 they arc no longer 
mentioned in Roman history, as their func- 
tions were gradually transferred to the 
triumviri capitales. [Tkiumvihi Capitales.] 
— ^The Quaestorcs Classici^ usually called Quaos- 
tores simply, were officers entrusted with the 
care of the public money. They were elected 
by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been flrst instituted by Valerius l*ubli- 
cola. They were at first only two in number, 
and of course taken only from the jiati icians. 
As the senate had the supreme administration 
of the finances, the quaestors were in some 
measure only its agents or paymasters, for 
they could not dispose of any part of the 
public money without being directed by the 
senate. Their duties consequently consisted 
in making the necessary payments from the 
aerarium, and receiving the public revenues. 
Of both they had to keep correct accounts in 
their tabulae publicae. Demands which any 
one might have on the aerarium, and out- 
standing debts, were likewise registered by 
them. Fines to be paid to the public treasury 
were registered and exacted by them. Another 
branch of their duties, which, how’cver, was 
likewise connected with the treasury, was to 
proidde the proper accommodation for foreign 
ambassadors, and such persons as were connect- 
ed with the republic by ties of public hospitality. 
— In n. c. 421 the number of quaestors was 
doubled, and the tribunes tried to effect, by 
an amendment of the law, that a part (proba- 
bly tw'o) of the quaestores should be plebeians. 
This attempt was indeed frustrated, but the 
interrex L. Papirius effected a compromise, 
that the election should not he restricted to 
either order. After this law was carried, 
eleven years passed -without any plebeian 
being elected to the office ; at last, in b. c. 
409, three of the four quaestors were ple- 
beians. A person who had held the office of 
quaestor had undoubtedly, as in later times, 
the right to take his seat in the senate, unless 
he was excluded as unworthy by the next 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why the patricians so resolutely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 
field against an enemy, were accompanied 
by one quaestor each, who at flrst had only 
to superintend the sale of the booty, the 
produce of which was cither divided among 
the legion, or was transferred to the aerarium. 
Subsequently, however, wo find that these 
quaestors also kept the funds of the army, 
Which they had received from the treasury at 


Rome, and gave the soldiers their pay ; they 
were in fact the pay-masters of the army. 
The two other quaestors, who remained c.: 
Rome, continued to discharge the same duties 
08 before, and were distinguished from those 
who accompanied the consuls by the epithet 
itrbani. In b. c. 2G5, after the Romans had 
made themselves masters of Italy, and when, 
in consequence, the Administration of the 
treasury and the raising of the revenues 
became more laborious and important, the 
number of quaestors was again doubled to 
eight ; and it is jirobablc that henceforth 
their number conliiiuccl to bo increased in 
proportion us the cinpiie became extended. 
One of the eight quaestors was appointed by 
lot to the Qin/estura Ostiensis, a most labo- 
rious and important post, as he had to pro-- 
vide Rome with corn. Besides the quaestor 
Ostiensis, who resided at Ostia, three other 
quaestors wei c distributed in Italy, to raise 
those parts of the revenue which were not 
farmed by the publicani, and to control the 
latter. One of them rc'sidcd at Gales, and 
the two otliers probably in towns on the 
Upper Sea. The two remaining quaestors 
were sent to Sicily. — Sulla, in his dictator- 
ship, raised the number of quaestors to 
twenty* that he might have a large number 
of candidates for the senate, and J. Caesar 
even to forty. In the year b. c. 49 no quaes- 
tors were elected, and Caesar tiansfcrred the 
keeping of the aerarium to the aediles. From 
this time forward the treasury was sometimes 
entrusted to the praetors, sometimes to the 
praetorii, and sometimes again to quaestors. 
[Aerarium.] Quaestors, however, both in 
the city and in the provinces, occur down to 
the latest period of the empire. The pro- 
consul or praetor, who had the administration 
of a province, was attended by a quaestor. 
This quaestor had undoubtedly to perform 
the same functions as those who accompanied 
the armies into the field ; they were in fact 
the same officers, with the exception that tlic 
former were stationary in their province 
during the time of their office, and had con- 
sequently rights and duties -which those wllo 
accompanied the armies could not have. In 
the provinces the quaestors had the same 
jurisdiction as the curule aediles at Romo. 
The relation existing between a praetor or 
proconsul of a province and his quaestor was^ 
according to ancient custom, regarded as 
resembling that between a father and his 
son. AVhen a quaestor died in his province, 
the praetors had the right of appointing a 
proquaestor in his stead ; and when the 
praetor -w'us absent, the quaestor supplied his 
place, and was then attended by lictors. In 
what manner the provinces were assigned to 
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the quaestoi's after their election at Home, 
is not mentioned, though it was probably 
by lot, aa in the case of the quaestor Osti- 
ensis. 

QUAESTORIXJM. [Castra.] 

QUALUS. [Calathus.] 

QUARTARIUS. [SEXTAnros.] 
QUASILLARIAE. [CAnATUTJB.] 
QUASILLUM. [CAATmrs.] 
QUATUORVIRI JORI DICUNDO, [Co- 

LONIA.] 

QUATIjORVIRI via rum cUrandA- 
RUM, four ciheers who hud the superintend- 
ence of the roads (t?iac), were first appointed 
after the war with Pyrrhus, when so many 
public roads were made by the Romans. 
QUInARIUS. [Denarius.] 

# QUINCUNX. [As.] 

QUINDECIMA^IRI. [Decimviri.] 
QUINQUATRUS or QUINQUATRTa, a 
festival sacred to Minerva, which was eelc- 
brated on the 19th of March. Ovid says 
that it was celebrated for five days, that on 
the first day no blood was shed, but that on 
the last four there wore contests of gladiators. 
It would appear, however, that only the first 
day was the festival properly so called, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
made perhajis in the time of Caesar, to gratify 
the people, who became so passionately fond 
of gladiatorial combats. On the fifth day of 
the festival, according to Ovid, the trumpets 
used in sacred sites were purified ; but this 
seems to have been originally a separate 
festival caRed Tubilustrium, which was cele- 
brated, as wo know from the ancient calen- 
dars, on the 28rd of March, and would of 
course, when the Quinquatrus was extended 
to five days, fall on the last day of that festi- 
val. There was also another festival of this 
name, called Quinquatnu Minutculae or 
Quinquatrus MinoreSy celebrated on the Ides 
of June, on which the tibicines went through 
the city in procession to the temple of 
Minerva. 

QUINQUENNALIA, were games instituted 
by Nero, a. d. 60, in imitation of the Greek 
festivals, and celebrated like the Greek vev- 
Tueriipi&tif at the end of every four years : 
they consisted of musical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian contests. 

QUINQUENNALIS. [Coixinia, p. 101, a.] 
QUINQU£R£MIS. [Navis.] 
QUINQUERTiUM. [Pentathlon.] 
QUINQUllVlRI, or five odmmiBsioners, 
were frequently appointed under the republio 
as extraordinary magistrates to carry any 
measure into efiEiect. 

QUINTANA. [Cabtra.] 

QUIRiNALIA, a festival sacred to Quiri- 
nup, whi^' 'was. celebrated on the 17th of 


Fchniary, on which day Romulus (Quirinu8> 
was said to have been carried up to heaven. 
This festival was also called StuUorum fenao^ 
respecting the meaning of which see Forna- 

CAl.IA. 

QUlRlTIUM JUS. [Jus.] 


AMNES. [Patricii.] 

RApINA. [Fuutum.] 
RECUPI^RATORES. [Judex.] 
REDEMPTOR, the general name for a 
contractor, who undertook the building and 
repairing of public works, private houses, &c., 
and in fact of any kind of work. The far- 
mers of the public taxes were also called 
Redeniptores. 

REDIMiCULUM CKaOernp), a fillet at- 
tached to the calavtiruy dlndemuy mitrOy or 
other head-dress at the occiput, and passed 
over the shoulders, so as to hang on each 
side over the breast. Eedimicuta were pro- 
perly female ornaments. 

REGIFUGIUM or FUGALIA, the king’s 
flight, a festival whicli was held by the Ro- 
mans every year on the 24th of February, 
and, according to some ancient writers, in 
commemoration of the flight of king Tarqui- 
nius Superbus from Rome. Tho day is 
marked in the Fasti as nefastus. In some 
ancient calendars the 24th of May is likewise 
called Rcgifugium. It is doubtful whether 
either of these days had anything to do with 
the flight of king Tarquinius : they may have 
derived their name from the symbolical flight 
of the Rex Sacrorum from the comitium > for 
this king-priest was generally not allowed to 
appear In the comitium, which was destined 
for the transaction of political matters in 
which he could not take part. Bnt on certain 
days in the year, and certainly, on the two 
days mentioned above, he hod to go to the 
comitium for the purpose of offering certain 
sacrifices, and immediately after he had per- 
formed his functions there, he hastily fled 
from it ; and this symbolical flight was called 
Rcgifugium. 

RELISGATIO. [Exbimum.] 

REMAN CIPATIO. [Em.vncipatio.] 
REMULCUM (pv^JKwAKfli/ ras vav«), a rope 
for towing a ship, and likewise a towibarge. 
RKMCRIA. [Lemvria.] 

RfiMUS. [Navis.] 

REPETUNDAE, or PECtiNIAE REPE- 
TUNDAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money as the socii of the Ro- 
man state or individuals claimed to recover 
from magistratus, judices, or public! eura- 
tores, which they had improperly taken or 
received in the Provinciae* or in the Utbe 
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Koma, either in the discharge of their juris- 
dictio, or in their capacity of jndices, or in 
respect of any other public function. Some- 
times the word Bepetundac was used to ex- 
press the illegal act for which compensation 
was sought, as in the phrase repetundarum 
insimularij damnari; and Fecuniac meant 
not only money, but anything that had value- 
The first lex on the subject was the Cal- 
purnia, which was proposed and carried by 
the tribunus plcbis L. Calijurnius Piso (n. c. 
149). By this lex a praetor was appointed 
for tiying persons charged with this crime. 
It seems that the penalties of the Lex Cal- 
pnrnia were merely pecuniary, and at least 
did not comprise exsilium. Various leges do 
repetundis -were passed after the Lex Calpur- 
nia, and the penalties were continually made 
heavle’- . The Lex Junia was passed probably 
about B. c. 126, on the proposal of M. Junius 
Ponnus, tribunus plebis. The Lex Servilia 
Glaucia was proposed and carried by C. Scr- 
vilius Glaucia, praetor, in the sixth consul- 
ship of Marius, u. o. 100. This lex applied 
to any magistratus who had improperly taken 
or received money from any private person ; 
but a magistratus could not be accused during 
the term of office. The lex enacted that the 
praetor peregrinus should annually appoint 
450 judices for the trial of this offence : 
the judices were not to be senators. The 
penalties of the lex were pecuniary and ex- 
silium ; the law allowed a comperendinatio. 
[JuDKX.] Before the Lex Servilia, the pecu- 
niary penalty was simply restitution of what 
had been wrongfully ta^n ; this lex seems 
to have raised the penalty to double the 
amount of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and subsequently it was made quadruple. 
Exsilium was only the punishment in case a 
man did not abide his trial, hut withdrew 
from Rome. The lex gave the civitas to any 
person on whose complaint a person was con- 
victed of repetnndae. The Lex Acilia, which 
seems to be of uncertain date, was proposed 
and carried by M’. Acilius Glabrio, a tribune 
of the plehs, and enacted that there should he 
neither ampliatio nor comperendinatio. The 
Lex Cornelia was passed in the dictatorship 
of Sulla, and continued in force to the time of 
C. Julius Caesar. It extended the penalties 
of repotundae to other illegal acts committed 
in the provinces, and to Judices who received 
bribes, to those to whose hands the money 
came, and to those who did not give into the 
aerarium their proconsular accounts (procon- 
sufores rnftones). The praetor who presided 
over this quaestio chose the judges by lot 
from the senators, whence it appears that the 
Servilia Lex was repealed by this lex, at 
least so far as related to the constitution of 


tho court. This lex also allowed ampliatio 
and comperendinatio. The penalties were 
pecuniary {litis aestiniatio) and the aquae et 
ignis interdictio. Under this lex were tried 

L. DolaboUa, Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Macer, 

M. Fontcius, and L. Flaccus, the two last of 
whom were defended by Cicero. In the Ver- 
rlne Orations Cicero complains of the compe- 
rendinatio or double* hearing of the cause,, 
w’hich the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers to 
tho practice under the Lex Acilia, according 
to which the case for the prosecution, the 
defence, and the evidence were only heard 
once, and so the matter was decided. The 
last lex cle repetundis was the Lex Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius 
Caesar, b. c. 59. This lex rciicalcd the penalty 
of exsilium, but in addition to the litis acslAl 
matio, it enacted that persons convicted under 
this lex should lose their rank, and be dis- 
qualified from being witnesses, judices, or 
senators. U'lie lex had been passed when 
Cicero made his oration against Piso, d. c. 55. 
A. Gabinius was convioted under this lex. 
Under the empire tho offence was punishable 
with^cxilCj^ 

REPOTIA. [Matrimonium.] 

REPUDiUM. [DivoRTitTM.] 

RETlAttll. [Gladiatorrs.] 
RETICULUM. [Coma.] 

RETIS and IlETE; dim. RfiTictJLUM 
(fiiicTvov), a net. Nets were made most com- 
monly of flax or hemp, whence they are some- 
times called Una (AiVa). The meshes {mami^ 
laCy Ppoxpiy dim. ^poxCSev) were great or 
small according to the purposes intended. 
By far the most important application of net- 
work was to the three kindred arts of fowling, 
hunting, and fishing. In fowling the use of 
nets was comparatively limited. In hunting 
it was usual to extend nets in a curved line 
of considerable length, so as in part to sur- 
round a space into which the beasts of chace, 
such as the hare, the boar, the deer, the 
lion, and the bear, were driven through the 
opening left on one side. This range of nets 
was flanked by cords, to which feathers dyed 
scarlet and of other bright colours were tied, 
so as to flare and flutter in the wind. The 
himtcrs then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the animals from their coverts, and 
by shouts and barking drove them first 
within the formidoy as tho apparatus of string 
and feathers was called, and then, as they 
were scared with this oppearanco, within the 
circuit of the nets. In the drawing below 
three servants with staves carry on their 
shoulders a large net, which is intended to be 
set up as already described. In the lower 
figure the net is set up. At each eud of it 
gtimds a watchman holding Itebig 
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intended to take such largo quadrupeds as I net is supported by three stakes (oreiAucw, 
boars and deer (which are seen within it), I ancones^ vari). To dispose the nets in 
the meshes are very wide {retia I'ara). The | manner was called retia ponere^ or rctia ten^ 



H< ti I, Ni'ts (From a. Uab-RLli(.l ut liiLc-BlundLU.') 


dere, Compai ing it with the stature of the 
attendants, we perceive the net to be between 
live and six feet high. The upper border of 
the net consists of a strong rope, which was 
led crapfitiv. rishing-ucts (oXtcuTiico. fitk- 


Tua) A\crc of difTcrent kinds. Of these the 
most common were the afi^ip^riarpov, ot 
casting-iict {funda, jaculum^ retinaculuni) 
and the o-ayrjioj, i. c. the drag-net, or scan 
{tragum, Iragiila, vnrtnihim). 





Rctia, Nets. (Prom the same.) 


REUS. [Acion.l ] 

REX (^ao-iAevs, ava$), king. — (1) Greek. 
In the heroic ago, as depicted in the poems of 
Homer, the kingly form of government was 
universal. The authority of these kings and 
its limitations were derived not from any de- 
finite scheme, or written code, but from the 
force of traditionary usage, and the natural 
influence of the circumstances in which the 
kings were placed, surrounded as they were 
by a body of chiefs or nobles, whose power 
was but little inferior to that of the kings 
themselves. Even the title ^ao-iA^cs is ap- 
plied to them as well as to the king. The 
xuaintenance of regal authority doubtless de- 
pended greatly on the possession of personal 
superiority in bravery, military prowess, 
wisdom in council and eloquence in debate. 
>Vlion old nge had blunted his powers and 
activity, a king ran a great chance of losing 
his Influence. There was, however, an un- 
defined notion of a sort of divine right con- 
nected with the kingly office, whence the 
■epithet fiiorpei^^?, so commonly applied to 
kings in Homer. Tbe characteristic emblem 
of the kingly office was the a-K^m-pov. [Scep- 
TKUM.] Our information respecting the 
Grecian kings in the more histQrical age is 
not ample or minute enough to enable us to 
draw cut a detailed scheme of their functions. 
Respecting the kings of Sparta the reader is 
referred to the article Epnoai. As an illus- | 
tration of the gradual limitation of the pre- 
rogatives of ttio king or chief magistrate, the | 
reader may consult the article Archon. The j 


title Basilpvs was sometimes applied to hv 
officer who discharged the priestly functions 
of the more ancient kings, as in Athens. 
[AnriiON.] — (2) Roman. Romo was origi- 
nally governed by kings. All the ancient 
writers agree in representing the king as 
elected by the people for life, and as volun- 
tarily entrusted by them with the supreme 
power in the state. No reference is mat^e Jo 
the hereditarj" principle in the election ef tl e 
first four kings ; and it is not until the flRh 
king Tarquinius Tiiscus obtained the sove- 
reignty, that anything is said about the 
children of the deceased king. Since the 
people had conferred the regal power, it 
returned to them upon the death of the king. 
But as a new king could not be immediately 
appointed, an Interrex forthwith stepped into 
his place. The necessity for an immediate 
successor to the king arose from the circum- 
stance that he alone had had the power of 
taking the auspicia on behalf of the state ; 
and as the auspicia devolved upon the people 
at his death, it was imperative upon them to 
create a magistrate, to whom they could 
delegate the auspicia, and who would thus 
possess the power of mediating between the 
gods and the state. Originally the people 
consisted only of the patres or patricii ; and 
accordingly on the death of the king, wc reaa 
res ad patres redit^ or, what is nearly the 
same thing, auspicia ad patres redeunU [Au- 
oua.] The interrex was elected by the whole 
body of the patricians, and he appointed {pro- 
dehat) his successor, as it was a rule that tbe 
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first interrex could not hold the comitia for 
the election ; hut it frequently happened that 
the second interrex appointed a third, the 
third a fourth, and so on, till the election took 
place. The Interrex presided over the comitia 
curiata, -which were assembled for the election 
of the king. The person whom the senate had 
selected was proposed by the interrex to the 
people in a regular rogatio^ which the people 
could only accept or reject, for they had not 
tlie initiatiTc and could not themselves pro- 
pose any name. If the people voted in favour 
of the rogation, they were said creare regem^ 
and their acceptance of him was called 
pojpuU. But the king did not immediately 
enter upon his office. Two other acts had 
still to take place before he was invested with 
the full regal authority and power. First, 
his inauguratio had to be performed, as it 
was necessary to obtain the divine will re- 
specting his appointment by means of the 
auspices, since he was the high priest of the 
people. This ceremony was performed by an 
augur, who conducted the newly-elected king 
to the arXt or citadel, and there placed him 
on a stone seat with his face turned to the 
south, while the people waited below in 
anxious suspense until the augur announced 
that the gods had sent the favourable tokens 
confirming the king in his priestly character. 
The inauguratio did not confer upon him the 
auspicia ; for these he obtained by his elec- 
tion to the royalty, as the comitia were held 
auspicato. The second act which had to be 
performed was the conferring of the imperium 
upon the king. The curiae had only deter- 
mined by their previous vote who was to be 
king, and had not by that act bestowed the 
necessary power upon him ; they bad, there- 
fore, to grant him the imperium by a distinct 
vote. Accordingly the king himself proposed 
to the curiae a lex cwriaia de imperioj and 
the curiae by voting in favour of it gave him 
the imperium. Livy in his first book makes 
no mention of the lex curiata de imperio, but 
he uses the expressions patrea awtoreafierentj 
patrea uuctorea faxti ; but these expressions 
are equivalent to the lex curiata de imperio 
in the kingly period. — ^The king possessed 
the supreme power in the earliest times, and 
the senate and the comitia of the curiae were 
very slight checks upon its exercise. In the 
first place, the king alone possessed the right 
of taking the auspices on behalf of the state ; 
and as no public business of any kind could 
be performed without the approbation of the 
gods expressed by the auspices, the king 
stood as mediator between the gods and the 
people, and in an early stage of society must 
necessarily have been regarded with religious 
awe. [Auoub.] Secondly, the people sur- 


rendered to the king the supreme milithryi 
and judicial authority by conferring the »'//»- 
perium upon him. The king was not only 
the commander in war, but the suprema 
judge in peace. Seated on his throne in the 
comitium, he administered justice to alL 
comers, and decided in all cases which wrrer 
brought before him, civil as well os criminal. 
Again, all the magistrates in the kindly 
period appear to have hecn appointed by tbe 
king and not elected by the cixriae. Further, 
the king was not dependent upon the people 
for his support ; but a large portion of the- 
ager publicus belonged to him, which v as- 
cultivated at the expense of the state on his. 
behalf. He had also the absolute disposal of 
the booty taken in war and of the conquered 
lands. It must not, however, be suppose^ 
that the authority of the king was absolute. 
The senate and the assembly of the people 
must have formed some check upon his power. 
But these were not independent bodies pos- 
sessing the right of meeting at certain timesi 
and discussing questions of state. They could, 
only be called together when the king chose,, 
and further could only determine upon mat- 
ters which the king submitted to them. The 
only public matter in which the king could 
not dispense with the co-operation of the 
senate and the curiae was in declarations of 
war. There is no trace of the people having 
bad anything to do with the conclusion of 
treaties of peace. — The insignia of the king 
were the fasces with the axes (secures), which 
twelve lictors carried before him as often as ha 
appeared in public, the fra&ea, the aella curulia^ 
and the toga praetexta and The trahecL 

I appears to have been the most ancient offi- 
I cial dress, and is assigned especially to Ro- 
mulus : it was of Latin origin, and is thcre- 
I fore represented by Virgil as worn by the 
Latin kings. The toga praetexta and pieta 
were borrowed, together with the aella ci/ru- 
lia, from the Etruscans, and their introduction 
is variously ascribed to Tullus Hostilius or 
I Tarquinins Priscus. 

I REX SACRiriCtJLUS, REX SACRIFI- 
I CUS, or REX SACRORUM. When the civil 
and military powers of the king were trans- 
ferred to two praetors or consuls, upon the 
establishment of the republican government 
at Rome, these magistrates were not invested' 
with that part of the royal dignity by virtue 
of which the king had been the high priest 
of his nation and had conducted several 
of the sacra pubUca, but this priestly part, 
of his office was transferred to a priest, 
called Rex Sacriflculus or Rex Sooronim.. 
The first rex sacrorum was designated, at that 
command of the consuls, by the college of. 
jiontiills, and Inaugurated by the augurs. Bw 
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ws8 always elected and inaugnratcd In the 
oomitia curiata under the presidency of the 
pontiffs, and as long as a rex sacriflculus was 
appoint^ at Rome, he was always a patri- 
cian, for as he had no influence upon the 
management of political affairs, the plebeians 
never coveted this dignity. Considering that 
this priest was the religious representative of 
the kings, he ranked indeed higher than all 
other priests, and even higher than the 
pontifex maximus, but in power and influence 
he was far inferior to him. lie held his 
office for life, was not allowed to hold any 
oivU or military dignity, and was at the same 
time exempted from all military and civil 
duties. His principal functions were : 1. To 
perform those sacra publics which had before 
been performed by the kings ; and his wife, 
who bore the title of regina sacrorum^ had 
also, like the queens of former days, to per- 
form certain priestly functions. These sacra 
pnblica he or his wife had to perform on all 
the Calends, Ides, and the Nundines ; he to 
Jupiter, and she to Juno in the regia. 2. On 
the days called regifugium he had to offer a 
eacriflee in the comitium. [Regifugium.] 

3. When extraordinary portenta seemed to 
announce some general calamity, it was his 
duty to try to propitiate the anger of the gods. 

4. On the nxmdines, when the people assem- 
bled in the city, the rex sacrorum announced 
{edicebat) to them the succession of the festivals 
for the month. This part of his functions, 
however, must have ceased after the time of 
Cn. Flavius. Ho lived in a domus publics on 
the via sacra, near the regia and the house of 
the vestal virgins. 

RHRDA or R£DA, a travelling carriage 
with four wheels. Like the Covinus and the 
Essedum it was of Gallic origin, and may 
perhaps contain the same root as the German 
rsifsn and our ride. It was the common 
carriage used by the Romans for travelling, 
and was frequently made large enough not 
only to contain many persons, but also bag- 
gage and utensils of various kinds. The 
word Hpirhediumy which was formed by the 
Romans from the Greek preposition Int. and 
the Gallic rheda^ is explained by the Scholiast 
on Juvenal as ** Omamentum rhedarum aut 
plaustrum.” 

RHfiTRAE (p^rpat), specially the name of 
the ordinances of Lyourgus. The word JtAetra 
means a solemn compact, either originally 
emanating from, or subsequently sanctioned 
by the gods, who are always parties to such 
agreements. The Rhetra of Lycurgus ema- 
nated from the Delphian god : but the kings, 
senators, and people all bound themselves, 
both to CiHCdi other and to the gods, to 
obey it. 


RHYTON C^vt^f), a drinking-horn (icJpac). 
Its original form was probably the horn ^ 
the ox, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heads of various ani- 
mals and birds. The rhgton had a small 
opening at the bottom, which the person who 
drank put into his mouth, and allowed the 
wine to run in : hence it derived its name. 



Rbyton, drlnking-honi. C^ubco liorbonieo.) 

RTCA. ^ [Fuamen.] 

RICINIUM, an article of female dress, 
appears to have been a kind of mantle, with 
a f»ort of cowl attached to it, in order to cover 
the head. The mavortium^ mavortCt or mo- 
vers of later times was thought to be only 
another name for what had formerly been 
called ricinium. 

BObIgALIA, a public festival in honour 
of the god Bobigus, tC preserve the flelds 
from mildew, is said to have been instituted 
by Numa, and was celebrated April 25th. 
The sacriflees offered on this occasion con- 
sisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with frankincense and wine : 
a prayer was presented by a flamen in the 
grove of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and 
Ck>lumella make a goddess. A god Bobigus 
or a goddess llobigo is a mere invention from 
the name of this festival, for the Romans 
paid no divine honours to evil deities. 
BOGATIO. [Lex, p. 225.] 

BOGAtObES. [Comitia, p. 107.] 
BOGUS. [Funus, p. 188, 6.] 

ROMPHEA. [Hasta.] 

BObABII. [Ezebcitus, p. 165.] 
ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the name ap- 
plied to the stage {auggettua) in the Forum, 
from which the orators addressed the people. 
This stage was originally called be- 

cause it was consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtained its name of Soatra at the conclusion 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks {roatra) of the ships of the 
Antiates. The Greeks also mutilated galleys 
in the same way for the purpose of trophies : 
this was called by them dieptanipui^civ. [Acno- 
TEEiuM.] The rostra lay between the Ck>ml- 
tium or place of meeting for the curies, and 
the Forum or place of meeting for the tribes. 
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«o that the speaker might turn either to the 
one or the other ; hut down to the time of 
C. Gracchns, even the tribunes in speaking 
tised to itont the Ckimitium ; he first turned 
his back to it and spoke with his face towards 
the forum. The rostra was a circular build- 
ing, raised on arches, with a stand or plat- 
form on the top, bordered by a parapet, the 
access to it being by two fiights of steps, one 
on each side. It fronted towards the comi- 
tinm, and the rostra were affixed to the ftont 
of it. Just under the arches. Its form bus 
been in all the main points preserved in the 
ambones or circular pulpits of the most an- 
cient churches, which also had two fiights of 
steps leading up to them, one on the east 
side, by which the preacher ascended, and 
another on the west side, for his descent. 
The speaker was thus enabled to walk to 
and ft-o, while addressing his audience. The 
suggestus or rostra was transferred by Julius 
Caesar to a comer of the Forum, but the 
spot where the ancient rostra had stood still 
continued to be called Rostra Vetera^ while 
the other was called Rostra Nova or Rostra 
Julia. Both the rostra contained statues of 
Ulostrious men. 
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BOSTRUM. [Navis.] 

ROTA. [Cronus.] 
Bt^DXABll. [Gladiatoees.] 
Et^DIS. [QLADXAToans.] 


S ACCUS ((raxicor) signified in general any 
kind of sack or bag made of hair, cloth, or 
other materials. We have only to notice here 
its meaning as — (1) A head-dress. [Coma.] — 
(2) A sieve for straining wine. [Colum.] — (3) 
A purse for holding money. Hence the phrase 
in Plautus ire ad eaecum, “ to go a begging.** 
SACELLUM is a diminutive of saeer^ and 
signifies a small place consecrated to a god, 
containing an altar, and sometimes also a 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, 
but it was without a roof. It was therefore 
a sacred inclosure surrounded by a fence 
or wall, and thus answered to the Greek 
fr^>^0oAof. 


8AGEBDOS, SACEBDOTIUM. As all tht 
different kinds of priests are treated of sepa- 
rately in this work, it is only necessary here 
to make some general remarks. In com- 
parison with the civil magistrates, all priests 
at Borne were regarded as homines privati, 
though all of them, as priests, were sacerdotes 
publici, in as for as their office {sacerdotium) 
was connected with any worship recognised 
by the state. The appellation of sacerdoe 
publicus was, however, given principally to 
the chief pontiff and the fiamen dialis, who 
were at the same time the only priests who 
were members of the senate by virtue of 
their office. All priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were held for life, without responsibility to 
any civil magistrate, A priest was generally 
allowed to hold any other civil or military 
office besides his priestly dignity ; some 
priests, however, formed an exception, for 
the duumviri, the rex sacrorum, and the 
fiamen diahs were not allowed to hold any 
state office, and were also exempt from 
service in the armies. Their priestly cha- 
racter was, generally speaking, inseparable 
from their person as long as they lived: 
hence the augurs and fratres arvales retained 
their character even when sent into exile, or 
when they were taken prisoners. It also 
occurs that one and the same person held 
two or throe priestly offices at a time. Thus 
we find the three dignities of pontifex maxi- 
mus, augur, and decemvir sacrorum united 
in one individual. Bodily defects incapaci- 
tated a person at Borne, as among all ancient 
nations, from holding any priestly office. All 
priests were originally patricians, but from 
the year n.o. 367 the plebeians also began tc 
take part in the sacerdotia [Plebes] ; and 
those priestly offices which down to the latest 
times remained in the hands of the patricians 
alone, such as that of the rex sacrorum, the 
flamines, salii, and others, had no infiuence 
upon the affairs of the state. As regards the 
appointment of priests, the ancients unani- 
mously state, that at first they were appointed 
by the kings, but after the sacerdotia wGro 
once instituted, each college of priests— for 
nearly all priests constituted certain corpora- 
tions called collegia — ^had the right of filling 
up, by cooptatio, the vacancies which oc- 
curred. [PoNTiPBX.] Other priests, on the 
contrary, such as the vestal virgins and the 
flamines, were appointed (capiebaniur) by 
the pontifex maximus, a rule whioh appears 
to have been observed down to the latest 
times; others again, such as the duumviri 
sacrorum, were elected by the people, or by 

I the curiae, as the curiones. But in whatever 
^manner they vrate appointed, all priests alter 
their appohitinent required to be inaugurated 
T 2 
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bf the pontiffs and the augurs, or by tho 
latter alone. Those priests who formed eol- 
j'eges had originally, as we have already 
obserTed, the right of cooptatio ; but in the 
course of time they were deprived of this 
right, or at least the cooptatio was reduced 
to a mere form, by several leges, called leges 
de sacerdotiis, such as the Lex Domitia, Cor- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is described in 
the article Fontifex, and what is there said 
in regard to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. All 
priests had some external distinction, as the 
apex, tutulus, or galerus, the toga practexta, 
as well as honorary scats in the theatres, 
circuses, and amphitheatres. Most of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary {stipendium)^ which was paid to them 
from the public treasury. This is expressly 
stated in regard to the vestal virgins, the 
augurs, and the curiones, and may therefore 
be supposed to have been the case with other 
priests also. The pontifex maximus, the rex 
sacrorum, and the vestal virgins had moreover 
a domus publica as their place of residence. 

SACBA. This word, in its widest sense, 
expresses what we call divine worship. In 
ancient times, the state, ns well us all its 
subdivisions, had their own peculiar forms 
of worship, whence at Borne we find sacra 
of the whole Boman people, of the curies, 
gentes, families, and even of private indi- 
viduals. All these sacra, however, were 
divided into two great classes, the public 
and private sacra (sacra publica et privata)^ 
that is, they were performed either on behalf 
of the whole nation, and at the expense of 
the state, or on behalf of individuals, families, 
or gentes, which had also to defray their 
expenses. This division is ascribed to Numa. 
All sacra, publica as well as privata, were 
superintended and regulated by the pontiffs. 

SACBAMENTUM, the military oath, which 
was administered in the following manner ; — 
Each tribunus militum assembled his legion, 
and picked out one of the men, to whom 
he put the oath, that he would obey the 
commands of his generals, and execute them 
punctually. The other men then came for- 
ward, one after another, and repeated the same 
oath, saying^that they would do like the first. 

SACB,^iUM was any place in which sacred 
things were deposited and kept, whether this 
place was apart of a temple or of a private house. 

SACRIFlCIUM (iepetov), a sacrifice. Sacri- 
fices or offering^ formed the chief part of the 
worship of the ancients. They were partly 
signs of gratitude, partly a means of propi- 
tiating the gods, and partly also intended to 
induce the deity to bestow some favour upon 


• 

the sacrificer, or upon those on whose behal'l 
the sacrifice was offered. Sacrifices in a 
wider sense would also embrace the Do- 
kabia; in a narrower sense sacrificia were 
things offered to the gods, which merely 
afforded momentary gratification, and which 
were burnt upon their altars, or were be- 
lieved to be consumed by the gods. All sa- 
crifices may be divided into bloody sacrifices 
and unbloody sacrifices . — Bloody sacrifices. 
In the early times of Greece we find mention 
of human sacrifices, but with a few excep- 
tions these had ceased in the historical ages. 
Owing to the influence of civilisation, in 
many cases animals were substituted for hu- 
man beings ; in others, a few drops of human 
blood were thought sufficient to propitiate 
the gods. The custom of sacrificing human 
life to the gods arose from the belief that the 
nobler the sacrifice and tho dearer to its 
possessor, the more pleasing It w'ould be to 
the gods. Hence the frequent instances in 
Grecian story of persons sacrificing their own 
children, or of persons devoting themselves 
to the gods of the lower world. That tho 
Homans also believed human sacrifices to be 
pleasing to the gods, might be inferred from 
the story of Curtins and from the self-sacri- 
fico of the Decii. The symbolic sacrifice of 
human figures made of rushes at the Lemu- 
ralia [Lemuralia] also shows that in tho 
early history of Italy human sacrifices were 
not uncommon. For another proof of this 
practice, see Vee Saceum. A second kind of 
bloody sacrifices were those of animals of 
various kinds, according to the nature and 
character of the divinity. The sacrifices of 
animals were the most common among the 
Greeks and Homans. The victim was called 
iepeZoi/, and in Latin hosHa or victima. In 
the early times it appears to have been tho 
general custom to burn the whole victim 
(oAoicavreii') upon the altars of the gods, and 
the same was in some cases also observed in 
later times. But as early as the time of 
Homer it was the almost general practice to 
burn only the legs (/*iipoi, jaijpi'a, p^pa) en- 
closed in fat, and certain parts of the intes- 
tines, while the remaining parts of the victim 
were consumed by men at a festive meal. 
The gods delighted chiefly in the smoke 
arising from the burning victims, and the 
greater the number of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacrifice. Hence it was not 
uncommon to offer a sacrifice of one hundred 
bulls (cKarii/a/Sii) at once, though it must not 
be supposed that a hecatomb always signiflef 
a sacrifice of a hundred bulls, for the name 
was used in a general way to designate any 
great sacrifice. Such great sacrifices were 
not less pleasing to men than to the gods^ 
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for in TCgrard to the former they were in 
reality a donation of meat. Hence at Athena 
the partiality for such aacriflcea rose to the 
highest degree. The animals which were 
sacrificed were mostly of the domestic kind, 
as bulls, cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, 
pigs, dogs, and horses ; and each god had 
his favourite animals which he liked best as 
sacrifices. The head of the victim, before it 
was killed, was in most cases strewed with 
roasted barley meal (ovX6xvra or ovXoxvrai} 
mixed with salt (mala galia). The xtersons 
who offered the sacrifice wore generally gar- 
lands round their heads, and sometimes also 
carried them in their hands, and before they 
touched anything belonging to the sacrifice 
they washed their hands in water. The 
victim itself was likewise adorned with gar- 
lands, and its horns were sometimes gilt. 
Before the animal was killed, a bunch of 
hair was cut from its forehead, and thrown 
into the fire as primitiac (KaTdpx^o^tu)- In 
the heroic ages the princes, as the high 
priests of their people, killed the victim ; in 
later times this was done by the priests them- 
selves. When the sacrifice was to be offered 
to the Olympic gods, the head of the animal 
was drawn heavenward ; when to the gods 
of the lower world, to heroes, or to the dead, 
it was drawn downwards. While the flesh 
was burning upon the altar, wine and in- 
cense were thrown upon it, and prayers and 
music accompanied the solemnity. The most 
common animal sacriflccs at Rome were the 
guovetaurilia or golitaurilia^ consisting of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. They were per- 
formed in aU cases of a lustration, and the 
victims were carried around the thing to be 
lustrated, whether it was a city, a yicople, or 
a piece of land. [Lubtuatjo.] The Greek 
trittya (rpiTTua), which likewise consisted of 
an ox, a sheep, and a pig, was the same sa- 
crifleo as the Roman suovetaurilia. The 
customs observed before and during the 
sacrifice of an animal were on the whole the 
same os those observed in Greece. But the 
victim was in must cases not killed by the 
priests who conducted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called popa^ who struck the animal 
with a hammer before the knife was used. 
The bettor parts of the intestines (exta) were 
strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt upon the altar. Those parts 
of the animal which were burnt were called 
prosectUf prosidae^ or dblegmina. When a 
sacrifice was offered to gods of rivers, or of 
the sea, these parts were not burnt, but 
thrown into the water. Respecting the use 
which the ancients made of sacrifices to learn 
the will of the gods, see Haavspxx and Divi- 
M ATX0.-~- Unkloodif » Among these we 


may first mention the libations {lihationeg^ 
XotjSai or avovSai). Bloody sacrifices were 
usually accompanied by libations, as wine 
was poured upon them. The wine was 
usually poured out in three separate streams. 
Libations always accompanied a sacrifice 
which was offered in concluding a treaty 
with a foreign nation, and that here they 
formed a prominent part of the solemnity, is 
clear from the fact that the treaty itself was 
called oirovSai. But libations were also made 
independent of any other sacrifice, as in so- 
lemn prayers, and on many other occasions 
of public and private life, as before drinking 
at meals, and the like. Libations usually 
consisted of unmixed wine («v<nrovfio?, me- 
rum), but sometimes also of milk, honey, and 
other fluids, either pure or diluted with 
water. The libations offered to the Furies 
I were always without wine. Incense was 
likewise an offering which usually accom- 
panied bloody sacrifices, but it was also burned 
as an offering for itself. A third class of 
unbloody sacrifices consisted of fruit and 
cakes. The former were mostly offered to 
the gods as primitiae or tithes of the harvest, 
and as a sign of gratitude. They were some- 
times offered in their natural state, some- 
times also adorned or prepared in various 
ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship 
of certain deities, as to that of Apollo. They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of wax, or they were made in the shape 
of some animal, and were then offered as sym- 
bolical sacrifices in the piace of real animals, 
either because they could not easily be pro- 
cured, or were too expensive for the sacrlficer. 

BACIULEQIUM, the crime of stealing thinga 
consecrated to the gods, or things deposited in 
a consecrated place. A Lex Julia appears to 
have placed the crime of sacrilegium on an 
equality with peculatus. [Peculatus.] 
SAECULUM was, according to the calcu- 
lation of the Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the Romans, a space of time containing 
110 lunar years. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Rome was announced by the pontiffs, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
in such a manner, that at the commence- 
ment of a new sacculum the beginning of 
the ten months’ year, of the twelve months* 
year, and of the solar year coincided. But 
in these arrangements the greatest caprice 
and irregularity appear to have prevailed 
at Rome, as may be seen from the unequal 
intervals at which the ludi saeculares were 
celebrated. [Luui Saeculabes.] This also 
accounts for the various ways in which a 
saeculuni was defined by the ancients ; soma 
believed that it contained thirty, and others 
that it contained a hundred years : the latter 
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opinion appears to hare been the most com- 
mon in later times, so that saeculom answered 
to our century. 

SAGITtAKll. [Anevs.] 

SAGMINA, were the same as the verbenae^ 
namely, herbs tom up by their roots from 
within the inolosure of the Capitoline, which 
were always carried by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreign 
people to demand restitution for wrongs 
committed against the Homans, or to make a 
treaty. [Fetiales.] They served to mark 
the sacred character of the ambassadors, and 
answered the same purpose as tho Greek 

KTjpvKeia. 

SAGUM, the cloak worn by the Koman 
soldiers and inferior officers, in contradis- 
tinction to the paludamontum of tho general 
and superior officers. [Palvdamektum.] It 
is used In opposition to the toga or garb of 
peace, and we accordingly find, that when 
there was a war in Italy, all citizens put on 
the sagum even in the city, with the excep- 
tion of those of consular rank (sapa sumere, 
ad saga ire, in eagis ease). The sagum was 
open in the Aront, and usually fastened across 
the shoulders by a clasp : it resembled in 
form the paludamentum (see cut, p. 281). 
The cloak worn by the general and superior 
officers is sometimes called sagum, but the 
diminutive aagulum is more commonly used in 
such cases. The cloak worn by the northern 
nations of Europe is also called sagum. The 
German sagum is mentioned by Tacitus : that 
worn by the Gauls seems to have been a spe- 
cies of plaid {vernoolar sagum). 

SALAMINIA. [Faralus.] 

SALII, priests of Mars Gradivus, said to 
have been instituted by Numa. They wore 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an eccle- 
siastioal corporation. They had the care of 
the twelve Ancilia, which were kept in the 
temple of Mors on the Palatine hill, whence 
these priests were sometimes called Salii Pa- 
latini, to distinguish them from the other 
Salii mentioned below. The distinguishing 
dress of the Salii was an embroidered tunic 
bound with a brazen belt, the trabea, and 
the apex, also worn by the Flamines. [Apex.] 
Each had a sword ^by his side, and in his 
right hand a spear < r staff. The festival of 
Mars was celebrate by the Salii on the 1st 
of March and for Oi^veral successive days ; on 
which ocoaaion they were accustomed to go 
through the city ^n their official dress, carry- 
ing the ancUid ^ their left hands or bus- 
pendi^d from th^^ shoulders, and at the same 
time Kinging ah^ dancing, whence comes 
their name. The songs or hymns which 
they sang on this oct^aslon were called Asa^ 


menta, Assammta, or Axamenta, and were 
chiefly in praise of Mamurius Yeturius, ge- 
nerally said to bo the armourer, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent 
from heaven (ancile), though some modem 
writers suppose it to be merely another name 
of Mars. The praises of the gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the Salii. In later 
times these songs were scarcely understood 
even by the priests themselves. At the con- 
clusion of the festival the Salii were accus- 
tomed to partake of a splendid entertainment 
in the temple of Mars, which was proverbial 
for its excellence. The members of tho col- 
legium were elected by co-optation. We read 
of the dignities of praesul, vates, and ma- 
gister in tho collegium. The shai)e of the 
ancile is exhibited in tbe annexed cut, which 
illustrates the accounts of the ancient writers 
that its form was oval, but with the two 
sides receding inwards with an even curv- 
ature, and so as to make it broader at the 
ends than in the middle. The persons en- 
gaged in carrying these ancilia on their 
shoulders, suspended A'om a pole, are pro- 
bably servants of the Salii. At the top of 
the cut is represented one of tho rods with 
which the Salii were accustomed to beat the 
shield in their dance, as already described. 



Tullus nostilius established another colle- 
gium of Salii, in fulfilment of a vow which 
he made in a wax with the Sabines. These 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
dedicated to the service of Quirinus. They 
were called the Sabi Collini, Agonales or 
Agonenses. It is supposed that the oldest 
and most illustrious college, the Palatine 
Salii, were chosen originally from the oldest 
tribe, the Kamnes, and the one instituted by 
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TuUus Hostilius, or the QuirlnaHan, from 
the Titles alone : a third college for the Lu- 
ccres was never establidied. 

SALINAS (oAeu, a\oir^u>i'), a salt-work. 
Throughout the Soman empire the salt-works 
were commonly public property, and were 
let by the government to the highest bidder. 
The first salt-works are said to have been 
established by Ancus Marcias at Ostia. The 
publican! who farmed these works appear to 
have sold this most necessary of all com- 
modities at a very high price, whence the 
censors M. Livius and C. Claudius (n.c. 204) 
fixed the price at which those who took the 
lease of them were obliged to sell the salt to 
the people. At Borne the medius was, ac- 
cording to this regulation, sold for a sextans, 
while in other parts of Italy the price was 
higher and varied. The salt-works in Italy 
and in the provinces were very numerous. 

SALINUM, a salt-celiar. All Bomnns who 
were raised above poverty had one of silver, 
which descended from father to son, and was 


aeoompanied by a silver plate, which was 
used together with the salt-cellar in the 
domestic sacrifices. [Patura.] These two 
articles of silver were alone comi>atlhle with 
the simplicity of Boman manners in the early 
times of the republic. 

SALTATiO (fipxntrii, opxn<rrk\ dancing. 
The dancing of the Greeks as well as of the 
Bomans had very little in common with the 
exercise which goes by that name in modem 
times. It may be divided into two kinds, 
gymnastic and mimetic; that is, it was in- 
tended either to represent bodily activity, or 
to express by gestures, movements, and atti- 
tudes certain ideas or feelings, and also single 
events, or a series of events, as in the modem 
ballet. All these movements, however, were 
accompanied by music ; but the terms opxijw 
and ialtatio were used in so much wider a 
sense than our word dancing, that they were 
I appbed to designate gestures, even when the 
body did not move at all. We find dancing 
prevalent among the Greeks from the earliest 
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times. It was originally closely connected 
with religion. In all the public festivals, 
which were so numerous among the Greeks, 
dancing formed a very prominent part. Wo 
find from the earliest times that the worship 
of Apollo was connected with a religious 
dance, called Syporchevna (in6pxvt*-0’)- All 
the reUgiouB dances, with the exception of 
the Bacchic and the Gorybantian, were very 
simple, and consisted of gentle movements of 
the body, with various turnings and windings 
around the altar : such a dance was the 
Oeranm (yipavo^\ which Theseus is said to 
have performed at Delos on his return from 
Crete. The Dionysiao or Bacchic, and the 
CorybantlBn, were of a very different nature. 
In the former the life and adventures of the 
god were represented by mimetic dancing. 
[Dioktbxa.] The Gorybantian was of a very 
wild character: it was chiefly danced in 


Phrygia and in Crete ; the dancers were 
armed, stmek their swords against their 
shields, and displayed the most extravagant 
fhry ; it was accompanied chiefly by the flute. 
Bespccting the dances in the theatre, seo 
Chorus. Dancing was applied to gymnastic 
purposes and to training for war, especially 
in the Doric states, and was believed to have 
contributed very much to the success of the 
Dorians in war, as it enabled them to per- 
form their evolutions simultaneously and in 
order. There were various dances in early 
times, which served as a preparation for war : 
hence Homer calls the Hoplites wpaArfes, a 
war-dance having been called flrpvA.s by the 
Cretans. Of such dances the most celebrated 
was the Pyrrhic Ch m/ppi^nX of which the 
irpvXt? was probably only another name. It 
was danced to the sound of the flute, and its 
time was very quick and light, as is Aiown 
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Tjy tho name of the Pyrrhic foot {'*"), which 
must be connected with this dance. In the 
Don-Dorio states it was probably not prac- 


tised as a training for war, but only as a 
mimetic dance : thus we read of its being 
danced by women to entertain a company. 





Coryoantian Dance. (Viaconti, Mue. Pio Clem., vol. iv. tav. 9.) 


It was also performed at Athens at the 
frreater and lesser Fanathenaea by ephebi, 
*who were called Pyrrhichists (Trvppixwrrat), 
and were trained at the expense of the cho- 
'I'sguR. In the mountainous parts of Thessaly 
xind Macedon dances are performed at the 
present day by men armed with muskets and 
wwords. The Pyrrhic dance was introduced 
in the public games at Rome by Julius Caesar, 
«^hen it was danced by the children of the 
leading men in Asia and Bithynia. There 
Aiere other dances, besides the Pyrrhic, in 
which the performers had arms ; but these 
»tecm to haye been entirely mimetic, and not 
])ractised with any view to training for war. 
>uch was the Carpaea (Kopiraia), peculiar to 
the Aenianians and Magnetos, and described 
'by Xenophon in the Anabasis. Such dances 
were frequently performed at banquets for 
the entertainment of the guests, where also 
ithc iumblcrs (icv^Mrnjpcs) were often intro- 



duced, who in the course of their dance flung 
themselves on their head and alighted again 
upon their feet. These tumblers were also 
accustomed to make their somersets over 
knives and swords, which was called Kv^iaraif 
etv /laxatpar. We learn from Tacitus that the 
German youths also used to dance among 
Bwoids and spears pointed at them. Other 
kinds of dances were frequently performed at 
entertainments, in Borne as well as in Greece, 
by courtezans, many of which were of a very 
indecent and lascivious nature. Among the 
dances performed without arms one of the 
most important was the Hormos (op/ius), 
which was danced at Sparta by youths and 
maidens together : the youth danced first 
some movements suited to his age, and of a 
military nature ; the maiden followed in 
measured steps and with feminine gestures. 
Another common dance at Sparta was the 
hihasis in which the dancer sprang 

rapidly from the ground and struck the feet 
behind. — Dancing was common among the 
Homans in ancient times, in connection with 
religious festivals and rites, because the an- 
cients thought that no part of the body should 
be free from the influence of religion. The 
dances of the Salii, which were performed 
by men of patrician families, are described 
elsewhere. [Anczle.] Dancing, however, 
was not performed by any Boman citizens 
except in connection with religion, and it 
was considered disgraceful for any freeman 
to dance. The mimetic dances of the Homans, 
which were carried to such perfection under 
the empire, are described under Paktouimus. 
The dancers on the tight-rope {/uMtmbuli) 
under the empire were as skilful as they are 
in tno present day. 

SALtlTATOBES, the name given in the later 
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times of the republic, and under the empire, 
to a class of men who obtained their living by 
visiting the houses of the wealthy early in 
the morning, to pay their respects to them 
{mlutare)^ and to accompany them when they 
went abroad. This arose from, the visits 
which the clients were accustomed to pay to 
their patrons, and degenerated in later times 
into the above-mentioned practice : such per- 
sons seem to have obtained a good living 
among the great number of wealthy and vain 
persons at Home, who were gratified by this 
attention. [Spohtula.] 

SAMBUGA (cro/i/awKTi), a harp, was of 
sriental origin. The performances of sambu- 
cistriae (a-aftfivKiarpiai) were only known to 
the early Homans as luxuries brought over 
Arom Asia. Sambuca was also the name of a 
military engine, used to scale the walls and 
towers of besieged cities. It was called by 
this name on account of its general resem- 
blance to the form of a harp. 

SAMNITES. [Gladiatoues.] 

SANDALIUM ((raEfiaXioE or <raLvbaXov\ a 
kind of shoe worn only by women. The 
sandalium must be distinguished from the 
hypodema (yiroSrifjM)^ which was a simple 
sole bound under the foot, whereas the son- 
<lalium was a sole with a piece of leather 
covering the toes, so that it formed the tian- 
sition from the hypodema to real shoes. The 
piece of leather over the toes was called ^vyds 
or ^i/yoE, 

SANDAPILA. [Funus.] 

SARCOPHAGUS. [Fonvs.] 

SAHISSA. [Hasta.] 

SAHRACUM, a kind of common cart or 
waggon, which was used by the country- j 
Iicoplc of Italy for conveying the produce of I 
their fields, trees, and the like, from one I 
place to another. 

SATURA, the root of which is sort, literally 
hicans a mixture of all sorts of things. The 
name was accordingly applied by the Romans 
in many ways, but always to things consist- 
ing of various parts or ingredients, e. g. lanx 
saturot tui offering consisting of various 
fruits, such as were offered at harvest festi- 
vals and to Ceres ; lex per aaturam lata^ a 
law which contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once, and to a species of poetry, after- 
wards called StUira, 

saturnalia, the festival of Satumus, to 
whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agriculture and the arts I 
of civilized life. Falling towards the end of 
December, at the season when the agricul- 
tural labours of the year were fiilly com- 
pleted, it i^aa celebrated in ancient times by 
the rustic population as a sort of Joyous 
harvest-home, and in every age was viewed 


by all classes of the community as a period of 
absolute relaxation and unrestrained merri- 
ment. During its continuance no public 
business could be transacted, the law couita 
were closed, the schools kept holiday, to 
commence a war was impious, to punish a 
malefactor involved pollution. Special in- 
dulgences were granted to the slaves of each 
domestic establishment ; they were relieved 
from all ordinary toils, were permitted to 
wear the pileua^ the badge of fi-cedom, were 
granted full fi'cedom of speech, and partook 
of a banquet attired in the clothes of their 
masters, and were waited upon by them at 
table. All ranks devoted themselves to 
feasting and mirth, presents were inter- 
changed among friends, cerei or wax tapers 
being the common offering of the more 
humble to their superiors, and crowds 
thronged the streets, shouting, lo Saturnalia 
(this was termed clamare Saturnalia) ^ while 
sacrifices were offered with uncovered head, 
from a conviction that no ill-omcncd sight 
would interrupt the rites of such a happy 
day. Many of the peculiar customs of this 
festival exhibit a remarkable resemblance to 
the sports of our own Christmas and of the 
Italian Curnival. Thus on the Saturnalia 
public gambling was allowed by the acdilcs, 
just as in the days of our ancestors the most 
rigid wore wont to countenance card-playing 
on Christmas-eve ; the whole population 
threw off the toga, wore a loose gown, called 
synthesis^ and walked about with the pilcus 
on their heads, which reminds us of the 
dominos, the peaked caps, and other disguises 
worn by masques and mummers ; the cerei 
were probably employed as the moccoli now 
arc on the last night of the Carnival ; and 
lastly, one of the amusements in private 
society was the election of a mock king, 
which at once calls to recollection the charac- 
teristic ceremony of Twelfth-night. During 
the republic, although the whole month of 
December was considered os dedicated to 
Saturn, only one day, the xiv. Kal. Jan., was 
set apart for the sacred rites of the divmity. 
When the month was lengthened by the addi- 
tion of two days upon the adoption of the 
Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia fell on the 
XVI, Kal. Jan., which gave rise to confusion 
and mistakes among the more ignorant por- 
tion of the people. To obviate this inconve- 
mence, and allay all religious scruples, 
Aug^tus enacted that three whole days, the 
17tb, 18th, and 19th of December, should in 
all tim e coming be hallowed, thus embracing 
both the old and new style. Under the em- 
pire the merry-making lasttii for seven days, 
and three different festivals were celebrated 
during this period. First came the Satur-^ 
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nalia proper, conunettbing on xvx. Kal. Dec., 
followed by the Opalxa^ anciently coincident 
with the Saturnalia, on xiv. Kal. Jon. ; these 
two together lasted for five days, and the 
sixth and seventh were occupied with the 
Sigillaria^ so called from little earthenware 
figures {sigillot oaeilla) exposed for sale at 
this season, and given as toys to children. 

SCALPTtJRA or SCULPTtJRA, originally 
signified cutting figures out of a solid mate- 
rial, but was more particularly applied to the 
art of cutting figures into the material (intag- 
lios), which was chiefly applied to producing 
seals and matrices for the mints ; and 2. the 
art of producing raised figures (cameos), 
which served for the most part as ornaments. 
Sculpture in our sense of the word was 
usually designated by the term Statuahia. 
The first artist who is mentioned as an en- 
graver of stones is Theodoras, the son of 
Tclccles, the Samian, who eng^'i^ved the stone 
in the ring of Polycrates. The most cele- 
brated among them was Pyrgoteles, who 
engraved the seal-rings for Alexander the 
Great. Several of the successors of Alexander 
and other wealthy persons adopted the cus- 
tom of adorning their gold and silver vessels, 
craters, candelabras, and the like, with pre- 
cious stones on which raised figures (cameos) 
were worked. The art was in a particularly 
flourishing state at Rome under Augustus 
and his successors, in the hands of Dioscu- 
rides and other artists, many of whoso works 
are still preserved. Numerous specimens of 
intaglios and cameos are still preserved in 
the various museums of Europe. 

SCAMNUM, dim, SCABELLUM, a step 
which was placed before the beds of the 
ancients in order to assist persons in get- 
ting into them, as some were very high : 
others which were lower required also lower 
steps, which were called acdbella. A scam- 
num was also used as a footstool. A scam- 
num extended in length becomes a bench, 
and in this sense the word is frequently 
used. The benches in ships were sometimes 
called scamna. 

SC£NA. [Thkatrvh.] 

SCEPTRUM (o-ir^irTpoi'), which originally 
denoted a simple staff or walking-stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority. In 
ancient authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kings, princes, 
and leaders of tribes ; but it is klso borne by 
judges, by heralds, and by priests and seers. 
The sceptre descended from father to son, 
and might be committed to any one in order 
to express the transfer of authority. Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taldng it in the right hand and raising it 
towards heaven. The ivory sceptre of the 


kings of Rome, which descended to the con- 
suls, was surmounted by an eagle. 

SCHOENUS (o, 17, oxotvoc), on Egyptian 
and Persian measure, the len^h of which is 
stated by Herodotus at 60 stadia, or 2 para- 
sangs. It was used especially for measuring 
land. 

SCORPiO. [Tormentum.] 

SCRIBAE, public notaries or clerks, in 
the pay of the Roman state. They were 
chiefly employed in making up the public 
accounts, copying out laws, and recording the 
proceedings of the different functionaries of 
the state. The phrase acriptum facere was 
used to denote their occupation. Being very 
numerous, they were divided into companies 
or classes {dccuriae)^ and were assigned by 
lot to different magisttates, whence they 
were named Quaestorii, Aedilicil, or Praetorii, 
from the officers of state to whom they were 
attached. The appointment to ^he office of a 
“ sciiba ** seems to have been either made on 
the nomination of a magistrate, or purchased. 
Hoi'ace, for instance, bought for himself a 
** patent place as clerk in the treasury ” 
{acriptum quaeatorium eomparavit). In Ci- 
cero’s time, indeed, it seems that any oiie 
might become a scriba or public clerk by 
purchase, and consequently, as freedmen and 
their sons were eligible, and constituted a 
great portion of the public clerks at Rome, 
the office was not highly esteemed, though 
frequently held by ingenui or free-born citi- 
zens. Very few instances are recorded of 
the Bcribae being raised to the higher uigni- 
ties of the state. Cn. Flavius, the senhe of 
Appius Claudius, was raised to the office of 
curule aedile in gratitude for his making 
public the various forms of actions, which 
had previously been the exclusive property 
of the patricians [Actio] ; but the returning 
officer refused to acquiesce in his election 
till he had given up his books and left his 
profession. 

SCRlNlUM. [Capsa.] 

SCRIPTA DUODECIM. [Latrtjkouli.] 

SCKIPTCRA, that part of the revenue of 
the Roman Republic which was derived from 
letting out, as posture land, those portions ol 
the ager publicus which were not taken into 
cultivation. The names for such parts of the 
ager publicus were, paacua publUsOt aaltuat or 
silvae. They were let by the censors to t'he 
publican!, like all other vectigalia ; and the 
persons who sent their cattle to graze on 
such public pastures had to pay a certain tax 
or duty to the publican!, which of coarse 
varied according to the number and quality 
of the cattle which they kept upon them. 
The publicani hod to keep the lists of persons 
who sent their cattle upon the public pas- 
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tares, together with the nomher and quality 
of the cattlo. From this registering {^seribere) 
the duty itself was called seripttira^ the public 
pasture land ager icripturariust and the 
publican!, or their agents who raised the tax, 
aeripturarii. The Lex Thoria (b. c. Ill) did 
away with the scriptura in Italy, where the 
public pastures were very numerous and 
extensive, especially in Apulia, and the lands 
themselves were now sold or distributed- In 
the provinces, where the public pastures 
were also let out in the same manner, the 
practice continued until the time of the empire ; 
but afterwards the scriptura is no longer 
mentioned. 

SCRtJPOLUM, or more properly Scnipu- 
LiTM or ScBiPLiJM the smallest 

denomination of weight among the Romans. 
It was the 24th part of the Uncia, or the 
288th of the Libba, and therefore == 18*06 
grains English, which is about the average 
weight of the scrupular aurei still in existence. 
[Aurum.] As a square measure, it n as the 
smallest division of the jugcrum, whicli con- 
tained 288 scrupula. [Juqerum.] 

SCCTUM (flvpeos), the Roman shield worn 
by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of being 
round, like the Greek Clipkub, was adapted 
to the form of the human body, by being 
made either oval or of the shape of a door, 
(Owpa), which it also resembled in being 



made of wood or wicker-work, and from 
which consequently its Greek name was 
derived. Polybius says that the dimensions 
of the scutum were 4 feet by 2i. 

SCS^TALS (a-KvniXri) ia the name applied 
to a secret mode of writing, by whicli the 
Spartan ephors communicated with their 


kings and generals when abroad. When • 
king or general left Sparta, the ephors gave 
to Mm a staff of a definite length and thick* 
ness, and retained for themselves another ot 
precisely the same size. When they had’ 
any communications to make to him, they cut 
the material upon which they intended to 
write into the shape of a narrow riband, 
wound it round their staff, and then wrote 
upon it the message which they bad to send* 
to him. When the strip of writing material 
was taken from the staff, notMng but single 
letters appeared, and in this state the strip was 
sent to the general, who, after having wound 
it round his staff, was able to read the com- 
munication. 

SCtTIIAE eSjeveaO. [Dkmosii.] 

SECESriTA, on instrument used by the 
Roman priests in killing the victims at sacri- 
fices, probably on axe. In the annexed coin, 
the reverse represents a culter, a simpuvium, 
and a secespita. 



Scoespita, Culter, and Simpuvium. (Com of Sulpiaa Gens.) 

SECTIO, the sale of a man’s property by 
the state {ptiblioe). This was done in conse- 
quence of a condemnatio, and for the purpose 
of repayment to the state of such sums of 
money as the condemned person had im- 
properly appropriated ; or in consequence of 
a proscriptio. Sometimes the things sold 
were called sretio. Those who bought the 
l)roperty were called sectores. The property 
was sold sub hasta, 

SECTOR. [Sfxtio.] 

SECURIS weAeievc), an axe or 

hatchet. The axe was either made with a 
single edge, or with a blade or head on 
each side of the haft, the latter kind being 
denominated hipennis. The axe was used as 
a weapon of war chiefly by the Asiatic nations. 
It was a part of the Roman fasces. [Fasces.] 
SECUtORES. [Gladiatores.] 

SELLA, the general term for a scat or 
chair of any description. — (1) Seli-a Cvrulis, 
the chair of state. CuruUs is derived by the 
ancient Avriters from currus^ but it more 
probably contains the same root as curia. 
The sella curulis is said to have been used at 
Rome from a very remote period as an em- 
blem of kingly power, having been imported, 
along with various other insignia of royalty,, 
from Etruria. Under the republic the right 
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of sitting upon this chair belonged to the j authority. We And it occasionally exhibited 
consuls, praetors, curulc aediles, and censors ; on the medals of foreign monarchs likewise, 
to the flamen dialis ; to the dictator, and to I as on those of Ariobarzanes II. of Cappadocia, 
those whom he deputed to act under himself, j for it was the practice of the Komans to 
as the magister equitum^ since he might be | present a curule chair, an ivory sceptre, a 
said to comprehend all magistracies within toga practexta, and such-like ornaments, as 
himself. After the downfal of the oonstitu- tokens of lespect and confidence to those 
tion, it was assigned to the emperors also, or rulers whose friendship they desired to culti- 
to their statues in their absence ; to the vate. The sella curulis appears from the 
augustalcs, and perhaps, to the praefootua first to have been ornamented with ivory ; and 
urbi. It was displayed upon all great public at a later period it was overlaid with gold, 
occasions, especially in the circus and the- In shape it w as extremely plain, closely rc- 
atre ; and it was the seat of the praetor when sembling a common folding camp-stool with 
he administered justice. In the provinces it crooked legs. The sella curulis is frequently 
was assumed by inferior magistrates, when represeuted upon the denarii of Roman faini- 
they exercised proconsular or pi opraetorian lies. In the folluw'ii.g cut aie reprcsciilcd 



Sclloe Curul«3S. (The top ligurc from the Votlvan collecuon ; the two bottom figures from the Museum at Naples.) 

two pair of bronze legs, belonging to a sella 
curulis, and likewise a sella curulis itself. 

— (2) SxLi.A Gestatoria, or Feuioria, a 
sedan used both in towm .and country, 
and by men as well as by women. It 
is expressly distinguished from the Lectica, 
a portable bed or sofa, in which the per- 
son carried lay in a recumbent position, 
while the sella was a portable chair, in 
which the occupant sat upright. It differed 
from the cathedra also, but in what the dif- 
ference consisted, it is not easy to determine. 

[Cathed^.] It appears not to have been 
introduced until long after the Icctica was 
common, since wc scarcely, if ever, find any 
allusion to it until the period of the empire. 

The sella was sometimes entirely open, but 
more frequently shut in. It was made some- 
times of plain leather, and sometimes oina- 
mented with bone, ivory, silver, or gold, 
according to the fortune of the proprietor. 

It was furnished with a pillow to support the 
head and neck {cervical) \ the motion was so 
easy that one might study without inconve- 
nience, while at the same time it afforded a 
healthful exercise. — (3) Chairs for ordinary 


domestic purposes have been discovered in 
excavations, or arc seen represented in ancicxt 
frescoes, many displaying great taste. 


Scllne, Chnini. (TliP nf^ht-hnnd fip^ure from the Vntiain 
collcctiun ; tlio left-lumd figure from a Tunting at 
Pompeii.) 

SEMIS, sEMISSIS. [As.] 

SEMUNCIA. [Uncia.] 

SEMIJNCIARIU.M FENUS. [Fenub.] 
SENATUS. In all the republics of an- 
tiquity the government was divided between 
a senate and a popular assembly; and in 
cases where a king stood at the a-ead of 
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affairs, as at Sparta and in early Eome, the 
king had little more than the executive. A 
senate in the early times was always regarded 
as an assembly of elders, which is in fact 
the meaning of the Homan senatus, as of the 
Spartan (yepovo-ta), and its members were 
elected from among the nobles of the nation. 
The number of senators in the ancient re- 
publics always bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation w-as 
composed. [Boulf, ; GEnousia.] Hence in 
the earliest times, when Rome consisted of only 
one tribe, its senate consisted of one hundred 
members {scnaiorfiit or patres; compare Pa- 
TKicn), and when the Sabine tribe or the 
Titles became united with the Latin tribe or 
the Ramnes, the number of senators was in- 
creased to two hundred. This number was 
again augmented to three hundred by Tar- 
quinius I’riscus, when the third tribe or the 
laiceics became incorporated with the Ro- 
man state. The new senators added by Tar- 
quinius Priscus were distinguished ft oin those 
belonging to the two older tribes by the ap- 
pelliition patres minorum gentium^ as pre- 
viously those who represented the Titles had 
been distinguished, by the same name, from 
those who represented the Ramnes. Under 
Tarquinius Supei’bus the number of senators 
is said to have become very much dimi- 
nished, as ho is reported to have put many 
to death and sent others into exile. This 
account however appears to be greatly exag- 
gerated, and it is probable that several va- 
cancies in the senate arose from many of the 
senators accompanying the tyrant into his 
exile. The vacancies which had thus arisen 
were filled up immediately after the esta- 
blishment of the republic, when several noble 
plebeians of equestrian rank were made se- 
nators. These new senators were distin- 
guished from the old ones by the name of 
Conaeriptit and hence the customary mode 
of addressing the whole senate henceforth 
always was : Patres Oonaeripti^ that is. Pa- 
ir ea et Ocmacripti , — ^The number of 300 se- 
nators appears to have remained unaltered 
for several centuries. The first permanent 
increase to their number was made by Sulla, 
and the senate seems henceforth to have con- 
sisted of between five and six hundred. 
Julius Caesar augmented the number to 900, 
and raised to this dignity even common sol- 
diers, freedmen, and peregrin!. Augustus 
cleared the senate of the unworthy members, 
who were contemptuously called by the 
people Oreini senatorea, and reduced its num- 
ber to 600.-~ln the time of the kings the 
senate was probably elected by the gentes, 
each gens appointing one member as its re- 
presentative ; and as there were 300 gentes, 


there were consequently 300 senators. The 
whole senate was divided into deouries, each 
of which corresponded to a curia. When the 
senate consisted of only one hundred mem- 
bers, there were accordingly only ten de- 
curios of senators ; and ten senators, one 
being taken from each decury, formed the 
! Decern Primi^ who represented the ten curies, 
i When subsequently the representatives of 
I the two other tribes were admitted into the 
' senate, the Ramnes with their decern priini 
I retained for a time their superiority over the 
I tw'o other tribes, and gave their votes firsts 
I The first among the decern primi W'as the 
prineepa aenatust who was appointed by the 
king, and was at the same time custos urbis. 
[Praffectus urbi.] Respecting the age at 
which a person might be elected into the 
senate during the kingly period, we know no 
more than what is indicated by the name 
senator itself, that is, that they were persons 
of advanced age. — Soon after the establish- 
ment of the republic, though at what time is 
uncertain, the right of appointing senators 
passed from the gentes into the hands of the 
consuls, consular tribunes, and subsequently 
of the censors. At the same time, the right 
which the magistrates possessed of electing 
senators was by no means an arbitrary 
power, for the senators were usually taken, 
from among those whom the people had pre- 
viously invested with a magistracy, so that 
ill reality the people themselves always no- 
minated the candidates for the senate, which 
on this account remained, as before, a repre- 
sentative assembly. After the institution of 
the censorship, the censors alone had the 
right of introducing new members into the 
senate from among the ex-magistrates, an<L 
of excluding such as they deemed unworthy. 
[Cexsoii.] The exclusion was effected by 
simply passing over the names, and not en- 
tering them on the lists of senators, vrhence 
such men were called Praet&riti Senatorea^ 
On one extraordinary occasion the eldest 
among the cx-ccnsors was invested with dic- 
tatorial power for the purpose of filling uji. 
vacancies in the senate. — As all curulo ma- 
gistrates, and also the quaestors, had by 
virtue of their ofilce a seat in the senate, 
even if they had not been elected senators,, 
we mast distinguish between two classes of 
I senators, viz., real senators, or such as had. 
been regularly raised to their dignity by the 
magistrates or the censors, and such as had,, 
by virtue of the office which they held or 
had held, a right to take their seats in the 
senate and to speak {aententiam dicers^ ^ 
aententiae), but not to vote. To this ordo 
senatorius also belonged the pontifex maxi- 
mils and the fiamen dialls. Though these. 
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•senators had no right to vote, they might, i 
when the real senators had voted, step over 
or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called Senatores Pedarii^ an appel- j 
nation which had in former times been applied 
to those juniores who were not consulars. 
When at length all the state offices had be- 
come equally accessible to the plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the majority of 
offices were held by the former, their number 
in the senate naturally increased in propor- 
tion. The senate had gradually become an 
assembly representing the people, os formerly 
it had represented the populus, and down to 
the last century of the republic the senatorial 
dignity was only regarded as one conferred 
by the people. Eut notwithstanding this 
apparently popular character of the senate, 
it was never a popular or democratic assem- 
bly, for now its members belonged to the 
nobiles, who were as aristocratic as the pa- 
tricians. [Nobiles.] The office of princeps 
senatus, which had become independent of 
that of praetor urbanus, was now given 
by the censors, and at first always to the 
eldest among the ex-censors, but afterwards 
to any other senator whom they thought 
most worthy; and unless there was any 
charge to be made against him, he was 
re-elected at the next lustrum. This dis- 
tinction, however, great as it was, afforded 
neither power nor advantages, and did not 
even confer the privilege of presiding at the 
meetings of the senate, which only belonged 
to those magistrates who had the right of 
convoking the senate. — ^During the repub- 
lican period no senatorial census existed, 
although senators naturally always belonged 
to the wealthiest classes. The institution of 
a census for senators belongs to the time of 
the empire. Augustus first fixed it at 400,000 
sesterces, afterwards increased it to double 
this sum, and at last even to 1,200,000 ses- 
terces. Those senators whose property did 
not amount to this sum received grants firom 
Che emperor to moke it up. As regards the 
age at which a person might become a se- 
nator, we have no express statement for the 
time of the republic, although it appears to 
have been fixed by some custom or law, as 
the Betas senatoria is frequently mentioned, 
especially during the latter period of the 
republic. But we may by induction discover 
the probable age. 'We know that^ according 
to the lex annalis of the tribune VUlius, the 
age fixed for the quaestorship was 31. Now 
as it might happen that a quaestor was made 
a senator immediately after the expiration 
of his office, we may presume that the 
earliest age at which a man could become a 
senator was 32« Augustus at last fixed the 


senatorial age at 25, which appears to have 
remained unaltered throughout the time of 
the empire. — No senator was allowed to 
carry on any mercantile business. About 
the commencement of the second Punic war, 
some senators appear to have violated this 
law or custom, and in order to prevent its 
recurrence a law was passed, with the vehe- 
ment opposition of the senate, that none of 
its members should be permitted to possess a 
ship of more than 300 amphorae in tonnage, 
as this was thought sufficiently large to con- 
vey to Home the produce of their estates 
abroad. It is clear, however, that this law 
was frequently violated. — ^Regular meetings 
of the senate (senattis legitiinui) took place 
during the republic, and probably during the 
kingly period also, on tbe calends, nones, 
and ides of every month ; extraordinary 
meetings [senatUA indictus) might be con- 
voked on any other day, with tbe exception 
of those which were atri, and those on which 
comitia were held. The right of convoking 
the senate during the kingly period belonged 
to the king, or to his vicegerent, the custos 
urbis. This right was during the republic 
transferred to the curule magistrates, and at 
last to the tribunes also. If a senator did 
not appear on a day of meeting, he was 
liable to a fine, for which a pledge was taken 
{pignoris captio) until it was paid. Towards 
the end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February the senate 
should give audience to foreign ambassadors 
on all days on which the senate could law- 
fully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these affairs were 
settled. — ^The places where the meetings of the 
senate were held (curiae, aenacula) were 
always inaugurated by the augurs. [Tem- 
PLTTM.} Tbe most ancient place was the 
Curia Hostilia, in which alone originally a 
scnatuB-consultum could be made. After- 
wards, however, several temples were used 
for this purpose, such as the temple of Con- 
cordia, a place near the temple of Bellona 
[Leoatub], and one near the porta Capena. 
Under the emperors the senate also met in 
other places : under Caesar, the Curia Julia, 
a building of extraordinary splendour, was 
commenced; but subsequently meetings of 
the senate were frequently held in the house of 
a consul. — ^The subjects laid before the senate 
belonged partly to the internal affairs of the 
state, partly to legislation, and partly to 
finance ; and no measure could be brought 
before the populus without having previously 
been discussed and prepared by the senata 
The senate was thus the medium through 
which all aflioirB of the whole government 
had to pass: it considered and discussed 
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<H'hatever measures the king thought proper 
to introduce, and had, on the other hand, a 
perfect control orer the assembly of the popu* 
Ins, wMch could only accept or reject -what 
the senate brought before it. When a king 
died, the royal dignity, until a successor Teas 
elected, was transferred to the Decern Primi, 
each of whom in rotation held this dignity 
for five days. Under the republic, the senate 
had at first the right of proposing to the 
comitia the candidates for magistracies, but 
this right was subsequently lost : the comitia 
centuriata became quite free in regard to 
elections, and were no longer dependent upon 
the proposal of the senate. The curies only 
still possessed the right of sanctioning the 
slection ; but in the year b. a. 290 they were 
compelled to sanction any election of magis- 
trates which the comitia might make, before 
it took place, and this soon after became law 
by the Lex Maenia. When at last the curies 
no longer assembled for this empty show of 
power, the senate stepped into their place, and 
henceforth in elections, and soon after also in 
matters of legislation, the senate had pre- 
viously to sanction whatever the comitia 
might decide. After the Lex Hortensla a 
decree of the comitia tributa became law, 
even without the sanction of the senate. The 
original state of things had thus gradually 
become reversed, and the senate had lost very 
important branches of its power, which had 
all been gained by the comitia tributa. In 
it? relation to the comitia centuriata, how- 
ever, the ancient rules were still in force, as 
laws, declarations of wax, conclusions of 
peace, treaties, &c., were brought before 
them, and decided by them on the propo- 
sal of the senate. — The powers of the senate, 
after both orders were placed upon a per- 
fect equality, may be thus briefly summed { 
up. The senate continued to have the su- ] 
preme superintendence in all matters of reli- 
gion ; it determined upon the maxmer in 
which a war was to be conducted, what 
legions were to be placed at the disposal of a 
commander, and whether new ones were to 
be levied ; it decreed into what provinces the 
consuls and praetors were to be sent [Pbo- 
viNoix], and whose imperium was to be pro- 
longed. The commissioners who were gene- 
rally sent out to settle the administration of 
a newly-oonquered country, were always ap- 
pointed by the senate. AH embassies for the 
conclusion of iteaoe or treaties with foreign 
states were sent out by the senate, and such 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selves, and ten in number. The senate alone 
carried on the negotiatlonB with foreign am- 
bassadors, and received the complaints of 
subject or allied uattonsy who always re- 


garded the senate as their common protector. 
By virtue of this ofilco of protector it also 
settled all disputes which might arise among 
the mnnicipia and colonies of Italy, and 
punished all heavy crimes committed in 
Italy, which might endanger the public peace 
and security. Eveu in Kome itself, the Ju- 
dices to whom the praetor referred important 
cases, both public and private, were taken 
from among the senators, and in extraordi- 
nary cases the senate appointed especial com- 
missions to investigate them ; but such a 
commission, if the case in question was a 
capital offence committed by a citizen, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. When 
the republic was in danger, the senate might 
confer umimited power upon the magistrates 
by the formula, Videant comules^ tte quid 
respvblica detrimenti capiat^ which was 
equivalent to a declaration of martial law 
within the city. This general care for the 
internal and external welfare of the republic 
included, as before, the right of disposing of 
tho finances requisite for these purposes. 
Hence all the revenue and expenditure of tho 
republic were under the direct administration 
of the senate, and the censors and quaestors 
were only its ministers or ag:ents. [Cbnbob ; 
Quaestob.] All the expenses necessary for 
tho maintenance of the armies required the 
sanction of tho senate, before anything could 
be done, and it might even prevent the tri- 
umph of a returning general, by refusing to 
assign the money necessary for it. There 
are, however, instances of a general triumph- 
ing without the consent of the senate. — ^How 
many members were required to be present 
in order to constitute a legal asscmhly, is 
I uncertain, though it appears that there ex- 
isted some regulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on record, in which at 
least one hundred senators were required to 
he present. The presiding magistrate opened 
the business with the words Quocf honum, 
fauatuvif felix forUmatumque ait populo Mo- 
mano and then laid before the 

assembly {referred relaiio) what ho had to 
propose. Towards the end of the repuhlio 
the order in which the question was put to 
the senators appears to have depended upon 
the discretion of the presiding consul, who 
called upon each member by pronouncing his 
name ; but he usually began with the prln- 
oeps or if oonsules designati were 

present, with them. The ooxisul generally 
observed all the year round the same order in 
which he bod commenced on the first of 
January. A senator when called upon to 
speak might do so at foil length, and even 
introduee subjects not Erectly connected with 
the point at issue. It depended upon the 
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president which of the opinions expressed he 
would put to the vote, and which he would 
pass over. The majority of votes always 
decided a question. The majority was ascer- 
tained either by numeratio or disressio ; that 
is, the president either counted the votes, or 
the members who voted on the same side 
separated from those who voted otherwise. 
The latter mode seems to have been the 
usual one. What the senate determined was 
called aenatus consultum^ because the consul, 
who introduced the business, was said sena~ 
turn eonmlere. In the enacting part of a lex 
the populus were said jtibere^ and in a plcbis- 
citum scire ; in a scnatusconsultum the senate 
was said censrre. Certain forms were ob- 
served in drawing up a senatusconsnltum, of 
which there is an example in Cicero : “ S. C. 
Auctoritates Pridie Kal. Octob. in Acde 
Apollinis, scribendo adfuerunt L. Domitius 
Cn. Filius Ahenobarbus, &c. Quod M. Mar- 
ccllus Consul V. F. {verba fecit) do prov. 
Cons. D. £. K. I. C. {de ea re ita censuerunt 
Utif ^c.y* The names of the persons who 
were witnesses to the drawing up of the 
scnatusconsultum were called the auctoritates^ 
and these auctoritates were cited as evidence 
of the fact of the persona named in them 
having been present at the drawing up of the 
S. C. There can be no doubt that certain 
persons were required to bo present scribendo^ 
but others might assist if they chose, and a 
person in this way might testify his regard 
for another on behalf of whom or with refer- 
ence to whom the S. C. was made. Desides 
the phrase scribendo adesse^ there are esse ad 
scribendum and poni ad scribendum. When 
a S. C. was made on the motion of a person, 
it was said to be made in sententiam ejus. 
If the S. C. was carried, it was written on 
tablets, and placed in the Acrarium. Sena- 
tuBOonsulta were, properly speaking, laws, 
for it is clear that the senate had legislative 
power even in the republican period ; but it 
is difficult to determine how far their legis- 
lative power extended. A decretwn of the 
senate was a rule made by the senate as to 
some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a senatus- 
consultwnt which was a law ; but these words 
are often used indiscriminately and with 
little' precision. Many of the scnatusconsulta 
of the republican period were only determi- 
nations of the senate, which becai^je leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One instance 
of this kind occurred on the occasion of the 
trial of Caodius for violating the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject of 
the trial was proposed to the comitia ex 
senatuscopsulto, which is also spoken of os 
the atietoritM of the senate. A senate was 


not allowed to be held before s u nrise or to-be 
prolonged after sunset : on extraordinary 
emergencies, however, this regulation was se > 
aside. — During the latter part of the republic 
the senate was degraded in various ways by 
Sulla, Caesar, and others, and on many occa- 
sions it was only an instrument in the hands 
of the men in power. In this way it became 
prepared for the despotic government of the 
emperors, when it was altogether the creature 
and obedient instrument of the princeps- 
The emperor himself was generally also 
princeps senatus, and had the power of con- 
voking both ordinary and extraordinary 
meetings, although the consuls, praetors and 
tribunes continued to have the same right. The 
ordinary meetings, according to a regulation 
of Augustus, were held twice in every 
month. In the reign of Tiberius the election 
of magistrates was transferred from the peo- 
ple to the senate, which, however, was en- 
joined to take especial notice of those candi- 
dates who were recommended to it by the 
emperor. At the demise of an emperor the 
senate had the right of appointing his suc- 
cessor, in case no one had been nominated by 
the emperor himself; but the senate very 
rarely had an opportunity of exercising this 
right, as it was usurped by the soldiers. The 
acrarium at first still continued nominally to 
be under the control of the senate, but the 
emperors gradually took it under their own 
exclusive management, and the senate re- 
tained nothing but the administration of the 
funds of the city {area publico), which wcic 
distinct both from the acrarium and from 
the fiscus. Augustus ordained that no accu- 
sations should any longer be brought before 
the comitia, and instead of them he raised 
the senate to a high court of justice, upon 
which he conferred the right of taking cogni- 
sance of capital offences committed by sena- 
tors, of crimes against the state and the per- 
son of the emperors, and of crimes committed 
by the provincial magistrates in the adminis- 
tration of their provinces. Ecspecting the 
provinces of the senate, see Frovincza. 
Under the empire, senatusconsulta began to 
take the place of leges, properly so called, 
and as the senate was, with the exception of 
the emperor, the only legislating body, such 
senatusconsulta are frequently designated by 
the name of the consuls in whose year of 
office they were passed. — The distinctions and 
privileges enjoyed by senators were : 1. The 
tunica with a broad purple stripe {latua 
davits) in front, which was woven in i^ and 
not, as is commonly believed, sewed upon it. 
2. A kind of short boot, with the letter C. on 
the front of the foot. This C. is generally 
supposed to mean centum, and to refer to the 
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orl^al number of 100 {centum) senators. 
3. The right of sitting in the orchestra in the 
theatres and amphitheatres. This distinction 
was first procured for the senators by Scipio 
Afi’icanas Major, 194 b. c. 4. On a certain 
day in the year a sacrifice was ofibred to 
Jupiter in the Capitol, and on this occasion 
the senators alone had a feast in the Capitol ; 
the right was called the Jus puhliee epulandi. 
5. The JUS l-Uterae legationis* [Legatub, p. 
224.] 

SENiORES. [Comitia.] 

SEPTEMVIRI EPCLONES. [ErmoNES.] 
SEPTIMONTIUM, a Roman festival which 
was held in the month of December. It was 
celebrated by the montani, or the inhabitants 
of the seven ancient hiils or rather districts 
of Rome, who offered on this day sacrifices to 
the gods ill their respective districts. These 
sacra were, like the Paganalia, not sacra 
publica, but private. They were believed to 
have been instituted to commemorate the 
enclosure of the seven hills of Rome within 
the walls of the city, and must certainly be 
referred to a time when the Capitoline, Qui- 
rinal, and Viminal were not yet incorporated 
with Rome. 

SEPTUM. fCoMiTiA, p. 107.] 

SEPTUNX. [Ah.] 

SEPULCRUM. [Ftjnxts.] 

SERA. [Janva.] 

SErIGITM (onpucov), silk, also called bom- 
hycinum. Raw silk was brought from the 
interior of Asia, and manufactured in Cos. as 
early as the fourth century b. c. From this 
island it appears that the Roman ladies ob> 
tained their most splendid garments [Coa 
"VrsTis], which were remarkably thin, some- 
times of a fine purple dye, and variegated 
with transverse stiipes of gold. Silk was 
supposed to come from the country of the Seres 
in Asia, whence a silk garment is usually 
called Serica vestis. Under the empire the 
rage for such garments W’as constantly on the 
increase. Even men aspired to be adorned 
with silk, and hence the senate, early in the 
reign of Tibenus, enacted ne vestis Serica viros 
feedaret. The eggs of the silkworm were first 
brought into Europe in the age of Justinian, 
A. n. 530, in the hollow stem of a plant from 
^‘Serinda,** which was probably Khotan in 
Little Buoharia, by some monks who had learnt 
the method of hatching and rearing them. 

SERTA. [Corona.] 

SERVUS a slave. (1) Greek. 

Slavery existed almost throughout the whole 
of Greece ; and Aristotle says that a complete 
household is that which consists of slaves 
and freemen, and he defines a slave to be a 
living working-tool and possession. None 
of the Greek philosophers ever seem to have 


objected to slavery as a thing morally wrong; 
Plato in his perfect state only desires that no 
Greeks should bo made slaves by Greeks, and 
Aristotle defends the justice of the institntlon 
on the ground of a diversity of race, and 
divides mankind into the free and those who 
are slaves by nature; under the latter de- 
scription he appears to have regarded all 
barbarians in the Greek sense of the word, 
and therefore considers their slavery justifi- 
able. In the most ancient times there are 
said to have been no slaves in Greece, but we 
find them in the Homeric poems, though by 
no means so generally as in later times. 
They arc usually prisoners taken in war, 
who serve their conquerors: but we also 
read as well of the purchase and sale of 
slaves. They were, however, at that time 
mostly confined to the houses of the wealthy. 
There were two kinds of slavery among the 
Greeks. One species arose when the inhabit- 
ants of a country were subdued by an invad- 
ing tribe, and reduced to the condition of 
serfs or bondsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated the land which their masters had 
appropriated to themselves, and paid them a 
certain rent. They also attended their 
masters in war. They could not be sold out 
of the country or separated from their fami- 
lies, and could acquire property. Such were 
the Helots of Sparta [Heloies], and the 
Penestae of Thessaly [Penebtae]. The other 
species of slavery consisted of domestic slaves 
acquired by purchase, who were entirely the 
property of their masters, and could be dis- 
posed of like any other goods and chattels : 
these were the fiovAoi properly so called, and 
I were the kind of slaves that existed at Athens 
and Corinth. In commercial cities slaves 
were very numerous, as they performed the 
work of the artisans and manufacturers of 
modem towns. In poorer republics, which 
had little or no capital, and which subsisted 
wholly by agriculture, they would bo few : 
thus in Phocis and Locris there are said to 
have been originally no domestic slaves. 
The majority of slaves was purchased ; few 
comparatively were born in the family of the 
master, partly because the number of female 
slaves was very small in comparison with the 
male, and partly because the cohabitation of 
slaves was discouraged, as it was considered 
cheaper to purchase than to rear slaves. It 
was a recognised rule of Greek national law 
that the persons of those who were taken 
prisoners in war became the property of the 
conqueror, but it was the practice for Greeks 
to give liberty to those of their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. Consequently 
aim wt all slaves in Greece, with the excep- 
tion of the serfs above-mentioned, were bar- 
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barians. The chief suiiply seems to have 
come from the Greek colonics in Asia Minor, 
which had abundant opportunities of obtain- 
ing them from their oW neighbourhood and 
the interior of Asia. A considerable number 
of slaves also came from Thrace, where 
the parents frequently sold their children. — 
At Athens, as well as in other states, there 
was a regular slave-market, called the 
jcvxAov, because the slaves stood round in 
a circle. They were also sometimes sold by 
auction, and were then placed on a stone, 
as is now done when slaves arc sold in the 
United States of North America : the same 
was also the practice in Rome, whence the 
phrase homo de lapide emtiia. [Axtctio.] At 
Athens the number of slaves was far greater 
than the free population. Even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for the care of his house- 
hold, and in every moderate establishment 
many were employed for all possible occupa- 
tions, as bakers, cooks, tailors, &c. — Slaves 
either worked on their masters’ account or 
their own (in the latter case they paid their 
masters a certain sum a day) ; or they were 
let out by their master on hire, either for the 
mines or any other kind of labour, or as hired 
bcrvants for wages. The rowers on board 
the ships were usually slaves, who cither 
belonged to the state or to private persons, 
who let them out to the state on payment of 
a certain sum. It appears that a consider- 
able number of persons kept large gangs of 
slaves merely for the purpose of letting out, 
and found this a profitable mode of investing 
their capital. Great numbers were required 
tor the mines, and in most cases the mine- 
lessees would be obliged to hire some, as they 
would not have sufficient capital to purchase 
as many as they wanted. The rights of pos- 
session with regard to slaves differed in no 
respect from any other property ; they could 
be given or taken as pledges. The condition, 
however, of Greek slaves was upon the whole 
better than that of Roman ones, with the 
exception perhaps of Sparta, where, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it is the best place in the 
world to be a ffreeman, and the worst to be a 
slave. At Athens especially the slaves seem 
to have been allowed a degree of liberty and 
indulgence which was never granted to them 
at Rome. The life and person of a slave at 
Athens were also protected by the law : a 
person who struck or maltreated a slave was 
liable to on action ; a slave too could not be 
put to death without legal sentence. He 
could even take shelter from the cruelty of 
his master in the temple of Theseus, and 
there claim the privilege of being sold by 
him. The person of a slave was, of course, 
not considered so sacred as that of a free- 


man : his offences were punished with cor- 
poral chastisement, which was the last mode 
of pimishment infiicted on a freeman ; he 
.was not believed upon his oath, but his evi- 
dence in courts of justice was always taken 
with torture. Notwithstanding the generally 
mild treatment of slaves in Greece, their 
insurrection was not unfrequent: but these 
insurrections in Attica were usually confined 
to the mining slaves, who were treated with 
more severity than the others. Slaves were 
sometimes manumitted at Athens, though not 
so frequently as at Rome. Those who were 
manumitted (aire\ev0epoi) did not become 
citizen*?, as they might at Rome, but passed 
into the condition of metoici. They were 
obliged to honour their former master 
as their patron (irpoffraTijs), and to fulfil 
certain duties towards him, the neglect of 
which rendered them liable to the arroarw 
aCov, by which they might again be sold into 
slavery. Respecting the public slaves at 
Athens, see Demosii. It appears that there 
was a tax upon slaves at Athens, which wa^ 
probably three oboli a year for each slave. — 
(2) Roman. The Romans viewed liberty as 
the natural state, and slavery as a condition 
which was contrary to the natural state. The 
mutual relation of slave and master among the 
Romans was expressed by the terms Servtu and 
DominiM ; and the power and interest which 
the dominus had over and in the slave was ex- 
pressed by Dominium, Slaves existed at Rome 
in the earliest times of which we have any 
record ; but they do not appear to ha'*'e been 
numerous under the kings and in the earliest 
ages of the republic. The different trades 
and the mechanical arts were chiefly carried 
on by the clients of the patricians, and the 
small farms in the country were cultivated 
for the most part by the labours of the 
proprietor and of hie own family. But as 
the territories of the Roman state were ex- 
tended, the patricians obtained posseB«<ion 
of large estates out of the ager publicus, 
since it was the practice of the Romans to 
deprive a conquered people of part of their 
land. These estates probably required a 
larger number of hands for their cultivation 
than could readily be obtained among the 
tree population, and since the freemen were 
constantly liable to be called away from their 
work to serve in the armies, the lands began 
to be cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. Through war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rate, 
and theii number soon became so great, that 
the poorer class of freemen was thrown 
almost entirely out of employment. This 
state of things was one of the chief argn- 
meuts used by Licinius and the Gracchi for 
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limiting the quantity of public land -which a 
person might possess. In Sicily, -which sup- 
plied Homo with so great a quantity of com, 
the number of agricultural slaves was im- 
mense : the oppressions to which they were 
exposed drove them t-wice to open rebellion, 
and their numbers enabled them to defy for 
a time the Roman power. The first of these 
servile wars began in b. c. 134 and ended in 
B. c. 132, and the second commenced in b. o. 
102 and lasted almost four years. Long, 
however, after it had become the custom to 
employ large gangs of slaves in the cultiva- 
tion of the land, the number of those who 
served as personal attendants still continued 
to be smalL I’ersons in good circumstances 
seem usually to have had one only to wait 
upon them, who was generally called by the 
name of his master with the word :por (that 
is, puer) affixed to it, as Caipott Lucipor^ 
MarnpoTj JPttblipory Quintipory &c. Bat 
during the latter times of the republic and 
under the empire the number of domestic 
slaves greatly increased, and in every family 
of importance there were separate slaves to 
attend to all the necessities of domestic life. 
It was considered a reproach to a man not to 
keep a considerable number of slaves. The 
first question asked respecting a person’s 
fortune was Quot paadt servos y ** How many 
slaves does he keepl” Ten slaves seem to 
have been the lowest number which a person 
could keep in the ago of Augustus, with a 
proper regard to respectability in society. 
The immense number of prisoners taken in 
the constant wars of the republic, and the 
increase of wealth and luxury, augmented 
the number of slaves to a prodigious extent. 
A freedman under Augustus, who had lost 
much property in the civil wars, left at his 
death as many as 4,116. Two hundred was 
no uncommon number for one person to keep. 
The mechanical arts, which were formerly 
in the hands of the clients, were now entirely 
exercised by slaves: a natural growth of 
things, for whore slaves perform certain 
duties or practise certain arts, such duties or 
arts are thought degrading to a freeman. 
It must not be forgotten, that the gomes of 
the amphitheatre required an immense num- 
ber of slaves trained for the purpose. [Qla- 
nzxTOBXB.] Like the slaves in Sicily, the 
gladiators in Italy rose in b. c. 73 against 
their oppressors, and under the able general- 
ship of SpartacuB, defeated a Roman con- 
sular army, and were not subdued till b. o. 
71, when 60,000 of them are said to have 
fallen in battle.— A slave could not contract 
a marriage. His cohabitation with a woman 
wan eontubemwm : and no legal relation 
between him and his children was recognized. 


A slave could have no property. He was 
not incapable of acquiring property, but his 
acquisitions belonged to his master. Slaves 
were not only Employed in the usual do- 
mestic offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for their masters 
in the management of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of 
industry. It may easily be conceived that, 
under these circumstances, especially as they 
were often entrusted with property to a large 
amount, there must have arisen a practice of 
allowing the slave to consider port of his 
ggins as his own ; this was his Peeuliumy a 
term also applicable to such acquisitions of a 
filiusfamllias as his father allowed him to 
consider as his own. [PAxniA Potbstab.] 
According to strict law, the peculium was 
the property of the master, but according to 
usage, it w'as considered to be the property 
of the slave. Sometimes it was agreed be- 
tween master and slave, that the slave 
should purchase his freedom with his peev^ 
Hum when it amounted to a certain sum. A 
runaway slave (fugitivus) could not lawfully 
be received or harboured. The master was 
entitled to pursue him wherever he pleased ; 
and it was the duty of all authorities to give 
him aid in recovering the slave. It was the 
object of various laws to check the running 
away of slaves in every way, and accord- 
ingly a runaway slave could not legally be 
an object of sale. A class of persons called 
Fugitivarii made it their business to recover 
runaway slaves. A person was a slave either 
jure gentium or jure civili. Under the re- 
public, the chief supply of slaves arose from 
prisoners taken in war, who were sold by 
the quaestors with a crown on their heads 
{suh corona venircy venders) y and usually on 
the spot where they were taken, as the care 
of a large number of captives was inconve- 
nient. Consequently slave-dealers usually 
accompanied an army, and frequently after a 
great battle had been gained many thousands 
were sold at once, when the slave-dealers 
obtained them for a mere nothing. The 
slave trade was also carried on to a great 
extent, and after the fall of Corinth and 
Carthage, Delos was the chief mart for this 
traffic. When the Cilician pirates had pos- 
session of the Mediterranean, as many as 
10,000 slaves are said to have been imported 
and sold there in one day. A large number 
came from Thrace and the countries in the 
north of Europe, but the chief supply was 
from Africa, and more especially Asia, 
whence we frequently read of Phrygians, 
Lycians, Cappadocians, &o. as slaves. The 
trade of slave-dealers (mangoTies) was con- 
sidered disreputable ; but it was very lucra- 
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tire, and great fortunes were frequently 
realised from it. Slaves were usually sold 
by auction at Rome. They were placed 
cither on a raised stone (hence de lapide 
^tu8)f or a raised platform {catasta)^ so that 
every one might see and handle them, even 
if they did not wish to purchase them. Pur- 
tHiasers usually took care to have them j 
stripped naked, for slave-dealers had recourse 
to as many tricks to conceal personal defects 
as the horse-jockeys of modem times : some- 
times purchasers called in the advice of me- 
dical men. Newly imported slaves had their 
fleet whitened with chalk, and those that 
came from the East had their ears bored, 
wliich we know was a sign of slavery among 
many eastern nations. The slave-market, 
like all other markets, was under the juris- 
diction of the aedilcs, who made many regu- 
lations by edicts respecting the sale of slaves. 
The character of the slave was set forth in 
a scroll {iitulua) hanging around his neck, 
which was a warranty to the purchaser : the 
vendor was bound to announce fairly all his 
defects, and if he gave a false account had to 
take him back within six months from the 
time of his sale, or make up to the purchaser 
what the latter had lost through obtaining 
nn inferior kind of slave to what had been 
warranted. The chief points which the 
vendor had to warrant, were the health of the 
slave, especially freedom from epilepsy, and 
that he had not a tendency to thievery, run- 
ning away, or committing suicide. Slaves 
sold without any warranty wore at the time 
of sale a cap [pileus) upon their head. 
Slaves newly imported were generally pre- 
ferred for common work : those who had | 
served long were considered artful {vetera- 
torea ) ; and the pertness and impudence of 
those bora in their master’s house, called 
cematt were proverbial. The value of slaves 
dci)ended of course upon their qualifications ; 
'but under the empire the increase of luxury 
and the corruption of morals led purchasers 
to pay immense sums for beautiful slaves, 
or such as ministered to the caprice or whim 
of the purchaser. Eunuchs always fetched 
a very high price, and Martial speaks of 
heautiful boys who sold for as much as 
100,000 or 200,000 sesterces each (885f. 8s.4cf. 
And 17702. 16s. 8<2.). Slaves who possessed 
a knowledge of any art which might bring 
prpflt to their owners, also soljl for a large 
sim'^* Thus literary men and doctors fre- 
quently fetched a high price, and also slaves 
litte(i\for the stage. — Slaves were divided into 
manyNvarious classes: the first division was 
Into pu'^lio or private. The former belonged 
to the si^Lte and public bodies, and their con- 
dition preferable to that of the common 


slaves. They were less liable to be sold, and 
under less control, than ordinary slaves : 
they also possessed the privilege of the tes- 
tament! factio to the amount of one half of 
their property, which shows that they were 
regarded in a different light firom other slaves. 
Public slaves were employed to take care of 
the public buildings, and to attend upon ma- 
gistrates and priests. A body of slaves be- 
longing to one person was called familia^ but 
two were not considered sufficient to consti- 
tute a fantilia. Private slaves were divided 
into urban {familia urhana) and rustic 
{fantilia rustica) : but the name of urban 
was given to those slaves who served in the 
villa or country residence as well as in the 
town house ; so that the words urban and 
rustic rather characterised the nature of their 
occupations than the place where they served. 
Slaves were also arranged in certain classes, 
which held a higher or a lower rank accord- 
ing to the nature of their occupation. These 
classes arc ordinarily vulgareSy and mediastini. 
— Ordinarii seem to have been those slaves 
who had the superintendence of certain parts of 
the housekeeping. They were always chosen 
from those who had the confidence of their 
master, and they generally had certain slaves 
under them. To this class the actores, pro- 
curatoreSy and dispensatorea belong, who 
occur in the familia rustica as well as the 
familia urbana, but in the former are almost 
the same as the villici. They were stewards 
or bailiffs. To the same class also belong the 
slaves who had the charge of the different 
stores, and who correspond to our house- 
keepers and butlers : they are called cellariiy 
promiy condiy procuratorea peniy &o.^Vulgares 
included the great body of slaves in a house 
who had to attend to any particular duty in 
the house, and to minister to the domestic 
wants of their master. As there were dis- 
tinct slaves or a distinct slave for almost 
every department of household economy, as 
bakers (pisfores), cooks {coqui)y confectioners 
{dulciarii)y picklers {aalmenfarii), &c., it is 
unnecessary to mention these more panicu- 
larly. This class also included the porters 
{oatiarii)y the bed-chamber slaves {cubicu- 
larii)y the litter-bearers {lecticarii)y and all 
personal attendants of any kind. — Mediae- 
tiniy the name given to slaves used for any 
common purpose, was chiefly applied to cer- 
tain slaves belonging to the familia rustica. 
— The treatment of slaves of course varied 
greatly, according to the disposition of their 
masters, but they were upon the whole, as 
has been already remarked, treated vrith 
greater severity and cruelty than among the 
Athenians. Originally the master could use 
the slave as ne pleased ; under the republic 
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the law does not seem to have protected the 
person or life of the slave at aU; but the 
cruelty of masters was to some extent re- 
strained under the empire by various enact- 
ments. In early times, when the number of 
slaves was small, they were treated with 
more indulgence, and more like members of 
the family ; they joined their masters in 
offering up prayers and thanksgivings to the 
gods, and partook of their meals in common 
with their masters, though not at the same 
table with them, but upon benches {sub»ellia) 
placed at the foot of the Icctus. But with 
the increase of numbers and of luxury among 
masters, the ancient simplicity of manners 
was changed : a certain quantity of food was 
allowed them [dimeiisum or demenaum)^ which 
was granted to them either monthly {men~ 
atruum) or daily [diariutn). Their chief food 
was the corn called /ar, of which either four 
or five modii were granted them a month, or 
one Roman pound {libra) a day. They also 
obtained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato 
allowed his slaves a sextarius of oil a month 
and a modi us of salt a year. They also got 
u small quantity of wine, with an additional 
allowance on the Saturnalia and Compitalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. 
Butcher’s meat seems to have been hardly 
ever given them. Under the republic they 
wore not allowed to serve in the army, 
though after the battle of Cannae, when the 
state was in imminent danger, 8000 slaves 
were purchased by the state for the array, 
and subsequently manumitted on account of 
their bravery. The offences of slaves were 
punished with severity, and frequently with 
the utmost barbarity. One of the mildest 
punislunents was the removal from the 
familia urbana to the rustica, where they 
were obliged to work in chains or fetters. 
They were frequently beaten with sticks or 
scourged with the whip. Runaway slaves 
{fugitivi) and thieves {/urea) were branded 
on the forehead with a mark {atigma)^ whence 
they are said to be notati or inacripti. Slaves 
were also punished by being hung up by their 
hands with weights suspended to their feet, 
or by being sent to work in the Ergastulum 
or Pistrinum. [Ehoastulum,] The caiTying 
of the furca was a very co mm on mode of 
punishment. [Fuhca.] The toilet of the 
Roman ladies was a dreadful ordeal to the 
f‘m^e slaves, who were often barbarously 
punished by their mistresses for the slightest 
mistake in the arrangement of the hair or a 
part of the dress. Masters might work their 
slaves as many hours in the day as they 
pleased, but they usually allowed them holi- 
days on tho public festivals. At the festival 
of Satumus, in particular, special indulgences 


were granted to all slaves, of which an ao)» 
count is given under SATvmrALiA. There 
was no distinctive dress for slaves. It was 
once proposed in the senate to give slaves a 
distinctive costume, but it was rejected, since 
it was considered dangerous to show them 
their number. Male slaves were not allowed 
to wear tho toga or bulla, nor females the 
stola, but otherwise they were dressed nearly 
in the same way as poor people, in clothes of 
a dark colour {pullati) and slippers (cr»- 
pidae). The rights of burial, however, were 
not denied to slaves, for, as the Romans re- 
garded slavery as an institution of society, 
death was considered to put an end to the dis- 
tinction between slaves and freemen. Slaves 
were sometimes even buried wdth their masters, 
and we find funeral inscriptions addressed t<> 
the Dii Manes ot slaves {Dia Manihua). 

SESCUNX^. [As.] 

SESTERTIUS, a Roman coin, which pro- 
perly belonged to the silver coinage, in which 
it was ohe-fourth of the denarius, and there- 
fore equal to 2^ asses. Hence tho name, 
which is an abbreviation of aenna tertiua 
(sc. WWW iHWs), the Roman mode of expressing 
2.^. The word nummua is often expressed' 
with aeaiertiuat and often it stands alone, 
meaning aratertiua. Ilcncc the symbol II 1^ 
or 1 1 S, which is used to designate the ses- 
teitius. It stands either for L L 8 {Libra 
Libra et Semia)^ or for IIS, the two I’a 
merely forming the numeral two (sc. aaaea or 
librae)^ and the whole being in cither case 
equivalent to dupondiua et aemia. When the- 
as was reduced to half an ounce, and the 
number of asses in the denarius was made 
sixteen instead of ten [As, Denabivb], the 
sestertius was still \ of the denarius, and 
therefore contained no longer 2^, but 4 asses* 
The old reckoning of 10 asses to the denarius 
was kept, however, in paying tho troops. 
After this change the sestertius was coined 
in brass as well as in silver ; the metal used 
for it was that called aui'ichalcum, which 
was much finer than tho common flcs, of 
which tho asses were made. The sum of 
1000 aeateriii was called aeatertium. This 
was also denoted by the symbol II S, tho 
obvious explanation of which is ** 1 1 S (2^ 
millia).” Tho aeatertium was always a sum of 
money, never a coin; the coin used in the pay- 
ment of large sums was the denarius. Accords* 
ing to the value we have assigned to the Dfna- 
Bivs, up to tho time of Augustus, wo have— 
£. a, d. farth* 
the sestertius = 0 0 2 ‘5 

tho sestertium = 817 1 

After the reign of Augustus— 

the sestertius =0 0 1 Z’&- 

the sestertium = 7 16 3 
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The seatertiuB was the deuomlnation of money 
almost always used in reckoning considerable 
amounts. There are a very few examples of 
the use of the denarius for this purpose. 
The mode of reckoning was as follows : — 
Seatertiica iseatcrtius nummtts = nummus. 
Sums below 1000 sestertii were expressed by 
the numeral adjectives joined with cither of 
these forms. The sum of 1000 sestertii = 
tnille sestertii = M scstertium (for sestertio- 
rum) — M nummi = M nummum (for num- 
morum) = M sestertii nummi = M sestertium 
mtmmum — sestertium. These forms are used 
with the numeral adjectives below 1000 : 
sometimes miilia is used instead of sestertia : 
sometimes both words arc omitted : some- 
times nummum or sestertium is added. For 
example, 600,000 sestertii = .wjccnta sestertia 
— scseenta miilia — sescenta = scscetita ses- 
tertia nummum. For sums of a thousand 
sestertia (t. e. a million sestertii) and upwards, 
the numeral adverbs in ies {decies, undccies^ 
vicies, 4‘C.) are used, with which the words 
centena miilia (a hundred thousand) must be 
understood. With these adverbs the neuter 
singular sestertium is joined in the case re- 
quired by the construction. Thus, dccies 
scstertium — decies centena miilia sestertium 
« ten times a hundred thousand sestertii —• 
1,000,000 sestertii = 1000 sestertia: millies 
II S millies centena miilia sestertium =* a 
thousand times one hundred thousand sestertii 
= 100,000,000 sestertii = 100,000 sestertia. 
When the numbers are written in cypher, it 
is often difficult to know whether sestertii or 
sestertia are meant. A distinction is some- 
times made by a line placed over the numeral 
when sestertia are intended, or in other 
words, when the numeral is an adverb in ies. 
Thus 

ns. M.C. = 1100 sestertii, but 

HS. M.C. = ns millies centies 

= 110,000 sestertia = ! 

110,000,000 sestertii. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an English 
word. If so, it ought to be used only as the 
translation of sestertiust never of sestertium. 

SEVIB. [Equites.] 

SEX SUFFRAGIA. [EauiTES.] 

SEXTANS. [As.] 

SEXTArIUS, a Roman dry and liquid 
measure. It was one-sixth of 4 . the congius, 
and hence its name. It was divided, in the 
same manner as the As, into parts named 
uneiOf sextans, quadrans, triens, quincunx, 
semisms, ^c. The uncia, or twelfth part of 
the sextariuB, was the Ctathvs ; its sextans 
was therefore two ejathi, its quadrans throe, 
its triens four, its quincunx five, &c. (See 
Tables.) 


SIBTLLINI LIBRI. These books are said 
to have been obtained in the reign of Tar- 
quiniuB Friscus, or according to other ac- 
counts in that of Tarquinius Superbus, when a 
Sibyl f SijBvAAa), or prophetic W'oman, presented 
herself before the king, and offered nine 
books for sale. Upon the king refusing to 
purchase them, she went and buimt three, 
and then returned and demanded the same 
price for the remaining six as she had done 
for the nine. The king again refused to 
purchase them, whereupon she burnt three 
more, and demanded the same sum for the 
remaining three as she had done at first for 
the nine ; the king's curiosity now became 
excited, BO that he pin chased the books, and 
then the Sibyl vanished. These hooks were 
probably written in Greek, as the later ones 
undoubtedly were. They were kept in a 
stone chest under ground in the temple ot 
Jupiter Capitolinus, under the custody of 
certain officers, at first only two in number, 
hut afterwards increased successively to ten 
and fifteen, of whom an account is given 
under Decemvihi. The public were not 
allowed to inspect the books, and they were 
only consulted by the officers, who had the 
charge of them, at the special command of 
the senate. They were not consulted, as the 
Greek oracles were, for the purpose of getting 
light concerning future events ; hut to learn 
what worship was required by the gods, when 
they had manifested their wrath by national 
calamities or prodigies. Accordingly we find 
that the instruction they give is in the same 
spirit ; prescribing what honour was to be 
paid to the deities already recognised, or 
what new ones were to be imported from 
abroad. When the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus was burnt in n. c. 82, the Sibylline 
hooks perished in the fire ; and in order to 
restore them, ambassadors were sent to various 
towns in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, to 
make fresh collections, which on the rebuild- 
ing of the temple were deposited in the same 
place that the former had occupied. The 
Sibylline hooks were also called Fata Sibyl- 
litia and Jjihri Fatales. Along with the 
Sib 3 dline books were preserved, under the 
guard of the same officers, the books of the 
two prophetic brothers, the Marcii, the Etrus- 
can prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and 
those of Albuna or Albunea of Tibur. Those 
of the Marcii, which had not been placed 
there at the time of the battle of Cannae, 
were written in Latin. 

SiCA, dim. BICILA, whence the English 
sickle, a curved dagger, adapted by its form 
to be concealed \mder the clothes, and there- 
fore carried by robbers and murderers. Sica 
may be translated a scimitar, to distinguish 
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it from Puoio, which denoted a dagger of the 
common kind. Sicarius^ though properly 
meaning one who murdered with the sica, 
was applied to murderers in general. Hence 
the forms de sicariia and inter sicarios were 
used in the criminal courts in reference to 
murder. Thus judicium inter eicartoe^ **a 
trial for murder;” defendere inter sicarioi, 
“ to defend against a charge of murder.” 

SIGILLARIA.^ [SA1URNAT.IA.] 

SIGNA MiLlTARlA ((n7M«a, oTjiiaiaLX 
military ensigns or standards. The most 
ancient standard employed hy the Romans is 
said to have been a handful of sti aw hxed to 
the top of a spear or pole- Hence the com- 
pany of soldiers belonging to it was called 
Manipulus, The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the figures of animals, viz. 
the eagle, the wolf, the minotaur, the hoise, 
and the boar. These appear to have cor- 
re‘'pondcd to the five divisions of the Roman 
army as shown on p. 165. The eagle (aquita) 
was carried by the aquilifer in the midst of 
the hastatit and we may suppose the wolf to 
have been carried among the pt tncipes, and 
flo on. In the second consulship of Marius, 
B. c. 104, the four quadrupeds were entirely 
laid aside as standards, the eagle being alone 
retained. It was made of silver, or bronze, 
and with expanded wings, but was probably 
of a small size, smcc a standard-bearer (sfy- 


nifer) under Julius Caesar is said In oircum- 
stances of danger to have wrenched the eagle 
from its staff, and concealed it in the folds of 
his girdle. Under the later emperors the 
eagle was carried, as it had been for many 
centuries, with the legion, a legion being on 
that account sometimes called aquila, and at 
the same time each cohort had for its own 
ensign the serpent or dragon [draco^ fipcucui'), 
which was woven on a square piece of cloth, 
elevated on a gilt staff, to which a cross-bar 
was adapted for the purpose, and carried by 
the draeanariua. Another figure used in the 
standards was a ball (piia), supposed to have 
been emblematic of the dominion of Rome 
over the world ; and for the same reason 
a bion/e figure of Victory was sometimes 
fixed at the top of the staff. Under the 
eagle or other emblem was often placed a 
head of the leigning emperor, which was 
to the ai*my the object of idolatrous adora- 
tion. The minor divisions of a cohoit, 
called centuries^ had also each an ensign, 
inscribed with the number both of the cohort 
and of the century. By this provision everj 
soldier was enabled with the greatest ease to 
take his place. The standard of the cavalry, 
properly colled vexillumy was a square piece 
of cloth expanded upon a cross in the manner 
already indicated, and perhaps surmounted 
I by some figure. The following cut, contain* 
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lug Bereral standards, represents the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice called suovetawrilia. 
The imperial standard ft'om the time of Con- 
stantine was called laharum ; on it a figure 
or emblem of Christ was woven in gold upon 
purple cloth, and this was substituted for the 
head of the emperor. Since the movements 
of a body of troops and of every portion of it 
were regulated by the standards, all the evo- 
lutions, acts, and incidents of the Homan 
army were expressed by phrases derived from 
this circumstance. Thus signa inf err e meant 
to advance, referre to retreat, and convertere 
to face about ; efferre^ or castris vellerct to 
march out of the camp ; ad signa convenirc, 
to ro-asscmblc. I^^otwithstanding some ob- 
scurity in the use of terms, it appears that, 
whilst the standard of the legion was properly 
called aquilOf those of the cohorts were in a 
special sense of the term called signOf their 
bearers being signi/eri, and that those of the 
manipuli or smaller divisions of the cohort 
were denominated vcxilla^ their bearers being 
vexillarii. In time of peace the standards 
were kept in the Aeeauium, under the care 
of the Qvakstou. 

SiLICERNIUM. [Funus.] 

SIMPULUM or SIMPUVIUM, the name of 
a small cup used in sacrifices, by which liba- 
tions of wine were offered to the gods. It is 
represented on the coin figured under Slces- 
piTA. There was a proverbial expression ex~ 
citare fluctus in simpulo^ to make much ado 
about nothing.” 

sIpaRIUM, a piece of tapestry stretched 
on a frame, which rose before the stage of the 
theatre, and consequently answered the pur- 
pose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary to our practice, it was depressed 
when the play began, so as to go below the 
level of the stage {aulaea premuntur), and 
was raised again when the performance was 
concluded {tolluntur). It appears that hiunan 
figures were represented upon it, whose feet 
seemed to rest upon the stage when this 
screen was drawn up. These figures were 
sometimes those of Britons woven in the 
canvass, and raising their arms in the atti- 
tude of lifting up a purple curtain, so as to 
be introduced in the same manner as Atlantes, 
Persae, and Caryatides. [Cakyatideb.] In 
a more general sense, siparium denoted any 
piece of cloth or canvass stretched upon a 
frame. 

SISTBUM (cetffTpoE), a mystical instioi- 
ment of music, used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in their ceremonies, and especially in 
the worship of Isis. It was held in the right 
hand (see cut), and shaken, from which cir- 
cumstance it derived its name. The intro- 
duction of the worship of Isis into Italy 


shortly before the commencement of the 
Christian aera made the Romans familiar 
with this instrument. 



SiBtm. (Thi* two fibres on the left hand from painting 
luuiid at Portii i ; the n^ht-hand figure rraresenu ti Si*> 
trum lurmcrly belonging to the library of St. Genovefu at 
raiw) 

SITELLA. JSiTvr.A.] 

SlTOPHl LACES (trtroi^wAaxeO, a board of 
officers, chosen by lot, at Athens. They were 
at first three, afterwards increased to fifteen, 
of whom ten were for the city, five for the 
Pciraeus. Their business was partly to watch 
the arrival of the corn ships, take account of 
the quantity imported, and see that the im- 
port laws were duly observed; partly to 
watch the sales of corn in the market, and 
take care that the prices were fair and reason- 
able, and none but legal weights and mea- 
sures used by the factors ; in which respect 
their duties were much the same as those of 
the Agoranomi and Metronomi with regard to 
other saleable articles. 

sITOS (criTos), corn. The soil of Attica, 
though favourable to tho production of figs, 
olives, and grapes, was not so favourable for 
com ; and accordingly a large quantity of 
corn was annually imported. Exportation 
was entirely prohibited, nor was any Athe- 
nian or resident alien allowed to carry com 
to any other place than Athens. 'Whoever 
did so, was punishable with death. Of tho 
corn brought into the Athenian port two- 
thirds was to be brought into the city and 
sold there. No one might lend money on a 
ship that did not sail with an express con- 
dition to bring a return cargo, part of it corn» 
to Athens. Strict regulations were made with 
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respect to the sale of corn in the market. 
Conspiracies among the com-dcalers (nro. 
TTwAai) to buy up the corn (orvwoi/ero-flat), or 
raise the price (ovpitrrdvai rd; rt/xd^), wore 
punished with death. The sale of corn was 
placed under the supervision of a special 
board of officers called Sitophylaees (o-trot^v. 
Aaicev), while that of all other markctHble 
commodities was superintended by the agora- 
nomi. It was their business to sec that meal 
and bread were of the proper quality, and 
sold at the legal weight and price. Notwith- 
standing these careful provisions, scarcities 
((Tirodecai) frequently occurred at Athens. 
The state then mode great efforts to supply 
the wants of the people by importing large 
quantities of corn, and selling it at a low 
price. Public granaries were kept in the 
Odeum, Pompuum, Long Porch, and naval 
storehouse near the sea. Sitonae (crtTwi^at) 
were appointed to get in the supply and 
manage the sale. Persons called apodeefae 
(aTTodcKrai) received the corn, measured it out, 
and distributed it in certain quantities. 

SITOU dice (<rtTOu fiiierj). If anything 
happened to sever a marriage contract, the 
husband or his representative was bound to 
repay the marriage portion (^poti) ; or, if lie 
failed to do so, he was liable to pay interest 
upon it at the rate of eighteen per cent, per 
annum, A woman's fortune was usually 
secured by a mortgage of the husband’s pro- 
perty ; but whether this was so or not, her 
guardian might bring an action against the 
party who unjustly withheld it ; Si'kij wpoiKbs, 
to recover the principal, Siktj a-trov, for the 
interest. The interest was called otros (ali- 
mony or maintenance), because it was the 
income out of which the woman had to be 
maintained. The word o-itos is often used 
generally for provisions, just as we use the 
word bread, 

SiXtJLA, dim, SITELLA (vSpia), was pro- 
bably a bucket or pail for drawing and 
carrying water, but was more usually applied 
to the vessel from which lots were drawn. 
The diminutive aitellai however, was more 
commonly used in this signification. It ap- 
pears that the vessel was filled with water (as 
among the Greeks, whence the word vfipta), 
and that the lots {sortes) were made of wood ; 
and as, though increasing in size below, it 
had a narrow neck, only one lot could come 
to the top of the water at the same time, 
when it was shaken. The vessel used for 
drawing lots was also called uma or orca as 
Avcll as Situla or Sitella, It is important to un- 
derstand the difference in meaning, between 
Sitella and Cista, in their use in the oomitia 
and courts of justice, since they have been 
frequently confounded. The Sitella was the 


nm, from which the names of the tribes oi 
centuries were drawn out by lot, so that each* 
might have its proper place in voting, and 
the data was the ballot-box into which the 
tabcllae were cast in voting. The data 
seems to have been made of wicker or dmilar 
work. 



Cute. Sitella. 


SOCCUS, dim. SOCCOlUS, was nearly if 
not altogether equivalent in meaning to Che- 
riDA, and denoted a slipper or low shoe, 
which did not fit closely, and was not fas- 
tened by any tic. The Soccus w as worn by 
comic actors, and was in this respect opposed 
to the CoTuruNus. 



SOCII (erw/xjutaxot). In the early times,^ 
when Home formed equal alliances with any 
of the surrounding nations, these nations 
were called Socii, After the dissolutioft of 
the Latin league, when the name Latinif or 
JVbwen Zatinum, was artificially appUed to a 
great number of Italians, only a few of whom 
were real inhabitants of the old Latin towns,, 
and the majority of whom had been made 
Latins by the will and the law of Home,, 
there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the exprea- 
sion Socii Nomen Zatinum is one of the old. 
asyndeta, instead of Socii et Nomen Zatinum, 
The Italian allies again must be distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, for the most part, of such nations as 
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bad dither been conquered by the Bomana, 
«r haa come under their dominion through 
other circumstances. When such nations 
formed an alliance with Borne, they gener- 
ally retained their own laws; or if they 
were not allowed this privilege at first, they 
usually obtained it subsequently. The con- 
'dition of the Italian allies varied, and mainly 
depended upon the manner in which they 
had come under the Homan dominion ; but 
in reality they were always dependent upon 
Borne. The following are the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii had to perform to- 
wards Borne : they had to send subsidies in 
troops, money, corn, ships, and other things, 
whenever Borne demanded them. The num- 
ber of troops requisite for completing or in- 
creasing the Boman armies was decreed 
every year by the senate, and the consuls 
fixed the amount which each allied nation 
had to send, in proportion to its population 
capable of bearing arms, of which each nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, called 
formulae. The consul also appointed the 
place and time at which the troops of the 
socii, each part under its own leader, had to 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a consular army was usually 
•equal in numbers to that of the Bomans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times the number 
of the Bomans : but these numerical propor- 
tions were not always observed. The consuls 
appointed twelve pracfects as commanders of 
the socii, and their power answered to that 
of the twelve military tribunes in the con- 
sular legions. These praefects, who were 
probably taken from the allies themselves, 
and not from the Bomans, selected a third of 
the cavalry, and a fifth of the infantry of the 
socii, who formed a select detachment for 
extraordinary cases, and who were called the 
extraordinarii, T^ remaining body of the 
socii was then divflbd into two parts, called 
the right and the left wing. The infantry of 
the wings was, as usual, divided into cohorts, 
and the cavalry into turmae. In some cases 
also legions were formed of the socii. Pay 
and clothing were given to the allied troops 
by the states or towns to which they be- 
longed, and which appointed quaestors or 
paymasters for this purpose : but Borne fhr- 
nished them with provisions at the expense 
of the republic: the infantry received the 
same as the Boman infhntry, but the cavalry 
only received two-thirds of ^hat was given 
to the Boman cavalry. In the distribution 
of the spoil and of conquered lands they fi-e- 
tiuently received the same diare as the Bo- 
wians. They were never allowed to take up 
arms of their own accord, and disputes among 
them were settled by the senate. Kotwith- 


standing all this, the socii fell gradually 
under the arbitrary rule of the senate and 
the magistrates of Borne ; and after the year 
B. c. 173, it even became customary for ma- 
gistrates, when they travelled through Italy, 
to demand of the authorities of allied towns 
to pay homage to them, to provide thorn with 
a residence, and to fhrnish them with beasts 
of burden when they continued their journey. 
The only way for the allies to obtain any 
protection against such arbitrary proceedings, 
was to enter into a kind of clicntela with 
some influential and powerful Boman. Socii 
who revolted against Borne were frequently 
punished with the loss of their freedom, or 
of the honour of serving in the Boman 
armies. Such punishments however varied 
according to circumstances. After the ci vitas 
had been granted to ail the Italians by the 
Lex Julia de Civitato (b. c. 90), the reliction 
of the Italian socii to Borne ceased. 

Borne had long before this event ai}plica the 
name Socii to foreign nations also which were 
allied with Borne, though the mecuing of the 
word in this case differed from that of the 
Socii Italici. There were two principal kinds 
of alliances with foreign nations: 1. foedua 
aequumy such as might he concluded either 
after a war in which neither party had 
gained a decisive victory, or with a nation 
with which Borne had never been at war ; 
2. afoedus iniquumy when a foreign nation 
conquered by the Bomans was obliged to 
form the alliance on any terms proposed by 
the conquerors. In the latter case the foreign 
nation was to some extent subject to Bc,me, 
and obliged to comply with anythij' * that 
Borne might demand. But all foreign socii, 
whether they had an equal or unequal alli- 
ance, were obliged to send subsidies in troops 
when Rome demanded them ; these troops, 
however, did not, like those of the Italian 
socii, serve in the line, but were employed 
os light-armed soldiers, and were called 
militea auxiliaresy auxiliariiy auxiliay or some- 
times atixilia externa. Towards the end of 
the republic all the Boman allies, whether 
they were nations or kings, sank down to the 
condition of mere subjects or vassals of Borne, 
whose freedom and independence consisted in 
nothing but a name. [Compare FoKDrBATAx 
Cjvitates.] 

BODALMuM. [Ambitus.] 

SOLiptlUM. [Hobolooium.] 

SOLEA was the simplest kind of sandal 
[Sandauum], consisting of a solo with little 
more to fasten it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

SOLiDUS. [Aubum.] 

BOLITAUBIlia. [Saobificium ^ Lustba- 
Tjo; and woodcut on p. 318.] 
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SOPHRONISTAE. [Gymnasium.] 

SOKTES, lots. It 'was a frequent practice 
among the Italian nations to endeavour to 
ascertain a knowledge of future events by 
drawing lots {sorte9 ) : in many of the ancient 
Italian temples the will of the gods was con- 
sulted in this way, as at Fracncste, Caere, 
icc. These sortes or lots were usually little 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
inatcflals, and were commonly thrown into 
a sitella or urn, filled with water, as is ex- 
plained under Situla. The lots were some- 
times thrown like dice. The name of sortes 
was in fact given to anything used to deter- 
mine chances, and was also applied to any 
verbal response of an oracle. ‘Various things 
were written upon the lots according to cir- 
cumstances, as for instance the names of the 
persons using them, &c. : it seems to have 
l»c^ a favourite practice in later times to 
nMWlte the verses of illustrious poets upon 
'U'^e tablets, and to draw them out of the 
urn like other lots, the verses which a person 
thus obtained being supposed to be applicable 
to him. 

SPECtJLXRlA. [Domus.] 

SPECtLATORES, or EXPLORATORES, 
were scouts or spies sent before an army, to 
leconnoitre the ground and observe the 
movements of the enemy. Under the em- 
perors there was a body of troops called Spe- 
culatores, who formed part of the praetorian 
cohorts, and had the especial care of the em- 
peror’s person. 

SPECULUM (leaTOTrrpov, eo-OTrrpoi/, evoir- ] 
/pov), a mirror, a looking-glass. The look- | 
mg-glasses of the ancients vrerc usually made 
of metal, at first of a composition of tin and 
copper, but afterwards more frequently of 
silver. The ancients seem to have had glass 
mirrors also like ours, consisting of a glass 



IiooVing-elnM held ^(From a PauCat a> 


plate covered at the back with a thin leaf of 
metal. They were manufactured as early as 
the time of Pliny at the celebrated glass- 
houses of Sidon, but they must have been in- 
ferior to those of metal, since they never 
came into general use, and are never men- 
tioned by ancient writers among costly 
pieces of furniture, whereas metal mirrors 
frequently are. liOoking-glasses were gene- 
rally small, and such as could be carried in 
the hand. Instead of their being fixed so as 
to be hung against the wall or to stand upon 
the table or floor, they were generally held 
by female slaves before their mistresses when 
dressing. 

RPECUS. [AauAr.DTfCTU8,] 

SPHAERISTERIUM. [Gymnasium.] 

SPICULUM. [IIabta.] 

SPIRA ((rffeipa), dim. SPIRULA, the base 
of a column. This member did not exist in 
tho Done order of Gieck architcctuic, but 
was always present in the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, and, besides the bases properly 
belonging to those orders, there was one 
called the Attic, which may be regarded as a 
variety of the Ionic [Atticuuqub]. In the 
Ionic and Attic the base commonly consisted 
of two ton (torus superior and torus inferior^ 
divided by a scotia (tp6xi>uk% and in the 
Corinthian of two tori divided by two scotiue. 
The upper torus was often fluted (pa^Swr^v), 
and surmounted by an astragal [AsthaciALus], 
i as in the left-hand figure of the annexca 
woodcut, which shows the form of the base 



in the Ionic temple of Panops on the Ilissus. 
The right-hand figure in the same woodcut 
shows the corresponding part in the temple 
of Minerva Polias at Athens. In this the 
upper torus is wrought with a plaited orna- 
ment, perhaps designed to represent a rope 
or cable. In these two temples the spira 
rests not upon a plinth (pKnthus, irAtv^os), but 
on a podium. 

SPOLIa. Four words are commonly em- 
ployed to denote booty taken In war, PlraedOf 
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Mdmihiae, Exuviat‘d SpoHa, Of thcac Vraeda 
bears the most comprehensive meaning, being 
used for plunder of every description. Manu- 
biae 'would seem strictly to signify that por- 
tion of the spoil -which fell to the share of 
the commander-in-chief, the proceeds of 
which were frequently applied to the erection 
of seme public building. Enunae indicates 
anything stripped from the person of a foe, 
while SpoliOf properly speaking, ought to be 
confined to armour and weapons, although 
both words are applied loosely to troi>hics, 
such as chariots, standards, beaks of bhii>.s 
and the like, -which might be preserved and 
displa 3 'ed. Spoils collected on the battle- 
field after nn engagement, or found in a 
captured town, were employed to decorate 
the temples of the gods, triumphal arches, 
porticoes, and other places of public resort, 
and sometimes in the hour of extreme need 
served to arm the people ; but those which | 
■were gained by individual prowess were 
co-nsidered the undoubted property of the 
successful combatant, and were exhibited in 
the most conspicuous part of his dwelling, 
being hung up in the atrium, susiiendcd j 
from the door-posts, or arranged in the ves- ! 
tibulum, with appropriate inscriptions. They 
were regarded as peculiarly sacred, so that 
even if the house was sold the now’ possessor 
was not permitted to remove them. But 
while on the one hand it was unlawful to 
remove spoils, so it W’as forbidden to replace 
or repair them when they hud fallen doivn or 
become decayed through ago ; the object of 
this regulation being doubtless to guard 
against the frauds of false pretenders. Of 
all spoils the most important were the spolia 
opima, a term applied to those only -which 
the comm andcr-in- chief of a Homan army 
stripped in a field of battle from the leader 
of the foe. Plutarch expressly asserts that 
Homan history up to^fijas own time afforded 
but three examples of the spolia oinma. The 
first were said to have been won by Homulus 
from Aero, king of the Caeninenscs, the 
second by Aulus Cornelius Cossus from Lar 
j'olumnius, king of the Veientes, the third by 
M. Claudius Marcellus from Viridomarus, 
king of the Oaesatae. In all these cases, in 
accordance with the original institution, the 
spoils were dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 

SPONSA, SPONSUS, SPONSALIA. [Ma- 

TaiMOXIUM.] 

SPOHT'ClA. In the days of Homan free- 
dom, clients were in the habit of testifying 
respect for their patron by thronging his 
atrium at an early hour, and escorting him 
to places of public resort when he went 
abroad. As an acknowledgment of these 
courtesies, some of the number were usualb' 


invited to partake of the evening meal. 
After the extinction of liberty, the presenc* 
of such guests, who hod now lost all political 
importance, was soon regarded as an irksome 
restraint, while at the same time many of 
the noble and wealthy were unwilling to 
sacrifice the pompous display of a numerous 
body of retainers. Hence the practice was 
introduced under the empire of bestowing on 
each client, when he presented himself for his 
morning visit, a certain portion of food as a sub- 
stitute and compensation for the occasional in- 
vitation to a i»'gular supper [cocna recta) y and 
this dole, being carried oft’ in a little basket pro- 
A’ldcd for the purpose, received the name of 
sportnla. For the sake of convenience it 
soon became common to give an equivalent 
in nioncj', the sum established by general 
usage being a hundred quadrantes. The 
donation in money, howcvei, did not entirely 
supersede the sportulii given m kind, for we 
find in Juvenal a lively description of a great 
man’s vestibule crowded w’lth dependents, 
each attended by a slave healing a portable 
kitchen to receive the viands and keep them 
hot while they were eaiTied home. Under 
the empire great numbers of the lower orders 
derived tbeir whole sustenance, and the 
funds for ordinary expenditure, exclusively 
from this source, w’liile even the highborn 
did not scruple to increase their incomes by 
taking advantage of the ostentatious profusion 
of the rich and vain. 

STADIUM (o trrdSiof and rh oraSior), a 
Greek measure of length, and the chief one 
used for itinerary distances. It was cquoi li» 
COO Creek or G25 Homan feet, or to 12.> 
Homan paces ; and the Homan mile contained 
8 stadia. Hence the stadium contained 606 
feet 0 inches English. This standard pre- 
vailed throughout Greece, under the name of 
the Olympic stadium, so called because it was 
the exact length of the stadium or foot-race 
course at Olympia, measured between the 
]>illars at the two extremities of the course. 
The first use of the measure seems to be con- 
temporaneous -with the formation of the 
stadium at Olympia w’hcn the Olympic games 
w’erc revived by Iphitus (b. c. 884 or 828). 
This distance doubled formed the Si'avAo?, the 
iimiKoy w as 4 stadia, and the fioAixos is dif- 
ferently stated at 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, and 24 
stadia. A day’s journey by land was reckoned 
at 200 or 180 stadia, cr for an army 15a 
stadia. The stadium at Olympia -was used 
not only for the foot-race, but also for the 
other contests which were added to the games 
from time to time [Olympia], except the 
horse-races, foi^ which a place was set apart, 
of a similar form with the stadium, but 
larger ; this was called the Hippodrome (iewd- 
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6po/iof). The name stadium vas also given 
to all other places throughout Greece wherever 
games were celebrated. The stadium was an 
Oblong area terminated at one end by a straight 
line, at the other by a semicircle having the 
breadth of the stadium for its base. Bound 
this area were ranges of scats rising above 
one another in steps. 

STAtER (orarljp), which means simply a 
standard (in this case both of weight and 
more particularly of money), was the name 
of the principal gold coin of Greece, which 
was also called Chrysns (xP^aoDf). The stater 
is said to have been first coined in Lydia by 
Croesus, and probably did not differ materi- 
ally from the stater which was afterwards 
current in Greece, and which was equal in 
weight to two drachmae, and tn raltte to 
twenty. The Macedonian stater, which was 
tiie one most in use after the time of Philip 
and his son Alexander the Great, was of the 
value of about 1 /. 3s. 6d. In calculating the 
value of the stater in our money the ratio of 
gold to silver must not be overlooked. Thus 
the stater of Alexander, which wo have 
valued, according to the present woi th of gold, 
at U. 3s. 6d., passed for twenty diachmae, 
which, according to the prohcnt value of 
silver, were worth only IGs. 3d. But the 
former is the true wortli of the stater, the 
difference arising from tlio greater value of 
silver in ancient times than now. 

STATIONES. [Castua.J 

STATOR, a public servant, who attended 
on the Roman magistrates in the provinces. 
The Statores seem to have derived their name 
from standing by the side of the magistrate, 
and thus being at hand to execute all his 
commands ; they appear to have been chiefly 
employed in carrying letters and messages. 

STATIJARIA ARS is in its proper sense 
the art of making statues or busts, whether 
they consist of stone or metal or other mate- 
rials, and includes the art of making the 
various kinds of reliefs (alto, basso, and 
mezzo relievo). These arts in their infant 
state existed among the Greeks from time 
immemorial. There is no material applicable 
to statuary which was not used by the Greeks. 
As so/t clay is capable of being shaped with- 
out difficulty into any form, and is easily 
dried, either by being exposed to the sun or 
by being baked, wo may consider this sub- 
stance to have been the earliest material of 
which figures wwre made. The name plastic 
art in wAacrrufi}), by which the ancients some- 
times designate the art of statuary, properly 
signifies to fiyrm or shape a thing of clay. 
The second material was wood, and figures 
made of wood were called foowa, from few, 
** polish ’* or “ carxe.’* It was chlefiy used 


for making images of the gods, and prcbably 
more on account of the facility of working in 
it, than for any other reason. Slone was 
little used in statuary during the early ages 
of Greece, though it was not altogether un- 
known, as we may infer from the relief on 
the Lion-gate of Mycenae. In Italy, where 
the soft peporino afforded an easy material 
for working, stone appears to have been used 
at an earlier period and more commonly than 
in Greece. But in the historical times the 
Greeks used all the principal varieties of 
marble for their statues. Different kinds of 
marble and of different colours were some- 
times used in one and the same statue, in 
which case the work is called Polylithic sta- 
tuary. Jironze (x^Axos, ncs), silvery and gold 
were used profusely in the state of society 
described in the Homeric poems. At that 
period, however, and long after, the work-> 
executed in metal were made by means of the 
hammer, and the different pieces w'urc joined 
together by pins, rivets, cramps, or other 
mechanical fastenings, and, as the art ad- 
vanced, by a kind of glue, cement, or solder. 
Iron came into use much latei , and tlie art of 
casting both bronze and iron is ascribed to 
Rhoccus and to Theodoras of Samos. Ivory 
was employed at a later period than any of 
the before-mentioned materials, and then was 
highly valued both for its beauty and rarity. 
In its application to statuary, ivory was 
generally combined with gold, and was used 
for the parts representing the flesh. The 
history of ancient art, and of statuary in par- 
ticular, may be divided into five periods. 

I. I’lrst Pcriody from the earliest times till 
about 5B0 b. c. — Three kinds of artists may 
be distinguished in the mythical period. 
The first consists of gods and daemons ; such 
as Athena, Hephaestus, the Phrygian or Dar- 
danian Dactyli, and the Cabiri. The second 
contains whole tribes (Xmen distinguished 
from others by the mysterious possession of 
superior skill in the practice of the arts, such 
as the Telchines and the Cyclopes. The 
third consists of individuals who are indeed 
described as human beings, but yet arc 
nothing more than personifications of par- 
ticular branches of art, or the representatives 
of families of artists. Of the latter the most 
celebrated is DaedaluSy whose name indicates 
nothing but a smith, or an artist in general, 
and who is himself the mythical ancestor of 
a numerous family of artists iDaedalids), 
which can be traced from the time of Homer 
to that of Plato, for even Socrates is said to 
have been a descendant of this family. Smilig 
(from fTg.i\i\y a carving-knife) exercised bis 
art in Samos, Aegina, and other, places, and 
some remarkable works were attribute to 
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nlm. Undoem of Athens is called a disciple 
of Daedalus. According: to the popular tra- 
ditions of Greece, there was no period in 
which the gods were not represented in some 
form or other, and there is no doubt that for 
a long time there existed no other statues in 
Greece than those of the gods. The earliest 
representations of the gods, however, were 
only symbolic. The presence of a god was 
indicated by the simplest and most shapeless 
83 rmbol 8 , such as unhewn blocks of stone (Mffoi 
apyoi'), and by simple pillars or pieces of wood. 
The general name for a representation of a 
god not consisting of such a rude s^mibol was 
ayaXua, In the Homeric poems there are suffi- 
cient traces of the existence of statues of the 
gods ; but they probably did not display any 
artistic beauty. The only work of art which 
has come down to us from the heroic age is 
the relief above the ancient gate of Mycenae, 
representing two lions standing on their Iiind 
legs, with a sort of pillar between them (wood- 
cut under Munvs). The time which elapsed 
between the composition of the Homeric 
poems and the beginning of the fifth century 
before our aera may be termed the age of dis- 
covery; for nearly all the inventions, upon 
the application of which the dovelopement of 
the arts is dependent, are assigned to this 
period. Glaucus of Chios or Samos is said to 
have invented the art of soldering metal 
((TiSijpov fc6^\rf<nt). The two artists most 
celebrated for their discoveries were the two 
brothers Telcclcs and Theodorus of Samos, 
about the time of Polycrates. They invented 
the art of casting figures of metal. During 
the whole of this period, though marble and 
bronze began to be extensively applied, yet 
wood was more generally used for repre- 
sentations of the gods. These statues were 
painted [Fictvra], and in most cases dressed 
in the most gorgeous attire. The style in 
which they are executed is called the archaic \ 
or the hieraHo style. The figures are stiff | 
and clumsy, the countenances have little or 
no individuality, the eyes long and small, and 
the outer anglM turned a little upwards ; the 
mouth, which is likewise drawn upwards at 
the two corners, has a smiling appearance. 
The hair is careAiUy worked, but looks stiff 
and wiry, and hangs generally down in 
straight lines, which are curled at the ends. 
The arms hang down the sides of the body, 
inless the figure carries something in its 
hands. The drapery is likewise^ stiff, and the 
folds are very symmetrical and worked with 
little regard to nature. 

II. Second Period, from 680 to 480 b.c. — 
The number of artists who flourished during 
this period is truly astonishing. The lonians 
of Asia Minor and the islanders of the Aegean, 


who had previously been in advance of the 
other Greeks in the exercise of the fine 
arts, had their last flourishing period from 
560 to 528 B. c. Works in metal were 
produced in high perfection in Samos, in 
Aegina and Argos, while Chios gained the 
greatest reputation from its possessing the 
earliest great school of sculptors in marble, in 
which Bupalus and Anthermus were the 
most distinguished about 540 b. c. Their 
works were scattered over various parts of 
Greece, and their value may be inferred from 
the fact that Augustus adorned with them 
the pediment of the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine. Sicyon also possessed a celebrated 
school of sculptors in marble, and about 580 
B. c. Dipoenus and Scyllis, who had come from 
Crete, were at the head of it, and executed 
several marble statues of gods. Bespccting 
Magna Graccia and Sicily we know few par- 
ticulars, though it appears that the arts hero 
went on improving and continued to be in ad- 
vance of the mother-country. The most cele- 
brated artists in southern Italy were Damcas 
of Croton, and P 3 i;hagora 8 of Rhegium. In 
Athens the arts made great progress under 
the patronage of the Pisistratids. The most 
celebrated among the Athenian sculptors of 
this period were Critias and Hegias, or Hege- 
sias, both distinguished for their works in 
bronze. The former of them made in 47 7 b. c. 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
Argos also distinguished itself, and it is a 
curious circumstance, that the greatest Attic 
artists with whom the third period opens, and 
who brought the Attic art to its cuhninuting 
point, are disciples of the Argive Agclrdas 
(about 516 B. c.) In the statues of the gods 
(dydA/iara), which wcrc made for temples os 
objects of worship, the hieratic style was more 
or less conscientiously retained, and it is there- 
fore not in these statues that we have to seek 
for proofs of the progress of art. But even in 
temple-statues wood began to give way to 
other and better materials. Besides bronze, 
marble also, and ivory and gold were now 
applied to statues of the gods, and it was npt 
uncommon to form the body of a statue of 
wood, and to make its head, arms, and feet 
of stone (dirp6A(.6oi), or to cover the whole of 
such a wooden figure with ivory and gold. 
From the statues of the gods erected for wor- 
ship we must distinguish those statues which 
were dedicated in temples as avoBrituira, and 
which now became customary instead of 
craters, tripods, &c. In these the artists 
were not only not bound to any tradittonal or 
conventional forms, but were, like the poets, 
allowed to make free use of mythological sub- 
jects, to add, and to omit, or to modify the 
stories, so os to render them more adapted 
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for tlieiT artifitio purposes. A third class of 
BtatucSf 'Which were erected during this 
period in great numbers, were those of the 
Tictors in the national games, and, though 
more rarely, of other distinguished persons 
(av6pidvT€i). Those of the latter kind appear 
generally to have been portraits (ei/fdvev, 
statuae iconicae). The first iconic statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made 
by Antenor in 509 a. c., and in 477 b. c. 
new statues of the same persons -were made 
by Critias. It was also at the period we 
are now describing that it became customary 
to adorn tho pediments, ft-iezes, and other 
parts of temples with reliefs or groups of 
statues of marble. Wo still jiobscss two 
great works of this kind which are sufficient 
to show their general character during this 
period. 1. The Sclinvntine Marbles, or the 
metopes of t’wo temples on the acropedis of 
Selinus in Sicily, which were discovered in 
1823, and arc at present in tho Museimi 
of Palermo. 2. The Acginctan Marbles, 
which were discovered in 1812 in the island 
of Aegina, and are now at Munich. They 
consist of eleven statues, which adorned 
two pediments of a temple of Athena, and 
represent the goddess leading tho Aeacids 
against Troy, and contain manifest allusions 
to the war of tho Greeks with the Persians. 

III. 2'hird Period, from 480 to 336 b. c. — 
During this period Athens was the centre 
of the fine arts in Greece. Statuary went 
hand in hand with the other arts and with 
literature : it became emancipated from its 
ancient fetters, from the stiflhess and con- 
ventional forms of former times, and reached 
its culminating point in the sublime and 
mighty works of Phidias. His career begins 
about 452 b. c. Tho genius of this artist 
was BO great and so generally recognised, 
that all the great works which were exe- 
cuted in the age of Pericles were placed 
under his direction, and thus the whole host 
of artists who were at that time assembled at 
Athens were engaged in working out his de- 
signs and ideas. Of these we have still 
some remains: — 1. Parts of the eighteen 
sculptured metopes, together with the frieze 
of the small sides of the cella of the temple of 
Theseus. Ten of the metopes represent the 
exploits of Uercules, and the eight others 
those of Theseus. The figures in the frieze 
are manifestly gods, but their meaning Is un- 
certain. Casts of these figures are in tho 
British Museum. 2. A considerable number 
of tbo metopes of the Parthenon, which are 
all adorned with reliefs in marble, a great 
part of the frieze of the ccUa, some colossal 
figures, and a number of fragments of the 
two pediments of this temple. The greater 


part of these works is now in tho British 
Museum, ■a’here they are collected under the 
name of the Elgin Marbles. Besides the 
sculptures of these temples, there are also’ 
similar ornaments of other temples extant, 
which show the influence which tho school of 
Phidias exercised in various parts of Greece. 
Of these the most important are, the Phigalian 
marbles, which belonged to the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, built about 436 b. c., by Ictinus. 
They were discovered in 1812, and consist of 
twenty-three plates of marble belonging to 
tho inner frieze of the cella. They are now 
in the British Museum. The subjects repre- 
sented in them arc fights with Centaurs and 
Auiazons, and one plato shows Apollo and 
Artemis drawn in a chariot by stags. About 
the same time that the Attic school rose 
to its highest perfection under Phidias, tho 
school of Argos was likewise raised to its 
summit by Polycletus. The art of making 
bronze statues of athletes was carried by him 
to the greatest perfection : ideal youthful and 
manly beauty was the sphere in which he ex- 
celled. One of his statues, a youthful Dory- 
phurus, was made with such accurate obser- 
vation of the proportions of tho parts of the 
body, that it was looked upon by the ancient 
artists as a canon of rules on this point. 
Myron of Elcuthoi'ac, about 432 b. c., adhered 
to a closer imitation of nature than Polyclc- 
tus, and as far as the impression upon tho- 
senses was concerned, Ins works were most 
pleasing. The cow of Myron in bronze -was 
celebrated in aU antiquity. The change which 
took place after the Peloponnesian war in the 
public mind at Athens could nut fail to show 
its influence upon the arts also. It 'was espe- 
cially Boopas of Paros and Praxiteles of 
Athens, about one generation after Myron 
and Polycletus, who gave the reflex of their 
time in their productions. Their works ex- 
pressed the softer feelings and an excited state 
of mind, such as would make a strong im- 
pression upon and captivate the senses of tho 
beholders. Both were distinguished as sculp- 
tors in marble, and both worked in the same 
stylo ; the legendary circles to which most of 
their ideal productions belong are those of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite, a fact which also 
shows the character of the age. Cephisso- 
dorus and Timarchus were sons of Praxiteles. 
There were several works of the former at 
Rome in the time of Pliny; he made his art 
subservient to passions and sensual desires* 
Most of the above-mentioned artists, however 
widely their works differed from those of the 
school of Phidias, may yet be regarded as 
having only continued and developed its 
principles of art In a certain direction ; but 
towards the end of this period £uphranorand 
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XiysippuB of Sicyon carried out the principles 
•of the Argive school of Polycletus. Their 
principal object was to represent the highest 
possible degree of physical beauty and of ath- 
letic and heroic power. The chief character- 
istic of Lysippus and his school is a close 
imitation of nature, which even contrived to 
represent bodily defects in some interesting 
manner, as in his statues of Alexander. 

IV. Fourth Period^ from 33G to 146 b. c. — 
During the first fifty years of this period 
■the schools of Praxiteles and Lysippus con- 
tinued to flourish, especially in works of 
bronze ; but after this time bronze statues 
were seldom made, until the art was carried 
'On with new vigour at Athens about the 
end .of the period. The school of Lysippus 
gave rise to that of Rhodes, where his dis- 
'ciple Chares formed the most celebrated 
among the hundred colossal statues of the 
sun. It was seventy cubits high, and partly 
of metal. It stood near the harbour, and was 
thrown down by an earthquake about 225 
B.c. Antiquarians assign to this part of the 
fourth period several very beautiful works 
still extant, as the magnificent group of Lao- 
<€000 and his sons, which was discovered in 
1 506 near the baths of Titus, and is at present 
at Rome. This is, next to the Niobc, the most 
beautiful group among the extant works of 
ancient art ; it was according to Pliny the 
work of three Rhodian artists : Agesandcr, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus. The celebrated 
Farnesian bull is likewise the work of two | 
Rhodian artists, Apollonius and Tauriscus. | 
In the various kingdoms which arose out of | 
the conquests of Alexander the arts were ! 
more or less cultivated. Not only were the j 
great master-works of former times copied to i 
adorn the new capitals, but new schools of 
■artists sprang up in several of them. At 
Pergamus the celebrated groups were com- 
posed which represented the victories of Atta- 
ins and Eumcnes over the Gaiils. It is 
believed by some that the so-called dying 
gladiator at Rome is a statue of a Uaul, which 
originally belonged to one of these groups. 
The Borghese gladiator in the Louvre is sup- 
posed to be the work of an Ephesian Agosias, 
■and to have originally formed apart of such a 
battle-scene. About the close of this period, 
-and for more than a century afterwards, the 
Romans, in the conquest of the countries 
where the arts had flourished, made it a 
regular practice to carry away ^he works of 
art. The triumphs over Philip, Antiochus, 
the Actolions, the Gauls in Asia, Perseus, 
Pseudo-Philip, and above all the taking of 
‘Corinth, and subsequently the victories over 
Jlithridates and Cleopatra, filled the Roman 
'temples and porticoes with the greatest! 


variety of works of art. The sacrilegious 
plunder of temples and the carrying away of 
the sacred statues from the public sanctuaries 
became afterwards a common practice. The 
manner in which Verres acted in Sicily is but 
one of many instances of the extent to which 
these robberies were carried on. The em- 
perors, especially Augustus, Caligula, and 
Nero, followed these examples, and the im- 
mense number of statues which, notwith- 
standing all this, remained at Rhodes, Delphi, 
Athens, and Olympia, is truly astonishing. — 
We can only briefly advert to the history of 
statuary among the Etruscans and Romans 
down to the year 146 b.c. The Etruscans 
were on the whole an industrious and enter- 
prising people. With the works of Grecian 
art they must have become acquainted at an 
early time through their intercourse with the 
Greeks of southern Italy, whose influence 
upon the art of the Etruscans is evident in 
numerous cases. The whole range of the 
fine arts was cultivated by the Etruscans at 
an early period. Statuary in clay (which 
here supplied the place of wood, foara, used 
in Greece) and in bronze appears to have 
acquired a high degree of perfection. In 267 
B. e. no fewer than 2000 bronze statues are 
said to have existed at Volsinii, and numerous 
w'orks of Etruscan art are still extant, which 
show great vigour and life, though they do 
not possess a very high degree of beauty. 
Some of their statues are worked in a Greek 
style; others are of a character peculiar to 
themselves, and entirely different from works 
of Grecian .art, being stiff and ugly : otutrs 
again are exaggerated and forced in their 
movements and attitudes, and resemble the 
figures which we meet with in the repre- 
sentations of Asiatic nations. The Romans 
previously to the time of the first Tarquin 
arc said to have had no images of the gods ; 
and for a long time afterwards their statues 
of gods in clay or wood were made by Etrus- 
can artists. During the early part of the 
republic the works executed at Rome were 
altogether of a useful and practical, and not 
I of an ornamental character ; and statuary was 
I in consequence little cultivated. But in the 
I course of time the senate and the people, as 
I well as foreign states which desired to show 
their gratitude to some Roman, began to 
erect bronze statues to distinguished persons 
in the Forum and other places. 

V. Fifth Period, from d. c. 146 to the fall 
of the Western Empire . — During this period 
Rome was the capital of nearly the whole of 
the ancient world, not through its intellectual 
superiority, but by its military and political 
l>ower. But it nevertheless became the centre 
of art and literature, as the artists resorted 
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tWthor from all parts of the empire for 
the purpose of seeking employment in the 
Louses of the great. I'hc mass of the peo- 
ple, however, had as little taste for and were 
as little concerned about the arts as ever. 
In the time of Nero, who did much for the 
arts, we meet with Zeuodorus, a founder of 
metal statues, who was commissioned bj' tKc 
« mpcTor to execute a colossal statue of 110 
feet high, representing Nero as the Sun. In 
tlie reign of Hadrian the arts seem to begin 
a new aera. lie himself was undoubtedly a 
i-eal lover of art, and encouraged it not only 
at Rome, but in Greece and Asia Minor. 
The great Villa of Hadrian below Tivoli, the 
ruins of which cover an extent of ten Homan 
miles in circumference, was richer in orks 
of art than any other place in Italy, lleie 
more works of art have been dug out of the 
ground than anywhere else within the same 
compass. Some statues executed at this time 
are worthy of the highcbt admiration. Foic- 
luost among these stand the statueu and busts 
of Antinous, for whom the emiicror entf'r- 
tained a passionate partiality, and who was 
represented in innumerable works of art. 
The colossal bust of Antinous in the Louvic 
is reckoned one of the finest works of ancient 
art, and is placed by some critics on an 
equality with the best works that Greece has 
produced. There are also some very good 
works in red marble which are leferrcd to 
this period, as that material is not known to 
have been used before the age of Hadrian. 
As the arts had received such encouragement 
'and brought forth such fruits in tht' reign of 
Hadnan, the effects remained visible for some 
time during the reigns of the Antonines. 
The frieze of a temple, which the senate 
caused to be erected to Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina, is adorned with griffins and vessels 
of very exquisite workmanship. The best 
among the extant works of this time are the 
equestrian statue of M. Aurelius of gilt 
bronze, which stands on the Capitol, and the 
column of M. Aurelius with reliefs represent- 
ing scenes of his war against the Marco- 
manni. After the time of the Antonines the 
symptoms of decline in the arts became more 
and more visible. The most numerous works 
continued to bo busts and statues of the em- 
perors, but the best among them are not free 
ftom affectation and mannerism. In the time 
of Caracalla many statues were mode, espe- 
cially of Alexander the Great. Alexander 
tieveruB was a great admirer of statues, not 
from a genuine love of art, hut because he 
delighted in the representations of great and 
good men. The reliefs on the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Severus, representing his 
dotories over the Pnrthians, Arabs, and Adia- 


benians, have scarcely any artistic merit*. 
Art now declined with great rapidity : busts 
and statues were moie seldom mod? than 
before, and are awkward and poor ; the hair 
is frequently indicated by nothing else but 
holes bored in the stone. The reliefs on the 
sarcophagi gradually become monotonous and 
lifeless. The reliefs on the arch of Constan- 
tine, which arc not taken from that of Trajan, 
arc perfectly rude and worthless, and those 
on the column of Theodosius were not better. 
Relbrc concluding, it remains to say a few 
wor,ls on the destruction of ancient works of 
art. During the latter part of the reign of 
Constantine many statues of the gods were 
de.strnycd, and not long after his time a sys- 
tematic destruction began, which under Theo- 
dosius spread to all parts of the empire. The 
spirit of destruction, however, was not di- 
rected against w orks of art in general and as 
such, but only against the pagan idols. The 
opinion, tinrefoic, which is entertained by 
some, that the losses we have sustained in 
Avorks of ancient ai t, are mainly attributable 
to the introduction of Christianity, is too 
SMCcping and general. Of the same cha- 
racter is another opinion, according to which 
tlu hnal decay of ancient art was a consequence 
ol the spiritual nature of the new religion. 
The coincidence of the general introduction 
of Christianity with the decay oi the arts is 
merely accidental. That the early Christians 
did not despise the arts as such, is clear from 
several facts. We know that they erected 
statues to their martyrs, of which we have a 
specimen in that of St. Hippolytus in the 
Vatican library. The numerous works, lastly, 
Avhich have been found in the Christian cata- 
combs at Rome, might alone he a sufficient 
proof that the early Christians were not hos- 
tile towards the represehtation of the heroes 
of their religion in works of art. In fact, 
Christianity during the middle ages became 
as much the mother of the arts of modem 
times, as the religion of Greece was the mo- 
ther of ancient art. Another very general 
and yet incorrect notion is, that the northern 
barbarians after the conquest of Romo inten- 
tionally destroyed works of art. This opinion 
is not supported by any of the contemporary 
historians, nor is it at all probable. The bar- 
barians were only anxious to carry with 
them tbe most precious treasures in order to 
enrich themselves ; a statue must have been 
an object of indifference to them. What pe- 
rished, perished naturally by the circum- 
stances and calamities of the times. In times 
of need bronze statues were melted down and 
the material used for other purposes ; marble 
statues were frequently broken to ^lieccs and 
used for building materials. If we consider 
2 A 
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the hiatory of Rome during the centuries 
after tlte conquest of Italy by the Germans, 
70 have erery reason to wonder that so 
many apeoimena of ancient art have come 
down to our times. The greatest destruction, 
at one time, of ancient works of art is sup- 
posed to have occurred at the taking of Con- 
stantinople, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Among the few works saved from 
thi^ devastation are the celebrated bronze 
horses which now decorate the exterior of 
St. Mark’s chnrch at Venice. They have 
been ascribed, but without sufficient au- 
thority, to Lysippus. 

STILUS or STILUS is in all probability 
the same word with the Greek erruAos, and 
conveys the general idea of an object taper- 
ing like an architectural column. It signi- 
fies, (1) An iron instrument, resembling a 
pencil in size and shape, used for writing 
upon waxed tablets. At one end it was 
sharpened to a point for scratching the 
characters upon the wax, while the other 
end, being flat and circular, served to render 
the surface of the tablets smooth again, and 
so to obliterate what had been written. 



'Stiltu. (Mowo Borbonioo, vol. vi. tav. as.) 


Thus, esrtcre ttilum means to eraoe^ and 
henss 4o tcorreet. The stylus was also termed 
ffraphiumt and the case in which it was kept 
^(S) A sharp stake or spike 
placed tn pitfalla before an entrenchment, 
to emhanass the progress of an attacking 
enemy. ^ ^ 

STIPENDIAR.il. The etipendiariae urhes 
of the Boznan provinces were so denominated, 
as being sub[)ect to the payment of a fixed 
moneyf-iribute,. ti^ohdium, in. contradistinc- 
tion to the vectigales, who paid a certain 
portion as a tenth or twentieth of the pro- 
duce of their lands, their cattle, or customs. 
The word oHpmdium was used to signify the 
tribute paid, aa it was originally imposed for 
and afterwards appropriated to the purpose 
of famishing the Roman soldiers with pay. 
Tbe nonditfen of the nrbes stipendloriae Is 


generally thought to have been mere honour- 
able than that of the vectigales, but the dis- 
tinction between the two terms was not 
always observed. The word stipendiarius is 
also applied to a person who receives a fixed 
Balary_or pay, as a stipendiarius miles. 

STIPENDIuM, a pension or pay, from 
stipem and pendo^ because before silver was 
coinpd at Rome the copper money in use was 
paid by weight and not by tale. According 
to Livy, the practice of giving pay to the 
Roman soldiers was not introduced till b.c. 
405, on the occasion of the taking of Tarra- 
cina or Anxur. It is probable, however, that 
they received pay before this time, but, since 
it was not paid regularly, its first institution 
was referred to this year. In b.o. 403 a 
certain amount of pay was assigned to the 
knights also, or Equitkb, p. 156, b. This, 
however, had reference to the citizens who 
possessed an equestrian fortune, but had no 
horse {equus puhUcus) assigned to them by 
the state, for it had always been customary 
for the knights of the 18 centuries to receive 
pay out of the common treasury, in the shapo 
of an allowance for the purchase of a horse, 
and a yearly pension of 2000 asses for its 
keep. [Azs £qv£btb.e ; Aes IIobbeaaivm.] 
In the time of the republic the pay of a 
legionary soldier amounted to two oboli, or 
3^ asses ; a centurion received double, and 
an cques or horseman triple. Polybius states 
that foot soldiers also received in com every 
month an allowance {demmstm) of § of an 
Attic medinmuB, or about 2 bushels of wheat : 
the horsemen 7 modimnl of barley and 2 o« 
wheat. The infantry of the allies received 
the some allowance os the Roman : the horse- 
men medimni of wheat and 5 of barley. 
But there was this difference, that the idlicd 
forces received their allowances as a gra- 
tuity ; the Roman soldiers, on the contrary, 
hod deducted from their pay the money value 
of whatever they received in com, armour, 
or clothes. There was indeed a law passed 
by C. Gracchus, which provided that besides 
their pay the soldiers should receive from 
the treasury an allowance for clbthes; but 
this law seems cither to have been repealed 
or to have fallen into disuse. The pay was 
doubled for the legionaries by Julhu Caesar 
before the civil war. He also gave them 
com whenever he had the mean^ without 
any restrictions. Under Augustus It Appeatv 
to have been raised to 10 asses a day (three 
times the original sum). It was still frir« 
iher increased by Domitian. The praetorian 
cohorts received twice as much As th.« 
legionaries. 

6T5LA, a female dress worn over the 
tunic; ttoune as Jaeir ns the tanUm orifoett 
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»nd wan fastened round the body by a girdle, 
leaving above the breast broad folds. The 
tunic did not reach much below the knee, 
but the essential distinction between the tunic 
and stpla seems to have been that the latter 
olways had an instita or flounce sewed to 
the bottom and reaching to the instep. Over 
the stola the palla or pallium was wenm 
[Pallzvm], as we see in the cut annexed. 
The stola was the characteristic dress of the 
Roman matrons, as the toga was of the 
Roman men. lienee the meretrices were 
not allowed to wear it, but only a dark- 
coloured toga ; and accordingly Horace speaks 
of the matrona in contradistinction to the 
togata. For the same reason, women who 
had been divorced from their husbands on 
account of adultery, were not allowed to wear 
the stola, but only the toga. 



Stola, fcmals drm. (Miweo Borbonico, vol. ili. tav. 870 

STRAT£0HS (oTpanryiJs), general. This 
oflice and title seems to have been more 
especially peculiar to the democratio states 
of ancient Greece : we read of them, for ! 
instance, at Athens, Tarentum, Syracuse, 
Argos, and Thuril ; and when the tyrants of 
the Ionian cities in Asia Minor were deposed i 
by Aristagoras, he established strategi in | 
their room, to act as chief magistrates. The 
strategi at Athens were instituted after the 
remodelling of the constitution by Clisthenes, 
to discharge the duties which had in former 
times been performed either by the king or 
the archon polemarchus. They were ten in 
number, one for each of the ten tribes, and 
chosen by the suflEragos (xstporovta) of the 
people. Before entering on their duties they 
were required to submit to a dooimetgiaj or 
examination of their character ; and no one 
was eligible to tbe office unless he had legiti 
mate ohildien, az&d was possessed of landed 


property in Atuca. They were, as their name 
denotes, entrusted with the command on mili- 
tary expeditions, with the superintendence of 
all warlike preparations, and with tbe regu- 
lation of all matters In any way connected 
with the war department of the state. They 
levied and enlisted the soldiers, either per- 
sonally or with the assistance of the taxiarchs. 
They were entrusted with the collection and 
management of the property taxes (elcn^opaii) 
raised for the purposes of war ; and also pi c- 
sided o\*er the courts of justice in which any 
disputes connected with this subject or the 
trierarchy were decided. They nominated 
from year to year persons to serve as 
trierarchs. They had the power of con- 
vening extraordinary assemblies of the people 
in cases of emergency. But their most im- 
portant trust was the command in war, and 
it depended upon oircumstanccs to how many 
of the number it was given. At Marathon 
all the ten were present, and the chief com- 
mand came to each of them in turn. The 
archon polemarchus also was there associated 
with them, and, according to the ancient 
custom, his vote in a council of war was 
equal to that of any of the generals. Usually, 
however, three only were sent out; one of 
these (rptro? auros) was considered as the 
commandcr-in-chich but his colleagues had 
an equal voice in a council of war. The 
military chiefs of the Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues were also called strategi. The 
Achaean strategi had the power of convening 
a general assembly of tho league on extra- 
ordinary occasions. Greek writers on Ro- 
man affairs give the name of strategi to tho 
praetors. 

STRENA, a present given on a festive 
day, and for the sake of good omen. It was 
ehiefly applied to a new year’s gift, to a 
! present made on tho calends of January. In 
accordance with a senatusconsultum, new 
year’s gifts had to be presented to Augustus 
in the Capitol, even when he was absent. 

STRIGIL. [Balmbum.] 

STROFHIUM (ratviaf raivCSioVf iir6Betr* 
joof), a girdle or belt worn by women roiThd 
the breast and over the inner tunic or che- 
mise. It appears to have been usuaUy made 
of leather. 

STUPRUM. [ADtJtTEWUM.] 

BUBSIGNANI, privileged soldtors in tiio 
time of the empire, who feught under a 
standard by themselves, and did not fom 
part of the legion. They seem to have been 
the same as the vexUlarii. 

SUFFRAgia sex. [Eaunxs.] 

BUFFBAGIUM, a vote. At Athens tho 
muting in the popular assemblieat^ and the 
courts of justice was either by show of hands 
2 A 2 
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(xeipoToi-ia) 01 by ballot CVrij<^os). llcspcctiiig 
the mode of voting at Borne, see Comxtia, p. 
107, and Leges Tabellaeiae. 

SUGGESTUS, means in general any ele- 
vated place made of materials heaped up 
{aub and gero)^ and is specially applied : (1) 
To the stage or pulpit from which the orators 
addressed the people in the comitia. [Ros- 
tra.] — (2) To the elevation from which a 
general addressed the soldiers. — ( 3 ) To the 
elevated seat from which the emperor beheld 
the public games, also called cuhiculum, 
[CUDICULUM.j 

SUOVETAURILIA. [Sacrificium, p. 325; 
Lijstratio; and woodcut on p. 343.] 

SUPPARUM^ [Navis, p. 2G7, 5.] 

SUPPLICATIO, a solemn thanksgiving or 
supplication to the gods, decreed by the se- 
nate, when all the temples were opened, and 
the statues of the gods frequently placed in 
public upon couches {pulvtnaria)^ to which 
the people offered up their thanksgivings and 
prayers. [Lkctisternium.] A suppUcatio was 
decreed for two different reasons. 1. As a 
thanksgiving, when a great victory had been 
gained : it was usually decreed as soon as 
official intelligence of the victory had been 
received by a letter from the geneiul in com- 
mand. The number of days during which it 
was to last was proportioned to the impoit- 
ance of the victory. Sometimes it was decreed 
for only one day, but more commonly for 
three or five days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed in honour of Pompey 
at the conclusion of the war with Mithridates, 
and one of fifteen days after the victory over 
the Belgae by Caesar, an honour which had 
never been granted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently a supplicatio of twenty days was 
decreed after his conquest of Vercingetorix. 
A supplicatio was usually regarded as a pre- 
lude to a ti'iumph, but it was not always 
followed by one. This honour was conferred 
upon Cicero on account of his suppression of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, which had never 
been decreed to any one before in a civil ca- 
pacity {Jbogatus). — 2. A suppheatiof a solemn 
supplication and humiliation, was also decreed 
in times of public danger and distress, and on 
account of prodigies, to avert the anger of 
the gods. 

SYCO Pn ANTES C<n;#eo(^dvnis). At an early 
period in Attic history a law was made pro- 
hibiting the exportation of figs. Whether it 
wfas made in a time of deRrth, or through 
the foolish policy of preserving to the natives 
the most valuable of their productions, we 
cannot say. It appears, however, that the 
law continued in force long after the cause of 
its enactment, or the general belief of its 
Utility, ceased tc exist; and Attic fig- 


growers exported their fruit in spite of pro- 
hibitions and penalties. To inform against 
a man for so doing was considered harsh and 
vexatious ; as all people are apt to^ think that 
obsolete statutes may be infringed with im- 
punity. Hence the term avKo^vnlv^ which 
originally signified to lay an information 
against another for exporting figsy came to 
bo applied to all ill-natured, malicious, ground- 
less, and vexatious accusations. Sycophantea 
in the time of Aristophanes and Demosthenes 
designated a person of a peculiar class, not 
capable of being described by any single word 
in our language, but well understood and 
appreciated by an Athenian. He had not 
much in common with our aycophanty but 
was a happy compound of the common bar- 
rator y informcTy pettifoggery busybody y rogue, 
liar, and slanderer » The Athenian law per- 
mitted any citizen (toi/ fiovhopevov) to give 
information against public offenders, and 
prosecute them in courts of justice. It was 
the pohey of the legislator to encourage the 
detection of crime, and a rew'^ard (such as 
half the penalty) was frequently given to tho 
successful accuser. Such a power, with such 
a temptation, was likely to be abused, unless 
checked by the force of public opinion, or 
tho vigilance of the judicial tribunals. Un- 
fortunately, the character of the Athenian 
democracy and the temper of the judges 
furnished additional incentives to the in- 
former. Eminent statesmen, orators, ge- 
nerals, magistrates, and all persons of wealth 
and influence were regarded with jealousy 
by the people. The more causes ran.e into 
court, the more fees accrued to the judges, 
and fines and confiscations enriched the 
public treasury. The prosecutor therefore in 
public causes, as well as the plaintiff in civil, 
was looked on with a more favourable eye 
than tho defendant, and the chances of suc- 
cess made the employment a lucrative one. 
It was not always necessary to go to trial, 
or even to commence legal proceedings. 
The timid defendant was glad to compromise 
the cause, and the conscious delinquent to 
avert the threat of a prosecution, by paying 
a sum of money to his opponent. Thriving 
informers found it not very difficult to pro- 
cure witnesses, and the profits were divided 
between them. 

SYLAE ((riJXai). When a Greek state, or 
any of its members, had received an injury or 
insult from some other state or some of its 
members, and the former was unwilling, or 
not in a condition, to declare open war, it 
was not unusual to give a commission, or 
gi'ant public authority to individuals to make 
reprisals. This was called xn/Kas* or onlAo, 
di86vai. This ancient practice may be com- 
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pared with the modern one of granting letters 
of marque and reprisal. 

SYLLOGEIS ((TvAAoveis), usually called 
SvAAoyei; tov or the Collectors of the 

People, were special commissioners at Athens, 
who made out a list of the property of the 
oligarchs previously to its confiscation. 

SYMBOLAEON, SYNALLAGMA. SYN- 
TIIECE ((TV/u.jSdAoioi', trvvdWayfia, trvvOijKrf)t 
are ords used to signify a contract, but 
are di >iiguishablc from one another. XvfJL- 
fi6K(uov is used of contracts and bargains 
between private jHjrsons, and peculiarly of 
loans of money. Thus, aviLfiaKelv eU at'fipd- 
iroSov is, to lend upon the security of a slave. 
"StwAWayfia signifies any matter negotiated 
or transacted between two or more persons, 
whether a contract or anything else. Suj'- 
is used of more solemn and important 
contracts, not only of those made between 
private individuals, but also of treaties and 
conventions between kings and states. 

SYMPOSIUM (<ru/itrd<nov, comissatio, eon- 
vivium)y a drinking-party. The symposium 
must be distinguished from the deipnon (Seiir 
I'ov), for though drinking almost always fol- 
lowed a dinner-party, yet the former was 
regarded as entirely distinct from the latter, 
was regulated by different customs, and fre- 
quently received the addition of many guests, 
who were not present at the dinner. For 
the Greeks did not usually diink at their 
dinner, and it was not till the conclusion of 
the meal that wine was introduced. Sym- 
posia were very frequent at Athens. Their 
enjoyment was heightened by agreeable con- 
versation, by the introduction of music and 
dancing, and by games and amusements of 
various kinds : sometimes, too, philosophical 
subjects were discussed at them. The sym- 
posia of Plato and Xenophon give us a lively 
idea of such entertainments at Athens. The 
name itself shows, that the enjoyment of 


drinking was the main object of the sym- 
posia : wine from the juice of the grape (oZwi 
d^ir^ivof) was the only drink partaken of by 
the Greeks, with the exception of -water. 
The wine was almost invariably mixed with 
water, and to drink it unmixed (axparov) was 
considered a characteristic of barbarians. 
The mixture was made in a large vessel 
ealled the Cratkk, from which it was con- 
veyed into the drinking-cups. The guests at 
a symposium reclined on couches, and were 
crowned with garlands of flowers. A master 
of the revels (apxwr iroa-eusy avpiroa-iapxo^t 
or fiatriKevi) was usually chosen to conduct 
the symposium, whose commands the whole 
company had to obey, and who regulated the 
whole order of the entertainment, proposed 
the amusements, &c. The same practice 
prevailed among the Romans, and their sym- 
posiarch was called Magistert or Bex Con- 
vivti, or the Arbiter Itibendi, The choice 
was generally determined by the throwing of 
astragali or tall. The proportion in which 
the wine and water were mixed was fixed by 
him, and also how much each of the com- 
pany was to drink, for it was not usually 
left to the option of each of the company to 
drink as much or as Little as he pleased. 
The cups were always carried round from 
right to left (en-l and the same order 

was observed in the conversation, and in 
everything that took place in the entertain- 
ment. The company frequently drank to the 
health of one another, and each did it espe- 
cially to the one to whom he handed tho 
bame cup. Eespecting the games and amuse- 
ments by which the symposia were enlivened, 
it is unnecessary to say much here, as most 
of them are described in separate articles in 
this work. Enigmas or riddles (oiviy/aaTo 
or ypi^oi) were among the most usual and 
favourite modes of diversion. Each of the 
company proposed one in turn to his right- 
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liand neii^hbour ; if he solved it, be w'os re- 
‘warded with a crown, a garland, a cake, or 
something of a similar kind, and sometimes 
with a kiss ; if he failed, he had to drink o 
cup of unmixed wine, or of wine mixed with 
salt water, at one draught. The cottabos 
was also another favourite game at symposia, 
and was played at in various ways. [Cot- 
tabus.] Representations of symposia are 
very common on ancient vases. Two guests 
usually reclined on each couch (kXi'm}), as 
is explained on p. 95, but sometimes there 
were five persons on one couch. A drinking- 
party among the Romans was sometimes 
called eonvivium^ but the word oomiaaatio 
more nearly corresponds to the Greek sym- 
posium. [CoKissATzo.] The Romans, how- 
ever, usually drank during their dinner 
(eosna), which they frequently prolonged 
dnring many hours, in the later times of the 
republic and under the empire. Their cus- 
toms connected with drinking differed little 
ftom those of the Greeks, and have been in- 
eidentallv noticed above. 

STNDICUS (<Tvi/SiKos), an advocate^ is fre- 
quently used as synonymous with the word 
synegortu (ounjyopos), to denote any one who 
pleads the cause of another, whether in a 
eourt of justico or elsewhere, but was pecu- 
liarly applied to those orators who were sent 
by the state to plead the cause of their coun- 
tr 3 'mcn before a foreign tribunal. Aeschines, 
for example, was appointed to plead before 
the Amphictyonic council on the subject of 
the Delian temple ; but a certain discovery 
having been made, not very creditable to his 
patriotism, the court of Arciopagus took upon 
themselves to remove him, and appoint Hype- 
rides in his stead. There were other ayndici^ 
who acted rather as magistrates or judges 
than as advocates, though they probably 
derived their name from the circumstance of 
their being appointed to protect the interests 
of the state. These were extraordinary func- 
tionaries, created Arom time to time to exer- 
cise a jurisdiction in disputes concerning 
confiscated property. 

S'S’NEDRI (onii'cApoi), a name given to the 
members of any council, or any body of men 
who sat tog^ether to consult or deliberate. 
The congress of Greeks at Salamis is called 
wviBpwv, Frequent reference is made to the 
general assembly of the Greeks, rb tS>v 
T.Wijvuv ow&ptov, at Corinth, Thermopylae, 
or elsewhere. The congres^^ of the states 
belonging to the new Athenian alliance, 
form^ after b. c. 377, was called ovvrfSpiov, 
and the deputies <rv»'c8poi, knd the sums fur- 
nished by the allies cuvrdfeiv, in order to 
a^*oid the old and hatefhl name of 0dpov or 
tribute. The name of avv&pi.ov was ^ven at 


Athens to any magisterial or official body, as 
to the court of Arciopagus, or to the place 
where they transacted business, their board 
or council-room. 

S'S’NEGORUS (ovnJvopo?). In causes of 
importance, wherein the state was materially 
interested, more especially in those which 
were brought before the court upon an ei<r<ry 
yeAm, it was usual to appoint public advo- 
cates (called icrvnTYopot, ovvBikoi, or Kan^yopoi) 
to manage the prosecution. In ordinary oases 
however the accuser or prosecutor (lea-nTyo- 
pos) was a distinct person fiom the <n/tnJyopos, 
who acted only as auxiliary to him. It 
might be, indeed, that the oviAijyopo^ per- 
formed the most important part at the trial, 
or it might bo that he performed a subordi- 
nate part, making only a short speech in 
support of the prosecution, which was called 
eiriAoyo?, But howeror this might be, he 
was in point of law an auxiliary only, and 
was neither entitled to a share of the reward 
(if any) given by the law to a succcssftil ac- 
cuser, nor liable, on the other band, to a 
penalty of a thousand drachms, or the arLfiCa. 
consequent upon a failure to get a fifth part 
of the votes. The fee of a drachm (rb avinj- 
yopiKSv) mentioned by Aristophanes was 
probably the sum paid to the public advocate 
whenever he was employed on behalf of the 
state. There appears to have been (at Icost 
at one period) a regular appointment of avwj- 
yopot, ten in number. For what purpose 
they were appointed, is a matter about which 
we have no certain Information : but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that these trn o-vvir 
yopoi were no other than the public advocates 
who were employed to conduct state prose- 
cutions. 

SYNGRArnS (<ruyypa<W), signifies awrlU 
ten contract : whereas owSiJioj and trv/ifio- 
Aaiov do not necessarily import that the 
contract is in writing ; and bg-oKoyCa is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal agreement. At 
Athens important contracts were usually re- 
duced to writing ; such as leases (/awr^ioaeis), 
loans of money, and all executory agree- 
ments, where certain conditions were to be 
performed. The whole was contained in a 
little tablet of wax or wood (^i/SAibv or ypa/i- 
ttartiov, sometimes double, bCmvxov)^ which 
was sealed, and deposited with some third 
person, mutually agreed on between the 
parties. 

StNOIld A (ovvoiKia). — ( 1 ) A festival cele- 
brated every year at Athens on the 16th of 
Hecatomboeon in honour of Athena. It was 
believed to have been instituted by Theseus 
to commemorate the concentration of the 
government of the various towns of Attica 
at Athens. — (2) A house adapted to hold 
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several families, a lodging-house, tnsufa, as 
the Eomaiis would say. The lodging-houses 
were lot mostly to foreigners who came to 
Athens on business, and especially to the 
fuiroiKOL^ whom the law did not allow to 
acquire real property, and who therefore 
could not purchase houses of their own. The 
rent was commonly paid by the month. 
Lodging-houses were frequently taken on 
speculation by persons called vcid«\7jpot or 
<rrad/uu}vxo(, who made a profit by underletting 
them. 

SYNTHESIS, a garment ftfequently worn 
at dinner, and sometimes also on other occa- 
sions. As it was inconvenient to wear the 
toga at table, on account of its many folds, it 
was customary to have dresses especially ap- 
propriated to this purpose, called vestes coe- 
natAriacy or coenatoria^ aecuhitoriay or syntht- 
ees. The synthesis appears to have been a 
kind of tunic, an indumentum rather than an 
amictus. [AMicrtrs.] That it was, howc^cr, 
an easy and comfortable kind of dress, as we 
should say, seems to be evident from its use 
at table above mentioned, and also from its 
oeing worn by all classes at the Satuiina- 
LiA, a season of universal relaxation and 
enjoyment. Moic than this respecting its 
form we cannot say ; it was usually dyed 
with some colour, and was not white, like the 
toga. 

SYBINX (oruptyf), the Pan’s pipe, or Pan- 
dean pipe, was the appropriate musical instru- 
ment of the Arcadian and other Grecian 
shepherds, and was regarded by them as the 
in''^ention of Pan, their tutelary god. When 
the Boraan poets had occasion to mention it, 
they called it fistula. It was formed in 
general of seven hollow stems of cane or 
reed, fitted together by means of wax, having 
been previously cut to the proper lengths, 
and adjusted so as to form an octave; but 



sometimes nine were admitted, giving dn 
equal number of notes. A syriiut of eight 
reeds is represented on p. 278. 

STBMA (mfpfia), which properly menUi 
that Which is drawn or dragged (fi^om oilpw), 
is applied to a dicss with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress word 
by the tragic actors, which had a train to It 
trailing upon the ground. Hcncc we find 
syrma used metaphorically for tragedy itself. 

SYSSITIA (trva-a-iTia). The custom of 
taking the principal meal of the day in 
public prevailed extensively amongst the 
Greeks from very early ages, but more par- 
ticularly in Crete and at Sparta. The Cretan 
name for the syssitia was Andreia (avSpeta\ 
the singular of which is used to denote the 
building or public hall where they Wore 
given. This title affords of itself a sufflcidnt 
indication that they were confined to men 
and youths only. All the adult citizens par- 
took of the public meals amongst the Cretansi 
and were divided into companies or ** messes,” 
called hetaeriae (trcupfai), or sometimes an- 
dreia. The syssitia of the Cretans were 
distinguished by simplioity and temperance. 
They always sat at their tables, even in later 
times, when the custom of reclhning had been 
introduced at Sparta. In most of the Cretan 
cities, the expenses of the syssitia were de- 
frayed out of the revenues of the public 
lands, and the tribute paid by the perioeci, 
the money arising from w^hich was applied 
partly to the service of the gods, and partly 
to the mamtonanco of all the citizens, both 
male and female ; so that in this respect 
there might be no difference between the rich 
and the poor. The Spartan syssitia were in the 
main so similar to those of Crete, that one was 
said to be borrowed from the other. They dif- 
fered from the Cretan in the following respects. 
The expenses of the tables at Sparta were not 
defrayed out of the public revenues, but every 
head of a family was obliged to contribute a 
certain portion at his own cost and charge ; 
those who were not able to do so were excluded 
from the public tables. The guests were 
divided into companies, generally of fifteen 
persons each, and all vacancies were filled up 
by ballot, in which unanimous consent was 
indispensable for election. No persons, not 
even the kings, were excused from attend- 
ance at the public tables, except for some 
satisfactory reason, as when engaged In a 
saoriflee, or a <^ase, in which latter casfe the 
individual was required to send a present to 
his table. Each person was supplied with a 
oup of mixed wine, which was filled agair 
when required : but drinking to excess Was 
prohibited at Sparta as well as in Crete. 
The repast was of a plain and %imple oha- 
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raoter, and tho contribution of each member 
of a mess (^eiifriTs) was settled by law. The 
principal dish was the black broth (/u.Aa$ 
-with pork. Moreover, the entertain- 
ment was enlivened by cheerful conversation, 
though on public matters. Binging also was 
frequently introduced. The arrangements 
were under the superintendence of the po- 
lemarchs. 


rpABELLA, dim. of tXbULA, a billet or 
J. tablet, vdth which each citizen and judex 
voted in the comitia and courts of justice. 
For details sec^pp. 107, 236. 

TAbELLARIUS, a letter-carrier. As the 
Romans had no public post, they were obliged 
to employ special messengers, who were called 
tdbellariiy to convey their letters {tahellacy 
literae)y when they had not an opportunity 
of sending them otherwise. 

TABERNACULUM. [Templum.] 

TABLINUM. [Domus.] 

TAbI^LAE. This word properly means 
planks or boards, whence it is applied to 
several objects, as gaming-tables, pictures, 
but more especially to tablets used for writing. 
Generally, tabulae and tabellae signify waxen 
tablets (tabulae ceratae), which were thin 
pieces of wood, usually of an oblong shape, 
covered over with wax (cera). The wax was 
written on by means of the stilus. These 
tabulae were sometimes made of ivory and 
citron-wood, but generally of the wood of a 
more common tree, as the beech, dr, &c. The 
outer sides of the tablets consisted merely of 
the wood ; it was only tho inner sides that 
were covered over with wax. They were 
fastened together at the back by means of 
wires, which answered the purpose of hinges, 
so that they opened and shut like our books ; 
and to prevent the wax of one tablet rubbing 
against the wax of the other, there W'as a 
raised margin around each, as is clearly seen 
in the woodcut on p. 354. There were 
sometimes two, three, four, five, or even 
more, tablets fastened together in tb^ above- 
mentioned manner. Two such tablets were 
called dipiycha (fiiwruxa), which merely 
means “ twice-folded ” (from Tmia-o-w, “ to 
fold”), whence we have wtvktiov, or with 
the T omitted, wktCov. ^he Latin word pu~ 
gillareSf which is tho name frequently given 
to tablets covered with wax, ipay perhaps be 
connected with the same root, though it is 
usually derived from pugillusy because they 
were small enough to be held in the hand. 
Three tablets fastened together were called 
tHptyoha ; in the same way we also read of 
jgentnptyohof and of polyptycha or multiplioee 


(cerae). Tho pages of these tablets were 
frequently called by the name of cerae alone ; 
thus we read of prima ceroy altera ceroy 
“ first page,” “ second page.” In tablets 
containing important legal documents, espe- 
cially wills, the outer edges were pierced 
through with boles (foramina) y through 
which a triple thread (linum) was passed, 
and upon which a sesd was then placed. 
This was intended to guard against forgery, 
and if it was not done such documents were 
null and void. Waxen tablets were used 
among the Romans for almost every species 
of writing, where great length was not re- 
quired. Thus letters were frequently written 
upon them, which were secured by being 
fastened together with packthread and scaled 
with wax. Legal documents, and especially 
wills, were almost always -written on waxen 
tablets. Such tablets were also used for ac- 
counts, in which a person entered what he 
received and expended (tabulae or codex 
accepti et expensi)y whence novae tabulae 
mean an abolition of debts either wholly or 
in part. The tablets used in voting in the 
comitia and the courts of justice were also 
called tabulae, as well as tabcUae. [Tabella.] 

TAbULARII were notaries or account<)nt8, 
who are first mentioned under this name in 
the time of the empire. Public notaries, 
who had the charge of public documents, 
were also called tabularii. They were first 
established by M. Antoninus in the provinces, 
who ordained that the births of all children 
were to be announced to the tabularii within 
thir^ days from the birth. 

TABIILARIUM, a place where the public 
records (tabulae publicae) were kept. Those 
records were of various kinds, as for instance 
senutuseonsulta, tabulae censoriac, registers 
of births, deaths, of the names of those w'ho 
assumed the toga virilis, &c. There were 
varuxLs tubulariu at Rome, all of which were 
in tc oaplcB ; we find mention made of ta- 
bularia in tho temples of the Nymphs, of 
Lucina, of Juventus, of Libitina, of Ceres, 
and more especially in that of Saturn, which 
was also the public treasury. 

TAGUS (vayos), a leader or general, was 
more especially the name of the military 
lender of the Thessalians. He is sometimes 
called king (jBoo-iAevs). His command was of 
a military rather than of a civil nature, and 
he seems only to have been appointed when 
there was a war or one was apprehended. 
We do not know the extent of the power 
which the Tagus possessed constitutionally, 
nor the time for which he held the office ; 
probably neither was precisely fixed, and de« 
pebded on the circumstances of the timei 
and the character of the individual. 
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TALAKIa, small wings AxcmI to the ancles 
of Hermes and reckoned among his attri- 
butes (irdSiKa, In many works 

of ancient art they are represented growing 
from his ancles (sec cut, p. 63) ; but more 
frequently he is represented with sandals, 
which have wings fastened to them on each 
side over the ancles. 



Tulana. (From a Statue of llermn at Nuplts ) 


TALASSIO. [Mathimonium.] 
TALENTtJM IraXavrov) meant originally 
a balance [Libra], then the substance 
weighed, and lastly and commonly a certain 
weight, the talent. The Greek system of 
money, as well as the Boman [As], was 
founded on a reference to weight. A cer- 
tain weight of silver among the Greeks, as 
of copper among the Bomans, was used as a 
representative of a value, which was origin- 
ally and generally that of the metal itself. 
The talent tlierefore and its divisions are 
denominations of money as well as of weight. 
The Greek system of weights contained four 
principal denominations, w'hich, though dif- 


ferent in different times and places, and evoi 
at the same place for different suhstanccsi 
always bore the same relation to each other. 
These wore the talent {Td\avTOv\ which was 
the largest, then the mina (jara), the drachma 
(6paxiai?), and the obolus (6/3oAos). [See 
Tables.] The Attic and Acginetan were the 
two standards of money most in use in Greece. 
The Attic mina was 4Z. Is. 3d., and the talent 
243L 15s. The Aeginctan mina was 51. 14s. 7d.» 
and the talent 34 3L 15s. The Euboic talent 
was of nearly the same weight as the Attic. 
A much smaller talent was in use for gold. 
It was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
I oz. and 71 grs. It was called the ffold 
talenfy oi the Sicilian talonty from its being 
much used by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 
This is the talent always meant when the 
word occurs in Uomer. This small talent 
explains the use of the term ffroat talent 
{magnum talcntum)^ which we find in Latin 
authors, for the silver Attic talent was great 
in com))arison with this. But the use of the 
word by the Bomans is altogether very in- 
exact. Where talents are mentioned in the 
classical writers without any specification of 
the standard, we must generally understand 
the Attic. 

TALIO, from Talis, signifies an equivalent, 
but it is used only in the sense of a punish- 
ment or penalty the same in kind and degree 
as the miscliicf which the guilty person has 
done to the body of another. Talio, as a 
punishment, was a part of the Mosaic law. 

TAI4US (aerTpayaAov), a hucklc-bonc. The 
hucklc-boncH of sheep and goats were used 
to play with from the earliest times, princi- 
pally by women and children, occasionally by 
old men. To play at this game was some* 
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tlmos called irevraXiOC^ew, because five bones 
or other objects of a similar kind were em- 
ployed ; and this nuihber is retained among- 
ourselves. When the sides of the bone were 
marked with different values, the game Im'- 
■came one of chance. [Alea ; Tesshua.] The 
two ends were left blank, because the bone 
could not ii'Vt upon cither of them on account 
■of its curvature. The four remaining sides 
were marked with the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6 ; 
1 and 6 being on two opposite sides, and 
•3 and 4 on the other two opposite sides, 
^fhe Greek and Latin names of the numbers 
were as follows : — 1. Moraj, els, Kv<>yv, Xtos; 
Ion. Otvtj : UntOf Vulturius^ cams : 3. Tpias, 
Temio ; 4. Terpaii, Quaternio ; 6 . 'Efas, eftrijs, 
Kwos ; Senio. Two persons played together 
at this game, using four bones, which they 
threw up into the air, or emptied out of a 
dice-box, and observing the numbers on the 
^uppermost sides. The numbers on the four 
aides of the four bones admitted of thirty-five 
different combinations. The lowest throw 
of all was four aces (Jacere vultorios qua- 
tuor). But the value of a throw was not in 
all cases the sum of tbc four numbers turned 
up. The highest in value was that called 
Venus, or Jactus Venei'cus, in which the 
numbers cast up were all different, the sum 
of them being only fourteen. It was by ob- 
taining this throw that the king of the feast 
was appointed among the Homans [SvMro- 
sittm], and hence it was also called Basilicus. 
Certain other throws were called by particu- 
lar names, taken from gods, illustrious men 
and women, and heroes. Thus the throw, 
consisting of two aces and two trays, making 
•eight, which number, like the jactus Vene- 
reus, could be obtained only once, was de- 
nominated Stesichorus. 

TAMIAE (TOftiat), the treasurers of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Athena on the Acropolis, the treasures 
of which were under the guardianship of ten 
tatniae, who were chosen annually by lot 
from the class of pentacosiomedimni, and 
afterwards, when the distinction of classes 
had ceased to exist, from among the wealthi- 
est of Athenian citizens. The treasurers of 
the other gods were chosen in like manner ; 
but they, about the 00th Olympiad, were all 
united into one board, while those of Athena 
remained distinct. Their treasury, however, 
was transferred to the same place os that of 
Athena, viz., to the opisthodomus of the 
Parthenon, where were kept not only all the 
treasures belonging to the temples, but also 
the state treasure (oaia os contra- 

distinguishal from lepd), under the care of 
the treasurers of Athena. All the Ihnds of 


the state were considered as being in a man- 
ner consecrated to Athena ; while on the 
other hand the people reserved to themselves 
the right of making use of the sacred mo- 
nies, as well as the other property of the 
temples, if the safety of the state should re- 
quire it. Payments made to the temples 
wore received by the treasurers in the pre- 
sence of some members of the senate, just as 
public monies were by the Apodectae; and 
then the treasurers became responsible for 
their safe custody. — The treasurer of the 
revenue (rafiCat or e 7 ri/u,eAi}TT}? 
npoaoSov) was a more important personage 
than those last mentioned. He was not a 
mere keeper of monies, like them, nor a 
mere receiver, like the apodectae ; but a 
general paymaster, who received through the 
apodectae all money which 'was to be dis- 
bursed for the imrpofics of the administration 
(except the property-taxes, which were paid 
into the war-office, and the tiibute from the 
allies, which was paid to the hcllcnotamiae 
[IIeixunotamiae]), and then distributed it in 
such manner as he* was required to dO by the 
law ; the surplus (if any) he paid into the 
war-office or the theoric fund. As this per- 
son knew all the channels in which the 
public money had to flow, and exercised a 
general superintendence over the expendi- 
ture, he was competent to give advice to the 
people upon financial measures, with a view 
to improve the revenue, introduce economy, 
and prevent abuses ; he is sometimes called 
TOfiia^ SLOiicq(rt(o^, or 6 ewl rqs fiiooeij- 
<rea> 9 , and may be regarded as a sort of minis- 
ter of finance. He was elected by vote (x®‘Po- 
Toi/ia), and held his office for four years, but 
was capable of being re-elected. A law, 
however, was passed during the administra- 
tion of Lycurgus, the orator, prohibiting re- 
election ; so that Lycurgus, who is reported 
to have continued in office for twelve years, 
must have held it for the last eight years 
under fictitious names. The power of this 
officer was by no means free from control ; 
inasmuch as any individual was at liberty to 
propose financial measures, or institute crimi- 
nal proceedings for malversation or waste of 
the public funds ; and there was an avriypa- 
6 M)iioJ<recii 9 appointed to check the 
accounts of his superior. Anciently there 
were persons called Poristae (nopCarai), who 
appear to have assisted the tamiae in some 
part of their duties. The mone^ disbursed 
by the treasurer of the revenue was some- 
times paid directly to the various persons in 
the employ of the government, sometimes 
through subordinate pay offices. Many pub- 
lic functionaries had their own paymasters, 
Who were dependent on the treasurer of the 
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revenue, receiving tlicir funds fiom him, 
and then distributing them in their re- 
apective departments. Such were the rpivipo- 
TTOioi, TtixoiroioCf oAoTTOioi, raxftpoiroLoi, cTre/ie- 
Xriral vftopLup^ who received through their 
own tamiae such sums as they required from 
time to time for the prosecution of their 
works. The pa 3 'ment of the .judicial ices 
was made by the Colacretaa (KfajAoxprfrat), 
which, and the providing for the meals in 
the Prytancium, were the only duties that 
remained to them after the establishment of 
the apodectae by Cleisthenes. The tamiae 
of the sacred vessels (t^s llapaXov and 
SaAofiiit'tav) acted not only as treasurers, but 
as trierarchs, the expenses (amounting for 
the two ships together to about sixteen ta- 
lents) being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. Other trierarchs had 
their own private tamiae. — The war fund at 
Athens (independently of the tribute) was 
provided from two sources : first, the pro- 
perty-tax (elo^opd), and secondly, the sur- 
plus of the yearly revenue, which remained 
after defraying the expenses of the civil 
administration. Of the ten strategi, who 
were annually elected to preside over the 
war department, one was called orpanryb? 6 
«rpi ^ot#c»j<ivws, to whom the management 
of the war fund was entrusted. He had 
under him a treasurer, called the ra/xCa^ rS>v 
oTpariwriKwi', who gave out the pay of the 
troops, and defrayed all other expenses inci- 
dent to the service. So much of the surplus 
revenue as was not required for the pur- 
poses of war, was to be paid by the treasurer 
of the revenue into the theoric fund ; of 
which, after the archonship ot Euclidcs, 
special managers were created. [Theohica.] 
— Lastly, we have to notice the treasurers of 
the demi (Sriiuov rofiui), and those of the 
ti’ibes (<^uA«tfv Tojuiiat), who had the cate of 
the funds belonging to their respective com- 
munities, and performed duties analogous 
to those of the state treasurers. The demi, 
as well as the tribes, had their common lands, 
which were usually let to farm. The rents of 
these formed the principal part of their revenue. 

TAXIARCHI (ra^capxoi), military officers 
at Athena, next in rank to the strategi. 
They were ten in number, like the strategi, 
one for each tribe, and were elected by vote 
(xeipoTopia). In <ivar each commanded the 
infantry of his own tribe, and they were fre- 
quently called to assist the strategi with their 
adiace at the war-oouncil. In peace they 
assisted the strategi in levying and enlisting 
soldiers, and seem to have also assisted the ! 
strategi in the discharge of many of their] 
other duties. The taxlarchs were so called 
from their commanding tazeis (rdje&v), which 


were the principal divisions of the hoplitcs 
in the Athenian army. Each tribe (^vAif) 
formed a taxis. As there were ten tribes, 
there were consequently in a complete Athe- 
nian army ten taxeis^ but tbe number of men 
contained in each would of course vary ac- 
cording to the importance of the war. Among 
the other Greeks, the taxis was the name of 
a much smaller division of troops. The 
lochus (A6xo«) among the Athenians was a 
subdivision of the taxisy and the lochagi 
(Aox^yoO were probably appointed by the 
taxlarchs. 

TJEGULA dhn. itepa/iiV), a roofing- 

tile. Roofing-tiles were originally made, 
like bricks, of baked cl.iy (y^? onr^O- Byzes 
of Naxos first introduced tiles of marble 
about the year 620 n. c. A still more ex- 
pensive and magnificent method of roofing 
consisted in the use of tiles made of bronze 
and gilt. At Rome the houses were origin- 
ally roofed with shingles, and continued to 
be so down to the time of the w'ar with 
Pyrrhus, when tiles began to supersede the 
old roofing material. 

TKTCH5p 01I (rtixoTTotot), magistrates at 
Athens, whose business it was to build and 
keep in repair the public walls. They ap- 
pear to have been elected by vote (x^ipo- 
rovCa)y one from each tribe, and probably 
for a year. Funds were put at their dis- 
posal, for which they had their treasurer 
(rafiCas) dependent on the treasurer of the 
revenue. They were liable to render an 
account (ev0vnj) of their management of 
these funds, and also of their general con- 
duct, like other magistrates. This office 
has been invested with peculiar interest in 
modern times, on account of its having been 
held by Demosthenes, and its having given 
occasion to the famous prosecution of Ctesi- 
phon, who proposed that Demosthenes eliould 
receive the honour of a crown before he had 
rendered his account according to law. 

T£LA (toTos), a loom. Although weav- 
ing was among the Greeks and Romans a 
distinct trade, carried on by a separate clast* 
of persons (tnf>dpTai, textores and textrices. 
linteones)y yet every considerable domestic 
establishment, especially in the country, con- 
tained a loom, together with the whole appa- 
ratus necessary for the working of wool 
(fan(/So<Mm, raXiuria, raXaxrwvpyCa). [Cala- 
THVs.] These occupations were all supposed 
to be carried on under the protection of 
Athena or Mihefva, speciaHy denominated 
Ergatie (’Epyavii). When the farm or the 
palace was sufficiently large to admit of it, a 
portion of it called the histon (torwi^) or teas- 
trinum was devoted to this purpose. The 
work was there principally carriol on by 
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female slaves {qiiasillariae)y under the super- 
intendence of the mistress of the house. 
Every thing woven consists of two essential 
parts, the warp and the woof, called in Latin 
stamen and suhtegmen^ suhtemen, or trama; 
in Greek arrifMav and KpoKiq. The warp was 
called stamen in Latin (from stare) on ac- 
count of its erect posture in the loom. The 
corresponding Greek term and like- 

wise toTos, have evidently the same deriva- 
tion. For the same reason, the very first 
operation in weaving was to set up the loom 
^itrrbi^ trTrjaatrOai') ; and the web or cloth, 
before it was cut down or “ descended ” from 
the loom, was called vestis pendens or pen- 
dula iela^ because it hung from the trans- 
verse beam, or jugum. These particulars 
are all clearly exhibited in the picture of 
Circe’s loom given in the annexed cut. We 
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observe in the preceding woodcut, about the 
middle of the apparatus, a tran.<sver8e rod 
passing through the warp. A straight cane 
was well adapted to be so used, and its appli- 
cation is clearly expressed by Ovid in the 
words stamen secernit arundo. In plain 
weaving it was inserted between the threads 
of the warp so as to divide them into two 
portions, the threads on one side of the rod 
altemathig with those on the other side 
throughout the whole breadth of the warp. 
In a very aneient form of the loom there was 
a roller underneath the jugum, turned by a 
handle, and on which the web was wound as 
the work advanced. The threads of the warp, 
besides being separated by a transverse rod 
or plank, were divided into thirty or forty par- 
cels, to each of which a stone was suspended for 
the purpose of keeping the warp in a perpen- 
dicular position, and allowing the necessary 
play to the strokes of the spatha. "Whilst 
the comparatively coarse, strbng, and much- 
twisted thread designed for the warp was 
thus aiTanged in parallel lines, the woof re- 
mained upon the spindle [Fusus], forming a 
spoof, houhin, or pen (jri^vrf). This was cither 
conveyed |^rcugh the warp without any 
additional contrivance, or it was made to 


revolve in a shuttle [radius). This was 
made of box brought from the shores of the 
Euxinc, and was pointed at its extremities, 
that it might easily force its way through 
the warp. All that is effected by the shuttle 
is the conveyance of the woof across the 
warp. To keep every thread of the woof in its 
proper place, it is necessary that the threads 
of the warp should be decussated. This was 
done by the leashes, called in Latin licia^ in 
Gi eek g-iroL. By a leash m’C arc to under- 
si. md a thread having at one end a loop, 
through which a thread of the warp was 
passed, the other end being fastened to a 
Bti night rod called liciatorium^ and in Greek 
KtkVMv. The warp, having been divided by 
the arundo, as already mentioned, into two 
sets of threads, all those of the same set were 
passocl through the loops of the correspond- 
ing set of leashes, and all these leashes were 
fastened at their other end to the same 
wooden i od. At least one set of leashes was 
necct.'s.ir)^ to decussate the warp, even in the 
plainest and simplest weaving. The number 
of sc ts was increased according to the com- 
pb'xity of the pattern, which was called 
hdix or trilixy 6t/u.tTOs, rpt/u-tro?, or iroAv- 
fiiTos, according as the number was two, 
tliree, or more. The process of annexing 
the leashes to the warp was called ordiri fe- 
himy also lima ielae addercy or adnectere. It 
occupied two women at the same time, one 
ol whom took in regular succession each 
separate thread of the warp, and handed it 
over to the other [napa^epeiv, irapaSiBovaiy or 
irpotr<}Mopela6ai) ; the other, as she vecc ived 
each thread, passed it through the loop in 
proiier ordev ; an act which we call “ enter- 
ing,” in Greek 8id^ea0(u, Supposing the warp 
to have been thus adjusted, and the pen or 
the .shuttle to have been carried through it, it 
was then decussated by drawing forwards the 
proper rod, so as to carry one set of the threads 
of the warp across the rest, after which the 
woof was shot back again, and by the conti- 
nual repetition of this process the warp and 
woof were interlaced. Two stares were occa- 
sionally used to fix the rods in such a position 
as was most convenient to assist the weaver 
in drawing her woof across her warp. After 
the woof had been conveyed by the shuttle 
through the warp, it was driven sometimes 
downwards, as is represented in the woodcuty 
but more commonly upwards. Two different 
instruments were used in this part of the pro- 
cess. The simplest, and probably the most 
ancient, was in the form of a large woe den 
sword [spathUy mradij). The spatha was, how- 
ever, in a great degree superseded by the comb 
[pecteriy Kepsis'), the teeth of which were in- 
serted ^tween the threads of the warp, and 
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thUB made by a forcible impulse to drive the 
threads of the woof close together. — The lyre» 
the favourite musical instrument of the 
Greeks, was only known to the Romans as a 
foreign invention. Hence they appear to 
have described its parts by a comparison 
■wnth the loom, with which they were fami- 
liar, The terms and stamina vere 

transferred by an obvious resemblance from 
the latter to the former object ; and, although 
they adopted into their own language the 
Greek word plectrum^ they used the Latm 
pccten to denote tlie same thing, not because 
the instrument used in striking the lyre w as 
at all like a comb in shape and appear- 
ance, but because it was held in the right 
hand, and inserted between the stamina of 
the lyre, as the comb was between the sta- 
mina of the loom. 

TELaMONES. f ATnANTrs."! 

TELONES (rtAww]?), a fanner of the pub- 
lic taxes at Athens. The taxes were let by 
auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often took tliem in the name of one peison, 
who was culled or TeAwmpxTj?, and 

was their representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were required of the farmer for the pay- 
ment of his dues. The othce was liequcntly 
undertaken by resident aliens, (stizons not 
liking it, on account of the vexatious pro- 
ceedings to which it often led. The farmer 
was armed with considerable pow'ers : he 
carried with him his books, searched for con- 
traband or uncustomed goods, watched the 
haibour, markets, and other places, to pre- 
vent smuggling, or unlawful and clandestine 
sales ; brought a p7/as/5 (^aats) or other legal 
process against those whom he suspected of 
defrauding the revenue ; or even seized their 
persons on some occasions, and took them 
before the magistrate. To enable him to 
perform these duties, he was exempted from 
military service. Collectors icKXoyeU) were 
sometimes employed by the farmers ; but 
frequently the farmer and the collector were 
the same person. The taxes were let by the 
commissioners (n-wA^rat), acting under the 
authority of the senate. The payments were 
made by the farmer on stated prytaneias in 
the senate-house. There was usually one 
payment made in advance, irpoKara^oATj, and 
one or more afterwards, called ffpo<rieaTa/3Aijpitt. 
Upon any default of payment, the farmer 
became atimtis, if a citizen, and he was liable 
to be imprisoned at the discretion of the 
court, upon an information laid against him. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration of 
the ninth prytaneia, it was doubled ; and if 
not then paid, his property became forfeited 
to the state, and proceedings to conflscation 
might be taken forthwith. Upon this sub- 


ject, nee the speech of Demosthenes against 
Timocrates. 

TELOS (t«Ao?), a tax. The taxes imposed 
by the Athenians, and collected at home, were 
either ordinary or extraordinary. The former 
constituted a regular or permanent source of 
income ; the latter were only raised in time 
of war or other emergency. The ordinary 
taxes W'cre laid mostly upon properti/, and 
upon citizens indirectly^ in the shape of toll 
or customs ; though the resident aliens paid 
a poll-tax (called peroiKiovX for the liberty of 
residing at Athens under protection of the 
state. There w'as a duty of two per cent. 
(TTcmjitoo-T^), levied upon all exports and im- 
ports. An excise was paid on all sales in 
the market (called iirioviaX though we know 
not whut the amount was. Slave-owners 
paid a duty of three ohols for every slave they 
kept ; and slaves who had been emancipated 
paid the same. This was a very productive 
tax before the fortihcation of Dcceleia by the 
Lacedaemonians. The justice fees (irpyravtla^ 
TTCLpaaraxni, &e.) were a lucrative tax in time 
of peace. The extraordinary taxes were the 
property-tax, and the compulsory services 
called liturgies (AeiTovpYiai). Some of these 
last W'cre regular, and recurred annually ; 
the most impoitant, the trierarchiay was a 
war-bcrvicc, and iierformcd as occasion re- 
quired. As these services were all performed, 
w’holly or paitly, at the expense of the indi- 
vidual, they may bo regarded as a species of 
tax. [Eisphoha; Lti’iouuoia; Tiiiehakciiia.] 
The tribute (</>dpo5) p.iid by the allied states 
to the Athenians formed, in the flourishing 
period of the republic, a regular and most 
important source of revenue. In Olymp. 91 
2, the Athenians substituted for the tribute a 
duty of fave per cent. (ciKotmj) on all commo- 
dities exported or imported by the subject 
states, thinking to raise by this means a 
larger income than by direct taxation. This 
was terminated by the issue of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, though the tribute was after- 
wards revived, on more equitable principles, 
under the name of mivTufit. Other sources 
of revenue were derived by the Athenians 
from their mines and public lands, fines, and 
confiscations. The public demesne lands, 
whether pasture or arable, bouses or other 
buildings, were usually let by auction to pri- 
vate persons. The conditions of the lease 
wore engraven on stone. The rent was pay- 
able by prytaneias. These various sources of 
revenue produced, according to Aristophanes, 
an annual income of two thousand talents in 
the most flourishing period of Athenian em- 
pire. TtAttj/ signifies “ to settle, complete, or 
perfect,” and hence “ to settle ^n account,’* 
and generally “to pay.” Thus TeAoc comes 
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to mean any payment in tho nature of a tax 
or duty. The words arc connected with 
^ahUu in Germim, and the old sense of tale 
« in English, and the modern word loll. Though 
WAos may signify any payment in the nature 
of a tax or duty, it is more commonly used of 
the ordinary taxes, as customs, &c. ’lo-oreAeia 
sigmftes the right of being taxed on the some 
footing, and having other privileges, the same 
as the citizens ; a right sometimt s granted to 
resident aliens. ’ArcAeia signifies an exemption 
from taxes, or other duties and services ; an 
honour very rarely granted by the Athenians. 
As to the farming of the taxes, sec Telonks. 

TEMPLUM is the same word as the Greek 
Temenos (re/a«w)v, from tc/amw, to cut off) ; for 
templum was any place which was circum- j 
scribed and separated by the augurs from the 
rest of the land by a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the augurs 
arc liherare and effari, and hence a templum 
itself is a loom liberatm et effatus. A place 
thus set apart and hallowed by the augurs 
was always intended to serve religious pur> 
poses, but chiefly for taking the auguries. 
The place in the heavens within which the 
observations were to be made was likewise 
called templum, as it was marked out and 
separated from the rest by the staff of the 
augur. When tho augur had defined the 
templum within which he intended to make 
his observation's, he fixed his tent in it {taber^ 
naculum caper and this tent was likewise 
called templumj or, more accurately, templum 
minus. The place chosen for a templum was 
generally an eminence, and in the city it was 
the arXf where the fixing of a tent does not 
appear to have been necessary, because here 
a place called auguraculum was once for all 
consecrated for this purpose. Besides this 
meaning of the word templum in the language 
of the augurs, it also had that of a temple 
in the common acceptation. In this case, 
however, the sacred precinct within which a 
temple was built, was always a locus liberatus 
et effatue by the augurs, that is, a templum or 
a fanum ; the consecration was completed by 
the poutUfSf end not until inauguration and 
consecration had taken place, could sacra bo 
performed or meetings of the senate be held 
in it. It was necessary then for a temple to 
be sanctioned by the gods, whose will was 
ascertained by the augurs, and to he conse> 
crated or dedicated by the will of man (pon« 
tiffs.) Where the sanction of the gods had 
not been obtained, and where the mere act of 
man had consecrated a plsce to the gods, such 
a place was only a sacrum, saerarium, or 
sacellitm. The ceremony performed by the 
augurs was essential to a temple, as the con- 
aoaratian by* the pontifila took place also in 


otlicr sanctuaries which were not templa, but 
mere sacra or aedes sacrae. Thus the sanc- 
tuary of Vesta was not a templum, hut an 
aedes sacra, and the various curiae (Hostilia, 
Pompeia, Julia) required to be made templa 
by the augurs before senatusconsulta could be 
made in them. It is impossible to determine 
w ith ccilainty in what respects a templum 
diifcred from a dehibrum. — Temples appear to 
have existed in Greece from the earliest 
times. They were separated from the pro- 
fane land around them (tojto? ^c/3i}Aov or rd 
/3t/STjAa), because every one was allowed tc 
walk in the latter. This separation was in 
early times indicated by very simple means, 
Buc-h as a string or a rope. Subsequently, 
however, they were surrounded by more effi- 
cient fences, or even by a wall (epKos, *rept/3o- 
A 05 ). The whole space enclosed in such a 
nepifioXoi was called reperot, or sometimes 
iepoy ; and contained, besides the temple 
itself, other sacred bnildmgs, and sacred 
ground planted with groves, &c. Within 
the precincts of the sacred enclosure no 
dead were generally allowed to be buried, 
though there were some exceptions to this 
rule, and we have instances of persons being 
buried in or at least near certain temples. 
Tho religious laws of the island of Delos did 
not allow any corpses to be buried within the 
whole extent of the island, and when this 
law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and subse- 
quently the whole island by the Athenian 
people. The temple itself was called vn6t or 
»'<&>?, and at its entrance fonts (neptppcvrqpia) 
were generally placed, that those who Lulered 
the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacrifloea 
might first purify themselves. The act of 
consecration, by which a temple was dedi- 
cated to a god, was called tfipwo-iv. Tho cha- 
racter of the early Greek temples was dark 
and mysterious, for they had no windows, 
and they received light only through tho 
door, which was very large, or from lamps 
burning in them. Architecture in the con- 
struction of magnificent temples, however, 
made great progress even at an earlier lime 
than either painting or statuary, and long 
before the Persian wars wc hear of temples of 
extraordinary grandeur and beauty* All 
temples wero built either in an oblong or 
round form, and were mostly adorned with 
columns. Those of an oblong form had 
columns cither in the front alone, in the fore 
and back fronts, or on all the four sides. 
Respecting the original use of these porticoes 
see Ponricos. The friezes and metopes were 
adorned with various sculptures, and no ex-* 
pense was spared in embellishing tho abodes 
of the gods. The light, which was fonnerlgf 
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let in at tUe door, was now frequently let in 
froni above through an opening in the middle. 
Most of the great temples consisted of three 
parts : 1. the irpdi/oov or 7rpd5op.ov, the vesti- 
bule ; 2. the cella (i^aoc, ; and 3. the 

6iricrd<i8ofu>s. The cella was the must important 
part, as it was, properly speaking, the tem- 
ple or the habitation of the deity whose st^ttue 
it contained. In one and the same cella 
there wore sometimes the statues of two or 
more divinities, as in the Erechtheum at 
Athens, the statues of Poseidon, Hephaestus, 
and Butas. The statues always faced the en- 
trance, which was in the centre of the pro- 
btylus. The place where the statue stood was 
called c8os, and was surrounded by a balus- 
trade or railings. Some temples also had 
more than one cella, m which case the one 
was generally behind the other, as in the 
temple of Athena Polios nt Athens. In tem- 
ples where oracles were given, or where the 
worship was connected with mystertes, the 
cella was called oSutoi/, /o^opov, or avaicTopoi/, 
and to it only the priests and the initiated 
had access. The oiri<r06SofiQ<: -was a building 
which was sometimes attached to the back 
front of a temple, and served as a place in 
which the treasures of the temple were kept, 
and thus supplied the place of 6-q<ravpoi, 
which were attached to some temples. — Quad- 
rangular Temples were described by the fol- 
lowing terms, according to the number and 
arrangement of tlie columns on the fronts 
and sides. 1. ’Aoru^os, asiyle^ without any 
columns. 2. 'Ei' irapoo-Tdcri, in antis., with 
two columns in front between the antae. 3>. 
HpooTvAof, prostyle. With four columns in 
front. 4. ’Afuftiirp6<rTv\(K, amphiprostyle, with 
four columns at each end. 5. Hepifl-repo? or 
djuL^iKiuiv, peripteral, with columns at each 
end and along 'each side. C. Aiirrepo^, dip- 
teral, with two ranges of columns C'^repa.') aU 
roun^, the one within the other. 7. ■4r«v5o- 
fitirrepoc, pseudodipterod, with one r§nge only, 
but at the same distance from the walls of 
the cella as the outer range pf a fitirrepos. To 
these must he added a sort of sham invented 
by the Bamgn arobitects, namely : 8. 4r«y6o- 
irepurrepoc, psmdoperipteral, whore the sides 
had only half-columns (at the angles three- 
quarter oolumns), attached to the walls of the 
cella, the object being to have the cella large 
without ^ilarging the whole building, and 
yet ^0 keep up something of the splendour of 
a peripteral temple. I^ames were also ap- 
plied to the temples, as well as to the porti- 
ooee themselves, according to the number of 
oolumns in the portico at either end of the 
temple : namely* TSTpdawAov, tetraatyle, when 
there were four oolumns in front, efoorvAo?, 
hexast^ when there were six, ir-'darvkK, 


Oi.tastyle, when there were eight, fieicaon/kov, 
deoastyU, when there were ten. There were 
never more than ten columns in the end por- 
tico of a temple ; and when there were only* 
two, they wore always arranged in that pecu- 
liar form called in antis {iv irapao-rdcrt). The 
number of columns in the end porticoes was 
never uneven, hut the number along the 
sides of a temple was generally uneven. The 
number of the side columns varied : where 
the end portico was tetrastylc, there were 
never any columns at the sides, except false 
ones, attached to the walls : where it was 
hexastyle or octastylo, there were generally 
13 or 17 columns at the sides, counting in 
the corner columns : sometimes a hexastyle 
temple had only cloven columns on the sides. 
The last arrangement resulted from the rule 
adopted by the Koman architects, who counted 
by intcrcolumniations (the spaces between 
the columns) , and whose rule was to have twice 
as many iniercolumniations along the sides of 
the building as in front. The Greek architects 
on the contrary, counted by columns, and 
their rule was to have twice as many columne 
along the sides as in front, and one more, 
counting the corner columns in each case. 
Another set of terms, applied to temples and 
other buildings having porticoes, as well aa 
to the porticoes themselves, was derived from 
the distances between the columns as com- 
pared with the lower diameters of the co- 
lumns. They wero the following : — 1. Huic- 
votTTwkos, pycnusiyle, the distance between the 
columns a diameter of a column and half a 
diameter. 2. SworuAos, sy style, the distance 
between the columns two diameters of a 
column. 3. Evinvkot, eustyle, the distance 
between the columns two diameters and a 
quarter, except in the centre of the front and 
hack of the building, where each intercolum- 
niation {intercolumnium) was three diame- 
ters j called eustyle, because it was best 
adapted both for beauty and convenience. 4. 
AidoTvho^, diastyle, the intcrcolumniation, or 
distance between tiic columns, three dianie- 
ters. 5. ’Apiu6<m;Xos, araeostyle, the dis- 
tances excessive, eo that it was neces^ry to 
makA the epistyle (firtoTuAiov), or architrave,, 
not of stone, but of timber. These five kinds 
of intcrcolumniation arc illustrated by the 
following diagram. Independently o.* the 
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Immense treasures contained in many of the I 
Oreck temples, ■which ■were either utensils or 
ornaments, and of the tithes of spoils, &c., 
*the property of temples, from which they de- 
rived a regular income, consisted of lands 
(T€fie»T}), either fields, pastures, or forests. 
These lands were generally lot out to farm, 
unless they were, by some cuisc which laj-^ 
on them, prevented from being taken into 
cultivation. Respecting the persons en- 
trusted with the superintendence, keeping, 
cleaning, &c., see Aeditui. In the cailiest 
limes there appear to have been very few 
temples at Rome, and on many spots the 
worship of a certain divinity had been estab- 
lished from time immemorial, whiie we hear 
of the building of a temple for the same di- 
vinity at a comparatively late period. Thus 
the foundation of a temple to the old Italian 
divinity Saturnus, on the Capitoline, did not 
take place till b. c. 498. In the same manner, 
Quirinus and Mars had temples built to them 
at a late period. Jupiter also had no temple 
till the time of Ancus Martins, and the one 
then built "W'as certainly very insignificant. 
We may therefore suppose that the places of 
worship among the earliest Romans were in 
most cases simple altars or sacella. The 
Roman temples of later times wore con- 
structed in the Greek style. As regards the 
property of temples, it is stated that in early 
times lands were assigned to each temple, 
but these lands were probably intended for 
the maintenance of the priests alone. [Saceh- 
nos.] The supreme superintendence of the 
temples of Rome, and of all tilings connected 
with them, belonged to the college of pontiffs. 
Those persons who had the immediate care of 
the teniples were the Aktjitvi. 

TEPIDARIUM. [Baeneum, p. 56.] 

TERMINALIA, a festival in honour of the 
god Terminus, who presided over boundaries. 
His statuo was merely a stone or post stuck 
in the ground to distinguish between pro- 
perties. On the festival the two owners of 
adjacent property crowned the statue with 
garlands, and raised a rude altar, on which 
they offered up some corn, honeycombs, and 
wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a sucking-pig. 
They concluded with singing the praises of 
the god. The public festival in honour of 
this god was celebrated at the sixth mile- 
stone on the road towards Laurentum, doubt- 
less because this was originally the extent of 
the Roman territory in that direction. The 
festival of the Terminalia was celebrated on 
the 23rd of February, on the day before the 
Begifhukum. The Terminalia was cele- 
brated on tha last day of the old Roman 
year, whence some derive its name. We 
know that I'ebruary was the Libt month of the 


Roman year, and that when the intercalary 
month Merccdonius was added, the last five 
days of February were added to the interca- 
lary month, making the 23rd of February the 
last day of the year. 

TERUNCiUS. [As.] 

TESSERA (»cvj8os), a square or cube ; a 
die; a token. The dice used in games of 
chance were tesserae, small squares or cubes, 
and were commonly made of ivory, bone, or 
wood. They were numbered on all the sii- 
hides, like the dice still in use ; and in this 
respect as well as in their form they differed 
from the tali. [Talus.] Whilst four tali were 
used in playing, only three tesserae were an- 
ciently employed. Objects of the same ma- 
terials with dice, and either formed like 
them, or of an oblong shape, were used as 
tokens for different purposes. The tessera 
hospitalis was the token of mutual hospi- 
tality, and is spoken of under IIospitium. 
This token was probably in many cases of 
earthenware, having the head of Jupiter 
Hospitalis stamped upon it. Tesserae fru- 
mentariae and nummariae were tokens given 
at certain times by the Roman magistrates 
to the poor, in exchange for which they re- 
ceived a fixed amount of corn or money. 
From the application of this term to tokens 
of various kinds, it was transferred to the 
word used as a token among soldiers. This 
was the tessera militarise the uvvdrjfia of the 
Greeks. Before joining battle it was given 
out and passed through tho ranks, as a me- 
thod by which the soldiers might be able to 
distinguish friends from foes. 

TESTAMENTUM, a will. In order to be 
able to make a valid Roman will, tho Testa- 
tor must have the Tcstamentifactio, which 
term expresses the legal capacity to make a 
valid will. The testamentifactio was the pri- 
vilege only of Roman citizens who were pa- 
trcsiainilias. The following persons conse- 
quently bftd not the testamentifactio : those 
who were in the Potestas or Manus of an- 
other, or in Mancipli causa, os sons and 
daughters, wives In manu and slaves : La- 
tini Junioni, Dediticii ; Feregrini could not 
dispose of their property according to the 
form of a Roman will : an impubes could 
not dispose of his property by will even with 
the consent of his Tutor ; when a male ■wax 
fourteen years of age, he obtained the testa- 
mentifactio, and a female obtained the power^ 
subject to certain restraints, on the comple- 
tion of her twelfth year : muti, surdi, furiosi, 
and prodigi ** quibus lege bonis interdiotum 
cst ” had not the testamentifactio. In order 
to constitute a valid will, it was necessary 
that a heres should be instituted, which 
might be done in such terms as follow 
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TitiuB hercB esto, Titium heredem esse jubeo. 
[IlEaES (Roman.)] Originally there were 
two modes of making wills ; cither at Calata 
Comitia, which were appointed twice a year 
for that purpose ; or in procmetu^ that is, 
when a man was going to battle. A third 
mode of making wills was introduced, which 
was effected per aes et librain, -whence the 
name of Tostamentum per aos et libram. If 
a man had neither made his will at Calata 
Comitia nor In procinetu, and was in immi- 
nent danger of death, ho would mancipate 
{mancipio dabat) his Familiu, that is, his 
Patrimoiiium to a friend and would tell him 
what he wished to be given to each after his 
death. There seems to have been no rule of 
law that a testament must be written. The 
licrcs might cither be made by oral declara- 
tion {7iuncupatio) or by wiiting. Wiittcn 
wills however were the common form among 
the Romans at least in the later republican 
and in the imperial periods. They were 
written on tablets of wood or wax, whence 
the word “ cera ” is often used as equivalent 
to “ tabella and the expressions prnna, 
aecunda cera are equivalent to prima, secun- 
da pagina. The will must have been in 
some way so marked as to be recognized, and 
the practice of the witnesses {fntts) scaling 
and signing the will at last became common. 
It was necessary for the witnesses both to 
seal (siffnare), that is, to make a mark with 
a ring (annulus) or something else pn the 
wax and to add their names (ndsenhere). 
Wills were to be tied with a triple thread 
(linum) on the upper part of the maigin 
which was to be perforated at the middle 
part, and the wax was to be put over the 
thread and sealed. Tabulae which were pro- 
duced in any other way had no validity. 
A man might make several copies of his will, 
which was often done for the sake of caution. 
When sealed, it was deposited with some 
friend, or in a temple, or with the Vestal 
Virgins; and after the testator’s death it 
was opened (resignare) in due form. The 
witnesses or the major part were present, 
and after they had acknowledged their seals, 
the thread (linum) was broken and the -will 
was opened and read, and a copy was made ; 
the original was then sealed with the public 
seal and placed in the archium, whence a 
fresh copy might bo got, if the first copy 
should ever be lost. 

TESTIS, a -witness. — (1) Gbkek. [Mak- 
TvaiA.]-— ( 2 ) Roman, [Jusjurandum.] 

TESTODO a tortoise, was the 

name given to several other objects. — (1) To 
the Lyra, because it was sometimes made of 
a tortoise-shell. — (2) To an arched or vaulted 
roof. — (S) To a siiUtary machine moving 


upon wheels and roofed over, used in be- 
sieging cities, under which the soldiers 
worked in undermining the walls or otherwise^ 
destroying them. It was usually covered 
with raw hides, or other materials which 
could not easily bo set on fire. The batter- 
ing-ram [Anirs] was frequently placed under 
a testudo of this kind, -which was then called 
Testudo Arietaria.^(4:) The name of testudo 
was also applied to the covering made by a 
close body of soldiers who placed their shields 
over their heads to secure themselves against 
the daits of the enemy. The shields fitted so 



closely together as to present one unbi-olieu 
surface without any interstices between them, 
and were also so firm that men could walk 
upon them, and even horses and chariots be 
driven over them. A testudo was formed 
(tcstudinem.facere) cither in battle to- ward 
off the arrows and other missiles of the ene- 
my, or, which was more frequently the case, 
to form a protection to the soldiers when 
they advanced to the walls or gates of a town 
for the purpose of attacking them. Some- 
times the shields were disposed in such a 
way as to make the testudo slope. The sol- 
diers in the first line stood upright, those in 
the second stooped a little, and each line suc- 
cessively was a little lower than the prece- 
ding down to the last, where the soldiers 
rested on one knee. Such a disposition of 
the shields was called faatigatamtestudo, on 
account of their sloping lUm the roof of a 
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building. The advantages of this pian were 
obvious : the stones and missiles thrown upon 
the shields rolled off them like water from a 
roof; besides which, other soldiers frequently 
advanced upon them to attack the enemy up- 
on the walls. The Romans were accuhtomed 
to forln this kind of testudo, as an exercise, 
in the games of the circus. 

TETRARCIIES or TETRARCIIA (rerpip- 
Xi??). This word was originally used, according 
to its etymological meaning, to signify the go- 
vernor of the fourth part of a country (rerpop- 
Xwt or rerpofiopxia). Wc have an example 
in the ancient division of Thessaly into foui 
tetrarchies, which was revived by Philip. 
Each of the three Gallic tribes which settled 
in Galatia was divided into four tetrarchies, 
each ruled by a tetrai'ch. Some of the tribes 
of Syria were ruled by tetrarchs, and several 
of the princes of the house of Herod ruled in 
Palestine with this title. In the later period 
of the republic and under the empire, the 
Romans seem to have used the title (as also 
those of ethnarch and phylarch) to dc- 
Bignate those tributary princes who were 
not of sufficient importance to be culled 
kings. 

TETTARAKONTA, IIOI (ol Terropa- 
Kovra), the Forty ^ were certain officers chosen 
by lot, who made regular circuits through the 
demi of Attica, whence they are called fiwcaoTal 
Kark 5i}/biovf, to decide all cases of tuKia. and ra 
irepi rSiv fiiaCtaVi and also all other private 
causes, where the matter in dispute was not 
above the value of ten drachmae. Their 
number was originally thirty, but was in- 
creased to forty after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, and the restoration of the de- 
mocracy by Thrasybulus, in consequence, it 
is said, of the hatred of the Athenians to the 
number of thirty, 

THARGlCLlA (dapyijXia), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens on the 6th and 7 th of Thar- 
gelion, in honour of Apollo and Artemis. 
The real festival, or the Thargclia in a nar- 
rower sense of the word, appears to have 
taken place on the 7th; and on the pre- 
ceding day, the city of Athens or rather its 
inhabitants were purified. The manner in 
which this purification was effected is very 
extraordinary, and is certainly a remnant of 
very ancient rites, for two persons were put 
to death on that da5% and the one died on 
behalf of the men and the other on behalf of 
the women of Athens. The name by which 
these victims were designated was pharmaci 
<<^apfiaieof). It appears probable, however, 
that this sacrifice did not take place annually, 
but only in case of a heavy calamity having 
befallen t1(p city, such as the plague, a fa- 
mine, &c. The victuns appear to have been 


criminals sentenced to death. The second 
day of the thargelia was solemnized with a 
procession and an agon, which consisted of a 
cyclic chorus, performed by men at the expense 
of a choragus. The prize of the victor in 
this agon was a tripod, which he had to de- 
dicate in the temple of Apollo which had 
been built by Pisistralus. On this day it 
was customary for persons who were adopted 
into a family to be solemnly registered, and 
received into the genos and the phratria of 
the adoptive parents. This solemnity was 
the same as that of registering one’s own 
children .at the Apaturia. 

THEATRUM (dearpov), a theatre. The 
Athenians before the time of Aeschylus had 
only a wooden scaffolding on which their 
dramas were i)crformcd. Such a wooden 
theatre was only erected for the time of the 
Dionysiac festivals, and was afterwards pulled 
down. The first drama that Aeschylup brought 
upon the stage was performed upon such a 
wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as a sin- 
gular and ominous coincidence that on that 
occasion (500 b. c.) the scaffolding broke 
flown. To prevent the recurrence of such an 
accident, the building of a stone theatre was 
foitliwith commenced on the south-castcri. 
descent of the Acropolis, in the Lcnaca ; 
for it should be observed, that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built upon emi- 
nences, or on the sloping side of a hill. 
The new Athenian theatre was built on a 
very largo scale, and appears to have been 
constructed with great skill in repOrd to 
its acoustic and perspective arrangements. 
Subsequently theatres were erected in all 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, although 
Athens was the centre of the Greek drama, 
and the only place which produced great 
mosterworks in this department of literature. 
All the theatres, however, which were con- 
structed in Greece were probably built after 
the model of that of Athens, and, with slight 
deviations and modifications, they all re- 
sembled one another in the main points, us 
is seen in the numerous ruins of theatres in 
various parts of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Sicily. Tlic Attic theatre was, like all the 
Greek theatres, placed in such a manner that 
tho place for the spectators formed the upper 
or north-western, and the stage with all that 
belonged to it the south-eastern part, and 
between these two parts lay the orchestra. 
The annexed plan has been made from the 
remuins of Greek theatres still extant, and 
from a careful examination of the passages 
in ancient writers which describe the whole 
or pai*ts of a theatre. — 1. The place for the 
spectators was in a narrower senso of the 
word called theatrum. The seats for the 
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Rages were called Sia^ai/uLaTa, oi KaTarofiat, ^as Burrounded, and appeal b to liayc also 
l.at. prctecinciionest and when the concouiso contributed to inciease the acoustic effect, 
of people was very great in a theatre, many The entrances to the seats of the spectators 
persons might stand in them. Across the were partly underground, and led to the 
rows of benches ran stairs, by which pei sons lowest rows of benches, while the upper 
might ascend from the lowest to the highest, rows must have been accessible from above. 
But these stairs ran in straight lines only — 2. The orches/ra (_opxnorpa) was a circular 
fiom one praecinctio to another; and the lc'\cl space extending in front of the specta- 
Btairs in the next series of rows w'cre just tois, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
between the two stairs of the lower seiics of benches. But it was not a complete circle, 
benches. By this course of the stairs the one segment of it being appropriated to the 
scats weio divided into a number of com- stage. The oichestia was the place for the 
partments, resembling cones ftom which the chorus, where it performed its evolutions 
tops arc cut off ; hence they were termed and dances, for which purpose it was covered 
ic«oKffie«, and in Latin cunei. The whole of with boards. As the chorus was the clement 
the place for the spectators (Oiarpov^ was out of which the drama arose, so the or- 
aometimes designated by the name Kolkov, chestra was originally the most importoat 
Latin cavea, it being in most cases a real part of a theatre; It formed the centre 
excavation of the rock. Above the highest around which all the other parts of the 
row of benches there rose a covered portico building wore grouped. In the centre of 
(a), which of course far exceeded in height the circle of the orchestra was «he thynula 
the opposite buildings by which the stage that is, the altar of Bionysns (d), 
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which woR of course nearer to the stage than 
to the seats of the spectators, the distance 
from which was precisely the length of a 
radius of the circle. In a wider sense the 
orchestra also comprised the broad passages 
(n-dpofioi, c) on each side, between the pro- 
jecting wings of the ‘•tage and the seats of 
the spectators, through w hich the chorus en- 
tered the orchestra. The chorus generally 
arranged itself in the space between the 
thyniele and the stage. The thymele itself 
was of a square form, and was used lor 
yarious purposes, according to the nature of 
the different plays, such as a funeral monu- 
ment, an altar, &c. It was made of boards, 
and suriounded on all sides with steps. It 
thus stood ujion a raised platform, which 
was sometimes occupied by the leader of the 
chorus, tlie flute-player, and the rhabdophon. 
The orchestra as well as the theatrmn lay 
under the open shy ; a roof is nowhere men- 
tioned. — 3. The stage. Steps led from each 
side of the orchestra to the stage, and by 
them the chorus probably ascended the stage 
whenever it took a real part in the action 
itself. The back side of the stag<‘ was closed 
by a wall called the bccna {(TKr\vri), from 
which on each side a wing projected which 
was called the paraseemum (irapaa-Kijyiov). 
The whole depth of the stage was not very 
great, as it only comprised a segment of the 
circle of the orchestra. The w'hole space 
from the scena to the orchestra w’us termed 
the proscenium (Trpoo-fCTjeiov), and was what 
we should call the real stage. 'J’hat part of 
it which was nearest to the orchestra, and 
where the actors stood when they spoke, 
was the logeium (\oytioi/), aho called ocrihas 
(oKpi^av), in Latin pulpitum^ which was of 
course raised above the orchestra, and pro- 
bably on a level with the thymele. The 
scena was, as we have already stated, the 
wall which clbsed the stage {proscenium and 
logeium) from behind. It represented a suit- 
able background, or the locality in which the 
action was going on. Hcfore the play began 
it was covered with a curiam (Trapan-eVaa^pa, 
‘npotricvpuoVf avAaCai)^ Latin aulaea or siparium. 
When the play began this curtain wras let 
down, and was rolled up on a roller under- 
neath tho stage. The proscenium and lo- 
geium were never concealed from the spec- 
tators. As regards the scenery represented 
on the scena^ it was dilTeitent for tragedy, 
comedy, and the satyric drama, and for eaoh 
of these kinds of poetry the scenery must 
have been capable of various modifications, 
according to the character of each individual 
play ; at least that this was the case with the 
various trl^odies, is evident from the scenes 
Ascribed in the tragedies still extant. In 


the latter however the hack-ground (scena) 
in most cases represented the front of a 
palace with a door in the centre (f) which 
was culled the royal door. This palace 
generally consisted of two stories, and upon 
its flat roof there appears to have been some 
elevated place from which persons might 
observe what was going on at a distance. 
The palace presented on each side a pro- 
jecting wing, each of which had its separate 
entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of guests and visitors. 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes ahvays 
enteicd the stigc through tho middle or 
royal door, the iloutcragonistes and tritago- 
nistes through those on the right and left 
wings. In tiagcdies like the Prometheus, 
the Persians, Pliiloctetes, Oedipus in Co- 
lonus, and (Abers, tho back-ground did not 
repiesent a palace. There arc other pieces 
again in which the scena must have been 
changed in the course of the performance, as 
in the Ihiinenides of Aeschylus and the Ajax 
of Sophocles. The dramas of Euripides re- 
quired a great variety of scenery ; and if in 
addition to this we recollect that several 
jiicees w ere played m one day, it is manifest 
that the mechanical parts of stage pcrforni- 
ance, at least in the days of Euripides, must 
have been brought to great perfection. Tho 
scena in the satyric drama appears to have 
ahvays represented a woody district w’ith 
hills and grottos ; in comedy the scena repre- 
sented, at least in later times, the ^lonts of 
private dwellings or the habitations of slaves. 
The art of scene-painting must have been 
applied long before the time of Sophocles, 
although Aristotle ascribes its introduction 
to him, I’he whole of the cavea in the 
Attic theatre must have contained about 
50,000 spectators. The places for generals, 
the archons, x>i^icRts, foreign ambassadors, 
and other distinguished persons, were in the 
lowest rows of benches, and nearest to the 
orchestra, and they appear to have been 
sometimes covered with a sort of canopy. 
The rows of benches above these were occu- 
pied by the senate of 500, those next in 
succession by the ephebi, and the rest by 
the people of Athens. But it would seem 
that they did not sit indiscriminately, but 
that the better places were let at a higher 
price than the others, and that no one had a 
right to take a place for which he had not 
paid, Tho usual fee for a place was two 
ohols, which was subsequently given to the 
poorer classes by a law of Pericles. [Tiiko- 
RicA.] Women were allowed to be present 
during the performance of tragedies, but not 
of comedies. — The Romans must bave be- 
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come acquainted with the theatres of the stone theatres, as the introduction of Greek 
Italian Greeks at an caily period, whence customs and nianncis was less strongly 
they erected their own theatres in similar opposed in them than in the city of Rome 
positions upon the sides of hilK. This is itself. Wooden theatres, adorned with the 
still clear from the ruins of very ancient most profuse maRuiftccnce, v.pre erected at 
theatres at Tusculum and Faesulac. The Rome even during the last period of the 
Romans themselves, howe\cr, did not possess republic. In b. c. 55 Cn. Pompey built the 
a regular stone theatre until a very late first stone theatre at Rome, near the Cam- 
penod, and although dramatic representa- pus Martius. It w as of great beauty, and is 
tions were very popular in cailier times, it said to have been built after the model of 
appears that a wooden stage was erected that of Mytilcne ; it contained 40,000 spcc- 
when necessary, and was afterwards pulled tators. The construction of a Roman theatre 
down again, and the plays of Plautus and resembled, on the whole, that of a Gieck 
Terence were performed on such temporary one. The principal differences are, that 
scaffoldings. In tho mean while, many of the seats of the spectators, 'uliich rose in 
the neighbouring towns of Rome had their the form of an ampl itheatic around the 
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orchestra, did not form more than a somi- the different classes of Roman citizens : It 
eirclo ; and that tho whole of the oichcstra enacted that fourteen ordines of benches 
likewise formed only a semicircle, the dia- were to be assigned as seats to the equites. 
meter of which formed the front line of the Hence these quatuordccim ordines are some- 
stage. The Roman orchestra contained no times mentioned without any further addi- 
thymelc, and was not destined for a chorus, tion, as the honorary scats of the equites. 
but contained the seats for senators and They ^lere undoubtedly close behind the 
other distinguished persons, such as foreign seats of tho senators and magistrates, and 
ambassadors, which arc called primus stib- thus consisted of the rows of benches imme- 
eelliorum ordo. In b. c. 68 tho tribune L. diately behind the orchestra. 

Roscius Otho carried a law which regulated THENSAE or TENSAE, highly oma- 
fhe places in the theatre to be occupied by mented sacred vehicles, which, the solemu 
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pomp of the CirconsiaD games, conreyed the 
statues of certain deities with all their deco- 
rations to the pulvinaria, and after the 
sports were over bore them back to their 
shrines. We are ignorant of their precise 
form. We know that they were drawn by 
horses, and escorted {deducere) by the chief 
senators in robes of state, who, along with 
puerl patrimi [Patbimi], laid hold of the 
bridles and traces, or perhaps assisted to 
drag the carriage by means of thongs at- 
tached for the purpose (and hence the pro- 
posed derivation from tendo). So sacred 
was this duty eonsidcred, that Augustus, 
when labouring under sickness, deemed it 
necessary to accompany the tensae in a litter. 
If one of the horses knocked up, or the 
driver took the reins in his left hand, it was 
necessary to recommence the procession, and 
for one of the attendant boys to let go the 
thong, or to stumble, was profanation. The 
only gods distinctly named as carried in 
tensae are Jupiter and Minerva, though 
others appear to have had the same honour 
paid them. 

THEOpHANIA C^eo<f>dvia\ a festival cele- 
brated at Delphi, on the occasion of which 
the Delphians filled the huge silver crater 
which had been presented to the Dcli)hic god 
by Croesus. 

THEORIA. [Theom.] 

THEORICA (OenpiKd). Under this name 
at Athens were comprised the monies ex- 
pended on festivals, sacrifices, and public 
entertainments of various kinds ; and also 
monies distributed among the people in the 
shape of largesses from the state. There 
were, according to Xenophon, more festivals 
at Athens than in all the rest of Greece. At 
the most important of the public festivals, 
such as the Dionysia, Fanathenaea, Eleusinia, 
Thargelia, and some others, there were not 
only sacrifices, but processions, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, gymnastic contests, and games, 
celebrated with great splendour and at a 
great expense. A portion of the expense was 
defrayed by the individuals upon whom the 
burden of the liturgies devolved ; but a con- 
siderable, and perhaps the larger, part was 
defrayed by the public treasury. Demos- 
thenes complains, that more money was sj^ent 
on a sli^le Panathenaio or Dionysiao festival 
than on any military exp^ition. The re- 
ligions embassies to Delos and other places, 
and especially those to the Olympian, Ne- 
mean. Isthmian, and Pythian games, drew 
largely upon the public exchequer, though a 
part of the cost fell upon the wealthier 
oitizens who conducted them. The largesses 
distributed among the people had their ori- 
gta at an efrly period, and in a measure 


apparently harmless, though from a small 
beginning they afterwards rose to a height 
most injurious to the commonwealth. The 
Attic drama used to be performed in a 
wooden theatre, and the entrance was free to 
all citizens who chose to go. It was found, 
however, that the crushing to get in led to 
much confusion and oveih danger. On one 
occasion, about b. c. 500, the wooden scaffold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that tho 
entrance should no longer he g]|||atuitou<^. 
The fee for a place was fixed at two oboLs, 
which was paid to the lessee of the theatre, 
(called OearptovYj^t QtarpomaK-q^, or ap^tT^icnoy,) 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and con-^ 
stantly ready for u'e, on condition of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This payment 
continued to be exacted after the stone 
theatre was built. Pericles, to relieve the 
poorer classes, passed a law which enabled 
them to receive the price of admission from 
tho state ; after which all those citizens who 
were too poor to pay for their places applied 
for the money in tho public assembly, which 
was then frequently held in the theatre. In 
process of time this donation was extended to 
other entertainments besides theatrical ones ; 
the sum of two oboli being given to each citi- 
zen who attended ; if the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ; and if three, six oboli ; but 
not beyond. Hence all thcoric largesses re- 
ceived the name of diobelia (SuoPtKCa), It Is 
calculated, that from 25 to 30 talents were 
spent upon them annually. So large an ex- 
penditure of the public funds upon shows and 
amusements absorbed the resources, which 
were demanded for services of a more im- 
portant nature. By the ancient law, the 
whole suTi>lu8 of the annual revenue which 
remained after the expense of the civil admi- 
nistration (tA irepfovra xpij^ra fiiounjaettfe) 
was to be carried to the military fund, and 
applied to the defence of the commonwealth. 
Since the time of Pericles various demagognieB 
had sprung up, who induced the people to 
divert all that could be spared from the other 
branches of civil expenditure into the theorio 
ftind, which at length swallowed up the whole 
surplus, and the supplies needed fof the pur- 
pose of war or defence were left to depend 
upoA the extraordinary contributions, or pro^ 
perty-tax (elo^o^af). An attempt waa made 
by tho demagogue Eubulus to peri)etuate thia 
system. He passed a law, which made it a 
capital offence to propose that the theorio 
fund should be applied to military service. 
The law of Eubulus was a soured of groat 
embarrassment to Demosthenes, in the prose- 
cution of his schemes for the national 
fence ; and he seems at last, but not bdM 
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D. o. aSO, to have succooded in repealing it. 
In the earlier times there was no person, or 
board of persons, expressly appointed to 
manage the theorio fund. The money thus 
appropriated was disbursed by the Ilelleno- 
tamiae. Alter the anarchy, the largess sys- 
tem having been restored by AgyiThius, a 
board of managers -^os appointed. They ^ ere 
elected by show of hands at the pciiod of the 
great Dionysia, one from each tribe. 

TIIEORI (Oecrtpoi), persons sent on special 
missions (deoiptat) tQ perform some religious 
duty, as %) consult an oracle, or to offer a 
sacrifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
among some of the Dorian states, as the Aegi- 
netans, Troczenians, Mesaenians, and Manti- 
neans, official priests called Theorio whose 
duty it was to consult oracles, interpret the 
responses, &c., as among the Spartans there 
were men called Pythii, chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. At Athens 
there were no official persons called Thcori, 
but the name was jfiven to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conduct 
icligious embassies to various places; of 
which the most important were those that 
wore sent to the Olympian, Pythian, Ncmcan, 
and Isthmian games, those that went to con- 
sult the God at Delphi, and those that led 
the solemn procession to Delos, where the 
Athenians established a quadriennial festival, 
in revival of the ancient Ionian one, of which 
Homer speaks. The expense of these embas- 
sies was defrayed partly by the state, and 
paitly by wealthy citizens, to whom the ma- 
nagement of them was entrusted, called Ar- 
chitheoH (opxi^e'wpoi), chiefs of the embassy. 
This was a sort of liturgy, and frequently a 
very costly one ; as the chief conductor re- 
presented the state, and was expected to 
appear with a suitable degree of splendour ; 
for instance, to wear a golden crown, to drive 
into the city with a handsome chariot, reti- 
nue, &o. The Salaminian, or Delian, ship 
wae also called ^suplc and was princi- 
pally used for oonveying embassies to Delos, 
tiiough, like the Paralus, it was employed on | 
other expeditions besides. i 

THERMAE. [Balkxuu.] 
thesaurus (fti<ravp6«), a treasure-house. 
Tradition pidnis to subterranean buildings in 
Greece, of unknown antiquity and of pecu- 
liar formation, as having been erected during 
the heroio period, for the purpose of pre- 
serving precious metals, arms, and other pio- 
perty (aeifA^Ata). Such are the treasury of 
Minyas, at Orchomonus, of which some re- 
mains still exist, and those of Atreus and 
his sons at Mycenae, the chief one of which, 
the so-oallod Treasury of Atreus, stUl exists 
almost In a perfect state. It is, however. 


very questionable whether these edifices were 
treasuries at all : some of the best archae- 
ologists maintain that they were tombs. In 
the historical times, the public treasury was 
either in a building attached to the agora^ or in 
the opisthodomus of some temple. Respecting 
the public treasury at Rome, see Asrahivm. 

THESEIA (dritnZa)^ a festival celebrated by 
the Athenians in honour of their national 
hero Theseus, whom they believed to have 
been the author of their democratical form of 
government. In consequence of this belief 
donations of bread and meat were given to 
the poor people at the Thesoia, which was 
thus fur them a feast at which they felt na 
want, and might fancy themselves equal to 
the wealthiest citizens. The day on which 
this festiv.al was held was the eighth of every 
month (hySoaiX but more especially the eighth 
of Pyanepsion, whence the festival was some- 
times called oyBoSiov, It is probable that 
the festival of the Theseia was not instituted 
till B. r. 469, when Cimon brought the re- 
mains of Theseus from Scyrus to Athens. 

TIIESMOPHORiA (de<r/io<^(5pia), a gloat 
festival and mysteries, oolcbratod in honour 
of Dometer in various parts of Greece, and 
only by women, though some ceremonies 
were also performed by maidens. It was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of 
the laws and regulations of civilised life, 
which was universally asm Ibed to Demetor. 
The Attic thesmophoria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the 11th of Pyo- 
nepsion, which day was called avoSos or 
KoJBodoi^ because the solemnities were opened 
by the women with a procession from Athens 
to Eleusis. In this procession they carried 
on their heads sacred laws (v6p.ip.oi ^i'|3Xoi or 
^eopoi), the introduction of which was as- 
cribed to Demetcr (0co’po4^6poc), and other 
symbols of civilised life. The women spent 
the night at Eleusis In celebrating the mys- 
teries of the goddess. The second day, called 
vriareCa^ was a day of mourning, during whicli 
the women sat on the ground around the 
statue of Demetcr, and took no other food 
than cakes made of sesame and honey.* On 
this day no meetings either of the senate or 
the people were held. It was probably in the 
afternoon of this day that the women held a 
procession at Athens, in which they walked 
barefooted behind a waggon, upon which 
baskets with mystical symbols were conveyed 
to the thesmophorion. The third day, called 
/ea^At 7 rfve^a, from the ciroumstanco that Do- 
meter was mvoked under this name, was a 
day of merriment and raillery among the 
women themselves, in commemaration of 
lambe, who was said to have made the god* 
dess s^le during her grief. • 
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THKSM5tHETAE. [Archon.] 

THETES. [Census.] 

THOLOS (OoAos, also called <r#eids), a name 
given to any round building vrhich termi- 
nated at the top in a point, whatever might 
be the purpose for which it was used. At 
Athens the name was in particular applied 
to the new round prytaneiuin near the senate- 
house, which should not he confounded with 
the old prytaneium at the foot of the acro- 
polis. It was therefore the place in which 
the prytanes took their common meals and 
offered their sacrifices. It was adorned with 
some small silver statues, and near it stood 
the ten statues of the Attic Eponymi. 
THORAX. [Lorica.] 

THRACES. [Gladiatores.] 
THRANiTAE. [Navis.] 

THRONUS (0p6vos), a throne, is a Greek 
word, for which the proper Latin term is 
Solium. This did not diifer from a chair 
(icaBeSpa) [CATHEDRA ; Sella] except in being 
higher, larger, and in all respects more mag- 
nificent. On account of its elevation it was 
always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool ijsuhsellium, vvoirohiov, dpaviov'). The 
accompanying cut shows two gilded thrones 
with cushions and drapery, intended to be 
the thrones of Mars and Venus, which is ex- 
pressed by the helmet on the one and the 
(love on the other. 




Throni. (From an am iwt P uiiting ) 

TH^MELfi. [Theatrum.] 

THYRSUS (Wp<ros), a pole carried by 
Bacchus, and by Satyrs, Maenades, and 
others who engaged in Bacchic festivities 
and rites. [Dionysia.] It was sometimes 
terminated by the apple of the pine, or fir- 
cone, that tree (wev'xr}) being dedicated to 
Bacchus in consequence of the use of the 
turpentine which flowed ftom it, and also 
of its cones, in making wine. The monu- 
ments of ancient art, however, most com- 
monly exhibit, instead of the pine-apple, a 
bunch of vine or ivy-leaves, with grapes or 
berrieB, arr^tged into the form of a cone. 


The fabulous history of Bacchus relates that 
he converted the thyrsi carried by himself 
and his followers into dangerous weapons, 
by concealing an iron point in the head of 
the leaves. Hence bis thyrsus is called 
“ a spear enveloped in vine-leaves,” and its 
poinj: was thought to incite to madness. 

TIARA or TIARAS (jtapa or ri^a; : AW. 
KvpPatriaX a hat with a large high crown. 



Tiarn. (I rom a Cu.d id tlw Biituli Museum } 

This was the head-dress which characterised 
the north-western Asiatics, and more espe- 
cially the Armenians, Parthiaiis, and Per- 
sians, as distinguished from the Greeks and 
Homans, whose hats fitted the head, or had 
only a low crown. The king of Persia wore 
an erect tiara, whilst those of his subjects 
-were soft and flexible, falling on one side. 
The Persian name for this regal head-dress 
was cidarts. 



TTbIA (ttftAds), a pipe, the commonest mu- 
sical instrument of the Greeks and Romans. It 
was very frequently n hollow cane, perforated 
with boles in the proper places. In other 
instances it was made of some kind of wood, 
e8i»ocially box, and was bored with a gimblet. 
When a single pipe was used by Itself, the 
performer upon it, as well as the instrument, 
was called nionatdoa. Among the varieties 
of tlie single pipe the most remarkable were 
the bagpipe, the performer on which was 
called utricularius or daicauXijc ; and the 
avAps wAdyto? or irAayiavAov, which, as its 
name implies, had a mouth-piece inserted 
into it at right angles. Fan was the reputed 
inventor of this kind of tibia as well oa of 
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Uxe fistula at syrinx [Syrinx]. But among 
me Greeks and Bx>mans it 'v^as much more 
usual to play on two pipes at the same time. 
Hence a performance on this instrument 
{tibicimum)t even when executed by a single 
perse n, was called canei'e or cantare tibiis. 
This act is exhibited in very numerous works 
of ancient art, and often in such a w'ay Uo to 
make it manifest that the two pipes were 
perfectly distinct, and not connected, as some 
have supposed, by a common mouth-pieoo. 
The mou^-pieces of the two pipes often 
passed through a capistium. Tnrcp different 



U Oman Playing nn two Pipon, Tibmc (Ffoin a Va»c in 
llie UritibU Museum.) 

kinds of pipes were originally used to pro- 
duce music in the Dorian, Phrygian, and 
Lydian modes. It appears, also, that to pro- 
duce the Phrygian mode the pipe had only 
two holes above, and that it terminated in a 
horn bending upwards. It thus approached 
to the nature of a trumpet, and produced 
slow, grave, and solemn tunes. The Lydian 
mode was much quicker, and more varied 
and animating. Horace mentions “Lydian 
pipes” as a proper accompaniment, when he 
Is celebrating the praise of ancient heroes. 
The Lydians themselves used this instrument 
in leading their troops to battle; and the 
pipes employed for the purpose are distin- 
guished by Herodotus as “ male and female,” 
i. e. probably bass and treble, corresponding 
to the ordinary sexual difference in the hu- 
man voice. The corresponding Latin terms 
are tibia dextra and sinistra : the respective 
instruments arc supposed ;^o have been so 
calledf because the former was more properly 


held in the right hand and the latter in the 
left. The “ tibia dextra ” was used to lead 
or commence a piece of music, and the “ si- 
nistra*’ follow'ed it as an accompaniment. 
The comedies of Terence having been ac- 
companied b}’^ the pipe, the following notices 
are preflxed to cxjilain the kind of music 
appropriate to each : tibiis paribus, i. e. with 
pipes in the same mode; tib. imparibus, 
pipes in different modes ; tib. duabus dextris, 
two pipes of low pitch ; tib. par. dextris ei 
sinistris, pipes in the same mode, and of both 
low and high pitch. I'he use of the pipe 
among the fireoks and Romans w'as three- 
fold, viz, at sacrifices {tibiae sncrificae), en- 
tertainments {hidicrac), and funerals. The 
pipe was not confined anciently, as it is with 
us, to the male sex, but avAr/Tpi'Ses, or female 
tibicmcs were eery common. ‘ 

TIMEMA (rt/u.T?M-a). The penalty imposed 
in a couit of criminal justice at Athens, 
and also the damages awarded in a civil 
action, received the name of Ttpijptt, be- 
cause they W'ere estimated or assessed accord- 
ing to the injury which the public or the 
iiulividual might lespectivcly have sustained. 
The penalty was either fixed by the judge, 
or merely declared by him according to some 
cstunate made before the cause came into 
coui't. In the first case the Inal was called 
arjitv npijTo^, in Ihc sccond case oywe ari- 
H-iiTos, a distinction which applies to on il as 
well as to criminal trials. Whcic a man 
sought to iccovcr an estate in land, or a 
house, or any specific thing, as a ring, a 
horse, a slave, nothing further was required, 
than to determine to whom the estate, the 
house, or the thing demanded, of right be- 
longed. The same would be the case in an 
action of debt, xpeovs Siktj, where a sum cer- 
tain was demanded. In these and many 
other similar cases the trial was aTipriTOS, 
On the other hand, wherever the damages 
were in their nature unliquidated, and no 
provision had heeu made concerning them 
either by the law or by the agreement of the 
parties, they were to be assessed by the- di- 
custs. The following was the course of pro- 
ceeding in the TtpijToi iyuve*. The bill of 
indictment (fy/cAi^/aa) was always super- 
scribed with some penalty by the^ person who 
preferred it. He was said emypd^ea^at 
rCfirf/ia, and the penalty proposed is called 
iirtypapfia. If the defendant was found 
guilty, the prosecutor was called upon to 
suppoit the allegation in the indictment, 
and for that purpose to mount the jdftt- 
form and address the dicasts (avafiaCusiv ets 
rifAi7/uia). If the accused submitted to the 
punishment proposed on the othei^side, there 
was no further dispute ; if hb thought it toe 
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severe, lie made a counter proposition. 
He 'was then said amirLfiaaOiu, or javTip ri- 
fia<r0ai. He was allowed to address the court 
in mitigation of punishment. After both 
parties had been heard, the dicasts were 
called upon to give their verdict. Some- 
times the law expressly empowered the jury 
to impose an additional penalty (irpoarC- 
Hijfia) besides the ordinary one. Here the 
proposition emanated from the jury them- 
selves, any one of whom might move that 
the punishment allowed hy the law should 
be awarded. He was said wpooTifiaffflai, 
and the whole dicasts, if (upon a division) they 
adopted his proposal, wore said irpoartfL^v. 

TINTINNABULUM a bell. Bells 

were of various forms among the Greeks and 
Itomans, as among us. 

TIRO, the name given by the Romans to 
a newly enlisted soldier, as opposed to retr- 
rantiSy one who had had experience in war. 
The mode of levying troops is described un- 
der ExEitciTvs. The age at 'which the lia- 
bility to military service commenced w'as 17. 
From their first enrolment the Roman sol- 
viiers, when not actually serving against an ' 
enemy, were perpetually occupied in military 
exercises. They were exercised every day, 
the tironcs twice, in the morning and after- 
noon, and the veteran! once. The state of a 
tiro was called tirocinium ; and a soldier 
who had attained skill in his profession was 
then said tirocinium poficrc, or dcpmiere. In 
civil life the terms tiro and tirocinium were 
apx)lied to the assumption of the toga virilis, 
which was called tirocinium fori [Toga], and 
to the first appearance of an orator at the I 
rostrum, tirocinum eloquent iac. I 

TlRpCiNlUM. [Tmo.] 

TITII SODALES, a sodalitas or college of 
priests at Rome, who represented the se- 
cond tribe of the Romans, or the Titles, that 
is, the Sabines, who, after their union with 
the Ranmes or Latins, continued to perform 
their own ancient Sabine sacra. To super- 
intend and preserve these, T. Tatius is said 
to have instituted the Titii sodnlcs. During 
the time of the republic the Titii sodalcs arc 
no longer mentioned, as the sacra of the 
three tribes became gradually united into one 
common religion. Under the empire wo 
again meet with a college of priests bearing 
the name of Sodales Titii or Titicnses, or Sa- 
cerdotca Titiales Flaviales ; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of tne ancient tribe 
of the Titles, but were priests instituted to 
conduct the worship of on emperor, like the I 
Augustales. 

TrriES or tItiENSES. [Patricii.] 

TUGA (t^^cwos), a gown, the name of the 
prlnoipal ollter garment worn by ihe Romans, 


seems to have been received by them from 
the Etruscans. The toga was the peculiar 
distinction of the Romans, who were thence 
called toffati or gens togata. It was origi- 
nally worn only in Rome itself, and the 
use of it was forbidden alike to exiles and to 
foreigners. Gradually, however, it went out 
of common use, and was supplanted hy the 
pallium and lacerna, or else it was worn in 
public under the laccrna. [Lachina.] But it 
was still used by the upper classes, who re- 
garded it as an honourable distinction, in the 
couits of justice, by clients when they re- 
ceived the SroRTULA, and in the theatre or 
at the games, at least when the emperor 
nas present. Tbe exact form of the toga, 



Fig. 1. — Form ul tho Togti Bproad out. 


and the manner of wearing it, have occa- 
sioned much dispute ; hut the following ac- 
count, for which the “writer is indebted to iiis 
friend Mr. George Scharf, jun., will set these 
matters in a dearer light than has hitherto 
been the case. The complete arrangement of 
this dress may be seen in many antique sta- 
tues, but especially in that of Didius Julianus, 



Fig. a.— tttatue of Didliu JuUaniu. (Vrum the Lmif 
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In the Louvre, and a bronze figure of the elder 
Drusus dieeovered at Herculaneum. (See 
figs. 2, 3.) The letters upon particular parts 



Fig. a. — Urunzo of the eldi-r Druau«. (Frum ilurt uUncum.J 

of the illustrations correspond 'v^'ith each 
other, and refer to tho same idaccs upon the 
general form of the toga given above. The 
method of adjusting the toga is simply this ; 
the straight edge {a bgd) being kept towards 
the neck, and the rounded towards the hand, 
the first part of the toga hangs in front over 
the left shoulder to the ground (a, fig. 4), so 
as to cover that entire half of the figure 
viewed in front. The remainder falling be- 
hind is wrapped round the body, being car- 
ried under the right arm, and brought up- 
wards, like a belt, across the cheat, covering 
the left arm and shoulder for a second time. 
It again falls behind, and termixiates in the 
point d (fig. 5), somewhat higher than the 
front portion (a). So far any mantle of suiii- 
oient length might be folded, but two dis- 
tinctive features ef Boman dress, the umbo 
(/) and the sinus (o c), have yet to be con- 
sidered.1 The sinus (o e) is that upper hang- 
ing portion with the curved edge downwards 
which shows conspiouously upon the right 
thigh. When the .toga has been brought 
round to tho front of the right leg, it has 
attained its greatest width' (see), although 
on the figure less space is required for it. It 
iS therefore folded over at thq|»p, the upper 


part falling forward, down almost to the 
knee. It may be easily raised (see fig. 5) 
and used as a lap — hence the name sinus-^ 



Mudi uf putting on the Togn. 


to carry fruits and flowers, so often repre- 
sented in ancient art. Tho fold at o thus 
becomes the upper edge, and forms the 
baltcns, which may be made still more 
effective by being rolled round and slightly 
twisted, as in figs. 2 and 5. A vaiicty again 
W'as sometimes pioduccd by lifting the hang- 
ing edge (c) of this sinus up on to the 
shoulder, so us to cover tho right arm with 
that alone, and Quintilian hints that it is not 
ungraceful to throw back the extreme edgo 
of that again, an effect still to be admired in 
some of the ancient sculptures. Fig. 5 is in 
the act of raising the edge. The umbo (/), 
a projecting mass of folds in front of the 
body, like tho Loss of a shield, was formed 
ff/lcr the rest of the dress had been put on 
in a very simple manner : a part of the 
front upright line (a b), almost covered up 
by the adjustment of the upper shoulder por- 
tion (g), was pulled out and made to hang 
down over the baltcus or belt-like ])art 
(fig. 6). It is clearly traceable in both sta- 
tues here given (figs. 2 and 3), and fig. 4 is 
intended to show the formation of the umbo 
more clearly by tho right hand holding the 
edge, which falls over the fingers instead of 
the baiteus. In proportion as the umbo (/) 
projects, so of course the end (a) is raised 
from the ground. The smaller fig^ures (4 and 
5} ore both drawn without under-garmenta 
in order to avoid confusion. During sacri- 
fice, when necessary to cover the head, the 
edge (5) nearest tho neck was pulled up and 
made to cover the head, as in fig. 3, where 
the entire length of the edge, passing frooi 
tho umbo into the sinus, is ve^ clearly 
visible. The dress here is 'very i&ple, and 
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Ban spare an extra length, bnt in the statue 
of a priest in the Louvre the head is covered 
at the expense of the umbo, -which has en- 
tirely disappeared. Fig. 6 is intended to 
sho-w the interlacing and arrangement of the 
toga by following the course of the straight 
edge alone from a to d. Iti many ancient sta- 





Fig 6. 

tues the sleeves and folds of the tunic, being 
very full, arc apt to he confounded with the 
rest, but in the best stylo of art this is not 
the case. Quintilian cautions his orators 
against these incumbrances. A dittcrence in 
size and fulness of the toga, modified according 
to the rank of the wearer, may he detected in 
coins and sculpture, but in all cases the mode 
of adjustment appears to be the same. — One 
mode of wearing the toga was the Cinctus Ga- 
binus. It consisted in forming a part of the 
toga itself into a girdle, by drawing its outer 
edge round the body and tying it in a knot 
ill front, and at the same time covering the 
head with another portion of the garment. 
It was worn by persons offering sacrifices, 
by the consul when he declared war, and by 
devoted persons, as in the case of Decius. 
Its origin was Etruscan, as its name im- 
plies. Persons wearing this drc'^s were said 
to be prooincti (or incincii) cinctu (or ritii) 
Gabino. — The colour of the toga worn by 
men {toga virilis) was generally white, that 
is, the natural colour of white wool. Hence 
it was called pura or vestimentum purum^ in 
opposition to the praetexta mentioned below. 
A brighter white was given to the toga of 
candidates for offices {candidati from their 
toga Candida) by rubbing it with chalk. 
There is an allusion to this custom in the 
phrase cretata amhitio. "White togas arc 
often mentioned as worn at festivals, which 
does not imply that they were not worn com- 
monly, but that new or fresh-cleaned togas 
were first put on at festivals. The toga was 
kept white and clean by the fuller. When 
this was neglected, the toga was called sor- 
dAda^ and those who wore such garments 
Bordidati. This dress (with disarranged hair 


and other marks of disorder about the per- 
son) was worn by accused persons, as in the 
case of Cicero. The toga pulla, which was 
of the natural colour of black wool, was -worn 
in private mourning, and sometimes also by 
artificers and others of the lower orders. — 
The toga picta^ which was ornamented with 
Phrygian embroidery, was worn by generals 
in triumphs [TaiUMnius], and under the 
emperors by the consuls, and by the praetors 
when they celebrated the games. It -was 
also called Capitolina. The toga palmata 
was a kind of toga picta. — The toga jfraetexta 
had a broad purple border. It was worn 
with the Bulia, by cliildren of both sexes. 
It was also -w’oro by magistrates, both those 
of Borne, and those of the colonies and muni- 
cipia ; by the sacerdotes, and by persons en- 
gaged in sacred rites or paying vows. Among 
those who possessed the^uA togap praetextae 
hahendae^ the following may bo more par- 
ticularly mentioned : the dictator, the con- 
suls, the praetors (who laid aside the prae- 
texta -adien about to condemn a Homan citi- 
zen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have -worn the tra- 
bca), the decemviri sacris faciundis, the 
acdiles, the triumriri epuloncs, the senators 
on festival days, ttic magistri collcgii, and 
the magistri vicorum -w'hcn celebrating games. 
In the case of the tribuni plebis, censors, 
and quaestors, there is some doubt upon the 
subjeot. The toga praetexta is said to have 
been derived from the Etruscans, and to have 
been first adopted, with the latus clavus 
[Clavus Latus], by TuUus Hostili.is as the 
royal robe, whence its use by the magistrates 
in the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla aurea were first given to boys in the 
ca‘-e of the son of Tarquinius Priscus, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his o-wn hand. Re- 
specting the leaving off of the toga praetexta, 
and the assumption of the toga virilis, see 
Imfubes and Clavus Latus., The occasion 
-w'as celebrated with great rejoicings by the 
friends of the youth, who attended him in a 
solemn procession to the Forum and Capi- 
tol. This assumption of the toga virilis was 
called tirocinium foriy as being the young 
; man’s introduction to public life. Girls wore 
the praetexta till their marriage. — The trahea 
was a toga ornamented with purple hprizon- 
tal stripes. There w'cre three kinds cf tra- 
beae ; one wholly of purple, which was sacred 
to the gods, another of purple and white, 
and another of purple and saf^on, whic.h be- 
longed to augurs. The purple and white 
trabea was a royal robe, and is assigned to 
the Latin and early Roman kings, especially 
to Romulus. It was worn by the consuls lit 
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public solemnities, sTich as opening the tom- I 
plo of Janus. The equitea wore it at the 
transveefio, and in other public solemnities. 
Hence the trahta is mentioned as the badge 
of the cqncbtrian order. Lastly, the toga 
M'orn by the Homan emperors was wholly of 
puipli'. It appears to have been first us- 
sumed by Julius Caesar. — The material of 
which the toga was commonly made was 
wool. Tt was sometimes thick and sometimes 
thin. The former was the toga densUf pin- 
guiss or hirta, A new toga, with the nap 
neitlier worn off nor cut close, was called 
perrt, to which opposed the trita or rasti^ 
■\\liith was used as a summer dress. The 
toga -was originally worn by both sexes ; but 
>\ lien the stola came to be worn by matrons, 
the toga was only woin by the meretriccs, and 
l)V women who had been divorced on account 
of adultery. [SroLV.'j In war the toga was 
laid aside, and replaced by the PAnunvMFN'rtJM 
and Saotjm. Hence togatas is opposed to miles. 

TOiNSOll. [Bauba.] 

TOllCULAH, TOHCLJLUM. [Vincm.] 

TOItMENTUM ia^errjpia 6pyava\ a mili- 
tary engine, so called from the twisting 
{torquendo) of hairs, thongs, and vegetable 
fibres. The principal n^^htary engines were 
the bnlista and catnptilta. The balisln 
(ir«Tpo/3oA.05) was used to shoot stones ; the 
catapulta (waTaTrtAr*]?, icaTaireAriKij) to project 
darts, especially the falarica [Hasta], and a 
kind of missile, 4| feet long, called trifax. 
Whilst in besieging a city the ram [ AkiisJ was 
employed in dcstroj iiig the lower p.irt of the 
wall, the balista was used to ovei throw the bat- 
tlements [propugmcAila^ cTraAfeK), and the ca- 
tapult to shoot any of the besieged who appeared 
between them : the forms of these machines 
being adapted to the objects which they were 
intended to throw ; the catapult was long, the 
balista nearly squaie. Instances are recorded 
in M'hich the balista threw stones to the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile. Some balistae 
threw' stones weighing three hundredweight. 
Of the Scorpio or onager^ which was also a spe- 
cies of tormentura, w’c know next to nothing. 

TOHMENTUM (/SauaFos), torture. (1) 
Greek. — B y a decree of Scamandrius it was 
ordained that no free Athenian could be put 
to the torture, and this appears to have been 
the general practice. The evidence of slares 
w’as, however, alw'uys taken with torture, and 
their testimony was not otherwise received. 
From this circumstance their testimony ap- 
pears to have been considered of more value 
than that of freemen. Any person might 
offer his own slave to be examined by tor- 
ture, or demand that of his adversary, and 
the offer or demand was equally called 
rrpoicAi)<rK «w pa<rayoy. The parties interested 


either supei intended the torture themselves, 
or chose certain persons for this purpose, 
hc‘iice called ^ao-ai/iaral, w'ho took the evidence 
of the slaves. (2) Homan. — During the 
time of the republic freemen were never put 
to the torture, and slaves only were exposed 
to this punishment. Slaves, moreover, could 
not be tortured to prove the guilt of their 
own master, except in the case of incestus, 
which was a crime against the gods, or un- 
less the senate made an exception in some 
special instance. At a later time slaves 
might be tortured to bear witness against 
their masters in cases of mnjestas and adul- 
tery. I’nder the emperors even free persons 
were put to the torture to extract evidence 
from them in cases of majestas ; and although 
this indignity was confined for the most pari 
to persons in humble circumstances, we read 
of eases in which even Homan senators and 
cquites w ere exposed to it. 

TOliaUES or 'I’OIIQIHS CoTpcirros), an 
ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent 
into a circular form, which was worn round 
the neck by men of distinction among Iho 
Persians, the Gauls, and other Asiatic and 
northern nations. It w^as by taking a collar 
from a Gallic warrior that T. Manlius ob- 
tamed the cognomen of Torquntus. Such 
collars were among the rew'ards of valour 
bestowed after an engagement upon those 
w’ho had most distinguished themselves. 

TOllUS, a bed covcied with sheets or 
blankets, called Toraha. 

THUiKA. [Tooa.] 

TR.VGOEDIa (rpaywfiia), tragedy. ( 1 ) 
Grt.ek. The tragedy of the ancient Greeks 
as Avcll as their comedy confessedly origi- 
nated in the worship of the god Dionysus. 
The peculiarity which most strikingly dis- 
tinguishes the Greek tragedy from that of 
modern times, is the lyrical or choral part. 
This was the ofl’spring of the dithyraiiibic 
and choial odes from which, as applied to 
the worship of Dionysus, Greek tragedy tool: 
its rise. The name of Tragedy (rpaytabCa) 
is probably derived from the goatlike appear- 
ance of the Satyrs wdio sang or acted Avith 
mimetic gesticulations (o/jx’ 7®'**) the old Bac- 
chic songs, w ith Silenus, the constant com- 
panion of Dionysus, for their leader. The 
Dionysian dithjTambs were sometimes of a 
gay and at other times of a mournful cliarac-’ 
ter : it was from the latter that the stately 
and solemn tragedy of the Greeks arose. 
Great improvements were introduced In the 
dithyramb by Arion, a contemporary of Pe- 
riander. Before his time the dithyramb was 
sung in a wild and irregular manner ; but he 
is said to have invented the Cyelic chorus, 
by which we are to understand that thv 
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Ditliyramb was danced by a chorus of fifty 
men round an altar. The choral Dithy> 
rambio songs prevailed to some extent, as all 
choral poetry did, amongst the Dorians of 
the Peloponnesus; whence the choral ele- 
ment of the Attic tragedy was always written 
in the Dorian dialect, thus showing its 
origin. The lyrical poetry was, however, 
especially popular at Sicyon and Corinth. In 
the latter city Arion made his improvements ; 
in the former “tragic choruses,” i. e. dithy- 
rambs of a sad and plaintive character, were 
very ancient. From the more solemn Dithy- 
rambs then, as improved by Arion, ultimately 
sprang the dramatic tragedy of Athens, some- 
what in the following manner. The cho- 
ruses were under the direction of a leader 
or exarchus, who, it may be supposed, came 
forward separately, and whose part was 
sometimes taken by the poet himself. We 
may also conjecture that the exarchus in 
each case led off by singing or reciting his 
part in a solo, and that the chorus dancing 
round the altar then expressed their feelings 
of joy or sorrow at his story, representing 
the perils and sufferings of Dionysus, or some 
hero, as it might be. The subjects of this 
Dithyrambic tragedy were not, however, 
always confined to Dionysus. Even Arion 
wrote Dithyrambs, relating to different 
heroes, a practice in which ho was followed 
by succeeding poets. It is easy to conceive 
how the introduction of an actor or speaker 
independent of the chorus might have been 
suggested by the exarchs coming forward 
separately and making short off-hand speeches, 
whether learnt by heart beforehand, or made 
on the spur of the moment. [Chorus.] But 
it is also possible, if not probable, that it 
was suggested by the rhapsodical recitations 
of the epic and gnomic poets formerly i>rc- 
valcnt in Greece : the gnomic poetry being 
generally written in Iambic verse, the metre 
of the Attic dialogue. This however is cer- 
tain, that the union of the lambic dialogue 
with the lyrical chorus took place at Athens 
under Fisistratus, and that it was attiibuted 
to Thespis, a native of Icaria, one of the 
country domes or parishes of Attica where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. 
The alteration made by him, and which gave 
to the old tragedy a now and dramatic cha- 
racter, was very simple but very important. 
He introduced an actor, as itHs recorded, for 
the sake of giving rest to the chorus, and in- 
dependent of it, in which capacity he pro- 
bably appeared himself, taking various parts 
in the same piece, under various disguises, 
which he was enabled to assume by means 
of linen mf^sks, the invention of which is 
attributed ta him. Now os a chorus, bv 


means of its leader, eould maintain a dia- 
logue with the actor, it is easy to see how 
with one actor only a dramatic action might 
be introduced, continued, and concluded, by 
the speeches between the choral songs ex- 
pressive of the joy or sorrow of the chorus 
at the various events of the drama. With 
respect to tlio cliaracter of the drama of 
Thespis there has been much doubt : some 
writers, and especially Bentley, have main- 
tained that his plays were all satyrieal and 
ludicrous, i. c. the plot of them was some 
story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted prin- 
cipally of satyrs, and the argument was merry. 
But perhaps tlm truth is that in the early 
part of his career Thespis retained the sa- 
tyi-ical character of the older tragedy, but 
afterwards inclined to more serious composi- 
tions, which would almost oblige him to dis- 
card the SatjTS from his choruses. That he 
did write scilous dramas is Intimated by the 
titles of the plays ascribed to him, as well as 
by the clinractcr of the fragments of lambic 
verse quoted by ancient writers as his. It 
is evident that the introduction of the dia- 
logue must also have caused on alteration in 
the arrangement of the chorus, which could 
not remain cyclic o* circular, but must have 
been dra^m up in a rectangular form about 
the thymcle or altar of Bacchus in front of 
the actor, who was elevated on a platform or 
table (eAcds), the forerunner of the stage. 
The lines of Horace {Ar. Poet. 276) : — 

•* Dicitur et plauatrts vciciwc poemnta Tliotpl* 

Quae cancrent ugcrenlque peruncti faecibi sun 

are founded on a misconception of the origin 
of the Attic tragedy, and the tale about the 
waggons of Thespis probably arose out of a 
confusion of the waggon of the comedian Su- 
snrion with the platform of the Thespian actor. * 
The first representation of Thespis was in b. c. 
535. His immediate successors were the Athe- 
nian ChoeiiluB and Phrynichus, the former of 
whom represented plays as early as b. c. 524. 
l^hrynichuB was a pupil of Thespis, and gained 
his first victory in the dramatic contests b.c. 
511. In his works, the lyric or choral ele- 
ment still predominated over the dramatic, 
and he was distinguished for the sweetness 
of his melodies, which in the time of the 
Feloponnesian war were very popular with 
the admirers of the old style of music. The 
first use of female masks is also attributed to 
him, and he so far deviated from the general 
practice of the Attic tragedians as to write 
a drama on a subject of contemporary history, 
the capture of Miletus by the Persians, n. c. 

^ 494. — We now, come to the first writer of 
’ Satyrieal dramas, Pratinos of Phlius, a tow# 
not far from Sicyon, and which laid claim to 
thO invention of traaedv as well as comedy. 
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For Bome time previously to this poet, and 
probably as early as Thespis, tragedy had 
been gradually departing more and more from 
its old characteristics, and inclining to heroic 
fables, to which the chorus of Satyrs was not 
a fit accompaniment. But the fun and mer- 
riment caused by them were too good t ' bo 
lost. Accordingly the Satyrical drama, dis- 
tinct from the recent and dramatic tragedy, 
but suggested by the sportive element of the 
old Dithyramb, was founded by Pratinaa, 
who however appears to have been surpassed 
in his own invention by Chocrilus. It was 
always written by tragedians, and generally 
three tragedies and one Satyrical piece were 
represented together, which in some instancesi 
at least formed a connected whole, called a 
tetralogy (rerpoAoyia). The Satyrical piece 
was acted last, so that the mindN of tlio s])oc- 
tators were agreeably relieved by a men*)' 
after-piece at the close of an earnest and en- 
grossing tragedy. The distinguishing feature 
of this drama was the chorus of SatjTS, in 
appropriate dresses and masks, and its sub- 
jects seem to have been taken from the same 
class of the adventures of Bacchus and of the 
heioes as those of tragedy; but of course 
they were so treated an(^ selected, that the 
presence of rustic satyrs would seem appro- 
priate. In their jokes and drollery consisted 
the merriment of the piece ; for the kings and 
heroes who were introduced into their company 
were not of necessity thereby divested of their 
epic and legendary character, though they were 
obliged to conform to their situation and suffer 
some diminution of dignity, from their posi- 
tion. Hence Horace (Ar. Pod. 231) says: — 


'* Kfliitirc loved indigna Tragoodla voreiiH 
latorcrit SHtyrio puulum puilibunda protcrvis,'’— • 

alluding in the first line to the mythic or 
epic element of the Satyric drama, which he 
calls Tragoedia, and in the second represent- 
ing it as being rather ashamed of its com- 
pany. The “ Cyclops ” of Euripides is the 
only Satyric drama now extant. — The great 
improvements in tragedy were introduced by 
Aeschylus. This poet added a second actor, 
diminished the parts of the chorus, and made 
the dialogue the principal part of the action. 
He also availed himself of the aid of Aga- 
tharchus, tho scene-painter, and improved 
the costume of his actors by giving them 
thick-soled boots (e/ajSdrai), as well as the 
masks, which he made more expressive and 
characteristic. Horace {Ar. Poet. 278) thus 
alludes to his Improvements : — 


** penonae palUeque repertor bonncaa 
Anchflvu, et modicli inMtravit tmia 

Et Uocuit magnuKiiique loqui, nitlque couunio.’'- 


The custom of contending with trilogies (rpt- 
\grfw\ m with three plays at a time, is sahl 


to have been also introduced by him. In 
fact he did so much for tragedy, and so com- 
pletely built it up to its “ towering height,” 
that he was c(jnsidercd the father of it. The 
subjects of his dramas were not connected 
with the worsliip of Dionysus ; but rather 
with tho great cycle of Hellenic legends and 
some of the myths of the Homeric Epos. Ac- 
cordingly, he said of himself that his diainas 
wero but scraps and fragments fVoin the great 
feasts of Homer. In the latter part of his 
life Aeschylus made use of one of the im- 
provements of Sophocles, namely the rpira- 
Y<i»'ji7T^9, or third actor. This was the finish- 
ing stroke to the dramatic clement of Attic 
tragedy, which Sophocles is said to have ma- 
tured by further improvements in costume 
and sccne-painting. Under him tragedy ap- 
pears vilh less of sublimity and sternness 
than ill the hands of Aeschylus, but with 
more of calm grandeur and quiet dignity and 
touching incident. The plays of Sophocles 
arc the perfection of the Grecian tragic dra- 
ma, us a work of art and poetic composition 
in a thorcmghl)' chastened and classic style. 
In the hands of Eui ipidcs tragedy deterio- 
rated not only in dignity, but also in its 
moral and religious significance. Ho intro- 
duces his hciocH in rags and tatters, and 
busies them with petty affairs, and makes 
them Fi)cak tho language oi every-day life. 
As Sophocles said of him, he represented 
men not as they ought to be, but as they are, 
without any ideal grc'iiLness or poetic charao- 
ter. His dialogues too were little else than 
the rhetorical and forensic language of his 
day cleverly put into verse ; full of sophistry 
and quibbling distinctions. One of the 
peculiarities of his tragedies w'as the irpoAo- 
yos, an introductory monologue, with which 
some hero or god opens the play, telling who 
he is, what is the state of afl’airs, and what 
has happened up to tho time of his address, 
so as to put the audience in possession of 
every fact which it might be necessary for 
them to know : a very business-like jiro- 
ceeding no doubt, but a poor make-shift 
for artistical skill. The “Deus ox macliiiia,” 
also, though not always, in a “ nodus, taL 
vindicc dignus,” was frequently employed by 
Euripides to effect the denoiiniefit of his 
pieces. The chorus too no longer discharged 
its proper and high functions cither as a re- 
presentative of the feelings of unprejudiced 
observers, or, as one of the actors, and a part 
of the whole, joinmg in the development of 
the piece. Many of his choral odes in fact 
are hut remotely connected in subject with 
I the action of the play. Another novelty ol 
I Euripides was the use of the monodies ot 
i lyrical songs, in which not the chorus, bii 
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the principal persons of the dranna, declare 
their emotions and sufferings. Turipides 
was also the inventor of tragi-comedy. A 
specimen of the Enripidean tragi-comedy is 
HtUl extant in the Alcestis, acted n. c. 438, as 
the last of four pieces, and theicforc as a 
substitute for a Satyiical drama. Though 
tragic in its foi-m and some of its scenes, it 
has a mixture of comic and satyric characters 
{e. ff. Hercules) and concludes hap])ily. — The 
parts which constitute a Greek tragedy, as to 
its form, aie, the prologue, episode, exode, 
and choral songs ; the last divided into the 
parode and stasimon. The TrpdAoyos is all 
that part of a tragedy which precedes the 
parodos of the chorus, *. e. the first act. The 
iireLfToSiov is all the part between -whole cho- 
ral odes. The efofios that part which has no 
choral ode after it. Of the choral part the 
irdpoSo^ is the first siieech of the whole chorus 
(not broken up into parts) : the stasimon is 
without anapaests and trochees. These two 
divisions were sung by all the choreutae, but 
the “songs on the stage” and the Kop-fiot by 
a part only. The commus, which properly 
means a wailing for the dead, was generally 
used to express strong excitement, or lively 
sympathy with grief and suffering, espe- 
cially by Aeschylus. It was common to the 
actors and a portion only of the chorus. 
Again the wopoSos was so named as being the 
passage-song of the chorus sung while it -was 
advancing to its proper place in the orches- 
tra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching 
verse : the ardcrifiov, as being chaunted by 
the chorus when standing still in its proper , 
position. — The materials of Greek tragedy : 
w'ere the national mythology, 

•• Prcoenting Thebea, or Pelop’s line^ 

Or tlie tale ol Troy di> me,*’ 

The exceptions to this were the two histori- 
cal tragedies, the “ Capture of Miletus,” by 
Phrynichus, and the “ Persians ” of Aeschy- 
lus ; but they belong to an early period of 
the art. Hence the plot and story of the 
Grecian tragedy were of necessity known to 
the spectators, a circumstance which stiongly 
distinguishes the ancient tragedy from the 
modern. — The functions of the Chorus in 
Greek Tragedy were very important, as de- 
scribed by Horace {Ar. Poet, 193), 

•• Actons partes rhonis oflliiuinque vlnle 
Drfcndat : neu quid mcdios inu-rcinat actus. 

Quod non proposito condurat, ctj|iucrcat apte/' Ac. 

It often expresses the reflections of a dispas- 
sionate and right-minded spectator, and in- 
culcates the lessons of morality and resigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, tau^t by the 
occurrence of the piece in which it is engaged. 
With respect to the number of the chorus 
see Chobvs. — (2) Roman. The tragedy of 


the Romans was borrowed from the Greek j 
but the construction of the Roman theatre 
afforded no appropriate place for the chorus, 
which was thci'cforc obliged to appear on the 
stage, instead of in the orchestra. The first 
tragic poet and actor at Rome was Livius 
Andronicus, a Greek by birth, who began to 
exhibit in n. c. 240. In his monodies (or 
the lyrical parts sung, not by a chorus, but 
by one person), it was customary to separate 
the singing from the mimetic dancing, leav- 
ing the latter only to the actor, while the 
singing w.’s performed by a boy placed near 
the flute-player {ante tihicincm) ; so that tho 
dialogue only [dioerbia) -W'as left to be spoken 
by the actors. Livius Andronicus was fol- 
lowed by Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, and 
Attius. Tho<;c five iioets belong to the earlier 
epoch of Roman tragedy, in which little was 
written but translations and imitations of the 
Greek, with occasional insertions of original 
matter. How they imitated the structure of 
the choral odes is doubtful — perhaps they 
never attempted it. In the age of Augustu.s 
the writing of tiagedics, whether original or 
imitations, seems to have been quite a fashion- 
able occupation. Tho emperor himself at- 
tempted an Ajax, but did not succeed. One 
of the principal tragedians of this epoch was 
Asinius Pollio, to •v>'hom the line (Virg. Eclog, 
viii. 10) applies — 

“ Sola St>phodli‘o tuQ carmina digna cothnmo." 

0-vid wrote a tragedy on the subject of Me- 
dea. Quintilian says of Varius, who was 
distinguished in epic as-w'cll as tragic poetry, 
that his Thyestes might be compure I -with 
any of the Gi eek tragedies. Some fragments 
of this Thyestes are extant, but -w'e have no 
other remains of the tragedy of the Augustan 
age. The loss jierhaps is not great. The 
only complete Roman tragedies that have 
come down to us arc the ten attributed to the 
philosopher Seneca ; but whether he wrote 
any of them or not is a disputed point. To 
-w'hatevcr age they belong, they are be- 
yond description bombastic and fi*igid, ut- 
terly unnatural in character and action, f ill 
of the most revolting violations of pro- 
priety, and barren of all theatrical effect. 
Still they have hud admirers : Heinsius calls 
the Hippolytus “ divine,” and prefers the 
Troadcs to the Hecuba of Euripides ; even 
Racine has borrowed from the Hippolytus in 
Pht^dre. Roman tragedians sometimes wrote 
tragedies on subjects taken from their na- 
tional history'. Pacuvius, c. g, wrote a 
Pauhis, L. Accius a Brutus and a Decius, 
Curiatius Maternus, also a distinguished ora- 
tor in the reign of Domitian, wrote a 
mitius and a Cato, the latter of whlob gaTO 
vlfence to the rulers of the state. 
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TUAgOLA. [IlAaxA.] 

TRANSTR.\. [Navis.] 

TRANSVECTIO EQUITUM. [Equites, 
p. 157.] ^ 

TRIARII. [Exfwcitus.] 

TRIbClA or TRiBiJLUM (rpi/a^Xos), a 
corn-drag, consisting of a thick and pon- 
derous -wooden board, which was armed un- 
derneath with pieces of iron or sharp flints, 
and drawn over the corn by a yoke of oxen, 
either the driver or a heavy weight being 
placed upon it, for the purpose of separating 
the grain and cutting the straw. 

TRIBULUS (rpt/SoAos), a caltrop, also 
called mnrex. When a place was beset with 
troops, the one party endeavoured to impede 
the cavalry of the other party, either by 
throwing before them caltrops, which neces- 
sarily lay with one of their four sharp points 
turned upwards, or bj' burying the caltrops 
with one point at the sm face of the ground. 

TRIBUNAL, a raised platform, on which 
the praetor and judices sat in the Basilica. 
[Basilica.] There was a tribunal in the 
camp, which was gene i ally foi*incd of turf, 
but sometimes, in a stationary camp, of stone, 
from which the general addressed the sol- 
diers, and where the consul and tribunes of 
the soldiers administered justice. When the 
general addressed the army from the tribunal 
the standards were planted in front of it, and 
the array placed round it in order. The ad- 
dress itself w'as called Allocutio* 

TRIBUNUS, a tribune. This word seems 
originally to have indicated an otfircr con- 
nected with a tribe {tribus), or wlio repre- 
sented a tribe for certain purposes ; and this 
is indeed the character of the officers who 
were designated by it in the earliest times 
of Rome, and may be traced also in the later 
officers of this name. — (1) Tuibunes op the 
THREE ANCIENT TRIBES. — At the time whcn 
all the Roman citizens were contained in the 
three tribes of the Ramnes, Titics, and Lu- 
ceros, each of them was headed by a tribune, 
and these three tribunes repiesented their 
respective tribes in all civil, religious, and 
military affairs ; that is to say, they were in 
the city the magistrates of the tribes, and 
performed the sacra on their behalf, and in 
times of war they were their military com- 
manders. The tribunus celeriiin was the 
commander of the celeres, the king’s body- 
guard, and not the tribune of the tribe of 
the Ramnes, as is supposed by some modern 
writers. In what manner the tribunus ce- 
lerum was appointed is uncertain, but it is 
probable that he was elected by the tribes ; 
for we find that when the impcidum was to 
be conferred upon the king, the comitia were 
held under the presidency of the tribum^ 


celerum i and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer was next in rank, he con- 
voked the comitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Brutus proposed to deprive 
Tarquinius of the imperium. A law passed 
under the presidency of the tribunus colernin 
was called a lex tribunicia, to distinguish it 
from one passed under the presidency of the 
king. The tribunes of the three ancient 
tribes ceased to be appointed w'lien these 
tribes themselves ceased to exist as political 
bodies, and when the patricians became in- 
corporated in the local tribes of Seridus 
Tullius. [Tribus.] — (2) Tribunes of the 

SriiviAN ■! mills (<^vAapxoi, rpirTvapxoi). 

When Scr\ ius Tullius divided the common- 
alty into thirty local tribes, we again find a 
tribune at the head of these tribes. The 
duties of tliose tribunes, who were without 
doubt the most distinguished persons in their 
respective districts, appear to have consisted 
at first in keeping a register of the inhabit- 
ants in each district, and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation, and for levying the 
troops for the armies. When subsequently 
the Roman people became exempted from 
taxes, the mam part of their business was 
taken from them, but they still continued to 
exist. The tribuni aerarii, who occur down 
to the end of the republic, were perhaps only 
the successors of the tribunes of the tribes. 
When (b. c. 406) the custom of giving pay 
' {stipendinm) to the soldiers was introduced, 
each of the tribuni aerarii had to collect the 
tributum in liis own tribe, and with it to pay 
the soldiers ; and in case they did not lb 1111 
this duty, the soldiers had the right of pig- 
noris capio against them. In later times 
1 their duties appear to have been confined to 
I collecting the tributum, which they made 
over to the military quaestors who paid the 
soldiers. [Quaestor.] The Lex Aurelia, 
B. c. 70, called the tribuni aerarii to the 
exercise of judicial functions, along with the 
senators and cquites, as these tribunes re- 
presented the body of the most respectable 
citizens. But of this distinction they were 
subsequently deprived by Julius Caesar. 
— (3) Tribuni Plerts (Sijpapxoi, the office 
Srip,apxCo .). — The ancient tribunes of the 
plebeian tribes had undoubtedly the right 
of convoking the meetings of tbeir tribes, 
and of maintaining the privileges granted to 
them by king Servius, and subsequently by 
the Valerian laws. But this protection was 
very inadequate against the insatiable am* 
bition and usurpations of the patricians. 
When the plebeians, impoverished by long 
wars, and cruelly oppressed by the patri- 
cians, at last seceded in b. o. 494 to the Mons 
Socer, the patricians were obliged to grant 
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to the plebeians the right of appointing tri- 
bunes (tribimi plebia) with more efficient 
powers to protect their own order than those 
which were possessed by the heads of the 
tribes. Tho purpose for which they were 
apjiointed was only to afford protection 
against any abuse on the part of the patrician 
magistrates ; and that they might be able to 
afford such protection their persons were 
declared sacred and inviolable, and it was 
agreed that whoever invaded this inviola- 
bility should be an outlaw, and that hia pro- 
perty should be forfeited to the temple of 
Ceres. A subsequent law enacted that no 
one should oppose or interrupt a tribune 
while addressing the people, and that who- 
ever should act contrary to this ordinance 
should give bail to the tribunes for the pay- 
ment of whatever fine they should affix to 
his offence in arraigning him before the 
commonalty; if he refused to give bail, his 
life and property were forfeited. The tri- 
bunes were thus enabled to afford protection 
to any one who appealed to the assembly of 
the commonalty or required any other assist- 
ance. They were essentially the representa- 
tives and the organs of the plebeian order, 
and their sphere of action was the comitia 
tributa. With the patricians and their co- 
mitia they had nothing to do. The ti ibunes 
themselves, however, were not judges, and 
could inflict no punishments, but could only 
propose the imposition of a fine to the com- 
monalty {multam irrogarc). The tribunes 
were thus in their origin only a protecting 
magistracy of the plebs, but in the course of 
time their power increased to such a degree 
that it surpassed that of all other magistrates, 
and the tribunes then became a magistracy 
for the whole Homan people, in opposition to 
the senate and the oligarchical party in gene- 
ral, although they had nothing to do with the 
administration or the government. During 
the latter period of the republic they became 
true tyrants, and may be compared to the 
national convention of Franco during the 
first revolution. At first the number of the 
tribunes was only two, but soon afterwards 
they were increased to five, one being taken 
from each of the five classes, and subse- 
quently to ten, two being taken from each of 
the five classes. This last number appears 
to have remained unaltered -down to the end 
of the empire. The tribunes entered upon 
their office on the 10th of December, but 
were elected, at least in the time of Cicero, 
on the 17 th of July. It is almost superfluous 
to state that none but plebeians were eligible 
to the office of tribune ; hence when, towards 
the end the republic, patricians wished to 
obtain the office, they were obliged first to 


renounce their own order and to become ple- 
beians ; hence also under the empire it waa 
thought that the princeps should not bo tri- 
bune because he was a patrician. But the 
influence which belonged to this office wao 
too great for the emperors not to covet it. 
Hence Augustus was made tribune for life. 
During tho republic, however, the old regu- 
lation remained in force, even after the tri- 
bunes bad ceased to bo the protectors of the 
plebs alone. There is only one instance re- 
corded in which pati'icians were elected to 
the tribuneship, and this was probably the 
consequence of an attempt to divide the tri- 
huneship between tho two orders. Although 
nothing appears to be more natural than 
that the tribuncM should originally liavc been 
elected by that body of Roman citizens which 
they represented, yet the subject is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Some writers stale 
that they were elected b / the comitia of tho 
curies ; others suppo‘*e that they were elected 
in the comitia of the centuries ; but whether 
they were elected in the latter or in tho 
comitia of the tribes, it is certain that at first 
the sanction of the curies to the election was 
at all events necessary. But after the time 
of the Lex Publilia (b. c. 472) the sanction, 
of the curies is not heard of, and the election 
of the tribunes was left entirely to the co- 
mitia tributa, ivhich were convoked and held 
for this purpose by the old tribunes previous 
to the expiration of their office. One of tho 
old tribunes was appointed by lot to preside 
at the election. As the meeting cculd not 
be prolonged after sunset, and the ^lusincss 
was to be completed in one day, it sometimes 
happened that it was obliged to break up 
before the election was completed, and then 
those who were elected filled up the legiti- 
mate number of the college by cooptatio. 
But in order to prevent this irregularity, tho 
tribune L. Trebouius, in 448 n. c., got an 
ordinance ijassod, according to which the 
college of the tribunes should never be com- 
pleted by cooptatio, but the elections should 
be continued on the second day, if they were 
not completed on the first, till the number 
ten was made up. The place where the elec- 
tion of tho tribunes was held was originally 
and lawfully the Forum, afterwarda also the 
Campus Martius, and sometimes the area of 
tho Capitol. — We now proceed to trace tho 
gradual growth of the tribunitian power. 
Although its original character was merely 
protection {auxilium or /Soijdeia) against pa- 
trician magistrates, the plebeians appear 
early to have regarded their tribunes also as 
I mediators or arbitrators in matters among 
themselves. The whole pew^ possessed by 
I 4h8 college of tribunes was designated by the 
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name trihunicin potestas^ and extended at no 
time farther than one mile beyond the gates 
of the city ; at a greater distance than this 
they came under the imperium of the ma- 
gistrates, like every other citi/en. As they 
were the public guardians, it was necessary 
that every one should have access to them 
and at any time; hence the doors of their 
houses were open d.iy and night for all who 
were in need of help and protection, which 
they were empowered to afford against any 
one, oven against the highest magistrates. 
For the f-ame reason a tribune wiis not al- 
lowed to be absent from the city for a whole 
day, except during the Feriae Latinae, w'hen 
the whole people were assembled on the 
Alban Mount. In m. c. 456 the tribunes, in 
opposition to the consuls, assumed the right 
of convoking the senate, in order to lay 
before it a rogation, and discuss the same; 
for until that time the consuls alone had had 
the right of laying plebiscita before the 
senate for approbation. Some years after, 
n. c. 452, the tribunes demanded of the con- 
•<uls to request the senate to make a senatus- 
consultum for the appointment of persons 
to frame a new legislation ; and during the 
discussions on this subject the tribunes them- 
selves were present in the senate. The 
written legislation which the tribunes then 
wished can only have related to their own 
order ; but as such a legislation would only 
have -widened the breach between the two 
orders, they afterwards gave way to the re- 
monstrances of the patricians, and the new 
legislation was to embrace both orders. 
From the second decemvirato the tribune- 
ship was suspended, but was restored after 
the legislation was completed, and now 
assumed a different character from the change 
that had taken place in the tribes. [Tainus.] 
The tribunes now had the right to be present 
At the deliberations of the senate ; but they 
did not sit among the senators themselves, 
but upon benches before the opened doors of 
the senate house. The inviolability of the 
tribunes, which had before only rested upon 
a contract between the two estates, was now 
sanctioned and confirmed by a law of M. 
Iloratius. As the tribes now also included 
the patricians and their clients, the tribunes 
might naturally be asked to interpose on 
behalf of any citizen, whether patrician or 
plebeian. Hence the patrician ex-decemvir, 
Appius Claudius, implored the protection of 
the tribunes. About this time the tribunes 
also acquired the right of taking the auspices 
in the assemblies of the tribes. They also I 
assumed again the right, which they had | 
exercised b^re the time of the decem-virate, 
of bringing patriolans who had riolated the 


rights of the plebeians before the comitia of 
the tribes. By the Lex Valeria passed in the 
Comitia Centuriata (n. c. 449), it was enaefod 
that a plcbiscitum, which had been voted by 
the tribes, should bind the patricians as well. 
While the college thus gained outwardly new 
strength every day, a change took place in ^ 
its internal organisation, which to some ex- 
tent paralysed its powers. Before n.c. 394, 
every thing had been decided in the college 
by a majority; but about this time, we do 
not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the opposition (interoessio) of 
one tribune auffleient to render a resolution 
of his eolJeagues void. This new regulation 
docs not appear in operation till 394 and 393 
n. c. ; tlio old one was still ajiplied in n. c. 
421 and 415. From their right of appearing 
in the senate, and of taking part in its dis- 
cussions, and from their being the represen- 
tatives of the whole ijooplc, they gradually 
obtained the right of intercession against any 
action which a magistrate might undertake 
during the time of his office, and this even 
without giving any reason for it. 'J’hus ■« o 
find a tribune preventing a consul from con- 
voking the senate, and preventing the pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the comitia ; 
they interceded against the official functions 
of the censors ; and even against a command 
issued by the praetor. In the same manner 
a tribune might place his veto upon an ordi- 
nance of the senate ; and he could thus cither 
compel the senate to submit the subject to a 
fresh consideration, or could raise the session. 
In order to propose a measure to the senate 
they might themselves convene a meeting, or 
when it had been convened by a consul they 
might make their jiroposal even in opposition 
to the consul, a right -which no other magis- 
trates had in the presence of the consuls. 
The senate, on the other hand, had itself, in 
certain cases, recourse to the tribunes. Thus, 
in B. c. 431 it requested the tribunes to com- 
pel the consuls to appoint a dictator, in com- 
pliance with a decree of the senate, and tlie 
tribunes compelled the consuls, by threatening 
them with imprisonment, to appoint A. Fos- 
tumius Tubertus dictator. From this tiinu 
forward wc meet with several instances in 
which the tribunes compelled the consuls to 
comply -with the decrees of the senate, si non 
essent in auctoritate senatus^ and to execute 
its commands. In their relation to the senate 
a change was introduced by the Plebiacitum 
Attniumj which ordained that a tribune, by 
virtue of his office, should be a senator. 
When this plebiscitum was made is uncertain ; 
but we know that in b. c. 170 it was not yet 
in operation. It probably originated -with 
C. Atinius, who was tribune in b. fv X32. 
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But .as the quacstorship, at least in later 
times, Mras the ofllcc which persons held pre- 
viously to the tribuneship, and as the quaes- 
torship Itself conferred upon a person the 
right of a senator, the law of Atiniue was in 
most cases supcrfluons. — In their relation to 
other magistrates we may observe, that the 
right of intcrccBsio was not confined to stop- 
ping a magistrate in his proceedings, but 
they might ever, command their viatores to 
seize a consul or a censor, to imprison him, 
or to thiOAv him from the Tarpeian lock. 
When the tiibunes brought an accusation 
against anj' one before the people, the}’ had 
■the right of prehensiOy but not the right of 
Kocatioy that is, they might command a per- 
son to he tiraggfd by their \iatore8 before 
the comitia, but they could not summon him. 
They might, as in earlier times, propose a 
fine to be inflicted upon the person accused 
before the comitia, but in some eases they 
-dropped this proposal and treated the case as 
11 capital one. The college of tribunes had 
Also the power of making edicts. In case'* in 
which one member of the college opposed a 
resolution of his colleagues nothing could be 
done, and the measure was dropped ; but 
this useful chock M'as removed by the example 
of Tiberius Gracchus, in which a precedent 
was given for proposing to the people that a 
tribune obstinately persisting in his veto 
should he deprived of his otllcc. From the 
time of the Hortensiau law the power of the 
tribunes had been gradually rising to such a 
height that at length it was superior to every 
other in the state. They had acquired the 
right of proposing to the comitia tributa or 
the senate measures on nearly all the im- 
portant affairs of the state, and it would be 
endless to enumerate the cases in which their 
power was manifested. Their proposals were 
indeed usually made ex auctoritatc senutus, 
•or had been communicated to and approved 
Tiy it; but cases in which the people itself 
had a direct interest, such as a general legal 
regulation, granting of the franchise, a change 
in the duties and powers of a magistrate, and 
jothers, might be brought before the people, 
without their having been previously commu- 
nicated to the senate, though there arc also 
instances of the contrary. Subjects belonging 
to the administration could not be brought 
before the tribes without the tribunes having 
previously received through the consuls the 
auctoritas of the senate. Tljis, however, was 
•done very frequently, and hence we have 
mention of a number of plehiscita on matters 
of administration. It sometimes even occurs 
that the tribunes brought the question con- 
cerning the conclusion of peace before the 
iTibcs, and then compelled the senate to 


ratify the resolution, as expressing the wish 
of the whole people. Sulla, in his reform ol 
the constitution on the early aristocratic 
principles, left to the tribunes only the jus 
auxiliandi, and deprived them of the right of 
making legislative or other proposals, either 
to the senate or the comitia, without having 
previous!}' obtained the sanction of the senate. 
But this arrangement did not last, for Pom- 
pey restored to them their former rights. 
During the latter period of the republic, 
when the office of quaestor was in most cases 
held immediately before that of tribune, the 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the senators, and this continued to be the 
case under the empire. Sometimes, how- 
ever, equites ol-o obtained the office, and 
thereby became mimbers of the senate, where 
they w’cre considered of equal rank w'ith the 
quaestors. Tribunes of the people continued 
to exist down to the fifth century of our era, 
though their powers became naturally much 
limited, especially in the reign of Nero. They 
continued however to have the right of inter- 
cession against decrees of the senate, and on 
behalf of injured individuals. — (4) TainuNi 

MII.ITUM Cl'M rONSULAKl I'OTKSTATE. WhCn in 

B. c. 445 the tribune C. Canuleius brought 
forward the rogation that the consulship 
should not he confined to cither order, the 
patricians evaded the attempt by a change in 
the constitution ; the powers which had 
hitherto been united in the consulship were 
now divided between two new magistrates, 
viz. the Tribuni militum cum consulari potes~ 
tale and the censors. Consequently, in b. c. 
444, three military tribunes, with coi sular 
power, were appointed, and to this ^-fficc the 
plebeians were to be equally eligible with the 
patricians. For the years following, how- 
ever, the jieople were to he at liberty, on the 
proiiosal of the senate, to decide whether 
consuls were to be elected according to the 
old custom, or consular tribunes. Hence- 
forth, for many years, sometimes consuls and 
sometimes consular tribunes w’cro appointed, 
and the number of the latter varied from 
three to four, until in b. c. 405 it was in- 
creased to six, and as the censors were re- 
garded as their colleagues, we have some- 
times mention of eight tribunes. At last, 
however, in b. c. 307, the office of these 
tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These 
consular tribunes were elected in the comitia 
of the centuries, and undoubtedly with less 
solemn auspices than the consuls. — (6) Tni- 
BtJNi Miutahes [Exkrcitdb, p. 169.] 

TRIBUS (^uAov, ^vA> 7 ), a tribe. (1) Gbeek. 
In the earliest times of Gteek^istory men- 
tion is made of people being divided into 
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tribes and clans. Homer speaks of such di- 
visions in terms which seem to imply that 
they were elements that entered into the 
composition of every community. A person 
not included in any clan (a<#>pi}Twp), was re- 
garded as a vagrant or outlaw. Those divi- 
sions were rather natural than political, 
depending on family connection, and arising 
out of those times, when each head of u 
family exercised a patriarchal sway over its 
members. The bond was cemented by reli- 
gious communion, sacrifices and festivals, 
which all the family or clansmen attended, 
and at which the chief usually presided. 
— Of the Dorian race there were originally 
three tribes, traces of which arc found in 
all the countries which they colonised. 
Hence they are called by Ilomcr Awpiee? 
rpixdiiee^. These tribes were the Ilyllcis 
(*Y\Aer?), raniphyli (Ila/uK^uXoi), and Bymana- 
tae or Dymancs (Avp-avarat or Avp.dvti). The 
first doiivcd their name from llyllus, son of 
Hercules, the two last from I’amphylus and 
Dymas, who are said to have fallen in the 
last expedition when the Dorians took pos- 
session of the Peloponnesus. The Hyllean 
tribe was perhaps the one of highest dignity; 
but at Sparta there docs not appear to have 
been much distinction, for all the freemen 
there were by the constitution of Lycurgus 
on a footing of equality. To these three 
ti ibes others were added in difl’ercnt places, 
either when the Dorians w'crc joined by other 
foreign ‘lilies, or when some of the old inha- 
bitants w'cre admitted to the rank of citizen- 
ship or equal privileges. Thus the Cadmean 
Aegeids arc said by Herodotus to have been 
a great tribe at Sparta, descended (as he 
says) from Aegeus, grandson of Theras, 
though others have thought they were in- 
corporated with the three Doiic tiibes. The 
subdivision of tribes into phratHae (^^parpCai) 
or patrae (ndTpai,\ gene (yevrjX trittyea {rpir- 
Tues), &c. appears to have prevailed in various 
places. At Sparta each tribe contained ten 
ohae Qb»paL\ a word denoting a local division 
or district ; each obc contained ten triacadea 
(rpioucaSes), communities containing thirty 
families. But very little appears to be knowrn 
of these divisions, how far they -were local, 
or how far genealogical. After the time of 
Cleomcnes the old system of tribes was 
changed ; new ones were created correspond- 
ing to the different quarters of the town, 
and they seem to have been five in number. 
— The first Attic tribes that we read of are said 
to have existed in the reign, or soon after 
the reign, of Cccrops, and were called Cfc- 
cropis (KeicpoiriV), Autochthon (Awtox^wv), 
Actaca (’AicTaia), and Paralia (IlapaAia). 
tho reign of a subsequent king, Cracaus, 


these names were changed to Cranais (Kp®. 
vafs), Atthia (’At0iV), Meaogaea (Meiroyaia), 
and Diacria (AiaKpi's). Afterwards we find 
a new set of numc^; Dias (Aids), Aihenttia 
(’A^i<iu«), Poseidonias (TToo-eifiaii'ids), and 
phaestiaa (' H<i>atoTtds) ; evidently derived 
from the deities w‘ho were worshipiicd in the 
country. Some of those secondly mentioned, 
if not all of them, seem to have been geo- 
graphical divisions ; and it is not improbable 
that, if not independent communities, they 
were at least connected by a very w^eak bond 
of union. But all these tribes were super- 
seded by four others, which w'crc probably 
founded soon after the Ionic settlement in 
Attica, and seem to have been adopted by 
other Ionic colonies out of Greece. The 
names Gel eon tea ( PeAeopTes), Jlopletea (^On~ 
hrfT€^\ Argades (’Apydfieis), Aegicorea (Aiyiw 
Kopelq\ are said by Herodotus to have been 
derived from the sons of Ion, son of Xiithus. 
Upon thin, however, many doubts have beer, 
thrown by modern writers. The etymology 
of the last three names w'ould seem to sug- 
gest, that the tribes were so called from the 
occupations which their respective members 
followed ; the Jlopletea being the armed men, 
or warriors ; the Argadea^ labourers or hus- 
bandmen ; the Aegivoreay goatherds or shep- 
herds. But whatever be the truth with 
respect to the origin of these tiibcs, one thing 
is certain, that before the time of Theseus, 
w'hom historians agree in representing as the 
great founder of the Attic commonwealth; 
the various peoiile who inhabited the country 
continued to be disunited and split into fac- 
tions. — ^I'heseus in some measure changed 
the relations of the tribes to each other, by 
introducing a gradation of ranks in each : 
dividing the people into EnjiutriUac (Lvira- 
rpiSai), Geomori (rewpopoi), and Bcmiiirgt 
(Aijjaiovpyoi), of whom the first were nobles, 
the second agriculturists or yeomen, the 
third labourers and mechanics. At the 
same time, in order to consolidate the na- 
tional unity, he enlarged the city of Athens, 
with which he incorporated several smaller 
towns, made it the seat of government, 
encouraged the nobles to reside there, and 
surrendered a part of the royal prerogative 
in their favour. The tribes or phylae 
were divided, either in the age of Theseus 
or soon after, each into three phrafriae (<ppa~ 
rpiat, a term equivalent to fraternities, and 
analogous in its political relation to the 
Homan curiae), and each phr atria into thirty 
gene (y«ioi, equivalent to the Roman Oentea), 
the members of a genoa (yeVos) being called 
gennetae Cyevy^rai) or homogalactea (opoya- 
XaxT€ 9 ). Each genos was distinguished by a 
particular name of a patronymic form, which 
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wan derived frvim some hero or mythic an- 
cestor. These divisions, though the names 
seem to import family connection, '^vere in 
fact artificial; which shows that some ad- 
vance had now been made towards the esta- 
blishment of a closer political union. The 
members of the phratHae and gene hod their 
respective religious rites and festivals, which 
were preserved long after these communities 
had lost their political importance, and per- 
haps prevented them from being altogether 
dissolved. — After the age of Theseus, the 
monarchy having been first limited and after- 
wards abolished, the whole power of the 
state feu into the hands of the Eupatridae or 
nobles, who held oil civil offices, and had be- 
sides the management of religious affairs, and 
the interpretation of the laws. Attica became 
agitated by feuds, and wo find the people, 
shortly before the legislation of Solon, divided 
into t^ee i>artics, Eediaci (neStalot) or low- 
landers, Diacrii (AtaKptoi) or highlanders, 
and Parali (ITapaAot) or people of the sea- 
coast. The first two remind us of the an- 
cient division of tribes, Mesogaea and Dm- 
eris : and the three parties appear in some 
measure to represent the classses established 
by Theseus, the first being the nobles, whose 
property lay in the champaign and most 
fertile part of the country ; the second, the 
smaller landowners and shepherds ; the 
third, the trading and mining class, who 
had by this time risen in wealth and im- 
portance. To appease their discords, Solon 
was appUed to ; and thereupon framed his 
celebrated constitution and code of laws. 
Here wc have only to notice that he retained 
the four tribes os he found them, but abo- 
lished the existing distinctions of rank^ or at 
all events greatly diminished their import- 
ance, by introducing his property qualifica- 
tion, or division of the people into Pentaco- 
siomedimni (nevT<uco<rtofie6ifti/oi), Jhppeis 
('ImreU), Zeugitae (Zeuylrai), and Thetes 
(©^res). [Census, Cheek.] The enactments 
of Solon continued to be the Jaw at Athens, 
though in great measure suspended by the 
tyranny, until the democratic reform effected 
by Clisthcnes. He abolished the old tribes, 
and created ten new ones, according to a 
geographical division of Attica, and named 
after ten of the ancient heroes : Erechtlieis, 
AegeiSf Pandionisy Leant ist Acamantis^ OendSf 
Cecropisj Hippothoontis^ Acantis, Antiochis. 
These tribes were divided £ach into ten 
demi the number of whieh was after- 

wards increased by subdivision ; but the 
arrangement was so mode that several demi 
not contiguous or near to one another were 
joined to ^ake up a tribe. [Demvs.] The 
object of this arrangement was, that by the 


breaking of old associations a perfect and 
lasting revolution might be effected, in the 
habits and feelings, as wcU as the political 
organisation of the people. Solon allowed 
the ancient pJiratriae to exist, but they were 
deprived of all political importance. All 
foreigners admitted to the citizenship were 
registered in a phylo and demus, but not in 
a phratria or genos. The functions which 
had been discharged by the old tribes were 
now mostly transfoiTod to the demi. Among 
others, wc may notice that of the forty-eight 
naucrariae into which the old tribes had 
been dividcil for the purpose of taxation, but 
which now became useless, the taxes being 
collected on a different system. The reforms 
of CUsthenes wcic destined to be perma- 
nent. 'J’hcy continued to bo in force (with 
some few' interruptions) until the downfall of 
Athenian independence. The ten tribes w'cre 
blended with the whole machinery of the 
constitution. Of the senate of five heindrcd, 
fifty were chosen from each tribe. The 
allotment of dicasts was according to tribes ; 
and the same system of election may be 
observed in most of the principal offices o! 
state, judicial and magisterial, civil and mili- 
tary, &c. In B. c. 307, Demetrius Polior- 
cctcs increased the niunber of tiibes to twelve 
by creating two new ones, namely, Antigo~ 
nias and Demetrins^ which aftcrw'ards le- 
ceived the names of Ptolemais and Attalis ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, bearing his own name. — (2) Ro- 
man. The three ancient Romulian tribes, 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, oi the 
Ramncnscs, Titienscs, and Luceren‘c^, to 
which the iiotricians alone belonged, must 
be distinguished from the thirty plebeian 
tribes of Servius Tullius, which w'cre entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for 
the country around Romo. The history and 
oiganisation of the three ancient tribes are 
^ spoken of under rATnicii. They continued 
of political importance almost down to the 
period of the docemviral legislation ; but 
after this time they no longer occur in the 
history of Rome, except as an obsolete in- 
stitution. The institution and organisation 
of the thirty plebeian tribes, and their sub- 
sequent reduction to twenty by the conquests 
of Torsena, are spoken of under Peedks. 
The four city tribes W'erc called by the same 
names as the regions which they occupied, 
viz. Suburana^ Esquilina^ CoUina, and Pala- 
tina. The names of the sixteen country 
tribes which continued to belong to Rome 
after the conquest of Porsena, are in their 
alphabetical order as follows : Aemilia^ Ca- 
milia^ Cornelia^ Fahia^ Galena^ Soratia^ 
Ltmonia^ Mmiemia^ Paj^rta^ Polliat Popillia, 
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Ptf/tmia, Romiliay Sergia^ Vcturia^ and YoU 
tinia. As Rome gradually acquired posses- 
sion of more of the surrounding territory, 
tho number of tribes also was gradually in- 
creased. When Appius Claudius, with his 
numerous train of clients, emigrated to Rome, 
lands were assigned to them in tho district 
where the Amo flows into the Tiber, and a 
now tribe, the tribus Claudia., was formed. 
This tribe was subsequently enlarged, and 
was then designated by the name Crus^ 
tumina or Clustumina. This name is the 
first instance of a country tribe being named 
after a place, for the sixteen older ones all 
derived their name from persons or heroes. 
In B. c. 387, the number of tribes was in- 
creased to twenty-five by the addition of 
four new ones, viz. the Stellatina, Tromf>n~ 
fina, Sabatiiia, and Arniensis. In n. c. 358 
two more, the Pomptina and PuhliHa, were 
formed of Volscians. In n. c. 332, the cen- 
sors Q. Publilius Philo and Sp. Postumius 
increased the number of tribes to twenty- 
nine, by the addition of the Maecia and 
^captia. In D. c. 318 the ITfentina and 
Falcrina were added. In n. c. 299 two 
others, the Aniensis and Tcrentina, were 
added by the censors, and at last in b. c. 241, 
the number of tribes was augmented to 
thirty-five, by the addition of the Quiritia 
and Volina. Eight new tribes w’crc added 
upon the termination of the Social War, to 
include the Socii, who then obtained the Ro- 
man franchise, but they were afterwards 
incorporated among the old 35 tribes, which 
continued to bo tho number of the tribes to 
the end of the republic. When the tribes, 
in their assemblies, transacted any business, 
a certain order [ordo tribimm) was observed, 
in which they were called upon to give their 
votes. The ilrsL in the order of buccession 
was the Suburana, and the last the Ar- j 
niensis. Any person belonging to a tribe 
had in important documents to add to his 
own name that of his tribe, in the ablative 
case. Whether the local tribes, as they were 
establi^ed by the constitution of Servius 
Tullius, contained only the plebeians, or 
included the patricians also, is a point on 
which the opinions of modern scholars are 
divided : but it appears most probable that 
down to the decern viral legislation the tribes 
and their assemblies were entirely plebeian. 
Ffom the time of tho decemviral legislation, 
^hc patricians and their clients were un- 
doubtedly incorporated in the tribes. Re- 
specting the assemblies of the tribes, see 
CoMi’riA Tribxjta. 

TlUBtJTUM, a tax which was partly ap- 
plied to cover the expenses of war, and 
partly those of the fortifications of city. 


The usual amount of the tax was one tat 
every thousand of a man’s fortune, though 
In the time of Cato it was raised to three in 
a thousand. Tho tributum was not a pro- 
perty-tax in the strict sense of the word, for 
the accounts respecting the plebeian debtors 
clearly imply, that the debts were not de- 
ducted in the valuation of a person’s pro- 
perty, so that he had to pay the tributum 
upon property which was not his own, but 
which he owed, and for which he had conse- 
quently to pay the interest as well. It was 
a direct tax upon objects without any regard 
to their produce, like a land or house-tax, 
which indeed formed the main part of it. 
That which seems to have made it most op- 
pressive, was its constant fluctuation. It 
was raised according to the regions or tribes 
instituted by Servius Tullius, and by the tri- 
bunes of those tribes, subsequently called 
tribuni aeriiiii. It was not, like the other 
branches of the public revenue, let out to 
farm, but being fixed in money it was raised 
by the tribunes, unless (as was the case after 
the custom of giving pay to the soldiers was 
introduced) the soldiers, like the knights, 
demanded it froin the persons themselves 
who were bound to pay it. [Aes equestkk 
and HORDE ARiuM.] When this tax was to 
be paid, what sum was to be raised, and what 
portion of every thousand asses of the census, 
were matters upon which the senate alone 
had to decide. But v hen it was decreed, the 
people might rciuso to pay it when they 
thought it too heavy, or unfairly distributed, 
or hoped to gum some other advantage by 
the refusal. In later times the senate some- 
times left its regulation to the censors, who 
often fixed it very arbitrarily. No citizen 
was exempt from it, but we find that the 
priests, augurs, and pontiffs made attempts 
to get rid of it : but this was only an abuse, 
which did not last. After the war with Ma- 
cedonia (b. c. 147), when the Roman trcti- 
sury was filled with the revenues accruing 
from conquests and from the provinces, tho 
Roman citizens became exempted from pay- 
ing the tributum, and this state of things 
lasted down to tho consulship of llirtiUs and 
Pansa (43 b. c.), when the tributum was 
again levied, on account of the exhausted 
state of the acrarium. After this time it was 
imposed according to the discretion of the 
emperors. Respecting the tributum paid by 
conquered countries and cities, see Yecti- 

GAXIA. 

TRIClIniUM, the dining-room of a Ro- 
man house, the position of which, relatively 
to the other parts of the house, is seen in. tho 
“house of the Tragic poet” (see p, 144). 
It was of an oblong shape, ttnd was twice 
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as long as it was broad. The superintend- 
ence of the dining-room in a great house 
vras intrusted to a slave called tncliniarchat 
•who, through other slaves, took care that 
everything was kept and proceeded in proper 
order. A triclinium generally contained three 
couches, and ns the usual number of pcr!»ons 
occupying each couch •was three, the triclinium 
afforded accommodation for a party of nine. 
^Sometimes, however, as many as four lay on 
each of the couches. Each man in order to 
feed himself lay flat upon his breast or nearly 
so, and stretched out his hand towards the 
table ; but afterwards, when his hunger was 
satisfied, he turned ui)on his left side, lean- 
ing on his elbow. To this Horace alludes in 
describing a person sated with a particular 
dish, and turning in order to repose upon 
his elbow. {Sat. ii. 4, 39.) We find the 
relative positions of two persons who lay 
next to one another, commonly expressed by 
the prepositions super or sujtra, and infra. 
A passage of Livy (xxxix. 43), in which 
lu‘ relates the cruel conduct of the con- 
sul L. Quintius Flamiiiinus, shows that 
iti/ia diiquem cuhnrc was the same as in 
nnu alicnjus cuhare^ and consequently that 
each person was considered as heUnc him to 
whose breast his own head approached. On 
this principle wo are enabled to explain the 
denominations both of the three couches, and 
of the three places on each couch. Sup- 
posing the annexed arrangement to represent 
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the plan of a triclinium, it is evident that, 
.IS each guest reclined on his left side, the 
countenances of all when in this position 
were directed, first, from No. 1 towards No. 
3, then from No. 4 towards No. 6, and lastly, 
from No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that the guest 
No. 1 lay, in the sen.se explained, above No. 
2, No. 3 below No. 2, and sc^ of the rest ; 
and that, going in the same direction, the 
couch to the right hand was above the others, 
and the couch to the left hand below the 
others. It will ho found, that in a passage 
in the eighth satire of the second book of Ho- 
race, the gue^B are enumerated in the order 


of their accubatioa— an order exhibited in 
the annexed diagram. 
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TRIDENS. [Fuscina.] 

TlllENS. [As.] 

TllIEllARCIIIA (rpiTjpapxia), one of the 
extraordinary war services or liturgies at 
Athens, the object of w’uicb was to provide 
for the equipment and maintenance of the 
ships of w’ar belonging to the state. The 
persons who were charged with it were called 
triorarchs (rpi^pap^oi), as being tlie captains 
of triremes, though the name W'as also ap- 
plied to persons who bore the same charge 
in other vessels. It existed from very early 
times in connection with the forty-eight 
naucraries of Solon, and the fifty of Clis. 
thenes : each of which corporations appears 
to have been obliged to equip and man a ves- 
sel. [NAUciLAniA.] Under the constitution 
of Clisthenes the ten tribes were at first 
scvcially charged with five vessels. This 
charge was of course superseded by the later 
forms of the trierarchy. The state fur lisned 
the ship, and cither the whole or part Mf the 
ship’s rigging and furniture, and also pay 
and provisions for the sailors. The trier- 
archs were bound to keep in repair the ship 
and its furniture, and were frequently put to 
great expense in paying the sailors and sup- 
plying them with provisions, when the state 
did not supply sufficient money for the pur- 
pose. Morrcvei, some tricrarchs, whether 
from ambitious or patriotic motives, put 
themselves to unnecessary expense in fitting 
out and rigging their ships, from w’hich the 
state derived an advantage. The average 
expense of the trierarchy was 50 minac. 
In ancient times one person bore the whole 
charge of the trierarchy, afterwards it was 
customary for two persons to share it, who 
were then called ayntrierarchs (^avvrpii^pao- 
Xoi). 'When this practice was first intro- 
duced is not known, but it was perhaps about 
the year 412 n. c., after the defeat of ths 
Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
persons for the choregia was first perniittod. 
The syntrierarchy, however, did not entirely 
Bupeittede the older and single form, being 
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only meant as a relief in case of emergency, 
when there was not a sufficient number of 
wealthy citizens to bear the expense singly. 
In the case of a S) ntricrarchy the two trier- I 
archs commandcrl their vessel in turn, six 
months each, according as they agreed be- 
tween themselves. — ^The third form of the 
trierarchy was connected with, or suggested 
by, the syntrieraichy. In b. c. 358, the 
Athenians were unable to procure a sufficient 
number of legally ai)pointed tricrarchs, and 
accordingly they summoned volunteers. 
This, however, was hut a temporary expe- 
dient ; and as the actual system was not 
adetjuate to the public wants, they deter- 
mined to manage the trierarchy somewhat in 
the same way as the property-tax {etsphora)^ 
namely, by classes or symmoriae, according 
to the law of Periander passed in n. c. 358, 
and which was the primary and original 
enactment on the “ubject. With this view 
1200 synteleia (crui/TeAel^) or partners were 
.ippointed, who were probably the wealthiest 
individuals of the state, according to the 
( t nsus or valuation. These were divided into 
20 symmoriae ((TvixfxopiM) or classes ; out of 
u Inch a number of persons (trtofiara) joined 
for the equipment or rather the maintenance 
and management of a ship, under the title of 
a synteleia (avyTt\eia) or union. To every 
ship tlierc was generally assigned a synteleia 
of fifteen persons of different degrees of 
wealth, as w 0 may suppose, so that four ships 
only wcTe provided for by each symmoria of 
sixty persons. It appears, however, that 
before Demosthenes carried a new law on 
this subject (b. c. 340), it had been customary 
for sixteen persons to unite in a synteleia or 
company for a ship, who bore the burden in 
equal shares. This being the case, it follows 
either that the members of the symmoriae 
had been by that time raised from 1200 to 
1280, or that some alterations had taken 
place in their internal arrangements, of which 
no account has come down to us. The su- 
perintendence of the whole system was in the 
hands of the 300 wealthiest members, W'ho 
were therefore called the “leaders of the 
symmoriae “ (riyep4vei ruv ov/a/aopudi/), on 
whom the burdens of the trierarchy chiefly 
fell, or rather ought to have fallen. The 
services performed by individuals under this 
system appear to have been the same as be- 
fore : the state still provided the ship’s 
tackle, and the only duty then of the trier- 
arebs under this system was to keep their 
vessels in the same repair and order as they 
received them. But even from this they 
managed to escape : for the wealthiest mem- 
bers, who had to serve for their synteleia, 
let out their trierarchies for a talent, and ri- 


ooived that amount from their partners (ow* 
TcAet?), BO that in reality they paid next tO 
nothing, or, at any rate, not what they ought 
to have done, considering that the trierarchy 
was a ground of exemption from other litur- 
gies. — To remedy these abuses Demosthenes 
carried a law when he w'as the cTrtoraTijy tow 
yavnifovt or the superintendent of the Athe- 
nian navy, thereby introducing the Fourth 
form of the trierarchy. The provisions of 
the law were as follows : The naval services 
required from every citizen were to depend 
upon and be proportional to his property, 
or rather to his taxable capital, as registered 
foi the symmoriae of the property-tax, the 
rate being one trireme for everj'^ ten talents 
of taxable capital, up to three triremes and 
one auxiliary vessel (vmjpeo-iov) for the 
largest iiropcrtics ; t. c. no person, however 
rich, could be required to furnish more. 
Those who had not ten talents in taxable 
capital were to club together in syntcleiae 
till they had made up that amount. By this 
law great changes were effected. All per- 
sons paying taxes were rated in proportion 
to their property, so that the poor were be- 
nefited by it, and the state likewise : for, as 
Dcmosthcncfc) says, those who had formerly 
contributed one-sixteenth to the trierarchy 
of one shii) w^erc now' trierarchs of two, in 
which case thej' must eithci* have served by 
proxy, or done duty in succL»sive years. Ho 
adds, that the consequences were highly be- 
neficial. We do not know the amount of 
property which reuilerril a man liable to servo 
a trievarcby or syntnevarchy, but wc read of 
no instance of liability arising from a pro- 
perty of less value than 500 minae. The ap- 
pointment to serve under the first and second 
forms of the trierarchy was made by the 
stratcgi, and in case any person was appomted 
to serve a trierarchy, and thought that any 
one else (not called upon) was better able to 
bear it than himself, he oflered the latter an 
exchange of his property [Antidosis] subject 
to the burden of the trierarchy. In cases of 
extreme hardship, persons became suppliants 
to the people, or fled to the altar of Artemis 
at Munychia. If not ready in time, they 
were sometimes liable to imprisonment. On 
the contrary, whoever got his ship ready 
first was to be rewarded with the “crown 
of the trierarchy so that in this way con- 
siderable emulation and competition were 
produced. Moreover, the trierarchs were wa-ei)- 
9vvoiy or liable to be called to account for 
their expenditure; though they applied 
their own property to the service of the 
state. It has been already stated that the 
trierarchy was a ground of cxemiltion from 
the other liturgies, any of which, indeed^ 
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«ave an exemption from all the rest during 
the following year. 

TRINUNDINUM. [Nundinae.] 

TRIOBOLON (tpuij/5oA.ov), the fee of three 
•ohols, which the Athenian dicasts received. 
XDicabtae.] 

TRIPOS (rptirovO, a tripod, i. c. any uten- 
sil or article of furniture supported upon 
three feet. More especially (1) A three- 
legged table.- — (2) A pot or ‘caldron, used for 
boiling meat, and either raised upon a three- 
legged stand of bronze, or made with its 
three feet in the same piece. — (3) A bronze 
altiir, not differing probably in its original 
form from the tall tripod caldron already de- 
scribed. It was from a tripod that the 
Pythian priestess at Delphi gave responses. 
[CoiiTiNA.] The celebrity of this tripod pro- 
duced innumerable imitiitions of it, which 
were made to be used in sacrifice, and still 
more frequentlj’^ to be presented tc the trea- 
sury both in that place and in many other 
Greek temples. 



*IY)pod of Apollo at Delphi. (n6ttigcr*t Amaltliea, vol. i. 
p. 119.) 

TRIPiJdIUM. [Auspicitjm.] 

TRIREBIIS. [Navis.] 

TRIUMPHUS (dpfafi/3os), a solemn pro- 
‘Oession, in which a victorious general entered 
the city in a chariot drawn by four horses. 
He was preceded by the captives and spoils 
taken in war, was followed by his troops, 
and after passing in state along the Yia 
Sacra, ascended the Capitol ^to offer sacrifice 
in the temple of Jupiter. From the beginning 
of the republic down to the extinction of 
liberty a regular triumph {Justus triumphus) 
was recognised as the summit of military 
glory, an^^ U'as the cherished objedt of om- 
hition to every Roman general. A sriumph ; 


might be granted for successful achievement! 
either by land or sea, but the latter were 
comparatively so rare that wc shall for the 
present defer the consideration of the naval 
triumph. After any decisive battle had been 
won, or a province subdued by a series of 
successful operations, the imperator foi- 
warded to the senate a laurcl-wreatbed dis- 
patch {literae laureatae)y containing an ac- 
count of his exploits. If the intelligence 
jjroved satisfactory, the senate decreed a 
public thanksgiving. [Supi'ltcatio.] After 
the war was concluded, the general with bis 
army repaired to Rome, or ordered his army 
to meet him there on a given day, but did not 
enter the city. A meeting of the senate was 
held without the walls, usually in the temple 
cither of licllona or Apollo, that he might 
have an opportunity of urging his pretensions 
in person, and those were then scrutinised 
and discussed with the most jealous care. 
The following rules were for the most part 
rigidly enforced, although the senate assumed 
the discretionary power of relaxing them in 
special cases. 1. That no one could be per- 
mitted to triumph unless he had held the 
office of dictator, of consul, or of praetor. 
The honours granted to Pompey, who tri- 
[ umphed in his 2‘lth year (d. c. 81) before he 
I had held any of the great offices of state, and 
again ten years afterwards, while still a 
simple equcB, were altogether unprecedented. 
2. That the magistrate should have been 
actually in office both when the victory was 
gained and when the triumph was to be cele- 
brated, This regulation was insis^^vil upon 
only during the earlier ages of the common- 
wealth. Its violation commenced with Q. 
Fublilius Philo, the first person to whom the 
senate ever granted a prorogaiio imperii after 
the termination of a magistracy, and thence- 
forward proconsuls and propraetors were 
permitted to triumph without question. 3.. 
That the war should have been prosecuted or 
the battle fought under the auspices and in 
the province and with the troops of the 
general seeking the triumph. Thus if a vic- 
tory was gained by the legatus of a general 
who was absent from the army, the honour of 
it did not belong to the former, but to the 
latter, inasmuch as he had the ausxiiccs. 4. 
That at least 5000 of the enemy should have 
been slain in a single battle, that the advan- 
tage should have been positive, and not 
merely a compensation for some previous 
disaster, and that the loss on the part of the 
Romans should have been small compaved 
with that of their adversaries. But still we 
find many instances of triumphs granted for 
general results, without reference to the 
lumbers slain in any one engagement. 5. 
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That tho var should have been a legitimate 
contest against public foes, and not a civil 
contest. Hence Catulus celebrated no tri- 
umph over Lci)idus, nor Antonius over Cati- 
line, nor Cinna and Marius over their antago- 
nists of tho Sullan party, nor Caesar after 
Pharsnlia ; and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sons of 
Pompey, it caused universal disgust. 6. 
That the dominion of the state should have 
been extended, and not merely something 
preriously lost regained. The absolute ac- 
quisition of territory does not appear to have 
been essential. 7. That the war should have 
been brought to a conclusion and the pi*ovince 
reduced to a state of pnace, so as to permit of 
the army being withdi awn, the presence of 
llie victorious soldiers being considered indis- 
pensable in a triumj)!!. The hcnate claimed 
the exclusive right of deliberating upon all 
these points, and giving or withholding the 
honour sought, and they for the most part 
exercised the privilege without question, 
except in times of great political excitement. 
The sovereignty of the people, hovcver, in 
this matter was asserted at a very early date, 
and a triumph is said to have been voted by 
the tribes to Valerius and Iloratius, the con- 
suls of «. c. 44 G, in direct opposition to the 
resolution of the fathers, and in a similar 
manner to C. ^larcius llutilus the first ple- 
beian dictator, while L. Postumius Megellus, 
consul B. c. 294, celebrated a triumph, 
although resisted by the senate and seven out 
of the ten tribunes. Nay, more, we read of 
n certain Appius Claudius, consul b. c. 143, 
who having persisted in celebrating a tri- 
umph in defiance of both tho senate and 
people, was accompanied by his daughter (or 
sister) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and by her 
interposition saved from being dragged from 
his chariot by a tribune. A diBai>pointed 
general, however, seldom ventured to resort 
to such violent measures, but satisfied him- 
self with going through the fonns on the 
Alban Mount, a practice first introduced by 
C. Papirius Maso. If the senate gave their 
consent, they at the same time voted a sum 
of money towards defraying the necessary i 
expenses, and one of the tribunes rx auctori- 
fate senatus applied for a plebiscitum to per- 
mit the imperator to retain his imperium on 
the day when ho entered the city. This last 
form could not be dispensed with either in an 
ovation or a triumph, because the imperium 
conferred by the comitia curiata did not in- 
clude the city itself, and when a general had 
once gone forth paludatuSf his military power 
ceased as soon as he re-entered the gates, 
unless the general law had been previously 
subtended by a special enactment; and in 


this manner the resolution of the senate was, 
as it were, ratified by the plcbs, Por this 
reason no one desiring a tidumph ever entered 
the city until the question was decided, since 
by so doing he would ipso facto have forfeited 
all claim. We have a remarkable example of 
this in the case of Cicero, who after liis return 
from Cilicia lingered in the vicinity of Homo 
day after day, and dragged about his lictors 
from one place to another, without entering 
the cit 3 ', in the vain hope of a triumph. — In 
later times these pageants were marshalled 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour, and 
presented a most gorgeous spectacle. Minute 
details would necessarily be different accord- 
ing to circumstances, but the general arrange- 
ments were as follows. The temples were all 
thrown open, garlands of flowers decorated 
every shrine and image, and incense smoked 
on every altar. Meanw'hile the imperator 
called an assembly of his soldiers, delivered 
an oration commending their valour, and 
concluded by distributing rewards to the most 
distinguished, and a sum of mont'y to each 
individual, the amount depending on tho 
value of the spoils. He then ascoidcd his 
triumphal car and advanced to the Porta Tri- 
maphalis, whore he was met by the whole body 
of the senate headed by the magistrates. Th*» 
procession then defiled in the following order. 

1. The senate headed by the maBi‘^trate'■ . 

2. A body of trumpeters. 3. A train of 
carriages and frames laden with spoils, thoso 
articles which were csiiccially remarkable 
either on account of their beauty or rarity 
being disposed in such a manner as to be 
seen distinctly by the crowd. Boards were 
borne aloft on fovcula, on which were 
painted in large letters tho names of van- 
quished nations and countries. Here, too, 
models were exhibited in ivory or wood o: 
the cities and forts captured, and pictures 
of the mountains, rivers, and ether gieat 
natural features of the subjugated region, 
with appropriate inscriptions. Gold and 
silver in coin or bullion, arms, weapons, 
and horse furniture of every description, 
statues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought 
and richly embroidered stuffs, and every 
object which could be regarded as valuable 
or curious. 4. A body of flute players. 
5. The white bulls or oxen destined for 
sacrifice, with gilded horns, decorated with 
infulac and serta, attended by the slaughter- 
ing priests with their implements, and fol- 
lowed by tho Camilli bearing in their hands 
patciae and other holy vessels and instru- 
ments. 6. Elephants or any other strange 
animals, natives of the eonqu^cd districts. 
7. The arms and insig^nia of the leaders of 
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the foe. 8. The leaders themsclyes, and 
such of their kindred as had been taken pri- 
soners, followed by the whole bana of inferior 
captives in fetters. 9. The coronae and 
other tributes of respect and gratitude be- 
stowed on the imperator by allied kings and 


states. 10. The lictors of the imperator in 
single file, their fasces wreathed with laurel. 
11. The imperator himself in a circular 
chariot of a peculiar form, drawn by four 
horses, which were sometimes, though rarely^ 
white. He was attired in a gold-embi oi- 
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dered robe [ioga picta) and flowered tunic 
{tunica palmata) he bore in his right hand 
a laurel bough, and in his leit a sceptic ; his 
brows were encircled with a wreath ol 
Delphic laurel, in addition to which in 
ancient times, his body was painted bright 
red. He was accompanied in his rhanot by 
his children of tender years, and Ronietimcs 
by A cry dear or highly honoured fnends, 
w hilc behind him stood a public slave, hold- 
ing over his head a golden Etruscan crown 
ornamented with jewels. The presence of a 
slaAe in such a place at such a time seems to 
ha\e been intended to avert invidia and the 
influence of the evil eye, and for the s.imc 
purpose a fascinum, a little bell, and a 
scourge were attached to the vehicle. Ter- 
tulliau tells us, that the slaic ever and anon 
Avhispcred in the car of the imperator the 
warning words Itesp ice post te^ hotninem me- 
mento tCf but this statement is not confirmed 
by any earlier writer. 12. Behind the cha- 
riot or on the horses which drew it rode the 
groAvn-up sons of the imperator, together 
Avith the legati, the tribuni, and the equites, 
all on horseback. 13. The rear wras brought 
up by the whole body of the infantry in 
marching order, their spears adorned with 
laurel, some shouting lo Trtumphe, and 
hinging hymns to the gods, while others 
iwoclaimed the praises of their leader or 
indulged in keen sarcasms and coarse ri- 
baldry at his expense, for the most perfect i 
freedom of ^speech was granted and excr- 
eifled. Just as the pomp was ascending the j 


' Capitolinc hill, some of the hostile chic^ 
I weie led aside into the adjoining prison 
and put to de.ith, a custom so barbarous that 
AAC could bcarcely believe that it existed in 
a ciMlibcd ago, weie it not attested by tho 
most unquestionable evidence. Pompey, in- 
deed, refrained from perpetrating this atro- 
city in his third triumph, and Aurclian on 
like occasion spared Zenobia, but the.se are 
quoted as exceptions to the general rule. 
When it was announced that these muruers 
had been completed, the victims were then 
Bacrifleed, an oftenng from the spoils was 
piosentcd to Juinter, the laurel wreath wa- 
dejiosited m the lap of the god, the impc* 
rator aa.is entertained at a public feast along 
with his friends in the temple, and returned 
home in the ei'ening preceded by torches 
and pipes, and escorted by a crowd of citi- 
zens. The whole of the proceedings, gene- 
rally speaking, Avere brought to a close in one 
day ; but when the quantity of plunder was 
very great, and the troops very numerous, 
a longer period a\ as required lor the exhibi- 
tion, and thus the triumph of Flaminius 
continued for three days in succession. But 
the glories of the imperator did not end with 
the show, nor even with his life. It wa.s 
customary (wo know not if the practice w as 
invariable) to provide him at tho public ex- 
pense with a site for a house, such mansions 
being styled triumphalcs domus. After death 
his kindred were permitted to deposit hi* 
ashes within the walls, and laurel-wreathed 
statves standing erect in triumphal cars, 
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difiplayed in the vestibuluin of the family 
mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. — 

A TniuMPHUs Navat.16 appears to have differed 
in no respect from an ordinary triumph, ex- 
cept that it must have been upon a smaller 
scale, and would be characterised by the ex- 
hibition of beaks of ships and other nautical 
trophies The earliest upon record was 
Ifrantcd to C. Duillius, who laid the foundation 
of the supremacy of llonie by sea in the first 
Punic war ; and so elated >vas he by his suc- 
eess, that during the rest of his life, whenever 
he returned home at night from suiiper, he 
caused flutes to sound and torches to be borne 
before him. A second naval triumph was ce- 
lebrated by Lutatius Catulus for his victoiy 
oft the Insulae Aegntes, n, c. 241 ; a third 
by Q. Fabius Labco, b. c. 180, over the 
Cretans ; and a fourth by C. Octavius over 
King Perseus, without captives and without 
spoils. — Tuivmpuur Casiuknsis was a pro- 
cession of the soldiers thiougU the camp in 
honour of a tribunus or some ofticer infeiior 
to the general, who had pci formed a bi illi.mt 
exploit. After the extinction of freedom, the 
emperor being conbidcred as the commander- 
in-chief of all the armies of the state, evciy 
military achievement was understood to be 
performed under his auspices, and hence, 
According to the forms of even the ancient 
constitution, he alone had a legitimate claim 
to a triuiiipn. This principle was soon fully 
recognised and acted upon ; for althoufih 
Antonins had granted triumphs to his Icgati, 
and his example had been freely followc-d by 
Augustus in the early part of his career, yet 
after the year b, c. 14, he entirely discon- 
tinued the practice, and from that time for- 
ward triumphs were rarely, if ever, conceded 
to any except members of the imperial family. 
But to compensate in some degree for what 
was then taken away, the custom was intro- 
duced of bestow'ing what were termed Trium- 
phalia Ornamental that is, permission to 
receive the titles bestowed upon and to appear ! 
in public W'ith the robes worn by the impe- 
ratores of the commonwealth w’hen they 
triumphed, and to bequeath to descendants 
triumphal statues. These triumphalia orna- 
menta are said to have been first bestowed 
upon Agrippa or upon Tiberius, and ever 
after were a common mark of the favour of 
the prince. 

TRIUMVIRI, or TRESVIRI, were either 
ordinary magistrates or offleers, or else extra- 
ordinary commissioners, who w'cre frequently 
appointed at Romo to execute any public 
office. The following is a list of the most 
important of both classes. 

1. Triumviri Aoro Divibumdo. [Trium- 
viri COLONIAK DbBL'CKNDAB.] 


2. Triumviri CAriTAREs were regular ma- 
gistrates, first appointed about b. c. 292. 
They w'orc elected by the people, the comitia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Quacstoics 
rarricidii. [Quakstor.] It was their duty 
to inquire into all capital crimes, and to re- 
ceive informations respecting such, and con- 
sequently they apprehended and committed 
to prison all criminals whom they detected. 
In conjunction with the acdilcs, they had to 
preserve the public peace, to prevent all un- 
lawful as*?emblies, &c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the state. They had 
the care of public prisons, and carried into 
eftett the sentence of the law upon criminals. 
In the.se points they resembled the magistracy 
of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. Tuiumviri Coloniae Debucekdae were 
pcr.sons appointed to superintend the forma- 
tion of a colony. They arc spoken of under 
CoLONiA, p. 99, 6. Since they had besides 
to superintend the distribution of the land 
to the colonists, wo find them also called 
Triumviri Coloniae Dedtu'endae Agroqne Di- 
vidimdoy and sometimes simply Trmmuri 
Agro Oando. 

r». Thilmviki EriuoNFs. [Erui.oNFs.] 

6. Triumviri Euuitum Turmas Ri.coo- 
Nosci'NDi, or Lkoendis EauiTUM Decuriis, 
were magistrates first apjiointcd by Augustus 
to revise the lists of the cquites, and to admit 
persons into the order. This was formerly 
part of the duties of the censors. 

7. Triumviri Munsarii. [Mensarii.] 

8. Triumviri MoNETAT.ES. [Moniia.] 

9. Triumviri Nochiuni were magistrates 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by night, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city during the 
night [vigil ias circtimirc). If they neglected 
their duty they apjicar to have been accused 
before the people by the tribunes of the plehs. 
The time at which this office was instituted 
is unknown, hut it must have been pre- 
viously to the year n. c. 304. Augustus 
transferred their duties to the Praefcctus 
Vigilum. [Praefectus Vigilum.] 

10. Triumviri REnciENUis Aedibus, cx- 
tiaordinary officers elected in the Comitia 
Tributa in the time of the second Punic war, 
were appointed for the purpose of repairing 
and rebuilding certain temples. 

11. Triumviri Reiptblicae Constituex- 
DAE. When the supreme power was shared 
between. Caesar (Octavianus), Antony, and 
Lepidus, they administered the affairs of the 
state under the title of Triumviri Reipublicae 
Oonatiluendae. This office 'was conferred 
upon tliem m b. c. 43, for five years ; and on 
the expiration of the term, in life. 38, 'waa 
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conferred upon them again, in n. c. 37, for 
flvc years xnorc. The coalition bet'ween Ju- 
lius Cacsai, Pompey, and Crassus, in b. r. 60, 
is usually called the first triumvirate, and 
that between Octavianus, Antony, and Lepi- 
dus, the second ; hut it must be borne in 
mind that the former never bore the title of 
triumviri, nor were invested with any olRcc 
under that name, whereas the latter -were 
recognised as regular magistrates under the 
above-mentioned title. 

12. Triumviri Sacris CoNQuiRrvnis Do- 
NisQUE Plrsioxandis, exti aordinary offlccis 
elected in the (’omitia Ti ibuta in the time of 
the second Punic war, seem to have had to 
take care that all property gi\en or conse- 
crated to the gods uas applied to that pur- 
pose. 

13. Triumviri Svnatus Legendi were ma- 
gistrates appointed by Augustus to admit 
persons into the senate. This was previously 
the duty of the censors. 

TROCIIUS (rpoxos), a hoop. The Greek 
hoop w as a bronze ring, and had sometimes 
bells attached to it. It was impelled by 
means of a hook with a wooden handle, 
called clavts, and cAarijp. Fiom the Greeks 
this custom passed to the Romans, who con- 
sequently adopted the Greek term. The fol- 
lowing woodcuts from gems exhibit naked 
youths* trundling the hoop by means of the 
hook or key. They are accompanied by the 
jar of oil and the laurel branch, the signs ol 
cffoi t and of victory. 



Tnx-hi, Iloopt. (From ancient CcniB.) 


TROJAE LtJDUS. [Circus.] 
TRGPAEUM (rpoTraioi/, Att. Tpoa-alov), a 
trophy, a sign and memorial of victory, 
which was erected on the field ^ of battle 
where the enemy had turned (jpvnu, rpomi) 
to flight ; and in case of a victory gained at 
sea, on the nearest land. The expression 
for raising or erecting a tropby is rpwraiov 
or <rrqa"a<rdatf to which may be added 
dirb or Jcard twf TroXe/iunF. When the battle 
was not decisive, or each party considered it 
liad some claims to the victory, both erected 
trophies. Trophies usually consisted of the 
sxms, shieltis, helmets, &c. of the enemy that 


were defeated ; and these wore placed on the 
trunk of a tree, which was fixed on soma 
elevation. The trophy was consecrated to 
some divinity, with an inscription (enrtypa/i/ia) 
recording the names of the victors and of the 
defeated party ; whence trophies were re- 
garded as inviolable, which even the enemy 
were not permitted to remove. Sometimes, 
however, a people destroyed a trophy, if they 
considered that the enemy had erected it 
without sufilcient cause. Tliat rankling and 
hostile feelings might not be perpetuated by 
the continuance of a trophy, it seems to have- 
been originally part of Greek international 
law that trophies should be made only of 
wood, and not of stone or metal, and that 
they should not be repaired when decayed. 
It was not, however, uncommon to erect 
trophies of metal. Puusanias speaks of seve- 
ral which he saw in Greece. The tiophics 
elected to commemorate nival uuctoiies were 
usually ornamented with the beaks or acro- 
teria of ships [AcRorFRiuM ; Rostra] ; and 
were generally consecrated to Poseidon or 
Neptune. Sometimes a whole sliip was 
placed as a trophy. The Romans, in early 
times, never erected any tiophies on the field 
of battle, hut cariied home the spoils taken 
in battle, with which they decorated the 
public buildings, and also tho private house! 



'IJ^hy of Augustus. (Husso Capllolwob vel L tav. ft.) 
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of Individuals. [Spolia.] Subsequently, 
however, the Ilomans adopted the Greek 
practice of raising trophies on the field of 
battle. The first trophies of this land were 
erected by Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius 
Maximus in n. c. 121, after their conquest 
of the Allobrogcs, when ithey built at the 
junotion of the Bhonc and the Isara towers 
of white stone, uj)on wliich trophies W( 
placed adorned witli the spoils of the enemy. 
Pompey also raised trophies on the Pyrenees 
after his victories in 8pain ; Julius Caesar 
did the same near Ziela, after his victory 
over Pharnaccs ; and Drusus, near the Elbe, 
to eommemorato his victory over the Ger- 
mans. Still, however, it w’as more common 
to erect some memorial of the victory at 
Pome than on the field of battle. The 
trophies raised by Marius to commemorate 
his victories over Jugurtha and the Cinibri 
and Tentoni, which were cast down by Sulla, 
and restored by Jiilius Caesar, must have 
been in the city. In the later times of the 
republic, and under the empire, the erection 
of triumphal aichos was the most common 
way of commemorating a victory, many of 
w Inch remain to the present day. [Arcus.] 
TROSSULI. [EauiTES, p. 157, a.] 

TUI5A, dim. TRULLA (ropucTj), derived 
from rpviOf ropto, &c., to perforate ; a large 
and fiat spoon or ladle, pierced with holes ; a 
trowel. The annexed woodcut represents 
such a ladle. The ti'ulla rinaria seems to 



Trua. (From the Hoiin of Pansa at Pompeii.) 


have been a speeies of colander [Colum], used 
as a wine-strainer. 

TKXJTINA (rpvravriX a general term, in- 
cluding both librOy a balance, and statei n, a 
steelyard. Payments were originally made 
hy weighing, not by counting Hcncc a ba- 
lance {tn0na) was preserved in the temple 
of Saturn at Rome. 

TIJbA (o-oATTiyf), a bronze trumpet, dis- 
tinguished from the cornu by being straight 
while the latter was curved. [Coknu.] The 
tuba was employed in war for signals of 
every description, at the games and public 
festivals, and also at the last rites to the 
dead : those who sounded the trumpet at fune- 
rals were termed sHioinest &nd used an instru- 
ment of a peculiar form. The tones of the 
tuba are represented as of a harsh and fear- 
inspiring character. The invention of the 
tuba is usually ascribed by ancient writers to 
the Etruscans. It has been remarked that 


Homer never introduces the frdXmy$ in bis 
narrative except in comparisons, whlck 
leads us to infer that, although known in his 
time. It had been but recently introduced 
into Greece ; and it is certain that, notwith- 
standing its eminently martial character, it 
was not until a late period used in the 
armies of the leading states. By the Greek 
tragedians its Tuscan origin is fully recog- 
nifacd. According to one account it was firs'' 
fabricated for the Tyrrhenians hy Athena,, 
who in consequence was worshipped by the 
Argivos under the title of SoXTriyf, while at 
Rome the tuhilustrium, or purification of 
sacred trumpets, was performed on the last 
day of tlio Quinquatrus. [QuixauATRUS.] 
There appears to have been no essential 
difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or TjuThenian trumpets. Both were 
long, straight, bronze tubes, gradually in- 
creasing in diameter, and terminating in a 
bcll-shapcd aperture. 



TUBILUSTRIXJM. [Quinuuatrus.] 
TULLIANUM. [Carcfr.] 
TUMULTUARII. [Tumui.tus.] 
TUMULTUS, the name given to a sudjicn 
or dangerous war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the word was supposed by the ancients 
to bo a contraction of timor multus. It was, 
however, sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsewhere ; but this does not 
appear to have been a correct use of the- 
word. Cicero says that there might be a 
war without a tumultus, hut not a tumultus 
without a war; but it must he recollected 
that the word was also applied to any sudden 
alarm respecting a war ; whence we find a 
tumultus often spoken of as of less import- 
ance than a war, because the resilts were ol 
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less consequence, though the fear might have 
been much greater than in a regular -war. In 
the case of a tumultus there was a cessation 
from all business {justitium)^ and all citizens 
■were obliged to enlist without regard being 
had to the exemptions {vacattones) from mi- 
litary bcrvicc, which were enjoyed at other 
times. As there was not time to enlist the 
soldiers in the regular manner, the magis- 
trate who was appointed to command the 
army displayed two banners [veriUa) from 
the Capitol, one red, to summon the infantry, 
and the other green, to summon the cavalry, 
and said, Qiii rempuhlicam snlram vult^ me 
»equatur. Those that assembled took the 
military oath together, instead of one by one, 
as ivas the usual practice, whence they were 
called conjuratit and their service conjuratio. 
Soldiers enlisted in this way w'ere termed 
TumuUuarii or SubitariL 
TIJNICA dim. xiTiaviffKO^t 

rioi/), an under-garment. ( 1 ) Grkek. The 
chiton was the only kind of evfiv/aa, or under- 
garment worn by the Greeks. Of this there 
were two kinds, the Dorian and Ionian. The 
Dorian chiton, as worn by males, was a 
short woollen shirt, without sleeves ; the 
Ionian was a long linen garment, with sleeves. 
The former seems to have been originally 
worn throughout the whole of Greece ; the 
latter was brought over to Greece by the 
Tomans of Asia. I'lic Ionic chiton was com- 
monly worn at Athens by men during the 
I’ersian wars, but it appears to have entirely 
gone out of fashion for the male sex about the 
time of rericles, from which time the Dorian 
chiton was the under-garment universally 
adopted by men through the whole of Greece. 
The distinction between the Doric and Ionic 
chiton still continued in the dress of women. 
The Spartan virgins only wore this one gar- 
ment, and had no uxiper kind of clothing, 
whence it is sometimes called Jlimatton 
[Pallium] as well as Chiton. They apiieared 
in the company of men without any further 
covering ; but the married women never did 
so without wearing an upper garment. This 
Doric chiton was mode, as stated above, of 
woollen stulT; it was without sleeves, and 
was fastened over both shoulders by clasps or 
buckles (n-opn-ai, Trepdi'at), which were often 
of considerable size. It was frequently so 
short as not to reach the knee. It was 
only joined togsther on one side, and on 
the other was left partly open or slit u]} 
(crxioTo? xiTuv)^ to allow a free ^motion of the 
hmbs. The following cut represents an 
Amazon with a chiton of this kind: some 
parts of the figure appear incomplete, as the 
original is mutilated. The Ionic chiton, on 
the contrary^ was a long and loose garment. 


reaching to the feet (irofii}pTj«), with wide 
sleeves (ledpai), and was usually made of 



linen. The sleeve*?, however, appear gene- 
rally to have covered only the upper part of 
the arm ; for in ancient works of art we 
seldom find the sleeve extending farther 
than the elbow, and sometimes not so far. 
The sleeves were sometimes slit up, and 
fastened togethci with an elegant row of 
brooches. The Ionic chiton, according lo 
Herodotus, w’aa originally a Cariiin dress, 
and passed over to Athens from Ionia, as has 
been already remarked. The w omen at 
Athens originally wore the Doric chiton, but 
were compelled to change it for the Ionic, 
after they had killed with the buckles or 
clasps of their dresses the single Athenian 
who had returned alive from the expf'dition 
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against Aegina, because there -vorc no buckles 
or clasps required in the Ionic dress. The 
preceding cut represents the Muse Thalia 
wearing an Ionic chiton. The pcplum has 
fallen off her shoulders, and is held up by 
the left hand. Both kinds of dress were fas- 
tened round the middle with a girdle, and as 
the Ionic chiton was usually longer than tue 
body, part of it was drawn up so that the 
dress might not reach farther than the feet, 
and the part which was so drawn up over- 
hung or overlapped the girdle, and was called 
xdAiTOf. — There was a peculiar kind of dress, 
which seems to have been a species of 
double chiton, called Biploit (fitirXots), D»- 
ploidion and Hemidiploidion (n/u4- 

5tirA.oi£toi'). It appears not to have been a 
separate article of dress, but merely the 
upper part of the cloth forming the chiton, 
which was larger than was required for the 
ordinary chiton, aud was therefore thrown 
over the front and bock. The following outs 
will give a clearer idea of the form of this 
garment than any description. Since the 


DTploidla, double Chitoiu. (Mueeo Borbonico, vol. ii. 

tav. 4 , 0 .) 

Diploidion was fastened over the shoulders 
fay means of buckles or clasps, it was called 
Epomis (emiiitfX which is supposed by some 
writers to have been only the end of the gar- 
ment fastened on the shoulder. The chiton 
was worn by men next their skin ; but 
females were accustomed to wear a chemise 
(Xirwviop) under their chiton. It was the 
practice among most of the Greeks to wear 
an himation, or outer garment, over the 
chiton, but frequently the chiton was worn 
alone. A person who wore only a chiton 
was called /aovox”’"*' (oIoxi'twp in Homer), an 
bxdthet given to the Spartan virgins. In the 
fame way, a person who wore only an hiita- 


tlon, or outer garment, was called axtrwr* 
The Athenian youths, in the earlier times, 
wore only the chiton, and when it became 
the fashion, in the Peloponnesian war, to 
wear an outer garment over it, it was re- 
garded as a mark of effeminacy. — (2) Bo- 
il ax. The Tunica of the Homans, like the 
Greek chiton, was a woollen tmder garment, 
over which the toga was worn. It was the 
Indumentum or Indutua^ as opposed to the 
AmictuSt the general term for the toga, pal- 
lium, or any other outer garment. [Ahic- 
Tus.] The Homans are said to have had no 
other clothing originally but the toga ; and 
when the tunic was first introduced, it was 
merely a short garment without sleeves, aud 
was called Colohium. It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men to wear tunics 
with long sleeves {manicatae) and reaching 
to the feet [talarea). The tunic was girded 
(eincta) with a belt or girdle around the 
waist, but it was usually worn loose, without 
being girded, when a person was at home, 
or wished to be at his case. Hence we find 
the terms cinctus^ prascinctua^ and auccinctua^ 
applied, like the Greek tvCtouos, to an active 
and diligent person, and diacinctua to one 
who was idle or dissolute. The form of the 
tunic, as worn by men, is represented io 
many woodcuts in this work. In works oj 
art it usually terminates a little above thi 
knee ; it has short sleeve**, covering only the 
upper part of the arm, and is girded at the 
waist : the sleeves sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, extend to the hands. — Both sexes at 
Home usually wore two timics, an outer and an 
under, the latter of which was worn next the 
skin, and corresponds to our shirt and chemise. 
The under tunics were called Suhucula and In- 
duaiumt the former of which is supposed to be 
the name of the under tunic of the men, and 
the latter of that of the women : but this is 
not certain. The word Interula was of later 
origin, and seems to have been applied 
equally to the under tunic of both sexes. It 
is doubtful whether the Supparua or Sup- 
parum was an outer or an under garment. 
Persona sometimes wore several tunics, as a 
protection against cold : Augustus wore four 
in the winter, besides a suhucula. As the 
dress of a man usually consisted of an under 
tunic, an outer tunic, and the toga, so that 
of a woman, in like manner, consisted of an 
under tunic, an outer tunic, and the palla. 
The outer tunic of the Homan matron was 
properly called stola [Stola], and is repre- 
sented in the woodcut on p. 355 ; but the 
annexed woodcut, which represents a Homan 
empresB in the character of Concordia, or 
Abundantia, gives a better idea ^f its form. 
Over the tunic or stola the palla is thrown 
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in many folds, but the shape of the former is 
still distinctly shown. Tho tunics of women 



Boman Tunic. (Visconti, Monumcnti Gabini, n. S4 ) 

were larger and longer than those of men, 
and always had sleeves ; but in ancient 
paintings and statues we seldom And the 
sleeves covering more than the upper part of 
the arm. Sometimes the tunics were adorned 
with golden ornaments called Leria, Poor 


people, who could not afford to purchase a 
tog^, wore the tunic alone, whence we find 
the common people called TunioatL A per* 
son who wore only his tunic was frequently 
called Nvnus. Respecting the olavus latus 
and the clavus angustus, worn on the tunics 
of the senators and equites respectively, see 
Claws Latus, Claws Angusws. 'When a 
triumph was celebrated, the conqueror wore» 
together with an embroidered toga {Toga 
p%ctd)t a flowered tunic {Tunica palmata)^ 
also called Tunica Jovia^ because it was taken 
from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Tu- 
nics of this kind were sent as presents to 
foreign Jcings by the senate. 

TORIBULUM (ft;/yitaT» 7 ptov), a censer. The 
Greeks and Romans, when they sacrificed, 
commonly took a little frankincense out of 
the Acerra and let it fall upon the flaming 
altar. [Ara.] More rarely they used a cen- 
sor, by means of which they burnt the incense 
in greater profusion, and which was in fact 
a small moveable grate or Foculvs. The an- 
nexed cut shows the performance of both of 
these acts at the same time. Winckelmann 
supposes it to represent Livia, the wife, and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus, sacrificing to 
Mars in gratitude for his safe return from 
Spain. The censer here represented has twe 
handles for tho purpose of carrying it from 
place to place, and it stands upon feet so that 
the air might be admitted underneath, and 
pass upwards through the fhel. 

TURMA. [Exercitvs, p. 166, b.] 



LivSa and Ootavia Sacrlfldng. (From on ancient Fainting.) 


TURRI3 (mipyos), a toYcr. Moveable 
towers were among the most important en- 
gmes used in storming a fortified place. They 
were generally made of beams and planks, 
nnd coyered, at least on the three sides which 
were exposed to the besieged, with iron, not 
only for pl^tteotion, but also to increase their 
weight, andNihas make them steadier. They 


were also covered with raw hides and quilts, 
moistened, and sometimes with alum, to pro- 
tect them from fire. Their height was sach 
as to overtop the walls, towers, and all other 
fortifications of the besieged place. They 
were divided into stories {tahulata or tecta), 
a^ hence they are called turree eontabuiatae, 
TBh sides of the towers were pierced wlti» 
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windows, of wMch there were several to each 
story. The use of the stories was to receive 
the engines of wa* (tortnenta). They con- 
tained balistae and catapults, and slingcrs and 
archers were stationed in them and on the 
tops of the towers. In the lowest story was 
a battering-ram [Ariisb] ; and in the middle 
one or more bridges (pon/ea) made of beams 
and planks, and protected at the sides by 
hurdles. Scaling-ladders {scalae) were also 
carried in the towers, and when the missiles 
had cleared the walls, those bridges and lad- 
ders enabled the besiegers to rush upon them. 
These towers were placed upon wheels (gene- 
rally 0 or 8), that they might be brought up 
to the walls. These wheels were placed for 
security Inside of the tower, 

TDTOR. [CuftATon.] 

TYMPANUM (nitiiravov'), a small drum 
carried in the hand. Of these, some resem- 
bled in all respects a modem tambourine 
with bells. Others presented a flat cii-culnr 
disk on the upper surface and swelled out 
beneath like a kettle-drum. Roth forms ar«" 
represented in the outs below. Tympana 


T>iniJiinu. (Pitim uiKirnt riiintin<,s.) 

were covered with tho hides of oxen, or of 
asses ; were beaten with a stick, or with the 
hand, and were much employed in all wild 
enthusiastic religious rites, especially the 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybeld. — ( 2 ) A solid 
wheel without spokes, for heavy waggons, 
such as is shown in the cut on p. 298. 

Tt'RANNUS (Tupawos). In tho heroic 
ago all the goveraments in Greece were mon- 
archical, tho king uniting in himself the 
functions of the priest, the judge, and mili- 
tary chief. In the first two or three cen- 
turies following the Trojan war various 
causes were at work, which led to the aboli- 
tion, or at least to the limitation, of the 
kingly power. Emigrations, extinctions of 
ihmilicB, disasters in war, civil dissensions, 
may be reckoned among these causes. Here- 
ditary monarchies became elective ; the dif- 
ferent functions of the king were distribute ; 
he was called Arehon Ooamxta 


1 or Prytama (irpvreLvif), instead of 
I aileiia (ftturi\evty, and his character was 
changed no less than his name. Noble and 
wealthy families began to be considered on a 
footing of equality with royalty ; and thus in 
process of time sprang up oligarchies or aris- 
tocracies, which most of the govoramonts that 
succeeded the ancient monarchies were in 
point of fact, though not as yet called by 
such names. These oligarchies did not pos- 
sess the elements of social happiness or 
stability. The principal families contended 
with each other for the greatest share of 
power, and were only unanimous in disro- 
gaixiing the rights of those whose station 
was beneath their own. The people, op- 
pressed by the privileged classes, began to 
regret the loss of their old paternal form of 
government ; and were ready to assist any 
*one who would attempt to restore it. Thus 
were opportunities offered to ambitious and 
designing men to raise themselves, by start- 
ing up as the champions of popular right. 
Discontented nobles were soon found to pro- 
secute schemes of this sort, and they had a 
greater chance of success, if descended from 
the ancient royal family. Pisistratus is an 
example ; he was the more acceptable to the 
people of Athens, as being a descendant of 
the family of Codrus. Thus in many cities 
arose that species of monarchy which the 
Greeks called tyranma (ropowts), which 
meant only a deapotiamt or irresponsible 
dominion of one man ; and which frequently 
was nothing more than a revival of the an- 
cient goveiTiment, and, though unaccom- 
panied with any recognised hereditary title, 
or the reverence attached to old name and 
long prescription, was hailed by the lower 
orders of people as a good exchange, after suf- 
fering under the domination of the oligarchy. 
All tyrannies^ however, were not so accept- 
able to the majority ; and sometimes wc find 
the nobles concurring in tho elevation of a 
despot, to further their own interests. Thus 
the Syracusan Oamorif who had been ex- 
pelled by the populace, on receiving tho 
protection of Gelon, sovereign of Gela and 
Camarina, enabled him to take possession of 
Syracuse, and establish his kingdom there. 
Sometimes the conflicting parties in the 
state, by mutual consent, chose some emi- 
nent man, in whom they had confidence, to 
reconcile their dissensions; investing him 
with a sort of dictatorial power for that pur- 
pose, either for a limited period or otherwise. 
Such a person they called Aeaymnetes (alavftm 
The tyrannua must he distinguished, 
on the one hand, from the aeaymnateat inas'- 
much as he was not elected by gAieral con- 
sent, but commonly owed his elevation to 
9 n 2 
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some violent movement or stratogrem, such 
as the creation of a body-guard for him by 
the people, or the seizure of the citadel ; and 
on the other hand, from the ancient king, 
whoso right depended, not on usurpation, 
but on inheritance and traditionary acknow- 
ledgment. The power of a king might be 
more absolute than that of a tyrant ; as 
Phidon of Argos is said to have made the 
royal prerogative greater than it was under 
his predecessors ; yet he was still regarded as 
a king ; for the difference between the two 
names depended on title and origin, and not 
on the manner in which the power was ex- 
ercised. The name of tyrant was originally 
so far from denoting a person who abused 
bis power, or treated his subjects with 
cruelty, that Pisistratus is praised for the 
moderation of his government. Afterwards, 
when tyrants themselves had become odious, 
the name also grew to be a word of reproach, 
just as rex did among the Romans. Among 
the early tyrants of Greece those most 
worthy of mention are : Clisthencs of Sicyon, 
grandfather of the Athenian Clisthenes, in 
whose family the government continued for 
II century since its establishment by Ortha- 
goras, about n. c. 672 ; Cypsclus of Corinth, 
who expelled the Bacchiadae, b. c. 656, and 
his son Perlander, both remarkable for their 
cruelty ; their dynasty lasted between seventy 
and eighty years ; Procles of Epidaurus ; 
Pantaleon of Fisa, who celebrated the thirty- 
fourth Olympiad, depriving the Eleans of 
the presidency ; Theagenes of Megara, father- 
in-law to Cylon the Athenian; Pisistratus, 
whose sons were the last of the early tyrants 
on the Grecian continent. In Sicily, where 
tyranny most flourished, the principal were 
Phaloris of Agrigentum, who established bis 
power in b. c. 568 ; Theron of Agrigentum ; 
Gelon, already mentioned, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Theron, defeated Ilamilcar the 
Carthaginian, on the same day on which the 
battle of Solamis was fough|:; and Hieron, 
his brother : the last three celebrated by 
Pindar. The following also are worthy of 
notice: Polycrates of Samos; Lygdamis of 
Naxos ; Ilistiaeus and Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus. Perhaps the last mdhtioned can hardly 
be classed among the Greek tyrants, as they 
were connected with the Persian monarchy. 
The general characteristics of a tyranny were, 
that it was bound by no l^iws, and had no 
recognised limitation to its authority, how- 
ever it might be restrained in practice by the 
good disposition of the tyrant himself, or by 
fear, or by the spirit of the age. It was 
commonly must odious to the wealthy and 
noble, wlr>m the tyrant looked upon with 
jealousy as a check upon his power, and 


whom he often sought to get rid «f by send- 
ing them into exile or putting them to death* 
The tyrant usually kept a body-guard oi 
foreign mercenaries, by aid of whom he con* 
trolled the people at home ; but he seldom 
ventured to make war, for fear of giving an 
opportunity tr his subjects to revolt. The 
causes which led to the decline of tyranny 
among the Greeks were partly the degene- 
racy of the tyrants themselves, corrupted by 
power, indolence, flattery, and bad educa- 
tion ; for even where the father set a good 
example, t* was seldom followed by the son ; 
partly the cruelties and excesses of particular 
men, which brought them all into disicpute ; 
and partly the growing spirit of inquiry 
among the Greek people, who began to spe- 
culate upon political theories, and soon be- 
came discontented with a form of govern- 
ment, which had nothing in« theory, and 
little in practice, to recommend it. Few 
dynasties lasted beyond the third generation. 
Most of the tyrannies, which flourished be- 
fore the Persian war, are said to have been 
overthrown by the exertions of Sparta, jea- 
lous, probably, of any innovation upon the 
old Doric constitution, especially of any ten- 
dency to ameliorate the condition of the Pe- 
rioeci, and anxious to extend her own in- 
fluence over the states of Greece by means of 
the benefits which she conferred. Upon the 
fall of tyranny, the various republican forms 
of government were established, the Dorian 
states generally favouring oligarchy, the 
Ionian democracy. Of the tyrants of *• later 
period, the most celebrated are thr two 
Dionysii. The corruption of the Syracusans, 
their intestine discords, and the fear of the 
Carthaginian invaders, led to the appoint- 
ment of Dionysius to the chief military com- 
mand, with unlimited powers ; by means of 
which he raised himself to the throne, b, c. 
406, and reigned for 38 years, leaving his son 
to succeed him. The younger Dionysius, far 
inferior in every respect to his father, was 
expelled by Dion, afterwards regained the 
throne, and was again expelled by Timolcon, 
who restored liberty to the various states of 
Sicily. 


U DO, a sock of goat’s-hair or felt, worn by 
countrymen with the low boots called 
perones, [Pebo.] 

ULNA. [Pes.1 
UMBILICUS. [Libkb.] 

UMBO. [Clipeus.] 

UMBBACULUM, UMBELLA 
trnUBiov, (VKiaturEii), a parasol, was used bj 
OHek and Roman ladies as a protecuon 
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ajcainst the sun. They seem not to have 
been carried generally by the ladies them- 
selves, but by female slaves, -who held them ! 
over their mistresses. The daughters of the 
aliens at Athens had to carry para- 

sols after the Athenian maidens at the Fana- 
thenaea, as is mentioned under IIydbia- 
FHOHiA. The parasols of the ancients seem 
to have been exactly like our own parasols 
or umbrellas in form, and could be shut up 
and opened like ours. It was considered a 
mark of effeminacy for men to make use of 
parasols. The Roman ladies used them in 
the amphitheatre to defend themselves from 
the sun or some passing shower, when the 
wind or other circumst.iiices did not allow 
the velarium to be extended. [Amphithfa- 
TRUM.] To hold a parasol over a lady was 
one of the common attentions of lovers, and 
it seems to have been very common to give 
parasols as j^esents. Instead of parasols, the 



Greek women in later times wore a kind^ of 
straw hat or bonnet, called tholia (0oAia) 
The Romans also wore a hat with a broad 
brim {petasia) as a protection against the 
sun. 

UNCI A (iyicia, oiyKCat airyyCaX the tw'elfth 
port of the As or Libra, is derived by Varro 
from unttSt os being the unit of the divisions 
of the as. Its value as a weight was 433*666 
grains, or f of an ounce and lOft‘36 grains 
avoirdupois. [Libra.] In connecting s(the 


Roman system of weights and money with 
the Greek another division of the uncia was 
used. When the drachma was introduced 
into the Roman system as equivalent to the 
denarius of 96 to the pound [Drnarivs ; 
Drachua], the uncia contained 8 drachmae, 
the drachma 3 scrupula, the scrupulum 2 
oboU (since 6 oboli made up the drachma), 
and the obolos 3 siliquae (jceparia). In this 
division we have the origin of the modem 
Italian system, in which the pound is divided 
into 12 ounces, the ounce into 3 drams, the 
dram into 3 scruples, and the scruple into 
6 carats. In each of these systems 1728 
Kcparia, siliquae, or carats, make up the 
pouud. The Romans applied the uncial di- 
vision to all kinds of magnitude. [As.] In 
length the uncia was the twelfth of a foot, 
whence the word inch [Fes], in area the 
twelfth of a jugerum [Jcokrum], in content 
the twelfth of a sextarius [Sextarips ; Cta- 
thus], in time the twelfth of an hour. 

UNCIARIUM FRNUS. [Fknvs.] 

UNCT5RES. [Balneum.] 

UNGUENTA, ointments, oils, or salves. 
The ai>plication of ungruenta in connection 
with the bathing and athletic contests of the 
ancients is stated under Balneum and Ath- 
LETAE. But although their original object 
was simply to preserve the health and elas- 
ticity of the human frame, they were in later 
times used as articles of luxury. They were 
then not only employed to impart to the body 
or hair a particular colour, but also to give 
to them the most beautiful fragrance pos- 
sible ; they were, moreover, not merely ap- 
plied after a bath, but at any time, to render 
one’s appearance or presence more pieasant 
than usual. In short, they were used then 
as oils and pomatums are at present. At 
Rome these luxuries did not become very 
general till towards the end of the republic, 
while the Greeks appear to have been familiar 
with them from early times. The wealthy 
Greeks and Romans carried their ointments 
and perfumetf* with them, especially when 
they bathed, in small boxes of costly ma- 
terials and beautiful workmanship, which 
were called Nartheda. The traffic which 
was carried on in these ointments and per- 
fumes in several towns of Greece and southern 
Italy was very considerable. The persons 
engaged in manufacturing them were called 
by the Romans TJnguentaris or, as they fre- 
quently were women, Ungnentariaet and the 
art of manufacturing them Ungumtaria. In 
the wealthy and effeminate city of Capua 
there was one great street, called the Seplasia, 
which consisted entirely of chops in which 
ointments and perfumes were sold. 

UBAGUS. [Centurio.] 
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URCEUS, a pitcher or water-pot, ifencrally 
made of earthenware, was used by the priests 
at Rome in the sacrifices, and thus appears 
with other sacrificial emblems on Roman 
coins. 



URNA, an um, a Roman measure of ca- 
pacity for fluids, equal to half an AMruouA. 
This use of the term was probably founded 
upon its more general application, to denote 
a vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. An urn was 
used to receive the names of the judges 
(judices) in order that the praetor might 
draw out of it a sufficient number to de- 
termine causes : also to receive the ashes of 
the dead. 

USTRINA, USTRiNUM. [Bustum.] 
UsCCAPIO, the possession of property for 
a certain time without interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownership 
of land, a house, or other immoveable pro- 
perty, could be acquired by usucapio in two 
years ; and of moveable property by usucapio 
in one year. 

UsORAE. [Fenus.] 

USUS. [MATaiMomuM.] 

■DsuSFRUCTUS was the right to the en- 
joyment of a thing by one person, while the 
ownership belonged to another. He who 
had the ususfructus was Ustcsfructuarius or 
JiViictuarius^ and the object of the ususfructus 
was lies Fructuaria. 

UTRICClARIUS. [Tibia.] 

UXOR^ [Matbimonium.] 

UXORIUM* [Aes Uxouixm.] I 


Y XCATIo. [Exekoitus, Emeeiti.] 

VADIMONIUM, VA8. [Actio ; Pkaeb.] 
ViGiNA. [Gladips,] 

VALLUM) a term applied either to the 
vi liole or a portion of the fortifications of a 
Roman camp. It is derived trom vallua (a 
stoke), and properly means the palisade wbioh 
ran along the outer edge of the agger, but it 
very frequently includes the agger also. The 
vallum^ in the latter sense, together with the 
fotsa or diteh which surrounded the camp 
•atside of t^e vallum^ formed a oomplote for- 


tification. The vaUi (xdpouces), of which the 
vallum^ in the lormer and more limited sense, 
was composed, are described by Polybius and 
Livy, who make a comparison between the 
vallrnn of the Greeks and that of the Romans, 
very much to the advantage of the latter. 
Both used for vaUi young trees or arms of 
larger trees, with the side branches on them ; 
but the vain of th» Greeks were much largei 
and had more branches than tnose of the 
Romans, which had either two or three, or at 
the most four branches, and these generally 
on the same side. The Greeks placed their 
valli in the agger at considerable Intervale, 
the spaces between them being filled up by 
the branches ; the Romans fixed theirs close 
together, and made the branches interlace, 
and sharpened their points carefully. Hence 
the Greek vallus could easily be taken hold of 
by its large branches and pnj^d from its 
place, and when it was removeda large open- 
ing was left in tlie valluni. The Roman 
vallus, on the contrary, presented no con- 
venient handle, required very great force to 
pull it down, and even if removed left a ver} 
small opening. The Greek valli were cut on 
the spot ; the Romans prepared theirs bcfoi*c- 
hand, and each soldier carried three or four 
of them when on a march. They were made 
of any strong wood, but oak was preferred. 
The word vallus is sometimes used as equiva- 
lent to vallum. In the operations of a siege, 
when the place could not be taken by storm, 
and it became necessary to establish a block- 
ade, this was done by drawing defences simi- 
lar to those of a camp round the town, which 
was then said to be Hrcumvallatum, Such 
a circumvallation, besides cutting off all com- 
munication between the town and the sur- 
rounding country, formed a defence against 
the sallies of the besieged. There was often 
a double line of fortifications, the innei 
against the town, and the outer against a 
I force that might attempt to raise the siege. 

I In this case the army was encamped between 
the two lines of works. This kind of cir- 
cumvallation, which the Greeks called £iror<t- 
and irepiT«ix«*‘#*o«, "was employed by the 
Peloponnesians in the siege of Plataeae. 
Their lines consisted of two walls (appa- 
rently of torf) at the distance of IG feet, 
which surrounded the city in the torn of a 
circle. Between the walls were the huts of 
besiegers. ,The wall had battlements 
(ciroA^eiO, and at every tenth battlement was 
a tower, flllir^ up by its depth the wtiole 
space between the walls. There was a pas- 
sage for the besiegers through the middle of 
each tower. On the outside of each wall was 
a ditch (n«^pof). This description would 
almast exactly answer to the Koraan modaoi 
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ciroomyallation, of which some of the best 
examples are that of Carthage by Scipio, thatof 
l^^nmantia by Seipio, and that of Alesia by Cae- 
sar. The towers in such lines were similar to 
those used in attacking fortified places, but not 
so high, and of course not moveable. [Tvaais.] 

VALVAE. [Janua.] 

VANNUS (AoquuSs, Aikvov), a winnowing- 
van, i. e. a broad basket, into which the com 
mixed with chaff was received after thrash- 


ing, and was then thrown in the direction of 
the wind. Tirgil dignifies this simple imple- 
ment by calling it mystica vannw laeeM, 
The rites of Bacchus, as well as those of 
Ceres, having a continual reference to the 
occupations of rural life, the vannus was 
borne in the processions celebrated in honour 
of both these divinities. In the cut annexed 
the infant Bacchus is carried in a vannus by 
two dancing bacchantes clothed in skins. 



VAS (pi. vaoa), a general term for any 
kind of vessel. Thus we read of vas rinarium, 
vds argenteunif vasa Corinthia et Deliaoay 
vasa Sarnia, that is, mode of Samian earthen- 
ware, rosa Murrhina. [Murrhina Vasa.] 
The word vaa was used in a still wider signi- 
fication, and was applied to any kind of 
utensil used in the kitchen, agriculture, &c. 
The utensils of the soldiers were called vasa, 
and hence vasa colligere and vasa coticlamare 
signify to pack up the baggage, to give the 
aignal for departure. 

VECTIgALIA, the general term for all the 
regular revenues of the Koman state. It 
means anything which is brought {vehitier) 
into the public treasury, like the Greek ^opor. 
The earliest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the reut paid for the use of 
tbe public land and pastuios. This revenue 
was called paaaua, a name which was used as 
late as the time of Pliny, in the tables or 
registers of the eeusors for all the revenues of 
the state in general. The senate was the 
enpreme authority in all matters of finance, 
but as the state did not occupy itself with 
collecting the taxes, duties, and tributes, 
the censors were enteusted with the actual 
business. These officers, who in this respect 
may not unjustly be compared to modem 
ministers of finance, used to let the vaglous 


branches of the revenue to the publican! for a 
fixed sum, and for a certain number of years. 
[Censor; Publicani.] As most of the 
branches of the p\ibUc revenues of Borne ace 
treated of in separate articles, it is only ne- 
cessary to give a list of them here, and to ex- 
plain those which have not been treated ot 
separately. 1. The tithes paid to the state 
by those who occupied the ager publicus. 
[Decumae; Acer Publioub.] 2. The sums 
paid by those who kept their cattle on the 
public pastures. [Bcriptura.] 8. The har- 
bour duties raised upon imported and ex- 
ported commodities. [Portorium.] 4. The 
revenue derived from the salt-works. [Sai..- 
KAE.] 5. The revenues derived from the 
mines {metalla)* This branch of the public 
revenue cannot have been very productive 
imtil the Bonums bad become masters of 
foreign countries. Until that time tbe misics 
of Italy appear to have been worked, but this 
was forbidden by tbe senate after the con- 
quest of foreign lands. The mines of con- 
quered countries were treated like the sallnae. 
6. The hundredth part of the value of all 
things which were sold {centesima rerum oe- 
naUum), This tax was not instituted at 
Borne until the time of the civil wars s tbe 
persons who collected it were called coaeiores. 
Tiberius reduced this tax to a t^^hundxedtk 
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(dueente*ima), and Calignla abolished it for , 
Italy altogether, whence upon several coins | 
of this emperor we read n. c. c., that is, 
Bemissa Jhtcentesima, Respecting the tax ^ 
raised upon the sale of slaves, see Ouinoua- 
OEsxMA. 7. The viocsima hereditatum et 
manumissionum. [Vick«sima.] 8. The tri- 
bute imposed upon foreign countries was by 
far the most important branch of the public 
revenue during the time of Rome’s greatness. 
It was sometimes raised at once, sometimes 
paid by instalments, and sometimes changed 
into a poll-tax, wl\ich was in many cases 
regulated according to the census. In regard 
to Cilicia and Syria wc know that this tax 
amounted to one per cent, of a person’s cen- 
sus, to which a tax upon houses and slaves 
was added. In some cases the tribute was 
not paid according to the census, but con- 
sisted in a land-tax. 9. A tax upon bache- 
lors. [Ans UxoRiuM.] 10. A door-tax. 
[OsTiARiTJM.] 11. The octavae. In the time 
of Caesar all libcrti living in Italy, and pos- 
sessing property of 200 scstertia, and above 
it, had to pay a tax consisting of the eighth 
part of their property. — It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain the amount of income which 
Rome at various periods derived from these 
and other sources ; but our want of informa- 
tion renders it impossible. We have only the 
general statement, that previously to the time 
of Pompey the annual revenue amounted to 
fifty millions of dracbma.s, and that it was 
increased by him to eighty-five millions. 
VELArIuM. [Amphitiieatrum, p. 23.] 
VELITES, the light-armed troops in a Ro- 
man army. [Exekcitus, p. 1G9.] 

VELUM (airAata). — (1) A curtain. Cur- 
tains were used in private houses as coverings 
over doors, or they served in the interior of 
the house as substitutes for doors. — ( 2 ) Fc- 
/«jn, and more commonly its derivative vela- 
metif denoted the veil worn by women. That 
worn by a bride was specifically called Jlam- 
'mewm. [Matrimonium.] — (3) ('loTtov.) A 
miL [Navis, p. 267.] 

VENABTJLUM, a hunting-spear. This 
may have been distinguished from the spears 
naed in warfare by being barbed ; at least it 
!a often so formed in ancient works of art. 
It was seldom, if ever, thrown, but held so as 
to slant downwards and to receive the attacks 
of the wild boars and other beasts of chace. 

VEnITIO, hunting, was the name given 
among the Romans to an exhibition of wild 
blasts, which fought with one another and 
with men. These exhibitions originally 
formed part of the games of the circus. Ju- 
lius Caesar first built a wooden amphitheatre 
for the exhibition of wild beasts, and others 
were subscq^entl}' erected ; but we fi*equently I 


read of venationes in the circus in subsequent 
times. The persons who fought with the 
beasts were either condemned criminals or 
captives, or individuals who did so for the 
sake of pay, and were trained for the purpose. 
[Bestiarii.] The Romans were as passion- 
ately fond of this entertainment as of the ex- 
hibitions of gladiators, and during the latter 
days of the republic, and under the empire, 
an immense variety of animals was collected 
from all parts of the Roman world for the 
gratification of the people, and many thou- 
sands were frequently slain at one time. Wc 
do nut know on whiit occasion a venatio was 
first exhibited at Rome ; but the first men- 
tion wc find of any thing of the kind is in 
the year n. c. 251, when L. Mctellus exhibi- 
ted in the circus 142 elephants, which he had 
brought from Sicily after his victory over the 
Carthaginians. But this can scarcely be re- 
garded as an instance of a venatio, as it was 
understood in later times, since the elephants 
are said to have been only killed because the 
Romans did not know what to do with thcn 4 
and not for the amusement of the people. 
There was, however, a venatio in the later 
sense of the word in n. c. 186, in the games 
celebrated by M. Fulvius in fulfilment of the 
vow which he had made in the Aetolian war ; in 
these games lions and panthers were exhibi- 
ted. It is mentioned as a proof of the grow- 
ing magnificence of the age that in the ludi 
circenses, exhibited by the curule aediles P. 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica and P. Lcntulus b. c. 
168, there were 63 African panthers and 
40 bears and elephants. From about this 
time combats with wild beasts probably 
formed a regular pail of the ludi circenses, 
and many of the curule aediles made grreat 
efforts to obtain rare and curious animals, 
and put in requisition the services of their 
friends. Elephants are said to have first 
fought in the circus in the curule aedileship 
of Claudius Fulcher, b. c. 99, and twenty 
years afterwards, in the curule aedileship of 
the two LucuUi, they fought against bulls. 
A hundred lions were exhibited by Sulla in 
his practorship, which were destroyed by 
javelin-men sent by king Bocchns for the pur- 
pose. This was the first time that lions were 
allowed to be loose in the circus ; they were 
previously always tied up. The games, how- 
ever, in the curule aedileship of Scaurus, 
B. c. 58, surpassed anything the Romans had 
ever seen; among other novelties, he first 
exhibited an hippopotamos and five crocodiles 
in a temporary canal or trench {euripus). At 
the venatio given by Pompey in his second 
consulship, n. c. 55, upon the dedication ol 
the temple of Venus Victrix, there was an 
imzq^nse number of animals slaughtered^ 
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among whicli we find mention of 600 lions, 
and 18 or 20 elephants; the latter fought 
with Gaetulians, who hurled darts against 
them, and they attempted to break through 
the railings {clathri) by which they were 
separated from the spectators. To guard 
against this danger Julius Caesar surrounded 
the arena of the amphitheatre with trenches I 
{curipi). In the games exhibited by J. Caesar 
in his third consulship, s. c. 45, the venatio 
lasted for five days, and was conducted with 
extraordinary splendour. Cameleopards or 
giraffes were then for the first time seen in 
Italy. The venationes seem to have been 
first confined to the ludi circenses, but during 
the later times of the republic, and under the 
empire, they were frequently exhibited on 
the celebration of triumphs, and on many 
other occasions, with the view of pleasing the 
people. The passion for these shows con- 
tinued to increase under the empire, and the 
number of beasts sometimes slaughtered seems 


almost incredible. Under the emperors we 
read of a particular kind of venatio, in which 
the beasts were not killed by bestiarii, but 
were given up to the people, who were al* 
lowed to rush into the area of the circus and 
carry away what they pleased. On such oc- 
casions a number of large trees, which had 
been tom up by the roots, was planted in the 
circus, which thus resembled a forest, and 
none of the more savage animals were admit- 
ted into it. One of the most extraordinary 
venationes of this kind was that given by 
Probus, in which there were 1000 ostriches, 
1000 stags, 1000 boars, 1000 deer, and num- 
bers of wild goats, wild sheep, and other 
animals of the same kind. The more savage 
animals were slain by the bestiarii in the 
amphitheatre, and not in the circus. Thus,, 
in the day succeeding the venatio of Frobus 
just mentioned, there were slain in the am- 
phitheatre 100 lions and 100 lionesses, 100 
I Libyan and 100 Syrian leopards, and 300 bears. 





Veimtionca. (From Ba»-raliefii on the Tomb of Scaunis at Pompeii ) 


VENEFICIUM, the crime of poisoning, is 
frequently mentioned in Homan history. 
Women were most addicted to it : but it 
seems not improbable that this charge was 
frequently brought against femaJes without 
sufficient evidence of their guilt, like that of 
witchcraft in Europe in the middle ages. 
We find females condemned to death for this 
oxime in seasons of pestilence, when the peo- 
ple are always in an excited state of nrind. 


I and ready to attribute the calamities under 
which they suffer to the arts of evil-disposed 
'persons. Thus the Athenians, when the 
pestilence raged in their city during the Pe- 
loponnesian war, supposed the wells* to have 
been poisoned by the Feloponnesians, and 
similar instances occur in the history of 
almost all states. Still, however, the crime 
of poisoning seems to have beemmuch more 
flreqnentin ancient than In modem timea; 
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•nd this circumstance would lead persons to 
■fuspect it in cases when there was no real 
^ound for the suspicion. At Athens the 
Fhaemacon GnAPHE was brought against 
l>oisoncrs. At Rome the first legislative 
•enactment especially directed against poi* 
flonlng was a law of the dictator Sulla — Lex 
Cornelia de Sicariis et Yenefleis — passed in 
B. c. 82, which continued in force, with some 
alterations, to the latest times. It con- 
tained provisions against all who made, 
bought, sold, possessed, or gave poison for 
the purpose of poisoning. The punishment 
fixed by this law was the interdictio aquae ct 
ignis. 

VER SACRUM (erov lepdv). It was a 
custom among the early Italian nations, 
especially among the Sabines, in times of 
great danger and distress, to vow to the deity 
the sacrifice of everything born in the next 
spring, that is, between the first of March 
and the last day of April, if the calamity 
under which they were labouring should be 
removed. This sacrifice in the early times 
comprehended both men and domestic ani- 
mals, and there is little doubt that in many 
cases the vow was really carried into effect. 
But in later times it was thought cruel to 
sacrifice so many infants, and accordingly 
the following expedient w'as adopted. The 
children vrere allowed to grow up, and in the ' 
spring of their twentieth or twenty-first year 
they were with covered faces driven across 
the frontier of their native country, where- 
upon they went Whithersoever forttine or 
the deity might lead them. Many a colony 
had been founded by persons driven out in 
this manner ; and the Mamertines in Sicily 
Wf‘re the descendants of such devoted per- 
sons. In the tw'o historical instances in 
which the Romans vowed a ver sacrum, 
that is, after the battle of lake Trasimenus 
and at the close of the second Funic war, the 
TOW' was confined to domestic animals. 
verbena. [Sagmina.] 

VERBfiNiRIUS. [Fetiaws.] 

VERNA. [Skevub.] 

VERStJRA. [Fenub.] 

VERU, VERUTUM. [Habta.] 

VESPAE, VESPILLONES. [ruNU8,p. 188.] 
VESTALES, the virgin priestesses of Vesta, 
who ministered in her temple and watched 
the eternal fire. Their existence at Alba 
Longa is connected with the qarliest Roman 
traditions, for Silvia the mother of Romulus 
was a member Of the sisterhood ; their esta- 
blishment in the city, in common with 
almost all other matters connected with state 
religion, is generally ascribed to Numa, who 
selected foqf, two from the Titlenses and two 
Ibom the Ramnes ; and two more were sub- 


ecqueutly added from the Luoeres, by Tan. 
quiniuB Priscus according to one authority, 
by Servlus Tullius according to another 
This number of six remained unchanged to 
the latest times. They were originally 
chosen {capere is the technical word) by the 
king, and during the republic and empire by 
the pontifex maximus. It was necessary 
that the maiden should not be under six nor 
above teu years of age, perfect in all her 
limbs, in the full enjoyment of all her senses, 
patrima c.t matrima [Patrimi], the daughter 
of free and freeborn parents who had never 
been in slavery, who followed no dishon- 
ourable occupation, and whose home was in 
Italy. The Lex Papia ordained that when a 
vacancy occuired the pontifex maximus 
should name at his discretion twenty quali- 
fied damsels, one of whom was publicly {in 
condone) fixed upon by lot, an exemption 
being granted in favour of such as had a 
sister already a vestal, and of the daughters 
of certain priests of a high class. The above 
law appears to have been enacted in con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of fathers to 
resign all control over a child, and this re- 
luctance was manifested so strongly in later 
times, that in the age of Augrustus Uhertinae 
were declared eligible. The casting of lots 
moreover docs not seem to have been prac- 
tised if any respectable person came forward 
voluntarily, and offered a daughter who ful- 
filled the necessary conditions. As soon as 
the election was concluded, the pontifex 
maximus took the girl by the hand aiid ad- 
dressed her in a solemn form. After this was 
pronounced she was led away to the atrium 
of Vesta, and lived thenceforward within the 
sacred precincts, under the special superin- 
tendence and control of the pontifical college. 
The period of service lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was en- 
gaged in learning her mysterious duties, be- 
ing termed diedpula^ during the next ten in 
performing them, during the lost ten in 
giving instructions to the novices, and so 
long as she was thus employed she was bound 
by a solemn vow of chastity. But after the 
time specified was completed, she might, if 
she thought fit, throw off the emblems of her 
office, unconsecrate herself {exauffurare)^ re- 
turn to the world, and even enter into the 
marriage state. Few however availed them- 
selves of these privileges; those who did 
were said to have lived in sorrow and re- 
morse (os might indeed have been expected 
ftom thb habits they had formed) ; hence 
such a proceeding was considered ominous, 
and the priestesses for the most part died, as 
they had lived, in the service of the goddess. 
Tht senior sister was entitled Vestalie Ifoxi* 
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*!«, or Virgo Mtixima^ and wo find also the 
expressions Vcsialium vetustissima and treo 
maxitnae. Their chief office was to watch 
by turns, night and day, the everlasting fire 
which blazed upon the altar of Vesta, its 
extinction being considered as the most fear- 
ful of all prodigies, and emblematic of the 
extinction of the state. If such misfortune 
bcfclf, and was caused by the carelessness of 
the priestess on duty, she was stripped and 
scourged by the pontifex maximus, in the 
dark and with a screen interposed, and he 
rekindled the flame by the friction of two 
pieces of wood fi’om a felix arbor. Their 
other oidinary duties consisted in presenting 
offerings to the goddess at stated times, and 
in spr^kling and purifying the shrine each 
morning with water, which according to the 
Institution of Numa was to be drawn from 
the Egerlan fount, although in later times it 
was considered lawful to employ any water 
from a living spring or running stream, 
but not such as hod passed through pii)eB. 
When used for sacrificial purposes it was 
mixed with muries, that is, salt which had 
been pounded in a niortar, thrown Into an 
earthen jar, and baked in an oven. They 
assisted moreover at all great public holy I 
rites, such as the festivals of the liona Dea, 
and the consecration of temples ; they were | 
mvited to priestly banquets, and we are told I 
that they were present at the solemn appeal 
to the gods made by Cicero during the con- I 
apiracy of Catiline. They also gviardcd the | 
sacred relies which* formed the fataU pignus \ 
imperiif the pledge granted by fate for the I 
permanency of the Homan sway, deposited in 
the inmost adytum, which no one was per- 
mitted to enter save the virgins and the chief 
pontifex. What this object was no one 
knew ; some supposed that it was the palla- 
dium, others the Samothracian gods carried 
by Bardanus td Troy, and transported from 
thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed in 
believing that something of awful sanctity 
was here preserved, contained, it was said, 
in a small earthen jar closely scaled, while 
another exactly similar in form, but empty, 
stood by its side. We have seen above that 
supremo importance was attached to the 
purity of the vestals, and a terrible punish- 
ment awaited her who violated the vow of 
chastity. According to the law of Numa, she 
was simply to be stofued to death, but a more 
cruel torture was devised by Tarquinlus 
Priscus, and inflicted flrom that time forward. 
When condemned by the college of ponti- 
llces, she was stripped of her vlttae and other 
badges of office, was scourged, was attired 
like a corpse, placed in a close litter and 
borne through the forum attended by4ier 


weeping kindred, with all the coremoniei of 
a real funeral, to a rising ground called the 
OampuB SeeleratiUf just within the city walls, 
close to the CoUine gate. There a smalt 
vault underground had been previously pre- 
pared, containing a couch, a lamp, and a 
table with a little food. The pontifex maxi- 
mos, having lifted up his hands to heaven 
and uttered a secret prayer, opened the litter, 
led forth the culprit, and placing her on the 
steps of the ladder which gave acce^s to the 
subterranean cell, delivered her over to the 
common executioner and his assistants, who 
conducted her down, drew up the ladder, and 
having filled the pit with earth until the sur- 
face was level with the surrounding ground, 
left her to perish deprived of all the tributes 
of respect usually paid to the spirits of the 
departed. In every case the paramour was 
pnblicly scourged to death in the forum. 
The honours which the vestals enjoyed were 
such as in a great measure to compensate for 
their, privations. They were maintained at 
the public cost, and from sums of money and 
land bequeathed from time to time to the 
corporation. From the moment of their con- 
secration they became as it were the property 
of the goddess alone, and were completely 
released from all parental sway, without go- 
ing through the form of emancipatio or suf- 
fering any capitis demiuutio. They had a 
right to make a will, and to give evidp’jvce in 
a court of justice without taking an oath. 
From the time of the triumviri each was 
preceded by a lictor when she went abroad ; 
consuls and praetors inside way for them, 
and lowered their fasces ; even the tribunes 
of the plebs respected their holy character, 
and if any one passed under their litter he 
was put to death. Augustus granted to them 
all the rights of matrons who had borne 
three children, and assigned them a con- 
spicuous place in the theatre, a privilege 
which they had enjoyed before at the gladia- 
torial shows. Great weight was attached to 
their intercession on behalf of those in dan- 
ger and difficulty, of which we have a re- 
markable example, in the entreaties which 
they addressed to Bulla on behalf of Julius 
Caesar, and if they chanced to meet S> crimi- 
nal as he was led to punishment, they had a 
right to demand his I'clcase, provided it could 
be proved that the encounter was acci- 
dental. Wills, even those of the emperors, 
were committed to their charge, for when lux 
such keeping they were considered invio- 
lable; and in like manner very solemn 
treaties, such as that of the triumvirs ytith 
Sextus PompeiuB, were placed in their hands. 
That they might be honoured in ^cath as in 
life, their ashes were interred within the 
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pomoerium. They were attired fai a stola 
over -which was an upper vestment made of 
linen, and in addition to the infula and white 
woollen vitta, they wore when sacrificinff a 
peculiar head-dress called auffibulum^ con- 
sisting of a piece of white cloth bordered with 
purple, oblong in shape, and secured by a 
clasp. In dress and general deportment they 
were required to observe the utmost sim- 
plicity and decorum, any fanciful ornaments 
in the one or levity in the other being always 
regarded with disgust and suspicion. Their 
hair was out off, probably at the period of 
their consecration : whether this was re- 
peated from time to time docs not appear, 
but they are never represented with flowing 
locks. The following cut represents the 
vestal Tuccia who, when wrongfully accused. 



appealed to the goddess to vindicate her 
honour, and had power given to her to carry 
a sieve full of water from the Tiber to the 
temple. The form of the upper garment is 
well shown. 

VESTIB^LUM. [Domub, p. 142, a.] 
VETERANUS. [Tiiio.] 

VEXILLAbIi. [Exebcitub, p. 170, b.] 
VEXILLUM. [SioNA Militaeia.] 

VIA, a public road. It was not until the 
period of the long protracted Samnite wars 
that the necessity was felt of ^securing a safe 
communication tetween the city and the 
legions, and then for the flrst time we hear 
of those famous paved roads, which, in after 
ages, connected Rome with her most distant 
provinces, constituting the most lasting of 
all her wor)u. The excellence of the prin- 
^ples upon which they were constructed w 


sufficiently attested by their extraordinary 
durability, many specimens being found in 
the country around Rome which have been 
used without being repaired for more than 
a thousand years. The Romans are said to 
have adopted their first ideas upon this 
subject from the Carthaginians, and it is 
extremely probable that the latter people 
may, from their commercial activity and the 
sandy nature of their soil, have been com- 
pelbd to turn tbeir attention to the best 
means of facilitating the conveyance of mer- 
chandise to different parts of their territory. 
The flrst groat public road made by the 
Romans was the Via Appia, which extended 
in the flrst instance from Rome to Capua, 
and was made in ^he censorship of Appius 
Claudius Caccus [b. c. 312.) The general con- 
struction of a Roman road was as follows ; — 
In the first place, two shallow trenches {suld) 
were dug parallel to each other, marking 
the breadth of the proposed road ; this in 
the great lines is found to have been from 
13 to 15 feet. The loose earth between the 
atUci was then removed, and the excavation 
continued until a solid foundation {grtmium) 
was reached, upon which the materials of 
the road might firmly rest ; if this could not 
be attained, in consequence of the swampy 
nature of the ground or from any peculiarity 
in the soil, a basis was formed artificially by 
driving piles [fiatwationihwi). Above the 
premium were four distinct strata. The 
lowest course was the statumerif consisting 
of stones not smaller than the hand could 
just grasp ; above the statumen was the 
ruduSf a mass of broken stones cemented 
with lime, (what masons call rulible-^orky) 
rammed down hard, and nine inches thick; 
above the rudus came the nucleusy composed 
of fragments of bricks and pottery, the 
pieces being smaller than in the rudus, ce- 
mented with lime, and six inches thick. 
Uppermost was the pavimentum^ large poly- 
goixal blocks of the hardest stone [ailex), 
usually, at least in the vicinity of Rome, 
basaltic lava, irregular in form, but fitted 
and jointed with the greatest nicety, so as to 
present a perfectly even surface, as free from 
gaps or irregularities as if the whole had 
been one solid mass. The general aspect 
will be imderstood from the cut given below. 

^ The centre of the way was a little elevated, 
so as to permit the water to run off easily. 
Occasionally, at least in cities, rectangular 
slabs of softer stone were employed instead 
of the irregular polygons Of silex, and hence 
the distinction between the phrases aUice 
stemere and aaxo quadrato atemere. Xor 
was this all. Regular foot-paths {marginea, 
eregidinea, umbonea) were raised upon each 
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•Ide and strewed with grarel, the different 
parts were strengthened and Iraund together 
with gomphi or stone wedges, and stone 


blocks were set np at moderate interrals on 
the side of the foot-paths, in order that tra» 
Tellers on horseback might be able to meant 



Strod at the entrance of Pompeii. 


without assistance. Finally, Gains Gracchus 
erected mile-stones along the whole extent 
of the great highways, marking the dist- 
ances ttom Rome, which appear to have been 
counted from the gate at which each road I 
issued forth, and Augustus, when appointed | 
inspector of the viac around the city, erected 
in the forum a gilded column {milliarium 
aureum), on which were inscribed the dis- 
tances of the principal points to which the 
Tiae conducted. During the earlier ages of 
the* republic the construction and general 
superintendence of the roads without, and 
the streets within the city, were committed 
like all other important works to the censors. 
These duties, when no censors were in office, 
deyolved upon the consuls, and in their ab- 
sence on the praetor urbanus, the aedUes, or 
such persons as the senate thought fit to ap- 
point. There were also under the republic 
four officers, called qtiatuorviri viarunif for 
superintending the streets within the city, 
and two called euratores viarumt for super- 
intending the roads without. Under the 
empire the ettratoreg viarum were officers of 
high rank. The chief roads which issued 
from Home are 1. The Via Appia, the 
Great South Road. It issued ftrom the Porta 
Capenot and passing through Aricia, Tree 
T^emae^ Ap^i Forum, Tarraeina, Fundi, 
Fonniae, Mintumagf Sinuegga, and CBeiU- 


num, terminated at Capua, but was event- 
ually extended through Galatia and Caudium 
to Beneventum, and finally from thence 
through Yentisia, Tarentum, and Uria, to 
Brundusium . — 2. The Via Latina, from the 
Porta Capena, another great line leading to 
Beneventum, but keeping a course farther 
inland than the Via Appia. Soon after 
leaving the city it sent off a short branch 
(Via Tusculana) to Tusculum, and passing 
through Compitum Anaginum, Fereniinum, 
Frugino, Fregellae, Fabrateria, Aguinum, 
Casintm, Venafrum, Teanum, Allifae, and 
Telegia, joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. 
A cross-road called the Via IIadbiana, run- 
ning from Mintumae through Sueesa Au- 
runca to Teanum, connected the Via Appia 
with the Via Latina.— i. From the Porta 
Faguilina issued the Via Ladicana, which 
passing Labicum fell into the Via Latina at 
the station ad Blvium, 80 miles from Rome. 
— 4. The Via PnABNESTfNA, originally the Via 
Gabina, issued from the same gate with the 
former. Passing through Oabii and Prae~ 
negte, it joined the Via Latina Just below 
Anagnia . — 5. The Via Tiburtina, which 
issued from the Porta Tiburtina, and pro- 
ceeding N. £. to Tibur, a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued from thence, in the 
same direction, under the nan]^ of the Via 
Valeria, and traversing the country of the 
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Sabines paswed throuj^h Oaraeoli and Oorfi^ 
nmm to Atermm on the Adriatic, thence to 
AdrUty and so alon^ the coast to Ca^trum 
Trumtinum^ where it fell into the Yia So- 
laria. — 6. The Via Nomentana, anciently 
FicnLNSNsiB, ran from the Porta CoUina^ 
crossed the Anio to Nomentuniy and a little 
beyond fell into the Via Solaria at Bretum. 
— 7. The Via Salaria, also from the Porta 
Collina (passinf^ Fidenac and Cruatumerium) 
ran north and east through Sabinuin and 
Picenum to Peate and Aseulvm Picenvm. At 
Caatrum Trventinum it reached the coast, 
which it followed until it joined the Via 
Flaminia at Ancona. — 8, The Via Flaminia, 
the Great North Road^ carried ultimately to 
Ariminum. It issued from the Porta Fla- 
miniOf and proceeded nearly north to Ocri- 
rulum and Narnia in Umbria. Here a branch 
struck off, making a sweep to the east through 
Interamna and Spoletium^ and fell again 
into the main trunk (-which passed through 
Mevania) at Fulginia. It continued through 
Fanum I^aminii and NuccriOy where it again 
divided, one line running nearly straight to 
Fanum For tunae on the Adriatic, while the 
other diverging to Ancona continued from 
thence along the coast to Fanum Fortunae^ 
where the two branches uniting passed on 
to Ariminum through Ptaaurum, From 
thence the Via Flaminia was extended under 
the name of the Via Aemilia, and traversed 
the heart of Cisalpine Gaul through Bono- 
nittf Mutiruif ParmOj Placentia (where it 
crossed the Po), to Mediolanum. — 9. The 
Via Aureua, the Great Coast Boad^ issued 
originally from the Porta Janiculenaist and 
subsequently from the Porta Aurelia. It 
reached the coast at Alaium^ and followed 
tlie shore of the lower sea along Etruria 
and Liguria by Genoa as far as Forum JuUi 
in GauL In the first instance it extended 
no farther than Piaa. — 10. The Via Pon- 
iiTENSis kept the right bank of the Tiber to 
Portua Auguati. — 11. The Via Ostiensis 
originally passed through the Porta Trige- 
minOf afterwards through the Porta Oatienaia^ 
and kept the left bank of the Tiber to Oatia. 
From thence it was continued under the 
name of Via Severiana along the coast 
southward through iMurentum^ Antium, and 
dreaeif till it joined the Via Appia at Tar- 
racina. The Via Laubemtina, leading direct 
to Laurentumt seems to have ^ branched off 
from the Via Oatienaia at a short distance 
from Home. — 12. The Via Aedeatina from 
Rome to Ardea. According to some this 
branched off from the Via Appia, and thus 
the circ^ of the city Is completed. 

VlATlCU|t is, properly speaking, cvery- 
th'ng necessary for a person setting out on a 


Journey, and thus comprehends money, pro* 
visions, dresses, vessels, &o. When a Roman 
magistrate, praetor, proconsuli or quaestor 
went to his province, the state provided him 
-with all that was necessary for his journey. 
But as the state In this, as in most other 
cases of expenditure, preferred paying a sum 
at once to having any part in the actual 
business, it engaged contractors {redemp- 
torei), who for a stipulated sum had to pro- 
vide the magistrates with the -viaticum, the 
principal parts of which appear to have been 
beasts of burden and tents {muli et taber- 
nacula). Augustus introduced some modifi- 
cation of this system, as he once for all fixed 
a certain sum to be given to the proconsuls 
(probably to other provincial magistrates 
also) on setting out for their provinces, so 
that the redemptores had no more to do 
-with it. 

VIATOR, a servant who attended upon 
and executed the commands of certain Roman 
magistrates, to whom he bore the same rela- 
tion as the lictor did to other magistrates. 
The name viator ca was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of their being chiefly employed on 
messages cither to call upon senators to at- 
tend the meeting of the senate, or to summon 
people to the comitia, &o. In the earlier 
times of the republic we find viatores as 
ministers of such magistrates also as had 
their lictors : viatores of a dictator and of 
the consuls are mentioned by Livy. In 
later times, however, viatores are only men* 
tioned with such magistrates as had only 
potestas and not imperium, such as the tri- 
bunes of the people, the censors, and the 
aediles. 

VICTIM A. [Saceifioium.] 

VIUfiSIMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 
Roman, when he manumitted a slave, had to 
pay to the state a tax of one-twentieth of ‘his 
value, whence the tax was called vieeaima 
manumiaaionia. This tux was first imposed 
by the Lex Manlia (b. c. 357), and was not 
abolished when all other imposts were done 
away with in Romo and Italy. A tax called 
vicesima hereditatum et legatorum was intro- 
duced by Augustus {Lex Julia Viceaimaria ) ; 
it consisted of five per cent., which every 
Roman citisen had to pay to the aerarJum 
mRitare, upon any inheritance or legacy left 
to him, with the exception of such as were 
left to a citizen by his nearest relatives, and 
such as did not amoimt to above a certain 
sum. It was levied in Italy and the pro- 
vinces by procuratorcB appointed for the 
purpose. 

VICOMAGISTRI. [Vicus.] 

VICUS, the name of the subdi-vistons Into 
whifili the four regions occupied by the four 
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alty txi^s of Servius Tullius 'were divided^ 
while the country regions, according to an 
Institution ascribed to Nuina, wore sobdiTided 
into pagi* This division, together with that 
of the four regions of the four city tribes, 
remained down to the time of Augustus, who 
made the '?ici subdivisions of the fourteen 
regions into which he divided the city. In 
this di'vislon each vicus consisted of one main 
street, including several smaller by-stroots; 
their number was 424, and each was super- 
intended by four officers, called vico-magistn, 
who had a sort of local police, and who, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Augustus, were 
every year chosen by lot from among the 
people who lived in the vicus. On certain 
days, probably at the celebration of the com- 
pitalia, they wore the practexta, and each 
of them was accompanied by two lictors. 
These officers, however, were not a new in- 
stitution of Augustus, for they had existed 
during the time of the republic, and had had 
the same functions as a police for the vici of 
the Servian division of the city. 

VICTORIATUS. [Denakius.] 

VIGILES. [Exeucitus, p. 171.] 

'VlGiLIAE. [Cahtba.] 

VIGINTISEXVIRI, twenty-six magistratus , 
mlnores, among whom were included the Tri- 
umviri Capitales, the Triumviri Monetoles, 
the Quatuorviri "Viarum Curandarum for the 
city, the two Curatorcs Viarum for the roads 
outsido the city, the Decemviri Litibus 
{atlitihua) Judicandis, and the four praefects 
who were sent into Campania for the purpose | 
of administering justice there. Augustus j 
reduced the number of officers of this college | 
to twenty {vigintiviri), as the two curatores 
viarum for the roads outside the city and the 
four Campanian praefects were abolished. 
Down to the time of Augustus the sons of 
senators had generally sought and obtained 
a place in the college of the vigintisexviri, it 
being the first step towards the higher offices 
of the republic; but in a. n. 13 a senatus- 
consultum was passed, ordaining that only 
equites should he eligible to the college of 
the vigintiviri. Tlic consequence of this was 
that the vigintiviri had no scats in the 
senate, unless they had held some other 
magistracy which conferred this right upon 
them. The age at which a person might 
become a vigintlvir appears to have been 
twenty. 

VIGINTIVIRI, [VioiNTiSBXvini.] 

VILLA, a farm or country-house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of villa, 
tho villa rusUca or farm-house, and the villa 
urhana or pseudo^urhanay a residence in the 
country or in the suburbs of a town. When 
botli of these were attached to an estate Aey 


were generally united in the tame range of 
buildings, but sometimes they were placed at 
different parts of the estate. The interior 
arrangements of tho villa xirbana corresponded 
for tho most part to those of a town-house* 
[Domus.J 

VTLLICUS, a slave who had the super- 
intendoiice of the villa rusUca^ and of all the 
business of the farm, except the cattle, whioU 
were under the care of the magiater peooria. 
The word was also used to describe a person 
to whom the management of any business 
was entnwted. 

vInALIA. There were two festivals of 
this name celebrated by the Romans : tho 
Vinniia tirhana or priora^ and tho Vinalia 
rmtica or altera. The vinalia urhana were 
celebrated on the 23rd of April, when tho 
wine-casks which had been filled the pre- 
ceding autumn were opened for the first time, 
and tho wine tasted. Tho rustic vinalia, 
which fell on the 19th of August, and was 
celebrated by the inhabitants of all Latium, 
was the day on which the vintage was opened. 
On this occasion the fiamen dialis offered 
lambs to Jujiiter, and while the flesh of tho 
victims lay on the altar, he broke with hia 
own hands a hunch of grapes from a vine, 
and by this act ho, as it were, opened tho 
vintage, and no must was allowed to be con- 
voyed into the city until this solemnity wa» 
performed. This day was sacred to Jupiter, 
and Venus too appears to havo had a sharo- 
in it. 

VINDEMIALIS EElUA. [FKaiAE.] 

VINDEX. [Actio.] 

VINDICTA. [Manumisbio.] 

VINEA, in its literal signification, is a 
bower formed of tho branches of vines ; and, 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, tho name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a 
town protected themselves against darts, 
stones, fire, and* the like, which were thrown 
by the besieged upon the assailants. Tho 
whole machine formed a roof, resting upon 
posts eight feet in height* The roof iteelf 
was generally sixteen feet long and seven 
broad. The wooden frame was in most cases 
light, so that it could be carried by the 
soldiers ; sometimes, however, when the pur- 
pose which it was to serve required great 
strength, it was heavy, and then the whole 
fabric probably was moved by wheels at- 
tached to the posts. The roof was formed of, 
plonks and wickor-woi k, and the upijcrmost 
layer or layers consisted of raw hides or wet 
cloth, as a protection against fire, by which 
the besieged frequently destroyed ttM(|vineae, 
The sides of a vtnea were likewiq| p*'otected 
by wicker-work. Such machines were cou- 
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etructed in a safe place at some distance 
from the besieged town, and then carried or 
wheeled {agere) close to its walls. Here 
several of them were frequently joined to« 
gether, so that a great number of soldiers 
might be employed under them. When 
vineae had taken their place close to the 
walls, the soldiers began their operations, 
either by undermining the walls, and thus 
opening a breach, or by employing the bat- 
tering-ram {curies), 

VINUM (olvos). The general term fon-the 
fermented Juice of the grape. In the Ho- 
meric poems the cultivation of the grape is 
represented as familiar to the Greeks. It is 
worth remarking that the only wine upon 
whose excellence Homer dilates in a tone 
approaching to hyperbole is represented as 
having been produced on the coast of Thrace, 
the region from which poetry and civilisation 
spread into Hellas, and the scene of several 
of the more remarkable exploits of Bacchus. 
Hence wo might infer that the Pelasgians 
introduced the culture of the vine when they 
wandered westward across the Hellespont, 
and that in like manner It was conveyed to 
the valley of the Po, when at a subsequent 
period they made their way round the head 
of the Adriatic. It seems certain that wine 
was both rare and costly in the earlier ages 
of Homan history. As late os the time of the 
Samnite wars, Papirius the dictator, when 
about to Join in battle with the Samnites, 
vowed to Jupiter only a small cupful {vini 
pocillum) if he should gain the victory. In 
the times of Marius and Sulla foreign wines 
were considered far superior to native 
growths ; but the rapidity with which luxury 
spread in this matter is well Illustrated by 
the saying of M. Varro, that LucuUus when a 
boy never saw an entertainment in his 
father’s house, however splendid, at which 
Greek wine was handed round more than 
once, but when in manhood he returned from 
his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on the 
people a largess of more than a hundred 
thousand oadi. Four different kinds of wine 
are said to have been presented for the first 
time at the feast given by Julius Caesar in 
his third consulship (b. c. 46.), these being 
Falemian, Chian, Lesbian, and Mamertino, 
and not until after this date were the merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and do- 
mestic, accurately known aiid fhlly appre- 
ciated. But during the reign of Augustus 
and his immediate successors the study of 
wines became a passion, and the most scrupu- 
lous care was bestowed upon every process 
connect# with their production and preser- 
vation. Plfny calculates that the number of 
wines in the whole world deserving to be ac- 


counted of high quality {nobilia) amounted to 
eighty, of which his own country could claim 
two-thirds; and that 195 distinct kinds 
might be reckoned up, and that if all the 
varieties of these were to be included in the 
computation, the sum would be almost doubled. 
— ^The process followed in wine-making was 
essentially the same among both the Greeks 
and the Homans. After the grapes had beca 
gathered they were first trodden with the 
feet in a vat (ktivos, torcular) ; but as this 
process did not press out all the Juice of the 
grapes, they were subjected to the more 
powerful pressure of a thick apd heavy beam 
{prelum) for the purpose of obtaining all the 
juice yet remaining in them. From the press 
the sweet unfermented juice flowed into 
another large vat, whi^h was sunk below the 
level of the press, and therefore called the 
under wine-vat^ in Greek viroA^viov, in Latin 
lacus. A portion of the must was used at 
once, being drunk fresh after it had been cla- 
rified with vinegar. When it was desired to 
preserve a quantity in the sweet state, an 
amphora was taken and coated with pitch 
within and without, and corked so as to be 
perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in 
a tank of cold fresh water or buried in wet 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
two months. The contents after this process 
were found to remain unchanged for a year, 
and hence the name del yAevirov, t. e. semper 
mustum, A considerable quantity of must from 
the best and oldest vines was inspissated by 
boiling, being then distinguished by the 
Greeks under the general names of or 
yAvfir, while the Latin writers have various 
terms according to the extent to which the 
evaporation was carried. Thus, when the 
must was reduced to two-thirds of its original 
volume it became carenwm, when one-half 
had evaporated defrutum^ when two-thirds 
sapa (known also by the Greek names siraeum 
and hepsema)y but these words ore frequently 
interchanged. Bimilar preparations are at 
the present time called in Italy musto cotto 
and saptty and in France sale. The process 
was carried on in large caldrons of lead {vasa 
defrutaria)^ over a slow fire of chips, on a 
night when there was no moon, the scum 
being carefully removed with leaves, and the 
liquid constantly stirred to prevent it from 
burning. These grape-jellies, for they were 
nothing else, were used extensively for giving 
body to poor wines and making them keep, 
and entered as ingredients into many drinks, 
such as the hurranica potiOf so called from 
its red colour, which was formed by mixing 
sapa with milk. The whole of the mustum 
not employed for some of the above purposes 
walP conveyed from the lacus to the eella 
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nariat an aparunent on the ground-floor or a 
little below the surface. Here were the dolia 
(iridoi), otherwise called scriae or cupac^ long 
bcU-mouthed vessels of earthenware, very 
carefully formed of the best clay, and lined 
with a coating of pitch. They were usually 
sunk {depresaaf defoaaa^ demersa) one-half or 
two-thirds in the ground ; to the fomier 
depth, if the wine to be contained was likely 
to prove strong, to the latter if weak. In 
these dolia the process of fermentation took 
place, which usually lasted for about nine 
days, and as soon as it had subsided, and the 
musium had become vimim^ the dolia were 
closely covered. The lids {upcrcula doUorum)^ 
were taken off about once every thiriy-six 
days, and oftener in hot weather, in order to 
cool and give air to the contents, to add any 
preparation required to preserve them sound, 
and to remove any impurities that might be 
thrown up. The commoner sorts of uine 
were drudk direct from the dolium, and 
hence draught wine was called vinum doliarc 
or vinum de cupa, but the finer kinds were 
drawn off {diffundere^ fieTayyC^tLv), into am- 
phorae. On the outside the title of the wine 
was painted, the date of the vintage being 
marked by the names of the consuls then in 
office. [Amphora.] The amphorae were 
then stored up in repositories {apothecaCf 
horreuy tahulata)^ completely distinct from 
the cella vinaria^ and usually placed in the 
upper story of the house (whence desemde^ 
testa^ and deripere horreo in Horace), for a 
reason explained afterwards. It is manifest 
that wine prepared and bottled in the man- 
ner described above must have contained a 
great quantity of dregs and sediment, and it 
became absolutely necessary to separate these 
before it was drunk. This was sometimes 
effected by fining with yolks of eggs, those of 
pigeons being considered most appropriate 
by the fastidious, but more commonly by 
simply straining through small cup-like uten- 
sils of silver or bronze perforated with nume- 
rous small holes. Occasionally a piece of linen 
cloth (o-aKKoc, saccus) was placed over the 
oolum^ and the wine filtered through. [Colum.] 
In all the best wines hitherto described the 
grapes arc supposed to have been gathered 
as soon as they were fully ripe, and fermen- 
tation to have run its full course. But a 
great variety of sweet wines were manufac- 
tured by checking the fermentation, or by 
partially drying the grapes, or by converting 
them completely Jnto raisins. Passum or 
raUin-wine was made from grapes dried in 
the sun until they had lost half their weight, 
or they were plunged into boiling oil, which 
produced a similar effect, or the bunches 
After they were ripe were allowed to l^g 


for some weeks upon the vine, the stalks 
being twisted or an incision made into the 
pith of the bearing shoot so as to put a stop 
to vegetation. The stalks and stones were 
removed, the raisins were steeped in must or 
good wine, and then trodden or subjected to 
the gentle action of the press. The quantity 
of juice which flowed forth was measured, 
and an equal quantity of water added to the 
pulpy residuum, which was again pressed, 
and the product employed for an inferior 
possum called secundarium. The passam of 
Crete was most prized, and next in rank 
were those of Cilicia, Africa, Italy, and the 
neighbouring provinces. The kinds known, 
as Psythium and Mclampsythium possessed 
the peculiar flavour of the grape and not 
that of w'ine. I’he grapes most suitable for 
passum wore those which ripened early, 
especially the varieties ApianOt Scirpuln^ and 
Psithia. The Greeks recognised three co- 
lours in wines : red (/acAac), white, i. e. pale 
straw-colour (AevKo?), and brown or amber- 
coloured (xippoj). The Homans distinguish 
four : alhns, answering to AevKos, fulvus to 
Kippdv, while /ae'Aas is subdivided into san- 
guineus and niger, the former being doubt- 
less applied to bright glowing wines like 
Tent and Burgundy, while the niger or 
ater would resemble Port. We have seen 
that wine intended for keeping was racked 
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off from the dolia into amphorae. When it 
'vras necessary in the first instance to trans> 
port it from one place to another, or -when 
carried by travellers on a journey, it -was 
contained in bogs made of goat-sMn (aaKoi, 
vires) well pitched over so as to make the 
seams perfectly tight. As the process of 
wine-making among the ancients was for the 
most part conducted in an unscientific man- 
ner, it was found necessary, except in the 
case of the finest varieties, to have recourse 
to various devices for preventing or correct- 
ing acidity, heightening the flavour, and in- 
creasing the durability of the second growths. 
The object in view was accomplished some- 
times by merely mixing different kinds of 
wine together, but more frequently by throw- 
ing into the dolia or amphorae various con- 
diments or seasonings (aprytrcn, medicamina, 
conditwae). The principal substances em- 
ployed as oonditurae were, 1. sea-water; 
2. turpentine, cither pure, or in the form 
of pitch {pix)^ tar [pix liquida)^ or resin 
{resina). 3. Lime, in the form of gypsum, 
burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. In- 
spissated must. 5. Aromatic herbs, spices, 
and gums ; and these were used cither 
singly, or cooked up into a great variety of 
complicated confections. But not only were 
spices and gums steeped in wine or incor- 
porated during fermentation, but even the 
precious perfumed essential oils {unguenta) 
were mixed with it before it was drunk 
ifivpptrri^ murrhina.) Of these compound be- 
verages the most popular was the oenomeli 
(oivofteXi) of the Greeks, the mulsum of the 
Homans. This was of two kinds ; in the one 
honey was mixed with wine, in the other 
with must. The former was said to have 
been invented by the legendary hero Aris- 
tacus, the first cultivator of bees, and was 
considered most perfect and palatable when 
made of some old rough (ousferum) wine, 
such as Massio or Falemian (although Ho- 
race objects to the latter for this purpose), 
and new Attic honey. The proportions were 
four, by measure, of wine to one of honey, 
and various spices and perfumes, such as 
myrrh, cassia, costum, malobathrum, nard, 
and pepper, might be added. The second 
kind was made of must evaporated to one 
half of its original hulk, Attic honey being 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, 
therefore, was merely at. very rich fruit 
syrup, in no way allied to wine. Mulsutn 
was considered the most appropriate draught 
upon an empty etomach, and was therefore 
swallowed immediately before the regular 
business of a repast began and hence the whet 
(gus/aiio) coming before the cup of mulsum 
was oallcd^the promulsia, Mulsum was given 


at a triumph by the imperator to bis soldiers. 
Mulsum (sc. vinum) or oenomeli (ocv6fuXi) is 
perfectly distinct from mulsa (sc. aqua). The 
latter, or meady being made of honey and 
water mixed and fermented, is the melicraton 
(nekUpaTov) or hydromcli (ufipo/aeA*) of the 
Greeks. The ancients considered old wine 
not only more grateful to the palate, but also 
more wholesome and invigorating. Gene- 
rally spealdng the Greek wines do not seem 
to have required a long time to ripen. Nestor 
in the Odyssey, indeed, drinks wine ton 
years old ; but the connoisseurs under the 
empire pronounced that all transmarine 
wines arrived at a moderate degree of ma- 
turity in BIX or seven. Many of the Italian 
varieties, however, required to bo kept for 
twenty or twenty-fl^’^e years before they were 
drinkable (which is now considered ample 
for our strongest ports), and even the humble 
growths of Sabinum were stored up for ft*om 
four to fifteen. Hence it became a matter 
of importance to hasten, if possible, the na- 
tural proccbs. This was attempted in various 
ways, sometimes by elaborate condiments, 
sometimes by sinking vessels containing the 
must in the sea, by which an artificial mel- 
lowness was induced {praecox vetusta^) and 
the wine in consequence termed thalassiies; 
but more usually by the application of heat. 
Thus it was customary to expose the am- 
phorae for some years to the full fervour of 
the sun’s rays, or to construct the apothccae 
in such a manner as to he exposed to the hot 
air and smoke of the bath-furnace's, and 
hcnco the name fumaria applied to such 
apartments, and the phrases fumososy fumum 
bibere, fuUgine testae^ in reference to the 
wines. If the operation was not conducted 
with care, and the amphorae not stoppered 
down perfectly tight, a disagreeable effect 
would bo produced on the contents. In Italy, 
in the first century of the Christian aera, the 
lowest market price of the most ordinary 
quality of wiue was 300 sesterces for 40 
urnae, that is, 15 sesterces for the amphora, 
or Gd. a gallon nearly. At a much earlier 
date, the triumph of L. Metellus during tho 
first Funic war (a. c. 250), wine was sold at 
the rate of 8 asses the amphora. The price 
of native wine at Athens was four drachmas 
for the metrctcB, that is, about 4f A. tho 
gallon, when necessaries were dear, and 
wo may perhaps assume one half of this 
sum as the average of cheaper times. On 
the other hand, high prices were given freely 
for the varieties held in esteem, since as 
early as the time of Socrates a metretes ol 
Chian sold for a mina. — ^With respect to 
the way in which wine was drunk, and 
thq^ customs observed by the Greeks and 
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Romans at their drinking entertainments, the 
reader is referred to the article SYMrosinM. — 
The wine of most early celebrity was that 
which the minister of Apollo, Maron, who 
dwelt upon the sldvlB of Thracian Ismarus, 
gave to Ulysses. It was red (epvflpdv), and 
honey-sweet so precious, that it 

was unknown to all in the mansion save 
the wife of the priest and one trusty house- 
keeper ; so strong, that a single cup was min- 
gled with twenty of water ; so fragrant, that 
even when thus diluted it diffused a divine 
and most tempting perfume. Homer men- 
tions also more than once Pramnian wine (oTvov 
UpofimoO, an epithet which is variously in- 
terpreted by different writers. In after times 
a wine bearing the same name was produced 
in the island of Icaria, around the hill vil- 
lage of Latorea in the vicinity of Ephesus, 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, near the 
shrine of Cybelc, and in Lesbos. But the 
wines of greatest renown at a later period 
were grown in the islands of Thasos, liCsbos, 
Chios, and Cos, and in a few favoured spots 
on the opposite const of Asia, such as the 
slopes of Mount Tmolus, the ridge which 
separates the valley of the Uermus from that 
of the Cayster, Mount Messogis, which di- 
vides the tributaries of the Cayster from 
those of the Meander, the volcanic region of 
the Catacccaumene, which still retains its 
fame, the environs of Ephesus, of Cnidus, of 
Miletus, and of Clazomenac. Among these 
the first place seems to have been by gene- 
ral consent conceded to the Chian, of which ! 
the most delicious vaiLeties were brought 
from the heights of Ariusium in the central 
parts, and from the prtimontory of Phanae 
at the . southern extremity of the island. 
The Thaaian and Leahian occupied the se- 
cond place, and the Coan disputed the pahn 
with them. In Lesbos the most highly 
piizcd vineyards were around Mytilcnc and 
Methymna. There is no foundation what- 
ever for the remark that the finest Greek 
wmea, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for 
the most part to the luscious sweet class. The 
very reverse is proved by the epithets av- 
oTtipoi, <rK\.vjp6^, AeTTTOff, and the like, ap- 
plied to a great number, while yAv/evs and 
yKvKo^oiv are designations comiiarativcly rare, 
except in the vague language of poetry. — The 
most noble Italian wines, with a very few 
exceptions, were derived from Latium and 
Campania, and for the most part grew with- 
in a short distance of the sea. In the first 
rank we must place the Setmum, which 
fairly deserves the title of Imperial, siiice it 
was the chosen beverage of Augustus and 
most of his courtiers. It grew upon the hilki 


of Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down 
upon the Pomptinc marshes. Before the age 
of Augustus the Caeoubum was the most 
prized of all. It grew in the poplar swamps 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae, close to 
Fundi. In the time of Pliny its reputation 
was entirely gone, partly in consequence of 
the carelessness of the cultivators, end partly 
h'om its proper soil, originally a very limited 
space, having been cut up by tbo canal of 
Nero extending from Baiac to Ostia. It was 
full-bodied and heady, not arriving at ma- 
turity until it had been kept for many years. 
The second rank was occupied by the Faler- 
num, of which the Faustianum was the most 
choice variety, having gained its character 
from the care and skill exercised in the cul- 
tivation of the vines. The Falernus ager 
commenced at the Pons Campanus, on the 
left hand of those journeying towards the 
Urhana Colonia of Sulla, the Fauatianua ager 
at a village about six miles from Sinuessa, 
so that tlie whole district in question may be 
regarded as stretching from the Massic hills 
to the river Yullurnus. Falcmian became 
fit for drinking in ten years, and might bo 
used until twenty years old, but when kept 
longer gave hcadachs, and proved injurious 
to the nervous system. Pliny distinguishes 
three kinds, the rough {amterum), the sweet 
(rfw/ce), and the thin {tenue). Others ar- 
ranged the varieties differently ; that which 
grew upon the hill tops they called Cauci» 
num, that on the middle slopes Fauatianum, 
and that on the plain Faivrnum, In the 
third rank was the Albanum, from the Mono 
Albanus, of various kinds, very sweet {^prae* 
dulcc), sweetish, rough, and sharp; it wan 
invigorating [nervia utife), and in perfection 
after being kept for fifteen years. Here too 
we place the Sur? eniinnm, from the promon- 
tory iorming the southern horn of the bay of 
Naples, which was not drinkable until it had 
been kept for five-and-twenty years, for, 
being destitute of richness, and very dry, it 
reqmred a long time to ripen, but was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and wholesomentes. 
Of equal reputation were the Maancum, from 
the hills which formed the boundary be- 
tween Latium and Campania, although some- 
what harsh, and the Gauranvm, from the 
ridge above Baiao and Putcoli, produced in 
small quantity, but of very high quality, 
full-bodied, and thick. In the same c^ass 
are to bo included the Calenum from Calcs, 
and the Fundanutn from Fundi. The Cale^ 
num was light and better for the stomach 
than Falernian; the Fundawum was full- 
bodied and nourishing, but apt to at|gck both 
stomach and head; therefore little sought 
2 E 2 
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after at banquets. This list is closed by the 
Veliturninum^ Privernatinuniy and Signinum, 
from Velitrac, Privernum, and Sif^nia, towns 
on the Yolscian hills ; the first was a sound 
wine, but had this peculiarity, that it always 
tasted as if mixed with some foreign sub- 
stance ; the second was thin and pleasant ; 
the last was looked uj)on only in the light of 
a medicine valuable for its astringent qua- 
lities. We may safely bring in one more, 
the Formiamim^ fiom the Gulf of Caieta, 
associated by Horace with the Caecuban, 
Falernian, and Calcnian. The fourth rank 
contained the MamerHuum^ from the neigh- 
bourhood of Messana, first brought into 
fashion by Julius Caesar. The finest was 
sound, light, and at the same time not with- 
out body. 

VIRGINES YESTlLES. [Vestalks Yin- 

GINES.] 

VIS. Leges were passed at Rome for the 
purpose of preventing acts of violence. The 
Lex Plotia or Plautia was enacted against 
those who occupied public places and car- 
ried arms. The lex proposed by the consul 
Q. Catulus on the subject, with the assist- 
ance of Plautms the tnbunus, appears to be 
the Lex Plotia. There was a Lex Julia of 
the dictator Caesar on this subject, which 
imposed the penalty of exile. Two Juliao 
Leges were passed as to this matter in the 
time of Augustus, which were respectively 
entitled De Vi Publica and De Vi Privata. 

VISCERATIO. [Funvs, p. 190, 6.] 

VItIS. [Centxtrio.] 

VITRUM (i/aAos), glass. A story has been 
preserved by Pliny, that glass was first dis- 
covered accidentally by some merchants who, 
having landed on the Syrian coast at the 
mouth of the river Bolus, and being unable 
to find stones to support their cooking-pots, 
fetched for this purpose from their ships 
some of the lumps of nitre which composed 
the cargo. This being fused by the heat of 
the fire, united with the sand upon which it 
rested, and formed a stream of vitrified mat- 
ter. No conclusion can be drawn from this 
talc, even if true, in consequence of its 
vagueness; but it probably originated in 
the fact, that the sand of the district in 
question was esteemed peculiarly suitable for 
glass-making, and exported in great quan- 
tities to the workshops of Sidon and Alex- 
andria, long the most famous in the ancient 
world. Alexandria sustained its reputation 
for many centuries : Rome derived a great 
portion of its supplies from this source, and 
as late as the reign of Aurelian we find the 
manufacture still flourishing. There is some 
dlfllculty in deciding by what Greek author 
glass is nrst mentioned, because the term 


vaAo« unquestionably denotes not only artifli* 
cial glass but rock-crystal, or indeed any 
transparent stone or stone-like substance. 
Thus the veAos of Herodotus, in which the 
Ethiopians encased the bodies of their dead, 
cannot be glass, for we are expressly told 
that it was dug in abundance out of the 
earth ; and hence commentators have con- 
jectured that rock-crystal or rock-salt, or 
amber, or oriental alabaster, or some bitu- 
minous or gummy product, might be indi- 
cated. But when the same historian, in 
his account of sacred crocodiles, states that 
they were decorated with ear-rings made of 
melted stone, we may safely conclude that he 
intends to ticbcribe some vitreous ornament 
for which he knew no appropriate name. 
Glass is, however, first mentioned with cer- 
tainty by Theophrastus, who notices the 
circumstance alluded to above, of the fitness 
of the sand at the mouth of the river Belus 
for the fabrication of glass. Among the 
Latin writers Lucretius appears to be the 
first in which the word vitrum occurs ; but it 
must have been well known to his couiitry- 
men long before, for Cicero names it along 
with paper and linen, as a common article 
of merchandise brought from Egypt. 8cau- 
rus, in his aedilcship (b. c. 58), made a dis- 
play of it such as was never witnessed even in 
after-times ; for the scena of his gorgeous 
theatre was divided into three tiers, of which 
the under portion was of marble, the upper of 
gilded wood, and the middle compartment of 
glass. In the poets of the Augustan age it is 
constantly introduced, both directly and in 
similes, and in such terms as to piovr that it 
was an object with which every one must be 
familiar. Strabo declares that in his day a 
small drinking-cup of glass might be pur- 
chased at Rome for half an as, and so com- 
mon was it in the time of Juvenal and 
Martial, that old men and women made a 
livelihood by trucking sulphur matches for 
broken fragments. When Pliny wrote, manu- 
factories had been established not only in 
Italy, but in Spain and Gaul also, and glass 
drinking-cups had entirely superseded those 
of gold and silver ; and in the reign of Alex- 
ander Sevorus we find vitrearii ranked along 
with curriers, coachmakers, goldsmiths, sil- 
versmiths, and other ordinary artificers whom 
the emperor taxed to raise money for his 
thermae. The numerous specimens trans- 
mitted to us prove that the ancients were well 
acquainted with the art of imparting a great 
variety of colours to their glass ; tliey were 
probably loss successful in their attempts to 
render it perfectly pure and free from all 
colour, since we are told that it was oon- 
8i^.ered most valuable in this state. It wa& 
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wrought according to the different method.*) 
now prac:i8cd, being fashioned into the re- 
quired shape by the blowpipe, cuf, as we 
term it, although ground {teritur) is a more 
accurate phrase, upon a wheel, and engraved 
with a sharp tool like silver. The art of 
etching upon glass, now so common, was en- 
tirely unknown, since it depends upon the 
properties of fluoric acid, a chemical discovery 
of the last century. The following were the 
chief uses to which glass w'as applied: — 1. 
Bottles, vases, cups, and cinerary urns. 2. 
Glass pastes, presenting fac-similes cither in 
relief or intaglio of engraved precious stones. 
3. Imitations of coloured precious stones, 
such as the carbuncle, the sapphire, the ame- 
thyst, and, above all, the emerald. 4. Thick 
sheets of glass of various colours appear to 
have been laid down for paving floors, and to 
have been attached as a lining to the walls 
and ceilings of apartments in dwelling houses, 
just as scagliuola is frequently employed in 
Italy, and occasionally in our ewn country 
also. Booms fitted up in this way were called 
vitreac camerm^ and the panels vitreae quad- 
raturae. Such was the kind of decoration 
introduced by Scaurus for the scene of his 
theatre, not columns nor pillars of glass as 
some, nor bas-reliefs as others have imagined. 
5. Glass was also used for windows. [Domus, 
p. 144.] 

VITTA, or plural VITTAE, a ribbon or 
fillet, is to be considered, 1. As an ordinary 
portion of female dress. 2. As a decoration 
of sacred persons and sacred things. 1. 
AVhen considered as an oidinaiy portion of 
female dress, it was simply a band encircling 
the head, and serving to confine the tre-sses 
[crinalea vittae)^ the ends when long {longae 
taenia vittae) hanging down behind. It was 
worn by maidens, and by married women 
also, the vitta assumed on the nuptial day 
being of a different form from that used by 
virgins. The Vitta was not worn by liber- 
tinae even of fair character, much less by 
mcrctrices ; hence it was looked upon as an 
insigne pudoria^ and, together with the stola 
and inatitUt served to pomt out at first sight 
the freeborn matron. The colour was proba- 
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bly a matter of choice : white and purple arc 
both mentioned. When employed for sacred 
purposes, it was usually twusted round the 
infula [Invula], and held together the loose 
flocks of wool. Under this form it was em- 
ployed as an ornament for 1. Priests, and 
those who offered sacrifice. 2. Priestesses, 
especially those of Vesta, and hence vittata 
aacerdos for a vestal, kot i$6xriv. 3, Pro- 
phets and poets, who may be regarded as 
priests, and in this case the vittae were fre- 
quently intertwined with chaplets of olive or 
laurel. 4. Statues of deities. 5. Victims 
decked for sacrifice. 6. Altars. 7. Temples. 
8. The iicer^pta of suppliants. The sacred 
vittaf', as well as the infulae, were made of 
wool, and hence the epithets lanea and tnollia. 
They were white (mrccre), or purple {puni~ 
ceae)t or azure {caeruleae)^ when wreathed 
round an altar to the manes. 

VOLONES is synonymous with Voivntarii 
(from rolo), and might hence be applied to 
all those who volunteered to serve in the 
Boman armies without there being any obli- 
gation to do so. But it was applied more 
especially to slaves, when in times of need 
they offered or were allowed to fight in the 
Roman armies. Thus when during the second 
Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, there 
was not a sufficient number of freemen to 
complete the army, about 8000 young and 
able-bodied slaves offered to serve. Their 
proposal was accepted ; they received armour 
at the public expense, and as they distin- 
guished themselves they were honoured with 
the franchise. In after times the name vo- 
lones was retained whenever slaves chose or 
were allowed to take up arms in defence of 
their masters, which they were the more 
willing to do, as they were generally re- 
warded with the franchise. 

VOLtJMEN. [Liber.] 

VOLUNTARII. [VonoNES.] 

VOMITORIA. [AMPHITIIEATIinM.] 

VULCANALIA, a festival celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Vulcan, on the 23rd of 
August, w'ith games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god had a temple. The sacrifice 
on this occasion consisted of fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on this day to commence working by 
candle-light, which was probably considered 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of Are, 
as the day was sacred to the god of this 
element. 

VULGARES. [Serwb.] 


ENAOI (fevayoO. The Spartans, as being 
the head of that Peloponnesian and Do- 
rian league, which was formed to fccure the 
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lndei)endence of the Greek states, had the 
sole command of the confederate troops in 
time of war, ordered the quotas which each 
state was to famish, and appointed of&cers 
of their own to command them. Such officers 
were called Xenagi. The generals whom the 
allies sent with their troops were subordinate 
to these Spartan xenagi^ though they attended 
the council of war, as representatives of their 
respective countries. After the peace of 
Antalcidas, the league was still more firmly 
established, though Argos refused to join it; 
and the Spartans were rigorous in exacting 
the required military service, demanding 
levies by the icytale^ and sending out xenagi 
to collect them. The word Xenagus may he 
applied to any leader of a hand of foreigners 
or mercenaries. 

XENELASIA Cievri\a<rCa). The Lacedae- 
monians appear in very early times, before 
the le^lation of Lycurgus, to have been 
averse to intercourse with foreigners. This 
disposition was encouraged by the lawgiver, 
who'made an ordinance forbidding strangers 
to reside at Sparta without special permission, 
and empowering the magistrate to expel from 
the city any stranger who misconducted him- 
self, or set an example injurious to public 
morals. 

XENIAS GRIPHE (fevias ypeu^nj). As no 
man could be an Athenian citizen except by 
birth or creation (yevet or rroi^o-et), if one, 
having neither of those titles, assumed to act 
as a citizen, either by taking part in the po- 
pular assembly, or by serving any office, ju- 
dicial or magisterial, or by ai^tending certain 
festivals, or doing any other act which none j 
but a citizen was privileged to do, he was 
liable to a ypoj^h which any citizen 

might institute against him ; or he might be 
proceeded against by curayyeAia. 

XENUS (fevoO. [HosriTiuM.] 

XESTES ((^<m|c), a Greek measure of ca- ' 
pacity, both fluid and solid, which contained 
12 cyathi or 2 cotylae, and was equal to ^ of 
the Chous, ^ of the Roman amphora or 
quadrantal, and of the Greek amphora or 
metretes ; or, viewing it as a dry measure, 
zt was half the ohoenix and of the medim- 
nus. It contained *9911 of a pint English. 
At this point the Homan and Attic systems 
of measures coincide ; for there is no doubt 
that the Attic xestes was identical with the 
Roman sextaiins. 


Z ACORI. [Aeditui.] 

ZETETAE (f»?Ti;T<u), InquiaitorSf were 
extraordinary officers, appointed by the 
Athenians to discover the authors of some 
crime against the state, and bring them to 
justice. They were more frequently ap- 
pointed to search for confiscated property, 
the goods of condemned criminals and stato 
debtors ; to receive and give information 
against any persons who concealed, or as- 
sisted in concealing them, and to deliver an 
inventory of all such goods (airoypd^eiv) to 
tho proper authorities. 

ZONA, also called CINGULUM 
iiofxa, ^toarijp, /ttirpa), a girdle or zone, worn 
about the loins by both sexes. The chief use 
of this article of dress was to held up the 
tunic which was more especially 

requisite to be done when persons were at 
work, on a journey, or engaged in hunting. 
The zona is also represented in many sta- 
tues and pictures of men in armour as worn 
round the cuirass. The girdle, mentioned 
by Homer, seems to have been a constituent 
part of the cuirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affording an ad- 
ditional protection to the body, and having a 
short kind of petticoat attached to it, as is 
shown in the figure of the Greek warrior in 
p. 240. The cut at p. 4 shows that the an- 
cient cuirass did not descend low enough to 
secure that part of the body which was co- 
vered by the ornamental kilt or pcnicoat. 
To supply this defect was the design of the 
mitra (fiirpa), a brazen belt lined probably 
on the inside with leather and stuffed with 
wool, which was worn next to tho body. 
Men used their girdles to hold money instead 
of a purse. As the girdle was worn to hold 
up the garments for the sake of business or 
of work requiring despatch, so it was loosened 
and the tunic was allowed to fall down to 
the feet to indicate the opposite condition, 
and more especially in preparing to perform 
a sacrifice (veste recineta), or funeral rites 
(digcinclif incitictae). A ^dle was worn by 
young women, even when their tunic was 
not girt up, and removed on the day of mar- 
riage, and therefore called irapBivuetj. 

ZOFHORUS (^o>4<ipoc or fitdtjlw/aa), the 
frieze of an entablature. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tadlvb I., II, 


T,A.B]LS Z. 

GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



NJ 3 . — Approximate Values. From the above I’able, it will be seen that the Greek Foot, Cubit, 
and Orguia, only exceed the Englibh Foot, Foot and a half, and Fathom, by about i-ioth, 2-iotha, 
and 8 -iothB of an inch respectively 


TABZiB ZZ. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


1. SmAUBU MBABUaKS. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 Dlgltna 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 




. 



•7281 


Uncia or Pollex 


• • 

• 



- 



*9708 

4 

3 

Palmus 

. 

. 

. 

• 



• 


ft 

2-9124 

12 

9 

3 

Palmus Mejor (of late times) 

• 



• 


ft 

8-7372 

i6 

12 

4 


Pe& 


. . 

• 



. 



11-6496 

20 

15 

5 

If 

li 

Palmlpes . 

• 



• 


I 

2*562 

24 

i8 

6 

2 



Cubitus 

• 



• 


I 

5*4744 


N.B.^Approximatc Values. The Roman Uneia, Pes, and Cubitus only fall short of our JncS, 
Foot, and FoiA a/nd a half, by less than i-iotb, 4-iotli8,^d 6 >iotbs of an Inch respectively. 



















GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



*'^11 order to diow the relations more clearly, the foreign measures most familiar to the Greeks are inclnded in Giis Table. 

t This is, of course, not the true number of English statute miles contained in a degree of a great circle of the earth, but the number computed from the 
data exhibited in the Table, some of which are only approximate; namely, i Degree =75 Roman miles =6oo Greek Stadia, and i Greek foot = i2*IJ5 
IncheB. The true value of a degree Jn English miles is 69^ = bg'Oigb, and the difference is only about y-iooths of a mile. 
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Tables IV^ Y. 


TikB&ia zv. 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


11. Laroeb Mbasubes.— Land and iTniEBABT. 

Miles 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Pes . 

. 


. 


. 


. 



11*6496 

li 

Cubitus 








1 

5 ’4744 

2 i 

if 

Gradus, or Pes Sestertius 



»» 

2 

5*124 

5 

3 i 

2 

Passus 

. 


. 

.. 

4 

10*248 

10 

61 

4 

2 

Decempeda, or Pertica , 

^ .. 

9 

8 496 

120 

80 

48 

24 

12 

Actus (In length) 


116 

5’952 

5000 

3333 i 

2000 

1000 

500 

41 1 

Mills Passcum 

*» 

4854 

$9 

7500 

5000 

3000 

1500 

750 

62i 


Gallic Leuga . 

I 

2003 


375^ 

2 SOJXO 

150,000 

75.000 

37.500 

3«5 

75 

50 j Degkee* 

68 

5110 

- 


• See Note to Table III. 

N.B.— The Roman mile only differs from the English by less than i>ioth. 


TABKE V. 

GRECIAN MEASURES OF SURFACE. 


OltDIBABT LaKI> MeABUBES. 

Perches. 

Square Feet. 

HOYS (Square Foot) 




D 

1*0226 

36 


• 



. . . . . 

D 

36*81456 

100 


Axaiva (Square of the xdAofios) 


102*26266 

8J34 



*HflUKTOf 


B 

35*439 

i666i 

EPl 

l6i 

2 

'Ektos 


6 

70-877 

2500 


35 

3 

li' 


9 

106*318 

10,000 

277f 

100 

12 

6 

4 

HAE'ePON . 

37 

153*02* 


« This differs firom a rood, or a quarter of an acre, by little more than 2 perches ; for the rood 
* oontalos 40 pe^es. 
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» The Jj to which this Vncia and the above Scnipv’um belong is the Juijerum. The other uncial divisions of the Jngerum may easily bo calculated 
from the Undo, The Semistis is, of course, the Actus Quadratus 

t <.e ■I»»t5-8tb8 0fnmicre ‘ j ». e. almost an ocre and a quarter ^ t. e. almost 500 acres 
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APPENDIX. 


Table VII. 



* As the Sexiarius differa from the English pint by oniy i-25th part of the latter, it 'n ill be lound nsefiil, in ordinary rough calculations, to take it at 
exactly a pint, uid so with the other measures in this table. The results thus obtained may be corrected by subtracting from each of them its i-iyth part. 
NJ3.— The AeginUm meaeureg of capacity may be easily calculated from these, according to the ratio given under Quadrantal. 
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T^blb VIII. 


GREEK AND ROMAN MEASURES. 


429 



* See fbe Note to Table TIL f According to the uncial division, the Sextarius was the As, and the Cyathm the Uncia. 
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Tables IX., X. 


TA.BXiB ZX. 

GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 



• See the Note to Table VII. f Or one quart. J Or one bushel and a half. 

N.B.— Respecting the Aeginetan Measures, sec the Note to Table VII. 


TABBB X. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
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T.A.B&B XX. 

GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 


1. EatioB of the three chief Systems. 

;; 6 : 5 

: : 1382 : lOO 
or : : 100 : 72 
or : : 25 : a8 


I’he Aoginetan Talent = 6000 Aeginetan Drachmae -:r 7200 Euboic = io,C3CO Soloniau 
Euboic ,, =5000 ,, =6000 ,, = 8,333^ ,, 

Solonian • , , = ^(rx) , , — 4520 , , = 6,000 , . 


* Also called the Attic Silcer Talent. When Attic weights are spoken of without any further 
distinction, these are generally intended. 


2 . Aeginetan Weights. 


Exact* 

Approximate. | 

lb. 

oz 

grs. 

lb.| 

1 OZ. 

grs. 

Obol (’0/3oAds) 

........ 

*• 

f f 

18 -472 i 

* ’ 1 


20 

6 

1 Drachma (Apa^ft^) 



110-83;, 

,, 

i 

,, 

TjOO 

100 

Mina (Mi/d) 

I 

9 

M 5 ' 83 s+ 



9 9 

36,000 

6000 

60 1 Talent (^oKavTov) 

95 

> > 

* > » j 

TOO, 


1 •• 


♦ In this and the other tables the English weights used are those of the avoirdupois scale as 
fixed by statute ; namely, the grain — the Troy grain, the ouiice = 417 ^ grains, the x)(>und = 
16 ounces = 7000 grains. t Or I of an oz. 


3. Euboic or Attic Commercial Weights. 

Exact. 

Approximate, j 

11). 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 

OZ. 

grs 

I5i 
93 i 

! .. 
I- 

Oljol 

6 i Drachma 

600 1 100 Mina 

36,000 1 6000 60 1 Talent 

I 

1 79 

9 » 

5 

2 

J 5 ' 398 jf 

92-36115 

48 ’ 6 iii 

291-63^ 

I 

80 

9 • 

i 


4. Attic Commercial Weights increased. 

Exact. 

1 Approximate^ 

lb. 

oz. 

gis. 

lb. 

1 oz. 

grs. 

I Mina = 150 Drachmae (silver^ 

5 Minae = 6 Minae (commercial) .... 

I Talent = 65 Minae (commercial) .... 


6 

14 

3592 

291-6^ 

145-8^ 

90 




5. Attic Silver Weights, 

1 Exact. j 

Approximate, j 

lb. 

oz. 

grs. 

lb. 1 OZ. 1 

grs. 


Aeginetan ; Euboic or old Attic 
Aeginetan : Solonian or later Attic 
Eultolc . Solonian . 









Farthings. 



II. Aeginetan and Fuboic Silver.— The coins of these systems can be easily calculated from the Attic, accoiding to the ratios given in Table XI., No. i. 
As thus calculated, the Aeginetan Talent was equal to 406?. 5s., and the Euboic was equal to ics. lod., and the Drachmae were equal respecLvely to 
u. 4 id. for the Aeginetan, and is. lid. + g of a farthing for the Euboic. 

in. Grecian Gold.—The values of the Grecian gold money cannot be conveniently reduced to the tabular form; they uill be found in the articjes 
Stateb and Dab^cub 
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TASKS ZZZZ. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS. 





I. The Uncial Divisions op the Pound. 


Avolnlupois 

Weight. 











* 

Oz. 

Ors. 

1 Uncia 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 


. 

• ■ • 

,, 

4}’-83i* 


Sescunda, or Sescuux 

. 

- 




I 

203*75 

2 


Sextans 

. 

. 

- 





I 

404*16 § 

3 

2 

li 

Quodrans, or Teruncius 




2 

168*7500 

4 

2’ 

2 


Triena 

. 

. 




3 

270*83-1 

5 

3i 


iC 

II 

Quincunx 




4 

354*165 

6 

4 

3 

2 

li 

i! 

ScMiB, or Semissis 



5 

337*5 

7 

45 



I4 



Septunx 

. 


6 

320*33^ 

8 

55 

4 

2^ 

2 

l"- 



Bcs, or Bessis 

. 

7 

104*168 

9 

6 

4i 

3 

- 1 

It 



1 1 1 Dodrans . 


8 

277*5 

10 

il 

5 

TT 

Sd 

2l 

2 



u 1 

Dcxtans . 

. 

0 

270*83! 

II 

7i 

A 

3^ 

2^ 


lu 



i-A j Dcunx 

. 

TO 

260*831 

12 

8 

6 

4 1 



2 

If 

4 1 I5 

I s 1 IlV 1 A 

il 

237*5 


• TLib only differs from tlie ounce avoirdupoib by less than 7 grain*. 


TASKS XZV, 

ROMAN IVEIGHTS. 
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TAB&S XV. 

ROMAN MONEY. 



* For the Bubdi\isiuns of the gold money, see Aurum. 


TABZiS XVZ. 

ROMAN MONEY. 


11. Afxrb xdb Ekigit of ‘Augustus : when the Denarius was i-8th 
of an Ounce, oi 52*5 Grains. 

X. 

s. 

! 

d. 1 Farthings. 

Sex 

A 

2 

3 

tula 

Qua 

A 

2 

dran 

Tri( 

IF 

1 

Semissis . 1 

* » 

9 • 

» 9 

99 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

» 9 

9 1 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

' 9 

I 

3 

7 

•3125 

•46875 

•625 

•9375 

1-875 

VIS 

3*5 

3 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

As 


12 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Dnpondlus 

24 

16 

12 

8 

4 

2 

Sestertius .... 

48 

32 

24 

16 

B 

4 

2 

Qulnarius, or Victoriatusi 

96 

64 

48 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 1 Denarius . 

Aureus, reckoned at 
reckoned Ir 
Sestbatiuv, or Mill< 

25 Denarii ...... 

English Current Coin .... 

Nummi ... ... 

P» 

9 $ 

7 

*5 ! 

V 

16 

7 

5 

3 

2 

3-25 

> f 
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PARALLEL YEARS. 

{See page 27G.) 


B.O. 

01. 

B.0. 01. 

B. G. 

01. 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01. 

* 716 . 

1. I. 

616. 41. 1. 

558.” 

55 - 3. 

518. 

6c. 3. 

478. 

75. 3. 

438. 

" 85 . 3 . 

• 771 . 

2. 1. 

612. 42. I. 

557 - 

4 - 

517- 

4 - 

477 . 

4 - 

437. 

4. 

768. 

J. I. 

608. 43. I. 

556. 

56. 1. 

516. 

66. I. 

475. 

7b. 1. 

436. 

86. 1. 

764. 

4. 1. 

604. 44. I. 

555. 

2. 

515- 

2. 

475. 

2. 

435. 

2. 

760. 

5. 1. 

600. 45. I. 

554 - 

3 - 

514- 

3. 

474 - 

3. 

434 - 

3 . 

756. 

6. 1. 

596. 46. 1. 

553. 

4 - 

513 

4 - 

473 . 

4. 

433. 

4 - 

752. 

7. I. 

t 92 - 47 - I. 

552. 

57 - I. 

512. 

67. I. 

472. 

77. 1. 

432. 

87. 1. 

748. 

8. I. 

59 »- 2. 

551. 

2. 

511. 

2. 

471. 

2. 

431 - 

2. 

744 - 

9. I. 

590. 3. 

550. 

3. 

510. 

3. 

470. 

3. 

430. 

3. 

740. 
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A^af, I, a. 

'AyoA/ta, ij, b; J50, a. 
'Ayofioepyoi, 1}, b. 
'Ayyopeia, 25, a. 

'AyeAij. IJ, b. 

^Ayrjfia, IJ, b, 

*Ayr}Tij^, 72, b. 
*AyriTopeLOV, 'Jl, b. 
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^AyKOiva, 267, b. 

AyicvAi}. 200^ a. 

’ Ay Kv pa, 268, a. 

'Ayopa, 15, b. 

*Ayopav6p.o%, 8, b; 15, b. 
'Aypovo/xoif 16, a. 
’AypoTtpa; duaia, 16^ a. 
'Ayuprai, 16, a. 
^Ayxetidxpi, 41, b. 
'Ayx«rreia, 20}, a. 
’Ayiovdpxai, 1$, a. 

Avwi'ef, 15, a; iji, b. 
ttTipTjToc, 132, b; J77, b. 
rip.r\roi, IJ2, b ; 577, b. 
'Aywviarat, 47, a. 
'AyiovoStKai, 15, a. 
’Ayuvo^cTai, 15, a. 
'AoehtpiBovi, 203, a. 
'A8eA0d?, 20J, a. 
'Afiecrfforoi, 202, a. 
•ASuvaroi, 8, b. 

’ASurta, 7, a. 

'ASuto*', ?67, a. 

'Aeto’troi, J 1 b. 

'Aertjfia, S'jb, 0. 

*A9\r]Tai, 47, a. 

*AdA7}T^pe$, 47, a. 
'AdAodeVai, 15, a; 282, A 
A|yiKOper$, J89, b. 
Aiyioxos, lo, b. 

Aiyic, 10, b. 

At9ov9'a, 16, b. 

AiKtac BiKTit t 6 , a 
Aluiytia, II, a; ^57, b. 
AiwiJi,vrjryi9, 12, b; 15, a. 

I 99 ^b. 


* Afi ( piKluy . 

Ai;^po(/>dpoi, 587, b. 

Alatpa, IT, a. 

Aicatva, 'Aiea.Cm\, 1, b- 
A«cdrc(,o$, 266, b. 

Ako-tlov, I, b ; 262, b. 
Aicaros, X, b; 262, a. 
AKLvdir^, 3, b. 

Akp-oOctoi', 254, b. 

AKpmv, 254, b, 

Akovtiov, 200, b. 
AKpariap-a, 95, a. 
AxpoKtpaia, 267, A 
AKp6\i9oi, 4, a ; 550, b. 
AicpdiroAif, 4, a. 
AxpoaroKiov, 4, a ; 263, b. 
AKpa)n7pi(£^tii/, 4, b ; J22, b. 
AKpuT^piov, 4, a. 

AKTia, 5, a. 

AKWKn, 199. b. 

Akoii', 200, b. 

AKapdpxri^, 16, b. 

AAai, J27. a. 

AAetirrai, 17, b. 

AAia, 15, b. 

AAArjl, or'AAAi^, 17, a. 

AA/Lia, 289, a. 

AAoTnyyioF, 327, a. 
AhvaiSiov, 7b, b. 

AAvo-tOF, 76, b. 

AAvo-is, 76, b. 

AAvrai, 18, a ; 275, a. 
AAuTdpxv^j 18, a; 275, a. 
AAwa, 18, a ; 3^, a. 
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AAuf, 37, a. 

Afjia^a, 297, b. 

AtJ.apvv9f,a, 18, A 
Afiapdata, 1 8, a. 

A/xjBpoaia, 19, a. 

AfJLirexdvTi, 19, b. 
Ap.irtTTapc9, 202, a. 
AjafrvKrdp, 24, a 
AfATTvi, 24, A 
AfjiiftCpArja-rpoy. 320, b. 
Ajui0i^oAo9, 268, b. 
Ap^iBiai, 42, b. 
Afx^iSp6fj.ia, 21, a. 
A^fji^i9d\ap.o^, 141, b. 

AfiifuKitov, 367, a. 


'Airaytoy/f, 

*Ap.«^t«Tuoi^es, 19, b. 
*Ajui^i7rpdaTvAo9, 367, a 
’A/*<|>iaTopo9, 268, b. 
’A/i^opev9, 2?, a. 
*Avafia9pLOL, 140, a. 
'Aj'dyAwTTTtt, 24, b. 
’At/dyAv0a, 24, b. 
’Ai'ayuyta, 25, A 
’Ai'ooucta, 29, a. 
‘Ava9rj/iaTa, 145, a ; 350, b. 

'AvoJtaXvmrfpia, 2$0, D. 
*AvaKtip.iva, X45, A 
*Avd.KtioVf 24, b. 
’Ai'oicAtt^rpoi', 222, a. 
^AvaKpitni, 24, b ; 34* b. 

'AvaKTOpov, 367, A 
*Avai, 3^ a. 

'A»'a^i^i8e9, 62, a. 

’AvSpeia, 359, b. 

'AvSpidvt 351 , A 
'ArSpoyectfi'ia, 25, A 
’ArBpokyjl/ia, 25, a. 
'AvBpoKT^^iov, 25, a. 
*Av 8 pu>ve^, 140, b. 
*Ai/5pioi^iri9, 140^ a. 
’Ai/ev6vTOs, 160, a. 
’Ai'ei^iafiovs, 203, a. 
'Ai/ei^id?, 203, a. 
*Ai/0c(mJpto, I ?5» b. 

’ Av9ttm}pidtv, 65, b. 
’Ai/9ea-tf>6pia, 26, b. 
’Ai/0pd«cta, 14 1, b. 
’Ai/8i;7raTOs, 3 10, A 
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*Ai/oSo 9 , 375, b. 

*’A»'oirAoi, 41, b. 
’AjTiydi^eia, 390, b. 
|At^typflu/>iJ, 27, a ; 132, a 
*Ai/rM0(ri9, 26, b. 
*AvriTCfiri<rK, 81, b. 

'AvTixeipoToreiv, 83, b. 
’Avrkia, 27, A 
^Avtv^, 27, a; 94, a. 
‘Arrw/uioo'ta, 132, a. 

*Afiioj, 331, b. 

*A|oi»es, 54. b i 271. ^ 
Afiav, 124, a. 

*Aop, 196, a. 

’Airayttr^, 27, b. 
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'AcTKAigirieia, 44, b. 


Eoioordpx^s. 
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’AoTrtfit<rie») 204, a. 

•Ainris, 41, b i 94, a. 
‘Aairurrait 41, b. 
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Ba(7avi<7Tai, 381, b. 
Bd(rai'09. 248, b; 381, a. 
BairiAeia, 25O, b. 
Ba<riAeu7, 320, ; 360, b. 
BacriAio'O'a, 35, a- 
Ba<rKai/ia, 1 75, ft. 

BeAomj, 6, b. 

BeAoi'is, 6, b, 
lyB, a. 

Bei'fiificia, 58, ft. 

B^Aos, 215, a. 

Bw/aa, *4^. b ; 249, a. 
Bi/3acri9, 328, b. 
BiBAioO^KT), 58, b. 
a. Bi/3Ai'oi/. 2 38. a. 

Bifiiaioi, 59, ft. 

Bikov, 59. a- 
Bios, 37, b. 

Boi)5po/uiia, 59, b. 
Bo>)fipu/uib)i/, 65, b. 

Boiu)Tdpxi)s, -os, 59* b. 


Fv/iv^res. 

BoAi's. 7b, a. 

Boiui/3vAios, 23. b, 
Bopeacr/AOi, 6 1, a. 
Bopeacr/yios, 6l, a. 
BovAevrqpioi', 62, a. 
BovAi), 3. b; 15, b; 61, a. 
Boa>i/ai, 60, b. 

Bpafiit^, 15, b. 

Bpaptvrai, 15, b. 

Bpavpuyia, 62, a. 

BpoYoi. 3 >9. b. 

BvBAos. 236. ft. 

BvtcdpTj, 62, b. 

Bvo’o'ds, 63, a. 

Boj/iof, 31, a. 


r. 

Taio-ds, 192, b. 

rdAois, 13, b. 

T'apLtjKia, 193, a. 

Vdfjiopoi, 91, ft. 
rd/aos, 249, b. 
rtAcorres, 389, b. 
rei*t0AtaAoyia, 45, b^ 

I’ei/eioi', 57. ft. 

I'ei/ccria, 187, b. 
reVeons. 46, u. 

I’eV*), 389, U.‘ 
r€i/i/^Tai, 389, b. 

PeVos, 301, a. 

Tepavoi, 327, ft, 

Vepoveria, 193. b. 

Peppa, 194, ft. 

Te>f>vpa, 302. ft. 

Pc^vpi^eip, 15 1, a. 
Pe^vpiapos, 151, a. 

TetofMopoi, 389, b. 

PAevKOs, 416, b. 

PAvfiS, 4^b, 1 ). 

Pm^evs, 184, a. 

Pi'T/CTios, 7. a. 

Tydifitji/, 206, a. 

Popyupa, 72, ft. 

Vpap-pia, 33T, a. 

Ppa/i.ju.aTevs, 3, b; ]p6, ft. 
Ppow^T), 131, b; 293. b. 

TpaArj fioipofio/rias, 127, a. 
Supuy, 127, a. 
fei'tas, 422, a. 
irapai'Oias, 284, a 
napavopuiv, 147, b; 284, 0. 
v/Speois, 210, a. 

(ftapp-aKuy, 292, b. 
\pev 6 eyypa(f>^v, 31 4. a. 
I'pa4>iKi), 293. b. 

Ppa^ts, 295, b. 

Ppi^os, 357. b. 

I'pdor^os, 200, b. 

PvTIs, 31, b. 

ru/x.i'ao-idpxi)S, 197, b. 
l^iftrao-iopxos, 197, b, 
Tvpkydvtov, 197, a. 
Pi/pn'oerrai', 197, b, 
Tvpiv^aioi, 198, a. 

Pv)ftvftTai, 41, b. 

Tvpivrjmt 4Xf b ; 198, b. 
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Fv/iuoi. 

Ei(ra77€A/a. 

*E{97*yi7Tar. 

4T, b; 272, t. 

Ai«ri? outotcA>/s, 132, b. 

Elo-iT^pia, 148, b 

rvfivotraiSia, 198, b. 

jBAd^ijs, 248, b. 

Etir7roi6t<rdai, 7, a. 

VvvaiKOKOir/JLOi, 198. b. 

efovAi7S, 152, a. 

Eio-TToiTjo-t?, 7, a. 

VvvaiKot'ojioi, 198, b. 

\eiiTOp.apTvpioVf 248, b. 

EitnroiTjTos, 7, a. 

rvi^aiKwi^iTis, 1401 a. 

n-poiKos, 345f a. 

Fji(r4>epeiv, 149, a. 

I'wpvTos, J7, b. 

criVou, 345. a. 

Ela^ad, 14B, b. 

'EicaTO/ii/3aia, 20 J, a.* 
'F^KaTop-Panav, 65, b. 
*£KarO|ajS)}, 203, a; 324, Ik 
*EKyovot, 203, a. 

'’F.kSikos, 148, n. 

*EKdo(ri9, 176, b. 

A. 

XPious, 377* b. 

AiKpora, 260, b. 

AiKTUvi^ta, 134. b. 

Alktuov, 319* 

AtfSovxos, 150, b. 

AaiSaAa, 126, b. 

Aip.dxai, 175, b; 164, a. 

AipLiTOc, 364. b. 

Aioi.«ci}(r6coc, 6 cTTi, 362, b. 
AidAcLa, 1 35. b. 

hKt'xeipca, 274, a. 

AaifiaAcia, I26, b. 

'EkkAtio-io, 146, b. 

AcLKTvAiOi, 2$, b. 

AtovvtrLo, 1 35» b. 

Kvpia, 146, b. 

AaKTvAus. 1261 b. 

€u atrrtt, or p.eydAa, 1 3 5, b. 

pofjupoi, 146, b. 

AaftaptTtLOV xpwo-tov, 1 20, t 

jcar' apyods, or pnKpa, I35> b. 

avyK\y)TO^, 1 46, b. 

Aa/uocrta, 161, b; 30I, b. 

A(0(n}|i4£ra, 1 38, b. 

LKK\rjToc, 206, b. 

AavaKri, 126, b; 185, a. 

Aioo-Kovpia, 1 37. a. 

'E/c.'o/xtSrJ, 185, b. 

Aapei/co?, 126, b. 

AtWvO^Sto.', 401, a. 

'K«AoyeZs, 149, a. 

Aa<f}i/r)(ft6pia^ 126, b. 

AtirAoi'c, 401, lu 

’llKixap.-vpLa, 24, b; 148, a. 

Aclyp.a, 128, b. 

AiirdAcia, 1 35. b. 

'E/rn-ouZi', 7, a. 

AciAt), IJ4. b 

AtTTTepos, 367, a. 

’ EicTroic itr^at, 7, a. 

Aciiri'oi', 95, a. 

AtVrvxa. 1 37. b ; 35®. b; 3<io,a. 

'ExTeds, 'E kt»j, 2oi, a. 

AeKaiap;(ta, 127, a. 

At<r#cof, 1 37, b. 

'EK(fiopd, 185, a. 

AcieafioO^oi, 127, a. 

Ai<^depa. 177, a; 238, a. 

'EK^vWotpopCa, 172, b. 

AeKapxtoL, 127, 

Ai(f}poi, 124. b. 

’EAataj’EAntoi/, 27 J, b. 

AcKa(rp.dv, 1 27, a. 

Aiw^eAia, 774, b. 

'EAaTTjp, 398, a. 

AeKaa-TvKoi, 367, b. 

AoKam, 139, b- 

AoKLp.a<rta, 179. b; 153, b. 

EAaf^TjjSoAttdi', 65, b. 

Ae/carcurai, 128, b. 

’EAeo?, 382, b. 

AcKaTj), 128, b. 

AdAixof , 274, b ; 348, b. 

’EAevdt^La, 1 4l, b. 

AeKarrikoyoi, 128, a. 

A6\iiiv, 140, a. 

E\evaiPia, 149, b. 

AcieaTwrai, 128, a. 

Aopdnov, 199, b. 

'EAKv<7Ttj/5a TraiCtt*'. I98, a. 

AcA</>ti'ia, 129, a. 

AdpTTOt/, 93, a. 

‘EAAai'oStfcai, 18, a; 201, b) 

AfA^is, 129, ju 

Ao|Pv, 41, b; 199, b. 

274, a. ^ 

AetrpujjTT^pLov, 72, n 

AouAo;, 337, a. 

'EAAni'orap.iai, 201, b. 

AbaTToaioravTai, 202, a. 

ApaKuiy, 34-). b. 

'EAAojStoi', 211, 1). 

AtuTepaywi^tcTTij?, 205, b. 

Apaxp-rj, 144. b. 

*F.AA(dTta, or 'EAAuTLa, 15I, b. 

A^ypa, 182, b. 

Aperravri, Ap€iravov, 1 73, b. 

*EAu/u.a, 31, b. 

A^'Aia, 128. b; 28 J, b 

Apocrai, 184, b. 

’Ep./3d9, 151, b. 

A/^jLiap\0(, 1 29, >l ; J85, b 

Apdp.09, 274, b. 

’E/apaT£ia, 151. b. 

Arjfjiiovpyrii, J, b; I29, ,1, 389, h. 

Avp-avarai, 389, a. 

*Ep^Ar7ju.a, 142, u. 

Ar/juiiog. 202, a. 

AvixaVs^, 789. a. 

’E/a^oAi}, 40. b. 

AripLOKparia. 1 29, b 

Aa>/u.drta, 140, b. 

*Eju./3oAo»', 264, a. 

Aijfxo^, 129, 1) ; 170, a. 

Auipa, 144. a. 

'Ejui/BoAo?, 124, ; 264, a. 

A>]p.dcrtoi., 129, b 

AupoBoKt,a<; ypo-^t}, 127, a. 

'r./i4/iieAeia, 8 ;, b. 

Arf fj,6(rLOi/, II, b; 33 . a. 

ACipov, 23l, a. 

^Kp/xrjpoi SiKat,, 142, a. 

Aifp-OTaL. 130, a. 

Aupuiv ypaufuq, 1 27, a. 

*E/u.7Tai(rp.a, 142, a. 

Ataypa<^er?, 149. A. 

Ata^Ufia, 422, D. 

Aia^dt/xara, 371, a. 

Aiainijrai, 1 30, b. 

E. 

*EfjL7r6pLOv, 152, b. 

Mi/miropos, 152, b, 

*EfJi(f)povpo^, 161, a. 
*EuayL<rpaTa, 187, L*. 

Aid«pio(, 390, a. 

Aia/xaprvpia, 24. b. 

’EyyvTj<7-i?, 249, b. 

"F.para, 1 87, a. 

■'Ej/fictfis, 152, b 

AiafjLacTTtyoxrti, I JO, b. 

*EyKAi 7 p,a, 1 3 1, b. 

"EvSeica oi, 202, b. 

Aidcria, 131, a. 

'’Ey/CTrjp.a, 152, b. 

^EpSovpaL, 140, b. 

AidarvAo?, 367, b. 

’Ey»cTTja-t?, 91, a; 152, b. 

’livSpofjiK, IS2, b. 

AiavAo?, 274, b ; 348. b. 

’I'yxos. 41. 0 ; 199, b. 

'^EvSvp.a, 19, b. 

AiaxtipoTowi'a, 83, b. 

’'I'.Si/a, 145, a. 

’'Euvara, 187, a. 

At.ai^i}^((ri 7 , 130, b. 

''E 80 S, 367. a. 

'EvveaKpovvo^, 29, b. 

AieAKUOTiVfia 1$?. a. 

'E5wAia, 265, b. 

’E»/i/eaTTjpt<r, 316, a. 

Ai^pef, 141, b. 

*Ee&/a, 145, a. 

^Evoinpov, 347, a. 

Acicai €/xp.if)i/oi, 152* a. 

’E^eAoirpd^fli'o?, 209, & 

’Ei'Tea, 41, a. 

AiiTToAffta, 135, b. 

; Eiiedi^C9, 351. a. 

'Ei/uipoiiai, 161, a. 

AiiTToAia, X35« 

AitcaoDj?, I3I> a. 

EiKoo"n|, 148, b. 

'Efwtioi', 211, b. 

EiKOOToAoyo?, 148, b. 

'EfdaToAo?, 367, a. 

AiKaariKov, IJJ, d. 

EiAwres', 20i, b. 

*£|e£pa, J40, b ; lOo, b; i;8, Ob 

ACkij, 131 , b. 
d7roa‘rao-tbv,^3 38» b. 

Etpvjv, 148, b. 

’EfeTaarat, 160, b. 

EicrayyeAia, 148# b. | 

'E^T^yijTai, z6o, a; 160, b. 
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*E4^p6XS. 

^Efnpeis, 262, a. 

*£fo£(.a, 171, a. 

•Efo6o9, 384, a. 

*EfouAT7s fiticTj, 152, a. 

*Eiu}fj.ii, 171. a. 

’Efaj/Ltotria, 171, b. 
’EfwaTp(tri7f, b. 

*Eoprri, 274, 1). 

’EirayyeAta, I5J, ft. 

'ETTaAfeciy, 381, a ; b, 
'EirapiTOt, 1?3, a. 

’ETrauAia, 250, b. 

ETTcioroSiox', J84, a, 

EiriPaSpa, loj, u. 

Enifidrai, a. 

’ Eirifi \ rippa , H ), l» 

'ETTijadAaioi/, 19, b. 

*Hjrt/3oA»J, I n. 

‘hTTi-yfipLift, 91, a. 
livL-ypappn, ?77, b. 

En-fypa</iets'. I43, a. 

’ CTKOaupiu, i^l,u. 

’ KTrtSdffits, 155, vi, 

'rTTi^Tj/aa. 1 80, b 

KttikAtjpo?, I i7, ,1. 

EiriKAiVTpoi ', 222 , 11. 

EiriAoyoi, 358, l< 

ETTifxekrjrai, I5j, b; 316, 11. 

ToO </u.7ropiji», 152. b; ’■55, b. 

7^5 KO<.i'ij9 Trpo(Toi)Ov, 155, b; 
?62, b. 

Twr fLopioiif ’EAaion', T^J, b. 
7uiU MvcrTr/piuv, IS 4, b. 

Tioi' vtojpiuir, 155, b. 

Toiv r 55, lj. 

’Etti/iavAioj', 256, a. 

Efftirdpodos, 8?, b. 

’EirtTrpotifot, 20 j, A. 

’ETTitr/coTroi, is 5, b. 
KjritTTrdo-ao-Sac, 140, b. 

'ETTio-Tao-T^p, 1^0, b. 
'ETTlOTaTIJT, 61, b ; iGl, b. 

Twr Sr^ixO'sCiov epyojv, 155, b. 
'ETTio-ToAea?, 15;, b. 
ETTurrvAtoi', io2, a ; 155, b. 
’EiriVwTpoi', T24, a. 

'ETTiray^a, l6j, b. 

’EniTOVOL, 222, a ; 267, b. 
’l’7riT/ioiro9, 155, b. 
'KTri^eipoTOi'ia, 35. a; 83, b. 
'ETTOTTTai, 150, b 
'EiroTTTeta, 1 50, b. 

'En-w/SeAia. 156, u, 

’Eiru/atV, 401, a. 

*Ejruvia, 365, b. 

'Emavvp.0^, 35, a 
'Epai/09, 95, b ; 159, ft 
V.pydvai, 3O3, b. 

'Epyaa-Tivai, 282, a. 

Ep/aat, 204, a. 

Eppaia, 204, a. 

*Fppy<f>6f)ui, 42, b. 

*Epayi<f)opoi, 42 , b. 

'EpvfCT^pesr, 202, a. 

’EpoiTia, 159, b. 

'EpuTidifi, 159, b. 
jEiroTiTpox/, 347, a. 

Eorta, 180, b. 

*£oTia(rt9, 204, a. 


‘Ecmdrup, 204, b. 

’E<rxdpa, ji, a; 141, b; 180, b. 
*Eo-\apt9i 31, a; 141, b ; 180, b. 
‘Eraipi'a, 98, a ; 159. u ; 359, b. 
'ETaipot, 163, l>, 

*ET»po<rT6/x<K, 268, b. 

£v5ei7ri/os', li, a. 

Kv^bjvos, 4''t, b, 

Evdudticia, 1 32, a. 

Eudui^, 154, b ; lOo. a. 
Eudui^'ot, 160, b. 

Kup.oAirifiai, 159, * • 

Evi^, 222. a. 

EvTraTpi6ai, 91, a , i a. 
J'lutTTuAos, 367, b. 

lWf(l)ri/j.tLTt, 1 b. 

Evifyqp.Ca, 1 38, b. 
’£(/><:Aicvcrao'dai, 140, r*. 

'E<fte<rit, 2*), a. 

'li<j>tTai, I S 3 , b, 

’E(J»7j0€ia, IS J, a- 
*K</>7 j/3o 9, 15 a. 

>5 1, b 

’Eif>tTr 7 r(ioi’, 154, a. 

’ llffetiriTLoif, 154, a. 

"E^opoi, 154, .1. 

*E<^upoi. b. 

'Exii'os, 24 b ; 132, a ; 249, a. 
’'Eij/ripa, 416, b. 

’Etiipa, II, a. 


Zd/eopoc, 10, a. 

Zevyirai, 81, b; 162, a; 390, a. 
ZicvvXat, 266, a. 

ZtVKTTipCai, 266, a 
ZtiTrjTuC, 422, b. 

Zuyd, 20s, 1). 

ZiJyioi, 124, b; 26", b 
ZuyiTai, 124, b; 205,b. 

Zvyov, 1 61, a; 217, a; 24s, b; 

329, a. 

Zv-yos, 217, a; 329, JU 
Zvdo9, 82, b. 

Zcaypaf/ua, 293, b. 

Zujp.a, 422, b, 

Za)p.cs p-tAos, 360, a. 

Zt6(/a, 41, a; 422, b. 

Zcjcrnjp, 41, b ; 422, b. 
Zw^dpov, 102, a ; 422, b. 


* llyepdv69 avutiopiav, JQ 3, a. 
'Hyeporia StKcumjpiov, 249, a. 
'Hdpds, 101, a. 

'HAcucdn}, 191, b; 267, a. 
'HAcjcrpoi/ -oy, 149, b. 

' IIAiOTpdirioi', 207, a. 

*‘ll/ULap SeifXof', 134, b. 
p.e<rov, 134, b. 

'Hpepa KvpLoL rou v6p.ou, 94, a. 

peoni, 134, b. 


®vpwp6s. 

Hpepofipdpoi. 202, a. 
Hp.idtirAoifiioi', 401, a. 
HpieKTcdr, 20I, a. 

IIpirKTOi/, 201, a. 
lIpiKl/KAlOl^, 202, a 
llp-i/Lva, or ’llpii'a, 120, bt 
202, b. 

Ilvioj^oy, 12.^ b. 

'Hpcuo, 202, l> 

Ilpcpoi', 186, a. 

Uuy, 1 34, b. 


6 . 

0aAdpioi, 26s, b. 
©aAa/xiTat, 265, b. 
©dAapoT, 141, 1); 265, b. 
WaAAoc/.opot, 282, b. 
©ctTTTtiv, 185, b. 
©apyijAta, 370, a. 
©apy>7Aic6i/, 65, 1). 
©tarpor, 27 3, a ; ? ;o, b. 
©caTpOTTwAijy, 374, b. 
&ccTpion)s, 374, b. 

@c>a, 46, a. 

©to(/>ar'ta, 374, a. 
©epaTTWi/, lOt, b; 202, a. 
Wtppd, 55, a. 

©LO-ty, 7, a. 

©c(rpo0tTtii, 55, n 
Wccrpoy, 35, b ; 271, b, 
©c(Tpof/)opt09, 37*5, b. 
©cTot, 7, a. 

©ewpio, 37 S. a. 

©ewpiKd, 374, a. 

©ewpiy, 12K b; 281, b. 
©eupoi, 128, 1>; 375, u. 
©TjKai, 186, a. 

©Tjpiopdxoi, 58, b 
©Tjaavpds, 367, a; 37;. a. 
©r/crcta, 37 s, b. 

©^Tcy, 8l,b; 390, a. 
Wtao-os, I 35, b. 

©oAio, 40s, a. 

©dAoy, 37G, a. 

@d(i>K09, 1 5, b. 

©pdt'ior, 376, a. 
©pai/iTat, 265, b. 

©pd>/09, 265, b 
&PIJVU1S0L, 185, b. 
©piapjSoy, 394. a. 

©pdi'oy, 37O. a. 

&vpe\r}, 371, b. 
©i/piar>7pioi^, 2, a ; 402, b 
©vpa, 214, b. 
avAeioy, J40, 1). 
paXavuTo^, 141, a. 
Ktirraia, 141, b. 
pdo-avAoy, 14 1, a. 
pe'ravAoy, 141, a. 
&vp€6s, 3JI, a. 

^dperpov, 215, a. 

©upiSey, 141, b. 

©upaoff, 376, a. 

&vptii)v, 140, b. 

&vptupetov, 140, b. 
©vpoipdy, 140, b , ^ s. a. 
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Qia - ayat . 

Svaavoi, lo, b. 
0vr^pioi', } It a. 
0w/>af, 41, a; 240^ b. 


I. 

*Ia*cxps. 150* b. 

*l'y 5 T},**Iy 6 is, 257, 

*Iopvcrt9y j66, b. 

‘leperoi^, J24, a. 

'Iepo£i6a7KaAo;, J05, a. 
*Iepo 5 ovAoi, 204, b. 

' leponavreCa , 138, a. 

' lepofjLijvia , 274i ^ 

20, a ; 2o5> a. 

' lepni/, 362, a ; 366, b 

'Icpoi/iKai, 4*71 0.. 

'Itpov6p.o^, 30 J, a. 

'lepoTToioi, 205, a. 

'lepoo-KOiria, 13S, a. 

‘Iepo^a.i/ri)s, 150, a; 159, b; 
303, a. 

‘I«po0uAaf, 303, a. 

'lKer>}pia, 42I1 b. 

'’Ifrpia, 260, a. 

’lAapia, 205, a. 

•IAtj, 163, b. 

'T/uidvT€s, 82, b ; 267, b 
'I/UaKTCf TTVKriKOL , 82 , b, 
'lju.aTi£ioi/| 280, a. 

'Ijadriov, 19, a ; 280, a. 

' Ivuia , 213, a 
* imrapp . o ( m ^, 161, a. 
"IrrrrapxoK, 3, b ; 162, b. 

■iTTTrei?, 13, b; 8t,b; 390, a. 
' ItnrLKOv , 348, b. 

' ImrofioTai , 205, a. 

'lir 7 r 65 pop, 09 i 348, b. 

'Ittttoko/uios, 162, b. 

' Iprji ', 148, b. 

* l ( r 0 fiia , 214, a. 

*l(ro7roAiT€itt, 91 , a; 255, a, 
'lo-oreAeia, 91, a ; 25?, a ; 366, a. 
'lo-oreAei?, 91, ii; 2;c, a, 
*IoTio»', 259, b; 267, a. 
*I<rro/ 3 otvy, 31, b. 

'lo-roy, 2;9, b; 26b, a; 3O3, b. 
‘lariJi', 141, b ; 363, b. 

|Itvs, 124, a. 

' J ^ nKparC ^ i , 163, a. 


K. 

KafieCpta, 63, a. 

Kd$o«, Kdfi5o?, 23y b ; 63t b. 
Ka0dira(, 47. b. 

KdBapcrti, 244, a. 

Kadenjp, 318, b. 

Kd^ofio;, 375* b. 

KaieLv, 185, b. 

KdAadof, 64, a. 

KadoSoi, 1 50, b. 

KdAap.0?, 301, a. 
KaAAiycVeMU 375i b 


1 KXiJtSrt. 

KoAAcepea'. 138. b. 
KaAAicrTela, 68, b. 
KoAo/Sdrr/?. 184. b. 

KdAoi, 260, b; 267, b. 
KoAtpSto, 267, b. 

KafjLapa, 69, a. 

Kdva^oi, or Kiva^os, 69, a. 
KdvaBpou, 69, a. 

Kdi'fivc, 70i A* 

Kdt'eoi', 70, a. 

Kai/7)i/>dpo9, 7°> 282, b. 

Kav<uv, 364. b. 

KairijAetoi^, a. 

KdinjAoc, 77. a ; 152, b. 
Kairi/oSoKTfi, 14 1, b. 
Kapyedrat, ^2, b. 

Kapi/ffta, 72, b. 

Kapirata, 328, a. 

^o.p)^rja'tov, 72, a. 

Kapva, y3, a. 

Kapvari^, 73, a. 
Kara^Aijnicij, 242, a. 
Karaytayioy, 77, a 
KardAo-yos, 76, a. 
KardAuffis, 77. a. 

KaTaTTetpari^pia. 7 b, li. 

KaTaweAn/s, 38 J. a. 
KaTaireATtiei{, 38 r, a. 
IvarappdKTT)?, "6, a. 
KardcTTaais, 162, b. 

KaraoTputfiaTa. 261, lu 
Kararo/aat, 371, .1. 
KaTd(^paKTOi, 261, a. 

KaTax«tpoTO»'ta, 83, b 
KaTaxoa’p-aroi, 2>o, a. 
Ka-njyopos, 358, b. 
KaroiTTpoy, 347, a. 
KaropvTTetv, 185, b. 
KaTo;^€v?, 235. a. 

Kav(rta, 77, b. 

Keddas, 72, a ; 78, a. 

Keipca, 222, a. 

Keicpv^aAo;, 103, b. 
K«.Aew<rr^s, 259, a; 305, b. 
Kepaia, 267, a. 

Ktpapievr, 178, b. 
Kipdpioa, 178, b, 

Ktpa/xo;, 178, b; 563, b. 
Kipat, 163, b; 322, b. 
KrpaTior, 405, 1). 

KfpxiSei, 364, b; 371, a 
Ktpovxoi, 267, b. 

Kt(f>aAij, 40, b. 

Kijiraia 0 vpa, 141, b. 
IviJttos, 207, b. 

Krjpoypaiftia, 295, a. 
ivi7pof, 82, b. 

KrfpVKeiov , 63, a. 

Kt;pvicioi', 63, a. 

Ki/Soirds, 32, a. 

Ki8apis, 245, a, 

Kioi/e?, 186. a. 

^Ki<mj, 90, a. 

KifTTo^dpos, 90, b. 

Kimv, 101, b. 

KAfidpoi', 215, a. 

KAeiV. 178, b. 

lCAei//v8pa, 249, a. 

KAiJififfs, 260, a. 


Kvfia. 

KAT)poi/($p.of, 203, a. 

KA^poc, 203, a. 

KAtjpovxta, 93. a ; 98. b. 
KA17POVXO1, 93. a. 

KAifr^pec, 93, a. 

KA^ropec, 93, a. 

KAipeucifies, 266, a. 

KAti/n, 221, a; 222, a. 
KAivioiov, 221. a. 

KAiata?, 215, a. 

Kva^tv^, 184, a. 

Ki/f:'(i>aAoi', 222, a. 

Kv^fiat, 124, a. 

Ki/T}pic, 41, a ; 273. a. 

Kd-yf, 150, b. 

Kd0opf'o«, 1 20, a. 

KoiAoi, 65, b. 

KotAoi/, 371, a, 

Koi.'bi' ruiv A ItwAmi'. 1 3, a, 
KoiTfa>vec, 140, b. 

KoAedc. 196, a- 
KoAoffirdc, lot, a. 

KdAirof, 40 1 a. 

KoAumt, 18b, a. 

Kdp-T}, 103, a. 

Koppd?, 384, a. 

Koj'tos, 266, a. 

Kottic, 1 22, a. 

KdpSa^, 85. b; 111, a. 
Kdpi7, 400, b. 

KopvfiavTiKd, 119, b, 
Kopvftpoi, 103, a. 

Kdpvs, 41, b ; 192, b. 
Koputm, 288, a 
Kopui'iis, 102, b ; 1 19* b. 
Kocrpoi, 120, a. 

Kdrit'O?, 275, b. 

KoTTa^of, 120, b. 

KotvAt;, 120, b. 

KoTWTTia, 120, b. 

Kovpd, 103, a. 

Kd0ii'o«, XI 7, a. 

KoxAidpioi^, 94. b. 

Ko;i^Aias, 94» b. 

Kpayov, 192, b. 

KpaTTjp, 121, a. 

Kptdypa, 199, b. 

Kpiji/if, 29, b ; x8i, a. 

KpnTn'cy 121, a. 

KptK09, 2 1 1, b. 

Kptd?, 40, a. 

Kpirai, 121, a. 

KpoKtj, 3O4, a. 

Kpoicurdi' *ds, 121, a. 
KpdraAo)', 126, a. 

Kpodeiv, 215, a. 

KpvI^Teto^ 121, b. 

Kpca/SvAos, 103, a. 

Kretv, 288. a. 

Kvados, 125, a, 

Ki;dpo9, 96, a. 

Kvfifpynrai, 259, a. 
Kv/3i<rn}pe«, 328. a. 

Kvfiof, 368, b. 

ItvJcAa, 124, a* 

'KvK\dv, J2S, b. 

KvxAof, 33S, a. 

KvAif. 68, a. 

KvfM, 125, h. 
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Kvfx$a\ot/. 

Kvti^a\ov, 12$, b. 

KvjuijSi), 12$. b. 

KuWi]i 4^1 ^ i 

Kvpfiaaiot $76, b. 

Kvpfieii, 54, b ; 271, b. 
Ki/pio?, 12), b; 250. b. 
Kvwv, 362, a. 

KcufiaiVt 37 ^> 

Ku>\aKptTai, 98, a; j6j, u. 

KunLOf, no, b. 

K(iip,(p5(a, no, b. 

Kui/oireiov, XIJ, 0* 

Kutt/j, 265, b. 


A. 

AofiiraSapxia, 220, a. 
Aauira£T}8poju.ia, 220, a. 
Aa/uLnaSri(ftopia, 220, a. 

AajULTra^, 220, a. 

Adpi/aKff, 185, b. 

Adtftpia, 220, b. 

Ae/3i)s, 273, b. 

Aeirovpyia, 224f A. 

Aeicdvrj, 286, a. 

AcKavi^, 207, a. 

At<rxv, 22 s, o- 

Ae'xos, 222, a. 

A^«v0os, 23, b; 185, u; 295, b. 
Afjvaia, I3$i b. 

ArfvoC, 18$, b. 

Arivot, 416, b. 

Ar]iiap\LKbv ypafi/xareiov, 

1 30, a. 

Aij^is, ni.to- 

AifiavtuTpi^, 2, b. 

Ai/3vpi/is, 2 39, a; 262, b. 
Aipvpvov, 239, a; 262, b. 
AidoTOp-iai, 22T, a. 

Alkixo^, 4^^, a. 

Alkvov, 407, a. 

AiVa, 319, b. 

Airpa, 240, a, 

AoyeZo*', 372, a. 

AcyiffTo*, 160, b. 

Aoytor^s, 65, a. 

^oyxri, 199. b. 

Aoerpoi'', 54t b. 

Aot^at, J25, b. 

AovTTfjp, 5$, a. 

Aovnfpiot', 55, a. 

AovTpov, $4, b. 

Aovrpo<f>6po^, Zgo, a. 

Ad0o9, 192. b 
Ao\ayot, i6t, a; 363, b. 

Adxo5, 161, a ; 162, b; 363, b. 
Auxaia, 245, a. 

AvkO(, 199, a. 

Aijpa, 24$, a. 

Avxi'oc, 241, b. 

Avxt'ovxos, 70, a. 


MvcriArf. 

M. 

Md^o, 96, a ; 28$, A 

Mat/xaKTr}piu»v, 6$, b. 
Mdi/8aAo9, 21 $. a. 

Ma»'fivar, 219, b. 

MavSvT}. 2191 b. 

MavTcioK 276, b. 

MdvTEis, 137, b. 

Mai/TiKi}, 137, b. 

Map<n;iriov, 248, b 

MopTvpta, 24, b ; 2 ^ 8 , b. 
Ma<myoi'dp.oi, 249, a. 
Ma(rrtyo 4 >dpot, 249, a. 

MdffTif, 179, b. 

Mdxaipa, 122, a; 315, a. 
Mevopor, 367, a. 

Meoi/uii/oc, 253, a. 

MedurraaOai, 1 72, a. 

McAta, 199. b. 

MeAiKparoi', 418, b. 
MeAiTTouTa, 183, a, 

MeWeipijr, I48, b. 

MecravAio^ 9vpa, 14T* n. 
MecravAoc dvpoi. 141, <x. 
Meoyififipia, 1 34, b. 
MerayctTHwi', 65, b. 

MirttAAoi*, 2$4, a. 

McTao'Tao’t*;, 85, b. 

MerauAo9 9vpa, 141, n. 
McrcojpoAoyta, 4$, b 
MeroiKiot', 25$, a ; 365, b. 
MeVoiKoi, 234, b. 

MeroTTij, 25 5 » a. 

MeTpTjT^j, 255, b. 

MeVojjroi/, 263, a. 

Mtji/ ep/SdAipn^, 6$, b. 
MrfTpoTToAis, 98, b. 

Mijrpijior, 33, a. 

Mipo^, 255, l». 

Mio-dbs eKKAijo-iaoTiKoc, I47, a. 
MiVot, 364, b. 

MtTpo. 103, a; 256, a; 422, b. 
Mirpij, 41, a. 

M»'d, 361, b. 

Mpnjfiara, 1 86, a. 

M|/i]|LJi«ra, 186, a. 

M68aKe$, 202, a. 

Mdduves, 202, a. 

Moixcta? ypaffnj, 8, a. 
MoAu/ 38 i£cs. 184, b. 

Moi/apxia, 256, b. 

Moi/o/mdxoi, 194, b. 

Movoxitui', 401, a. 

Mdpa, 161, a. 

]VIovi^vx«u*', 65, b. 

Mov<rcroi/, 258, b. 

MoxAdc. 215, a. 

MujcrJjpey, 241, b. 

MvAo 9, 256, a. 

Mv(ai, 24 T> b. 

Mv/jloi, 258, b. 

Mvppivai, 418, a. 

Mvcria, 258, b. 

Mvaraywydv, I50» ^ « 159« 
Mvorai, Jgo, a. 

Mvo'Tnpia, 2 $ 8 , b 
Mvo-tmi]. 95i ^ 


OIkos. 

MJorpov, 9$, b. 
Miio-Tpos, 95 , b. 


N. 

NaiSioi', 186, a. 

Nads, 366, b. 

Navapxia, 259 , 

Navapxos. 259, a. 
NavjcAT/pot, 259, b ; 359, a 
Navicpapto, 259, a. 
NavKpapos, 259, a. 

NaOs, 259, b. 

NaVTiKdi', 176, b. 
NavTO&iKai, 268, b. 
Ned^eadai, 32, b. 
NcKpodeiiri^or, 187, a. 
NeKucrioL, 1 87, b. 

Ne/LLaio, 269, a. 

Nep-ea, 269, a. 

Nepeia, 269. a. 
Neodaptudeis, 202, a. 

Neos, 32 , b. 

Ncov(r6<ai, 32, b. 
Ncfaxrdpoi, 10, a; 269, a. 
Necbs, 366, b. 

NJJes, 262, a. 

Nj^pa, 19 1, b. 

Ntjo-tcio, 375, b. 
Nopo 0 cTTjs, 35, b; 27 1 , b. 
Ndpos, 271, b. 
Nopo^vAoxes, 27 1, a. 
NovpTji'ia, 65. a. 
Nvp<^tv7-7s, 250, a. 
Nvx^i/pcpoi', 134, b. 


H. 

UevayCa, 163, a. 
Hci/ayoi, 421, b. 
Scn^Aao'ia, 422, a. 
Hti/ia, 208, a. 

HM/ias ypaijf-Tj, 422, a. 
Efci/ixd, 255, a. 

HeVos, 208, a; 254, b. 
St;idii»i/es, 14 ^> 

SeoTTjs, 422, a. 

41, b ; 196, a. 
Boapov, 349. a. 

HinjAT], 161, b. 
EvAoKOTTLa, 191, 
Svan/jp, 17, b. 
Bvarpa, 56, b. 


0 . 

'O^oAds. 145, a ; 3^1. b. 
'Oyfiddtoi', 375, b* 

'Oyxto, cr Oityxia, 405, .v 
'Oooiroioi, 36?, O. 
OZxijpaTa. 140, b. 
OixiOTijs, 98, b. 

Otxos, 14^ a. 
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Olpurriipia. 

Olviamjpia, Toj, a. 

Oii/o/mcAi, 418, a. 

Oli^oct A- 

OluvurTiKrj, Ij8, b. 

Otui'OTToAo?, 49, b. 
Oicoi/ocTKOiroi, 49, b. 

’0/cpij8as, 372, u. 

’OKTdaTuAo?, 367, a. 
'OAiyapxi«i 4*f 0- 1 
*0AKd5ec, 262, a. 

'OAkoi, 261, b. 

*OAfios, 257, a. 

*OAoKavTeIi/, 324, b. 

‘OAvjixjria, 274, a. 

'OAv/aTTids, 276, a. 
‘O/AoydAaKTe?, 389, b, 

*Op.oLoi, 91. b ; 161. b ; 206, a. 
'OfjLohoyta, 3?8, b. 

'Opi0dAo5, 94, u ; 161, b. 
‘Oi/eipOTToAca, 133, b. 

Di/opia, 270, b. 

'Oi/os, 256, a. 

•0|i5, 2, b. 

'0|u/3d(^iOl', 2, b. 

*O|v/3a0o»', 2, 1) ; 120, b 

'Ofvypd^oi, 272, U. 

* 0 ir^, 255, IX. 

*07ricrd65op.o9, 367, a 
^OffAa, 41, a. 

*07rA9T€s, 389, b. 

‘OirAirai, 41, b. 

^Opyta, 258, b. 

'Opyyid, 278, a. 

’OpetxaAKOf, 278, a. 

*Opje<K, 218, n. 

•Opjaos, 256, b-; 32O, b 
’Opvyaa, 57, a. 

'•Opxiyatv, 3i7» 

’Opx^tTTpa, 37J. 

'OpxTjoTi;?, 327, b. 

*Oo-ioi, 277, d. 

'0<7Tpd»cioi', 178, b. 
'OffTpafctafios, 172, a 
'OoTpaKor, 172, b; 178, b 
185, a. 

'0<r;to</)opja, 278, a. 

Ovyyia, 405, a. 

OvyKia, 405, a. 

OSpa9, 215, a. 

OuAajaoi, 161, b. 

OvAo^vra, 325, a. 

OwAo^VTai, 32?, a. 

Ovpayd?, 161, b; 166. b. 
Ovpiaxos, 200, U. 

■'O^eiy, 42, b. 

O^di/rj, 94, a. 

*Oxai/o»', 94, a. 

'O^AoicpaTia, 129, b. 

'Oi^pa, 27b, b. 

*Oil/ov, 276, 1>. 

27O, b. 


n. 

UnyicpariaaTai, 282, b. 
IlayKpdrioi/, 282, b. 
llaidv 279, a.^ 


nevraiTTi/x®* 

IXaiSaywyo?, 279, a. 
Ilatfioi'd/ao?, 279. h. 
IXaifiorpt/Sai, 197, b. 
llanqtiiv, 279, a. 

Ilaicai', 279, a. 
ndAoto'/uia, 242, a. 
JlaXoLtrfJiocrvinq, 242, a. 
IlaAatari}, 28l, a. 

TToAato'rpa, 279, b. 
ndAt}, 2d2. a. 
neyi/SottuTta, 281, b. 

JId.fJLp.axoi, 282, b. 
nd/ui. 4 >vAot, 389, a, 
llaraffijtJaia, 281, b. 
Ilai'SoKCtoi/, 77, a. 

Ilainjyvpi^, 733 , a. 

ITai/ib>i/ta, 2d 3, a. 
llai/on-Aia, 283, a. 

Dapd/Satri?, HI, a. 
llapayvaOide^, I92, 1 ). 
llapaypacfn], 28 3, b. 
Jlapdoeicros, 283, b. 

Ilapadvpa, 21 a. 

ilapaifiuTrit, 124, b, 
llapaAtrat, 283, b. 
ndpoAoi, 283, b; 390,8. 
llapaAoc, 283. b. 

Hapd/aeo'os £aicTvAo9, 2), b. 
ITapat'otaf ypacftrj, 284, .1 
llapaf'd/Auv ypatj^f], 147, 1), 
284, a. 

TIapayvfJL<f)Oi, 250, a 
rTapan’erao’pa, 140, ]>; 372, a. 
riapaTrpecr/Scia, 284, b. 
llapatrrdfie?, 26, d, 
llapairvAtV, 305. a. 

JlapappvpaTa, 267, b. 
Jlopaa-dyyr]^, 284, b. • 

IIapd(n7/aoi', 263. b. 

IlapdcnToy, 284. b. 
llapairicfjviov, 372, a. 
llapatrrd^, 141, a 
llapdcrraot, ti', 3^7, a. 

1 lopaaraTai, 266, d 
lIdpe£pot, 284, b 
Ilapdopo?, 1 24, b. 
lldpo8o(, 372, d. 

IIdpo£os, 83, b. 

Tldpovos, 250, a. 

Ilao-TOS, 289, b. 
lldrpac, 389. a 
llcSiatoi, 390, a. 
lIcStAoi^, 64, b. 
lU^craipoi, 163, b. 

IleAdrai, 288, b. 

IIcAejcw, 331, b. 
lleAracTTai, 42, a; 163, a; 
289, a. 

IleA-;^, 42, a; 288, b. 
riei/eo-Tai, 289, a. 

Uei/TaeTijptS, 27 4, b. 

IlevraOkoi, 289, a. 

I/eWa^Ao»', 289, a. 
Jleirrajcoaiapxia, 163, b. 
IlevTaicoo'iop.cfiifii'Oi, 8 1 , b', 
390,0. 

UevToXidi^eiv, j62, a. 
Ilein’dAifioc, 198, a. 
UevTdiTTVxc^ a* 


TIo/uv’"^, 

nevTijK 6 vTOpoi, 260, b ; 262. a. 
Ilei/r»j#£0<m7, ^89, a. 
nevn]Koo'nf)p, 161, a. 
Ilet^KoaTokoyoi, 289, b. 
IIci/TTjfcocrTus, 161, .1. 

Tlei^pet9, 262, a. 
llcTrAos, 289, b. 
nepiap/Lioi, 24, a. 

IlepiaTrrov, 24, a. 

Ilepi'/SATjjuia, 19, b. 
llepi/SdAaioi', 1 9, b. 

IlepijSoAos, 32 3. a. 

UepiSecTivov, 187, a. 

Ilepioiicoi, 290, b 
IlcptTraTOs, 258, b. 
lleptTrddioi/, 21 3, a 
li'-piiroAoi, 15 1, b , 162. a. 
llep'Vrepof, 367, .1 

lItptppapT7/pia, {66, b 

Tlepia/ctAAi?, 291, .1 
IlepiaruA.oi/, loz, d ; Ijp, 1 
JTtpiTCLxitrpoi;, 406, b. 
llfpdi'17, 178, b. 
lIccTiTot, 221, a. 

IleraAi(r/u.d<{, 17 2. b. 
lltVaa-os, 297, b 
1 1 travpov, 292, •!. 
lltTcupoi/, 292, d 
lleTpo/SdAo;, 381, a. 

1Ii7£uAio;', 265, l» 

Jb/ATjf, 192, b. 

Ib/t'ry, 364, a. 

IJ-qviKrj, 104, a. 
llijvtov, 192, a. 

IT77pa, 290, a. 
llnxys> J22, a; 245, b 
111009, 417, a. 

Iltdoiyia, 136, a. 

IIiAi^pa, 297, a. 

IlTAo;, 297, a. 

IliAwToi/, 297, a. 

JlivoKLicq, 45, b. 

IlLI/aKodTJKT), 293, b 
lIAaytavAov, 376, b. 
llAa(rr(.ici7, 349, a. 
lIAeOpoi', 300, b. 

TTAijKTpoi', 246, a. 

UAtjfjLyrf, 124, a. 
llArj/aoxoai, 151, a. 

JWTffJLOjxm, 1 5 1, a. 
lIArjpei?, 65, l>. 

1 IAiV 0O9, 220, b. 

DAoioi^, 259, b; 262, 0. 
IIAuinojpLa, 301, a. 

Ildde?, 260, b ; 267. b. 

IToieii', 7i a. 

Iloteio^ai, 7, a. 

IIoi'ii(ri9, 7, a. 

110177709, 7, a. 
lloLPij, 301, a. 

IloA6/Liapxo9, 35. a; 1&2, b; 
301, a. 

IIdAi9, Qi, b. 
noAireia* 90, b ; 203, a 
JI0A1TT79, 90, b. 

II6A09, 206, a. 

JIoXvfUTOt, 3O4, b 
HoAuTm/xa, ?6o, a. 
lIoTnirq, 30X, b. 
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nopiaraL 

nopiorai, ;o$, a; j62, b. 
Ilopiraj^t l6i, b. 

H6pirt), 178. b. 

Iloo'ei.fieuii', 65, b. 

IlovVf 292, a. 

UpaKTope?, 306, b. 
IIpodTveucri;, 1 50, a. 
TTpo/SoAi}, 3 JO, a. 
IIpo^ovAev/u.a, 61, b. 
llp6^ovAot, jio, a. 
Ilpovd/teia, 290, a. 
Ilpdoo/uio?, J67, a. 

IlpoSocria, 310, b. 
np6£po/io(, 14T, a. 

Ilporfipta, 214, b. 

IlpoeSpoi, 61, b 
UpoOea-ift 18$, a 
IIpo9ea-fita, 311, b 
npo0eerp.(a9 vopioi, JII. b 
IIp69vpa, 140, a. 
npoOvpov, 16, b. 

IlpoiKos fiiKT), J45i a. 

Ilpoi'f, 145, a. 
llpoKadapai;, l?o, a. 
llpowara/SoAi;, j6«, u. 
UpdicAi7(r(9, l|2, a. 
npoAo-yo^t jSj, b. 
npop-axot, 41, b. 

TIpo/ui^9eia, }ir, a. 

Tlpdvaofi }67, a 
npo^evta, 208, a. 
ripd^ei'Of, 209, a. 

ITpoiriiAaiai ^1I| a. 
llpoa"Karafi\rip.a, a. 
IIp07Ke<^dAeioi', 222. a. 
llpovKTjvi,ov, 372, a 
npd<r«cAi77if , 1 31, b ; 248, b, 

ITpoo’icvnfO’i.Vi 7) b. 
npotrrds, 141, 0. 

Ilpoardrrii, 91, a, 

ToC 617P10V, 311, b. 
npooTijad?', 378, a. 
npooTiyiao-floi, 378, a. 
IlpocrTtp-Tj/iux, 132, b; 378* a- 
llpoaroov, 140. b. 
IlpooTvAo?, 367, a. 
Upoa-iiiireiov, 291. a. 
npdo'fuiroi'i 291, a. 

IIporeAdta yd/juav, 24^ b. 
npoTojaij, 40, b. 

Ilpdrorai, 259, b; 267, b. 

npo(/>»}r9?, * 50» 

Ilpo(i&^r(S, 277, a. 
Upoxeiporovia, 62, a. 
npow/aocrta. 132, a. 
IIpuAee^, 327, b. 

TlpvAig, 327, b. 

Tlpvp.vy}, 2()^ 1\ 

UpvTai^cio, 61, b. 

UpvTaveia, 131, b; 313, b. 
UpvTaveioi/, 313, a. 
UpvTaveis, 61, b i 313, b. 
IIpuii, Z34f b. 
llptapa, 263, a. 

1 Ipcupdrot, 299, a. 

, Tlpoipev;. 264, b. 

lIpojraY(uvt(rn; 9 , 20f, b. 

lIpwTOOTdrifVt 161, b. 

lluavdilfta. IK. b. 


TTuave<fri<iji', 65, b. 
llvV/aaxia. 31 5. a 
lIvyMiJ. a- 
TTvY/aotruMj, 3I?. a. 
lIueAoi, 54, b; 185, b. 
Jlveia, 315. b. 
llvdioi, 31^, a. 

IIuKi'daTwAoy, 367, b. 
IIuicTat, 315, a. 
IlvAa-yopat, 20, a. 
nuAata, 20, a. 

TTuAn, 305. a. 

IIuAtc. 30S1 a. 

TIuAwi', 140, b; 305, b. 
31$. a. 

31&. a. 

Ilwfts, 316, a 
Uvpdypa, 254, b. 
llvpat, 183. b. 

Ilvpyos, 402, a. 
llvpia, 55, b. 
nvpianjpiov, b. 
Tlv^^t'xrf, 327, b. 
IIvppixtcrTai, 328, a. 
Ildiyuii', 57* a. 
TlojAiJrai, 301, b. 
llutpLo, 207. u. 


P. 


29?, b. 

'VafiSovofJLOt, 1$, a. 

*Pa^6ouxoi» 15» a; 249, a. 

'Pai<rr^p,254, b. 

'Pa(/>1?, 6, b. 

'V'qrpa, 322, a. 

'Pii/ottuAtj, 305, b. 

’PiiriV, 179, b. 

’P6 |ul/ 3 o$, 198, a. 

*Pvfi6s, 31, b; 124, a. 
'PuToi^, 322, b. 


Sayijinj, 320, b. 

2d#cicos, loi, b ; 103, a; 323, a. 
'S.a.KO^, 41, b. 

SoLAapiVia, 283, b. 

SoAapii'ioi, 283, b. 

SaAiriyf , 39^). a. 

2ap.^^JKT^, 329, a. 
^afifivKLtrrpiai, 329, a 
SavSdAioi', 329, a. 

2dv£aAoF, 3291 a. 

2ai/is, 215, a. 

SapSuv, 320, a. 

Sdpip'a, or ^dpuro'CL, l63. a. 
^avpoiT^p, 200, a. 

'S.tpourm, 5 it a- 
S6ipa(^dpo$, 124, b. 

^tia-rpov, 344* a. 

SijwoVi 367* a* 

'S.rilJLaCa^ 3^h a. 

• 


2 u\Ao 7 ci 5. 

2V)|aaTa, 186, a. 

2T}|u.eiOYpd4>oi, 272, a 
'S,i}fjL€lov, 343. a. 

Siyvwos, 289, a. 

ZCkivvi^, 85, b. 

2tn7pe<riov, 162, b. 

SiToSeiai, 34$. a. 

2iroTrwAai, 345, a. 

Slros, 3^ b, 

^LTOv fiiKT}, 343, a. 

^LTO<i>v\aKeioi', 207t b. 

2iTo<^uAaKer, 15, b; 344 b 
SiTuvai, 34$, a. 

^KaApoi, 264, b. 

^Kan-fcjpa, I9R, a. 

SKd4>i}, 262, b. 

Sict'n’aprot', 44, a. 

^Kcvrj Kpe/xafTTa, 2^>5, b. 

^dAtm, 26), b, 

XftijinJ, 372, a. 
iK^jTTpoi', 330, a. 

'S.KiaSeiov, 404. b. 

^Kidfiior, 404, b. 

^KiaStTK-q, 404, b. 

'S.KLdOTjpov, 206, a. 

37b, a. 

^ HKipoipopiwv, 65, b. 

SkoAoi/). I 2I, a. 

^Kv0ai, 129, b ; 147, a. 

SkvtoAi], 331, a. 

SpiATj, 1 39> 

2opot, 183, b. 

2ird8T), 364, b. 

27rdpyai/op, 2T2, a. 

^ffcipa, 347, b. 

2roi’Sai, 325, b. 

2n’or5o</>dpo(., 274, a. 

Srddtoi^, 3-»8, b. 

SrdSioc, 34B, b. 

2Ta0/u.ds, 215 u ; 219, a; 247 b 
^Ta^/mouxoi, 359. a- 
27 dcrijii.oi/, III, a; 384, a. 
^TttTTjp, 349» a. 

Sravpo^, 121, a. 

2Te(/>ai/09. 1 1 8, a. 

2ri}Aai, 1 86, a. 

^•njpiov, 384, a. 

STAfyyi's, 17, b; 56, b. 
irod, 140, b ; J05, b. 

2tuAo 9, 261, b 
^TOfLioi', 182, b. 

Urotxeiov, 206, n. 

Srparriyos, 3, b; I3, a ; 308, a; 
355. a. 

o iiri Sioimja-eco^, 3bj, a. 

STpotTos, l6o, b. 

2lTpeiTT6v, 381, b. 

; ^rpo/SiAos, 198, a. 

I HrpoyyvKai, 261, a ; 262, a. 
ZErpiajaa, I54t a ; 222, a. 
liTuAor, loi.b; 354- »• 

^Tvpaf, 200, a. 

2ivyyweia, 203, a. 
iuTryewr?, 203, a. 

:ivyyptuf>7i, 358, b. 

ZdyKAi|ros eKKAijcna, I40, D. 
^vKOfftatmn^, 356, a. 

2;vAai, 356, b. ^ 
j I^vAAoyeis, 357i a- 
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7ivfifi6\aioy, 

'S,vfip6\aLov, a. 

2v/uij3oAi}, 9), b. 

HS, t>. 

2v^)ULopia> X49, a; I97t a. 
Sv/u,7riS<r<.or, i57, a. 
Svi/aAAayjLia, J57i a. 
SvvfiiKOf, 271, b ; 358, a. 
^vveSpiov, 35%, a> 

Sv^efipoi. j;8, a, 

^vvryyopiKOU, }58, b. 
2ui07yopo?, 160, bj 358, u. 
Svt^ijKTi, 357, a. 

^vv6r]fia, 3^8, b. 

Surofio^i Il7t a* 

^vvoiKia, 358) b. 

Suvrayp-a, l6j, a. 

Sui/Tafti?, 3?8. a- 

2vvTi^t^, 3^5, b. 

SvPTeAeia, 39^> a. 

Svi/reAelc, 39;, a. 
^vvTOL-iqpapxoi,, 39^1 b. 
2uvh>pi?. 124, b. 

Siipiyf, 3?9, a. 

'^vpiJLa, 35'), b. 

’StVO'irqvoL, 116, b. 
iucrffiVta, 3?9i b. 

2u<rra<rt5, 163, b. 

2iJ(rTvAo5, 367, b. 

122, a 
2</>aipa, 296, a. 

'^^aipeli, 296, b. 
2i(PatpLanjpiov, 198, a ; 296, b 
^i^aipiariKif, 198, a ; 296, u. 
^^aipitrrtKOf, 296, b. 
HfftaxpCarpoL, 296) b. 

H^fvSovT], 103, b; 184 b. 
^(fiei'Sot'TjTai, 184, b. 

2</)i8e?, 246, a. 

S^payiV, 25, b. 

li'lwpa, 254, b. 

2<|jup>} Aarov, 254, b. 

260, a. 

2:,\OLi'ia, 267, b ; 268, a. 

- \oivo/3aTT)?, 184, b. 

2xoti^of, 330, b. 
Stotf>povCo-rai, I97, b. 
Sio^poovyVf ^91, D. 


T. 

Tay6t, 360, b. 

Taiwa, 264, b : 35S, 
Tati/tStoi/, 355, b. 
Td\arTa, 2 }Q, a. 
TdAavTOv, 301, a. 
TaAopof, 64, a. 

TaAttcri'a, 363, b. 
ToAouriovpyia, 363, b. 
Topio?, 316, b; 362, a. 
Toftopxoi, 163. b; 363, a. 
Tafts, 162, b ; 163, a. 
Toppos, 265, b. 

Ta^oi, 186, a. 

Ta^poiroto^ 363, a. 
Td^pos, 406, b. 
Taxvypd^oi, f^2, a, 
Twptinrost 124, a. 


I Tpvy^dia. 

f TeixoTTotdc, 363, b. 

I Telcos, 257. a- 
TeAaptl)i', 47, b ; 57, a. 

TeAerat, 258, b. 

TcAos, 16?, b; 365, b. 
TeAcjydpxrif, 3^5, 

TcAcjptis, 289, b ; 365, a. 
Tepei'os, 366, b. 

Teppa, 205, b. 

TcTpdfipaypoi/, 14^, b. 
TeTpaAoyta, 383, a. 

Terpaopia, 124, a. 

Terpdpx^s, 370, a. 

Terpapxta, 163. a; 37°. a- 
TeTpdcTTuAos. 367, a. 

TfcTp^peis, 262, a. 
TerrapdKovTo., oi, 16, a; 37°*®“ 
Teuxco, 41, a. 

Tq /Servos, 378, a. 

Tidpa, 37b, b. 

Ttdpas, 376, b. 

Tiprjpa. 81, b; 377. b. 
TtpTjTei'a, 78, b. 

Tipijr^s, 78, b. 

Tokoi cyyeiot, 176, b- 
tyyvot, 176, b. 
vavrtKOi, 176, b. 

Tokos, 17<>, b. 

ToAuTTr}, 191, b. 

Tdvoi, 222, a. 

Td^apxoi, 129, b. 

To^o0tjk 7J, 37, b. 

I'dfov, 37, b. 

Tofdrat, 129, b; 147, a. 

ToTreta, 267, b. 

TopevTiK-q, 63, b. 

Topvvri, 399, a. 

Tpayuifira, 38I, b. 

Tparre^a, 25 3, l> 

TpaTre^ai, 186, b. 
ficvrepat, 06, a. 

TrpwTat, 96, a. 

TpaTreftVat, 39, a. 

Tpd4»T]$, 2f)4, b 
Tpiaiva, 191, b. 

TpiUKaScs, 3B9, a. 
TpiaKOVtopefiiproi, 8I, b 
Tpi/3dAos, 385, a. 

TpietT/pts, 65, b. 

TpiTjpapxia, 2Z4, b; 392, b. 
Tpi^papxot, 392, b. 

Tpiijptis, 260, b. 

TpiT/powoioi, 261, a ; 3O3, a. 
Tpi^iTTos, 364, b. 

TpiTToAos, 32, ]». 

TptVous, 251. b ; 394, a. 
TptVrux®-, 3^, a. 

TptVa, 187, a. 

TpirayaivtoTi^s, 205, b. 
Tpirrva, 325, a. 

TpiTTds, 389, a. 

7'p«v/3oAov, 394, a. 

Tpoiraiov, 398, a. 

TpoirwT^p, 265, a. 

TpoxtAos, 347, b. 

Tpoxos, 124, a ; 178, b jjB, a. 
Tpv$\iov, 120, b. 

Tpwyotiros, lOI, b. 

Tpvyyfiia, 110, b. 


^apfidKwy, 

TpwTaVTj, 399, a. 

Tpt/0dAeia, 193, a. 
TuAetov, 222, a. 

TuAtj, 222, a, 

Tvp/3os, 18^, a. 
Ti/piravov, 403, a. 
Tuffos, 178, D. 
Ti^avvts* 403, b. 
Tupawos, 403, a. 


Y. 

'Yaictvtfta, 209, b. 

'YcAos, 420, a. 

'Y^pea)S ypaipTj, 16, b; 210, a. 
'YSpayfoyto, 29, b. 

'YdpoAer^s, 256, a. 

*Y8pavds, 350, a. 

'YSpai/Ais, 210, a. 

'YSpia, 34?, a. 

'YSpia<f>opia, 210, b. 

*Y5pdpeAt, 418, b. 

'Y 5 t,>p, 207, a. 

I 'YAtj, 260, b. 

I 'YAAetSi 389, a. 

*YTraifpov, 14'?, b. 

'YTratfpos, 102, a. 

I 'YTTaairicrrai, t6i, b; l6j, b. 

*Y7raT0S» I13, b. 

1 'YTrepat, 260, b; 267, b. 

I ‘Yirepuov, X40, a; 141, b. 

1 *Y»rei5evvos, 34, a J* if>o, a ; 

1 593, b. 

I 'YtttJvtj, 57, a. 

'YrrTjpeo’i'a, 39?, b. 

'Yirnpe'TTjs, Xo2, b. 

j "YTTc^aiov, l8fi, a. 

*Y7j-dyeiov, 186, a. 

'YTroypa<^tS, 295, b. 

'YnoSrjfjLa, 64, b ; 329, a. 

’Y;7o^d«opoi, 10, a 
'Y77oC,“iipaTa, 267, a. 

' 'Yn^OKptTTjs, 20 ;, b. 

I 'YttoA^viov, 4lt>, b. 

*Y7Topei'oves, 91, b; 206, n. 

' 'Yirovopos, 122, b; 152,11. * 

'YTTOTToStov, 376, a. 

*YiT6pxnp-a, 210, b; 327, a. 

'YTTOorpaTTjyds, 3,b. 

'Yn-dipocria, 132, a. 

'Yo-o-os, 200, a. 

*Y«^dvTat, 36?, b. 


4>. 

tdAttyyes, 163, b. 
4*aAayyapYia, 163, b. 
4>dAayf, 160, b; 163, b. 
4*dAapov, 292. a. 

4*dAos, 192, b. 

^'avds, I7b» a. 

^>ap^pa, 292, b. 
<t>apfjuiKela^ ypcufn^, 292, b 
^apfioJcoC, 370, a. 
^apfidxuv Ypo^, 29 ^*.^ 
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^apos. 

^apofi 280, b. 

4>dpo9, 2921 b. 

^a.(Tya.vov^ 196, a. 

<l>d(r>)Ao9, 293, a. 

4>a<r(9, 29^1 a. 

^eiSiTTjs, j6o, a. 

^evdicrj, 104, a. 

^epyjj, I45i a- 
♦euyeir', 1^2, a. 

90 opd, 8, a. 

<I>tdAi], 28$, b. 

41P.69, 182, b. 

^op/3eid, ’JO, b. 

^opelov, 221, a. 

^ 6 pp,iytt 24;. a. 

^uposf *>8, a 
^op-njyoi, 262, a, 
i>oprcicd, 262, a. 

^parpia, 189, a. 

^parpiKoi' ypap-pareiov, T, a. 

^uyjj, 172, ti. 

<l»0ieo9. 18{, b. 

^uAaKcs, 155, b, 
^XojcT-qpioi/, 24, a. 
®uAap\oi., 162, b; 293, a. 

162, aj <38, a. 
«frvAo^acrLAct9, 29), a. 

^v\oi/t J88, a. 

^oiTayayyia, 150, b. 


X. 

.XoASaioi^ /(jitdofioi, 49* b. 
Hcit \& a(tav } frr ]^ i 8 r <, 45. b- 


Xpv(r6s, 

Xa\iv 6 q, 182, a. 

XoAkioikio, ft}, a. 

XoXKOft 12, a. 

XaXirou9, I2, a ; 8I, a. 

Xapaxes, 406, b. 

Xeipoypatftov, 8}, b. 

XeipoTOveu', 8}, 1^. 

XeipoTovrjTOL, 8j. b 
XeipoTOPia, }4, a ; 3j, b. 

Xc'Avc, 245, b 
XeXui/T), 245, b; 169, a. 

XrivLo-KOf, 261, b. 

XiAopxta, 16;, b 
XiTuiv, 400, a. 

oT^icrrds, 400, a. 

XLToiPLOv, 400, a; 401, a. 
XtTiui'io'icos, 400, a. 

XAali^o, 220, a 
XAa/u.u9, 84, a 
XkapvSiop, 34, a 
XA(.3(di/. 42. b 
Xoat, 187, b. 

Xoev, I jb, ,1. 

Xofus, 85. b 
XotVtf , 84, b 
Xoprjyin, 84, b. 

XopTjyo?, 84, b, 

XopodiSdaKfiAo? 84* b. 

Xopo9, 85. a ; 198, b. 

icukAiko;, 85, a. 

Xoi)9, 85, b. 

Xptou? BCkk}, j’J’J, b. 

Xp-rjap-okoyoi, I }8, a. 

XpTjanjptop, 276, b. 

Xpoi/oAoyia, 85, b. ^ 

Xpv < r 6 i , ff , 1 I 


* il ( rxo ( f > 6 pta . 

Xpvcrovc, }49, a. 

Xjirpa, 271, b. 

Xvrpoi, I j6, a. 

Xutp.a, 14, b; 186, a. 


't'dkiop, 42, b. 

^ekiov, or 4'eAAioi', 42, b. 
4'rvfieyypa</)ijs ypa^ri, J14, a, 
4'ei;5ooiirTfpo9, jb’j, a. 
4rn/6oirepi'7rTepoff, 367, a. 
^T}(fn<rpa, 62, a ; 147, b ; 272, ft, 
221, a; jfij, b. 

'4't.AoL, 41, b. 

'IfVKTTjp, 3 14, a 


D. 

'Slpai, i9t, b ; 389, a. 
’nfitior, 27 j, a. 
’Dpetoi^, 207, b. 
‘ClpokoyLOv, 206, b. 
'Dpoo’KOTToci 46k a. 
'D(7XO(^3pia, 278. a. 
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ABACrS. 


A 

Abacus, i, a. 

Ablogmina, 325, a. 

Abulia. I, a 

Abrogare Icgom, 225, b. 
Absolntio, 21b, ti. 

Accensi, 165, b; 168, b. 
Accunsus, I, b. 

Acclaniatlo, 2, u. 

Accubatlo, 2, a. 

Accubitoria vostis, 359, a. 
Accusatio, 121, a 
Accusator, 6, a; 216, a. 
Accusatorum bbclli, 2}’,, t. 
Arerra, 2, b. 

Acetabulum, 1, b. 

Achaicum locdus, 3, a. 

Acies, 199, b. 

Acilla lox, 22C'. a. 

Aulia Calpinnia Ion. 18, b 
Acinaces, 3, b. 

Aclsculus, 44, b. 

Adis, 4, a; 201, n. 

Acronnm, 4, a. 

Acropolis*, 4, a. 

Acrotoiium, 4, a. 

Acta, 4, b. 
dluma, 4, b. 
iorensiii, 4 b. 

Jurare In, 4, b. 
militnrla, 4 b. 
patrum, 4. b. 
scnatus, 4, b 
Actio. 5. a; 21?. b. 
exercitorla, 160, b. 
fiduclaria, 1^9, a. 
Injnriarum, 21 i, a. 

In Jure, 6, a. 

Logls or Ijegliimn, 5, a. 
de paupci io, 288, a. 
dc pecuiio, 339, b. 
rei uxoriffi. or dotis, 149, b. 
restitutono, 213. b. 
Sepulchri vloluti, 190, b. 
Actionem dare, 5, b. 

edere, 5, b. 

Actor, ff, a. 
publicuB, 6, 0. 

Actuarice naves, 6, a ; 262, a. 
Actuarli, 6, a; 2*72, b. 

Actus, 6, b ; 3co, b. 
mlnimns* 6, b. 
qnadratuSk 4 b* 


AES. 

Actus simplex, 6. b. 

Acus, 6, b. 

Adcroscendi jure, 204, a 
Addico, 48, b; 50, a. 

Addictl, 269, b. 

Ademptio equi, 80, b. 

Adfinos, 1 3, a. 

AdfiniUis, 1 3, a. 

Adgnati, 98, a. 

Adgnatio. 98, a. 

Adlccti, 6, b. 

Admisslonales, 6, b. 
Admi>su)iuim pruximus, 6, b. 
Adolesccntet*, 212, b. 

Adopt to, 7, a 
Adoiatio, 7, b. 

Adrogatio, 7, a. 

AdsciUir, 45, a. 

Adsos‘'Or, 4>, a. 

Advcisaria, 8, a. 

Adverbaiius, a. 

Adullcrlum ((iioek), 7, b. 
Adnitcrium (Homan), 8, a. 
Adulti, 6, b; 212, b. 
Advocatus, 8, b. 

Aebutia lex, 226, a. 

Aedes, 366, b. 

sacra, 366, b. 

Aodlles, 8, b. 

ceiooles. 9, b, 

Aoditimi, 10, a. 

AcM’itui, 10, a, 

Aodituml, 10, a. 

Aegis, 10, b. 

Aeiia li'X, 2 z 6, a. 

Sentia lex, 226, a. 

Aemilia lex, 226, a. 

Buebla lex, 228. u. 

I^pidi lex, 23?. b. 

Scauri lex. 248, b. 
Aenatores, ii, n 
Aenoi nummi, 12, a; J41, b 
Aoiiuni, 1 1, a. 

Aeora, 11, a. 

Aera. 12, a. 

Aerarii, ii, a. 

Trlbuni, 12, b ; 385, b. 
Aerarlum, ii, b. 
miiltare. ii, b. 
iPraetores ad, ir, b. 
sanctum, 11, b. 

Aeril nummi, 341, b. 

Acs, 12, a. 

Aes (money), 12, a. 
allenum, I2, a. 
circumforaneum, X 2 , a. 
eqaestre, 12, a; 156, ^ 


ALLOCUTTO. 

Aes grave, 12, a ; 43, b. 
liordcarium, or bordiarlum 
12, a; 156, b. 
nilUtare, 12, a. 

• iixorlum, 12, b. 

Aestivae feriao. 177. b. 
Aetollcum foidus, 13, a, 

A nines, 13. a. 

Amnltns. 1 3. a. 

Agaso, 13, b 
Agema, 1 3, b. 

Ager, 1 3, b. 
iteiutiis, 52, b 
publlcns, 1 3, b, 
scnptuiirlus, 3 3*. s- 
Agger, 14. b; 75, a; 302. b* 
Agitator, 89, a. 

Agmen. 167, a. 
pila^um, 167, a. 
quadialum, 1&7, a. 

Agnati, 98, a. 

Agnatio, 98, a. ^ 
Agnomen, 271, b. 

Agonales, 316, b. 

Agonalia, 1 a. 

Agonensis, 326, b. 

Agonla, 15, a. 

Agonlum Martiale, 15, a. 
Agonus, 1^, a. 

Agoranomi, 15, b. 

Agrari.ie leges, 14, b. 

Agrnulia, 19, b. 

Agvlmensoros, 16, a. 

Agronomi, 16, a. 

Alienum, 1 1, a. 

Ala, 16, b. 

Alae, 142, b; 171, b. 
Alaiidster, 16, b. 

Alalmstnini. 16. b. 

Alnres, 16, b. 

Alarii, 16, b. 

Aluuda, 17. a. 

login, 17, a. 

Albugalenis, 28, a. 

Album, 17, a. 

Judlcum, 17, a 
Senalorluni, 17, a 
Alea, 17, a. 

Aleator, 17, a. 

Ales, 50, a. 

Alicula, 17, a. 

Allmentaiil pucrl et pucilar 
17, b. 

Alipllus, 17, b. 

Allptae, 17, b. 

Antes, jfo, a. 

AUocutlo, 17, b; 385, 0. 
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ALT ARE. 

Altare, :;i, a. 

Aluto, 67, b. 

Amunuensis, 18, a. 
Anibarvalia. 43, a. 

Ambitus, 18, a. 

Ambrosia, 19, a. 

Ambubamc, 19, a. 
Ambulationes, 208, a. 
Amburbialc, 19, a. 
Amburbium, 19, a. 

Amentum, 200, a. 

Amiciro, 19, a. 

Amictorium, 19, a; jjs, b. 
Amici us, 19, a. 

Amphlctyoncs, 19, b. 
Amphitheatrurn, 21, a. 
Amphora, 23, a ; 316, b ; 

411 , a. 

Ampllatiu, 23. b ; 215, b. 
Ampulla, 17, b; 23, b; 56, b. 
Ampullailus, 24. a. 

Amulctuni, 24, a. 

Amussis, or Amussium, 24, b. 
Anagriostae, 24, b. 
Anatocismus, 177, a. 

Ancilla, b. 

Ancora. 268, a. 

Ancones, 3 20, b. 

Audabatae, 195, a. 

Angaria, 23, a. 

Aiiganurum cxbibitio, or prae- 
slat 10, 25, a. 

Angiportut,, 01 Angiportum, 
25, a. 

Angubtus clavuB, 92, b. 
Anlmadversio censorla, 80, a. 
Anlo novus, 30, a. 
vetus, 30, a. 

Annalcs maximi, I75.b; 304, b. 
Annalis lex, 226, b; 334, a. 
Annona, 25, a. 

civica, 18;, b. 

Annuli aurei Jus, 25. b. 
Annulorum Jus, 25, b- 
Antmlus, m, b. 

Annus magnus, 66, a. 

Anqulna, 267, b. 

Anquisitio, 26, a ; 216 b. ‘ 
Antae, 26, a. 

Anteambulones, 26, b. 
Antecessores, 26, b. 

Antecocna, 96, b. 

Antecursores, 26, b. 

Anlefixa, 26, b. 

Antemeridianum tempus, 134, 
b. 

Antenna, 267, a. 

Antepllani, 163, b; 168, b. 
Antesignani, 168, b. 

Antla lex, 236, a. 

Antlcum. 214, b. 

Antiquaiii, 239, a. 

Antlia, 27, a. 

Antonlae leges, 226. b. 
Apaturia, 27, b 
Aperta navis, 261, b. 

^ex, 28, a. 

Aplustre, 264, b. 

Apodectae, 28, a. 


ARRA. 

ApodylcTlum. 36, a. 

Apollinarcu ludi, 242, b. 
Ap<jplioiota. 28, b. 

Apotlieca, 28, b; 58. b. 
AiH>tbeu8ie, 28. b. 

Apparitfo, 29, a. 

Apparltores, ‘•o, a 
Apj lellatio ((■reck), 29, a. 

(Homan), 29, a. 

Aprllis, 66, a. 

Apuleia lex, 226, b. 
agrana b*x, 226, b. 
frumentaria lex. 226. b 
miijcstatis lex, 226, b. 

Aqua, 29. b. 

Alexandnna, jo, l>. 

Algentiu, JO, b. 

Alsietina. or Augusta, jo, a 
Appiii, 30, a. 

Claudia, jo, a. 

Crabra, |o, b, 

Julia, 30. a 
Marcia, jo, a. 

Septiiniaiia, 30, b. 

Tcpula, 30, a. 

'J’rajana, Jo, b 
I’irgo, 30, a 
Aquae ductus, 79, b. 

et Ignis int(‘idictio, 173, a. 
Aquarli, 31, a. 

Aqiilla, 343, a 
Aqulllter 169, b. 

Aro, jr, a. 

Aratrum, jr, ]>. 

Arbitei, 215, b. 

Arbiter bibendi, 357, b. 
Arbitriuin, 1 88, a 
Area, 31, n; 1B8, b. 

Area, ex, 39, b. 

Area publica. 336, b. 

Arcera, ji, a. 

Archioter, 33, u. 

Archimaginis. 97. a. 
Archimimus, ibB, a; 256, a. 
Archllectura, 33, n. 

Archon, 34, b. 

Arcus, 36, a ; 37 . b. 
tnumpbalus, 36, b, 
Constantiui, 37, b. 

Druai, 37. a- 

Gallioni, 37, b. 

Septimil Sever!, 37, a. 

Till, 37, a. 

Area, 37, a 
Areiopagus, 37, a. 

Arena, 21, a. 

Ari'talogi, 39, a. 

Argei, 39, a. 

Argentani, 39, a. 

Argentum, 40, a. 

Argyraspides, 40, a. 

Aries, 40, 0. 

Arma, Armatura, 41, a. 
Armarium, 42, a. 

Armatura levis, 170, a. 
Armllla, 42, b. 

Arroilubtrium, 42, a. 

Arra, Arrabo, or Arrha, Al- 
rliabo, 42, a. 

m 


AUSPICIUM. 

Arrogatio, 7, a 

Ars Obuldaeorum, 45, b. 

Artaba, 43, a. 

Artopta, 297, a. 

Artopticii, 297. a. 

Arvnles Fraires, 43, a. 

Anindo, 364, a. 

Arura, 43, a. 

Arusplccs, 199, b. 

Arx. 43. b. 

As, 43, b. 

As libralis, 43, b. 

Asamenta, 326, K 
Ascia, 44, a. 

Asiarchae, 43, a. 

Assamenia, 326, b. 

Assanus, 44, a. 

Asscres lecticarli, 221, b. 
Assertor, 45, a. 

Assertus, 43, a. 

Asses Uburae, 176, b. 

Assessor, 45, a. 

Assidui, 240, b. 

Assiduitas, 18, b. 

Astragalus, 45, a. 

Astrologi, 45, b. 

Astrulugia, 43, b. 

Astronomi, 43, b. 

Asyli jus, 46, a. 

Asylum, 46, a. 

Atellaiiae Kabnlae, 46, b. 
Aternia Tnrpcia lex, 2 16, b 
Athenaeum, 46, b. 

Athletae, 47, a. 

Atia lex, 2?6, b 
Atilia lex, 226, b. 

Atinia lex, 226, b. 

Atlantes, 47, b 
Atrumentuiu, 48, a. 

Atrium, 48, a; 142, b. 

Auctio, 48, b. 

Auctor, 48, b. 

Auctores fieri, 49, b. 
Auctoramcnlum, 58, b; 194 b. 
Auctoratl, 194, b. 

Auctoritas, 49, b. 

senatUB, 336, a. 

Auditorium, 49, b. 

Aufidia lex, 18, b. 

Augur, 49, b. 

Auguroculum, 43, h; 50, bj 
366, a. 

Augurale, 50, b ; 74, b. 
Augurinm, 49, b; 138, b. 
Augustales, 32, b. 

Augustalia, 32, b. 

Augustus. 33, a ; 68, 

Avia, 13. a. 

Aulaeum, 37 L a. 

Aurelia lex, 226, b. 

Aures, 32, a. 

Aureus nummus, 37. b; 341 I), 
Aurichalcmn, 34T, b. 

Auriga, 89, a. 

Aurum, 33, b. 
coronarium, 54, a. 
vicesimarlum, ii. b. 

Auspex, 49. b. 

Auspidum, 49. b ; iiB. b. 

2 O 
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AUTUEFSA. 

Aulhepsa. 54, a. 
Autonomi, <4, a. 
Auxilia, ^46, b. 
Auxillures, 170, b. 
Auxiliarii, 170, b. 
Axamenta, ii6, b. 
Axle, 124, a. 


B. 


BabjloDil* 45, b. 

mnncri. 45, b. 
Bacchanalia, b. 
Baebla lex. 227, a. 

Aeniilia lex, 228, a. 
Balineae, 54, b. 

Balineum, 94, b. 

Balibla, Balll&ta, j8l, a. 
Balneac, 54, b. 

Balnea tor, 55, b. 
Balneum, 54, b. 

Ralteus, or Baltea, S^g, b. 
Balteus, $7, a. 
Baptisterium, $6. a. 
Barathrum, 57. a. 

Barba. 57, a. 

Barbati bene, $7, b. 
Barbatull, $7. b. 

Buscauda, 57, b. 

Basilica, 57, b. 

Basis, lor, b. 

Basterna, 58, a. 

Baxa, or Baxea, 58, a 
Bcllurla, 97, a, 
Bcneflcianus, 58, b. 
Bcnciicium, 58, b. 
Benignltas, 18, b. 

Bes, 44, a. 

Be>8i8, 176, b. 

Bestiarii, 58, b. 

Bibasis, J28, b. 

Bibliopola, $8, b. 
Bibliotheca, 58, b. 

Bldens, 59, a ; z68, b. 
Bidental, 59, a. 

Bidiael, 59, a. 

Higa, or Blgae, 124, b. 
Bigati, 1 j6, b. 

Billix, 36^ b. 

Kpennis, jji, b. 

Blremis, $9, b ; 260, a. 
Bisscxtilis annus, 67. b. 
Bissextum, 67, b. 
Bisaextas. 67, b. 
Bombyciuum, a. 
Bona, 59, b. 
caduca, 60, a. 
fides. (So, 0. 

Bunomm cesaio, 60, a. 
oollatlo, 60, a. 
emtio, et emtor, (So, b. 
possesslo, 5. b; 60, b. 
Biacae, or Braocoe, 62, a. 
Bravium, 90, a. 

BrutUaol. 62. Ik 
B ucclna, 6 j. b. 


CAnSTIlUM. 

Bucclnaior, ii, a. 
Biiccnlae, 192, b. 

Bulla, 62, b. 

Bur.i, or Burls, 31, b. 
Bustuarii, 6i, a. 
Bustum, 6i, a; 189, a. 
Buxum, 63, a. 

Byssus, 63, a. 


C. 

Caduceator, 6j, b. 

Caduceus, 6j, a. 

Caducum, 60, a. 

Cadns, 23, b ; 63, b. 
Caecilialexdecciihuribu.s 227,a. 
lex de vectigalibus, 227, a. 
Didia lex, 227, a. 

Caelatura, 63, b. 

Caelia lex, 236, a. 

CTacmenta, 258, a. 

Caesar, 64. a. 

Caetra, 8|, a. 

(/tilaniistruiii, 64, a. 

Culatiius, 64, a 
Calantica, 103, a. 

Calathus, 64, a. 

Calatores, 10;, a. 

Calceamcn, 64, b. 
Culceamentum, 64, b. 

Calceus, 64, b. 

Calculator, 65, a. 

Calculi, 63, a ; 221, a. 

Calda lavatio, 56, a. 

Caldanum, 56, a. 

Caleiidae, 67, b. 

Calendarium, 65, a ; 176, b. 
Calida, 77, a, 

Caliga, 68, a. 

Calix, 68, a. 

Cullis, 68, b. 

Culones, 68. b. 

Culpuruia lex de ambltu, 18, b 
lex de repetiiudis, 319. a. 
Calvatlca, 103. a. 

Calumnia, 68, b. 

Calx, 88, a. 

Camara, 69, a. 

Camera, 69, a. 

Camilloe, OamilU, 69, a; 252, a. 
Caminus, 14s, a. 

Campestre, 69, a. 

Canal is, 30, b. 

Cancellarius, 69, b. 

Cancelli, 69, a; 107, b. 

Candela, 69, b. 

Candelabrum, 69, b. 

Candidarli, 297, b. 

Gandidatos, 18. b; 380, a. 
Canepborus, 70, a. 

Canlstrum, 70, a 
O mthams, 70, b. 

(Tanthus, IZ4, a 
G auticum, 70, b. 

Canuleia lex, 227. a 
Capistrum, 70, b. 


CENSUS. 

CTapite ccnsl, 71, a. 

Capitis deminuiio, 71, A 
Capitis minutio, 71, a. 
Capitollni, 242, b. 

ludi, 242, b. 

Capsa, 70, b. 

Capsarii, 56, a; 71, a. 

Captio, 303, b. 

Capuluin, 188, a. 

CapuluB, 32, a. 

Caput, 71. a. 

extorum, 71, b. 

CaracaUA 72, a. 

Career, 72. a 
Cj^rceres, 87, b; 107. b. 
Carctaesium, n?-, a ; 266, U 
Carenum, 416. b. 

Carmen seculare, 243, b. 
Carm»ntalia, 72 a. 

Canilfex, 72, b. 

Carpentum. 72, b. 

Carptor, 97 a. 

Carrago, 73, a 
C arnica, 73, a 
C arrus, or (Marram, 73, a. 
Caryatides, 7 3, a. 

(Jaryatis, 73, a. 

Cassia lex, 227. a. 
agrana, 227, a. 
tabellanu, 236, a 
T erentia irumeutarla, 227, 3 . 
Cassis, 41, b; 192, b. 

Castellaril, 31, a. 

Castellum aauae, 31, a. 

Castra, 73, a. 

stutiva, 73 , b- 
Castrensis corona, 118, b. 
Cataphracti, 76. u. 

CatnpuUu, 381, a. 

Cataracta, 76, a. 

Catosta, 340, n. 

Catela, 76, b; 201 a. 

Catella, 76, b. 

Catena, 76, b. 

Gutervaiii, 195, a. 

Cathedra, 76, b. 

CatlUum, or Catillus, 77, a 
Catlllus, 256, a. 

Catinum, or Catiims, 77, a.* 
Cavoedlum, 142, b. 

Cavea, 87, a; 371, a. 

Cavere, 217, b; 77, b. 

Caupo, 77, a. 

Canpuna, 77, a 
CanslA 77. b. 

Cauterium, 295. b. 

Cautio, 77, b. 

Cavum uedlum, 142, b. 

Celeres, 78. a. 

Celeruin tribunus, 38$, a. 

(Jella, 78, a ; 142, bj 367, a. 

caldaria, 56, a 
Cellarius, 78, a 
Celtes, 139, b. 

Cenotaphlum, 78, b. 

Censere, 3 16, a. 

Censor, 78, b; 101, a. • 

Censura, 78, b. 

CeusuB, 78, b; 81, b; 248, a 
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CENSUS. 

Census (Greek), 8 1, b. I 

Centesiuia, 82, a. I 

TcruiH vcnalium, 82, a. 
Ccniesimae usurae, 176, b. 
Centumvlri, 82, a, 

Centui ia, 105, b ; 166, b ; 168, a ; 
217, a. 

Contuiiata comltla, 105, a. 
Ceiiturio, i6?,a ; 166, b; 169, a. 
primus, 169, b. 
prlmlpili, i6g. b. 

CentuhblB, 44, a. 

Cera, 8;, b. 

Cerac, 299. b; j6o, b. 

Ccratac tabuli^, j6o, a. 

Cercalla, 82, b. 

Cerevlsla, 82, b. 

Cernere bereditatcm, 20 j. b. 
Ceroma, 82, b. 

Certamen, 52, b. 

Cerucbi, 267, a 
Cessio honor UDi, 60, a. 

Oestius pouB. 302, a. 

C^Btrum, 295, b. 

Cestus, 82, b. • 

Cetra, dj, a. 

Chaldaei, 45, b. 

Gliaristia, 8j, b. 

Charta, 2 J8, b. 

Chelronomia, 8},b. 

Chenlscus, 263, b. 
Cbirographum, 8j,b. 

Cblamys, >^4, a 
Churegia, 84, b. 

Cborogus, 84, b. 

Chorus, 85, a. 

^ronologia, 85, b. 

Chrysfndetu, 86, b. 

Cldaris, 57^, b. 

Ciiicia,or Miineralis, lex, 227, b. 
Cinctus, 40 1, b. 

Qablnus, j8o. a. 

Cinerarlus, 64, a. 

Cingulum, 41, b; 422, b. 

CifiiHo, 64, a. 

CippuB, 86, b. 

Circenses ludl, 89, a. 

Ciuuitores, ji, a. 

Cireus, 87. a. 

Clblum, 99, a. 

Cieta, 90, a ; 345, b. 
CistuphOTUs, 90, b. 

Cithara, 245, a. 

Civica corona, 118, a. 

Civile Jus, 218, a. 

Civis, 91, b. 

Ci vitas (Greek), no, b. 

(Roman), 91, b, 

Clarigatio, 178, b 
Classicu corona, iiB.b. 

Classicl, 171, a. 

Classioum, 118, a. 

Clathri, 144. b ; 409, a. 

Claudia lex, 227, h, 

Clavls, 598, a. 

Claustra, 88, a; 215, a. 

5[llavas angustus, 92, b. 
annalls, 92, b. 
latua. 92, b. 


compitalia. 

Clepsydra, 207, a. 

Clibanarii, 76, a. 

Cllens, 93. b. 

Cllentela, 93. b. 

Cllpeus, 41, b ; 94, a. 

Clitellae, 94, a. 

Cloaca, 94. i. 

Cloacarlum, 94, a. 

Cloacarum cura tores, 94, b. 
Clodlae leges, i8i, a; 227, b. 
Coa vestis, 94, b. 

(Joactor, 82, a ; 94, b •, 407, b. 
Cochlea, 27, a; 94, b. 

Cochlear, b. 

Codex, 39, b; 95, a. 

Codex Gregorianus et Ilcrmo- 
glanus, 95. a. 

Justlnianus, 95. a. 
Theodosianus, 95. a. 

(Toelia, or Caolb, lex, 236, a. 
Coemptio, 251, a. 

Coena. 95, a ; 96. b. 
Coenaculum, 143, b. 

Cuenatio, 97, b. 

Coenatoriiu 97, b ; 359. a- 
Cognnti, 98. .1. 

Cognatio, q 8, a. 

Cognltor, o, a. 

Cognomen, 271, b. 

Coheres, 203, b. 

Cohors, 167, b. 

Cohones Alariao, 16, b. 
cquitatae, 171. a. 
peditatue, 171, a. 
vlgilum, 171. a. 
urbanae, 17], a. 

Collectio, 21 5, b. 

Collegae, 98, a. 

Collegium, 98, a. 

Colobium, 401, b. 

Colonla, 98, b. 

Colouus, 98, b. 

Colores, 295. a- 
Colossus, 101, a. 

Colum, lOT, a. 

Columbarium, loi, b ; 190, a. 
Columna, loi, b. 

rostrata, 102, b. 
Goiumnarium, 102, b. 

Col us, 191, b. 

Coma, 103, a. 

Commentarli scnalus, 4, b. 
^mmlssatio, 104, a; 357 . a- 
Cumitla, 104.3. 
calata, 105, a. 
oenturiata, icf, a. 
curiata, X04, b. 
tribula, xo8, a. 

Commeatus, no, b. 
Gotnmentarii sacronim, 304, a 
Oommentarium, no, b. 
CommenUrius, 1 10, b. 
Commerclum, 92, a. 
Commissoria lex, 227, b. 
Comoedia, no, b. 
Comperendinatlo. 115, b. 
Comperendinl dies, 135, b. 
Competitor, 18, b. 

Compital^ 112, b. 


CORNELIA UNCI ARIA, 

Gompltallcil ludi, 112, b. 

Compluvium, 142, b. 

Concamerata sudatio, 56, a. 

Conceptivae ferlac, 112, b. 

Concilium, 112. b. 

Condltlvum, 190, a. 

Condltorium, iqo, a. 

Conditurae, 418, a. 

Conductor, 8f, a. 

Condus, 78. a. 

Confarreatio, 2$t, b. 

Conglariam, 112. b. 

Condus, ii3i a. 

Copjurati, 400, a. 

ConJuratio, 400, a. 

Connublum, 251, a. 

Conopeum, 11 3, a. 

Conqulsl tores, 113, a. 

Consanguinei, 98, a. 

Conscript!, 3}f,a. 

Consecratio, 29,3; 211, b. 

Consilium, 104, a. 

Consualia, 113, a. 

Consul, 1 1 }, b. 

Coiisulares, 116, b. 

Cunsularia, 1 16, b. 

Consulti, 217, b. 

Consultores. 217, b. 

Contio, 1 16. b. 

Controversia, 215, b. 

Contubemales, 116, h. 

Contubemium, 117, a; 168, b) 
139* a- 

Contus, 266, b 

Conventiu in nmnum 251, a. 

Conventus, 112, b; 117, a 

Conviemm, 712, b. 

Convivil m agister, 357, b. 
rex, 357. h. 

Cunvi^lum, 357, a. 

Cooptari, 98, b. 

Cophiuus, 1 1 7, a. 

Corbicula, 117, b. 

Corbla, ii7,b. 

Coibitoe, 117, b. 

Corbula, 117, b. 

Cornelia lex— 
agrarin, 228, a. 
de alea, 17, a. 
do clvitate, 228, a. 
de falsie, 173. b. 
frumentariu, 183, A 
de Injiiriis, 21 ?. b. 

Jndiciarla, 216, b. 
m^jestatis, 247, a 
de novis tabolhs, 228, a- 
iiummaria, 228, u. 
dc parricidio, 22 8, a. 
de proscription e et pro- 
scrlptis, 31 2. b, 
de repetundis, 319, a. 
de sacerdotils, 324, A 
de sicarils et venefleis, 212, 
a; 228, A 
sumptuaria. 235, b. 
testamentarlo, 173, b; »8, 

A 

tribunlcla, 228, 
unciaria, 228. a 
2 o 2 
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COIISKLIA. 

Cornelia Baebla lex, i8, b; 

228, a. 

Coecllla lex, iSj, a. 
et Caccilla lox, 228, a. 

Corniclues, 1 1 . a. 

Cfjniu, 111, a. 

Cornua, 2 {8, a ; 247. b ; 267, a. 

Co>ona, 102, b; i >8. a. 
CAStrensis, 1 18. b. 
civico, 118, a. 
clasBlca, 1 1 8, b. 
convlvialls, 119, b. 
funebns, 1 1 9, u. 
graminea, 1 1 8, a. 
mural is, 118, b, 
iiutalitla, 1 19, b. 
uuvaliA. iiu, b 
iiiiptialis, 1 19, b. 
obsidionalls, 118, a. 
oleagina, 118. b. 
ovaiis, 118, b. 
rostrata, 118, 1). 
sacerdotal IS, 119, a. 
sepiilchralis, 119, a 
tnumpbalis, n8, b. 
vallaris, 1 1 8. b. 

Coronis, loz, b; 119, b. 

Corporati, 98, a. 

Corporatlo, 98, a. 

Corpus, 98, a. 

Cortina, 119, b. 

Oarvus, 119, b. 

CorytOB, 37, b 

Cosmetac, 1 20, a. 

Cosmi, 120, a 

Cothumnn, 120, a. 

Ct>fcyla, 1 20, b. 

Covmarii, 121, a. 

Covinus, 120, b. 

Crater, Craters, 121, a. 

Creditum, jj, b. 

Crepida, i2», a. 

Ciepidata tr.igoedla, 112, a. 

Crepidines, 412, b. 

Creta, 88, a. 

Creiio hcrodltatis, 203, b. 

Crimen, 1 2 1 , a. 

Crista, 192, 1). 

Cropota, 121, a. 

Crorallstria, 1 26, a. 

Crotalum, 126, a. 

Crusta. 64. a; 152, a. 

Crux, 1 21, a. 

Crypta, 88. a; T2i, b. 

CryptoportlcuR, 121, b. 

Ctesibica muchliia, 27. a. 

Cuhicularli, 122. u. 

Cublculmii, 22, b; 78, a; 122, 
a; 14?, a. 

Cub! tori a, 97, b. 

Cubitus, 122, a. * 

Ciicullus, 122, a. 

Cudo, or Cudon, 122, a 

Culcita, 222, a. 

Ciileus, 122, a. 

Culina, 141, a. 

Culleus, 122, a. 

Guitar, 32 ^; 122 . a. 

Culirarius, 122, b. 


DEnUCTORES. 

Cumatium, 125, b. 

Cnineru, ifi, a. 

Cuinerum, 252, a. 

Cunabula, 212, a. 

CiineuR. 23, a; 122, b; 371, a. 
Ciiniculus, 122. b. 

Cups, 122, b; 417, a 
Curator. loi, a; 122, b. 
Curatoies, 1 23, a. 
aiinonae, 123, a. 
aqimruni, 31. A- 
liidornm, 123, a. 
religlonuni, 123, a 
viarum, 413, a. 

Cuil.1, too, b; 123, a. 

CurLie, too, b; 334, b. 
Ciin.iiea, 100, b. 

Curiata comitia, 104, b. 

Curio, iz3, b. 

maximum, 123. b. 
CuiTiculum, 1 23, b 
(Kurils, 123, b. 

Ciirsoios, 123. a. 

Cursua, 89. a. 

Cuiulls sella. 331, b. 

Cuspis, 199, b. 

Ciistode^, Oustodiae, 75, b. 
Custos urbis, 307, b. 

Cyatbus, 12?, a. 

(J^'clas, 125, b. 

Cyma, 125, b. 

Cyrnatium, 123, b. 

Cymba, I25,b. 

Cymbalum, 125, b. 


D. 


Dare actionem, 5, b. 

Danciis, 126, b. 
iH-canus, 117, a. 

Deri'iiibiT, 06, a. 

I )eceiiii)oda, 127, a. 
l>ec(*m\ in, 127, a. 

; legibuR scrlbcndis, 127, a ; 
228. b. 

llU'ms, or sUitibuB, Judican- 
dis, 127, b. 

Bacronim, or eacris fadcndls, 
127, b. 

, T>eronnalia, or Dccennla, 128, a. 
Deiirnatio, 128. a. 

Decictum, 128, n; 213, b; 

I 3 f(>. a. 

Decumue, 128, a. 

Deeumanl, 128, a. 

Decuncis, 128, b. 

Decuriae, 330, b. 

Decuriones, 100, b ; 166, b. 
Decursoria, 30Z, b. 
rtecuBsls, 44, a. 

Tiedlcare, 143, a. 

Dedicatio, 2ii, b. 

Dediticii, 128, b. 

Deditio, 128, a. 

Deductores, 18, b. g 


DIVINATIO. 

JVfnitum, 416, b. 

Delator, 128, b. 

Delectus, 167, a. 

Delia, 128, b, 

Delphinae, 87, b. 

Deii>hlnla, 129. a. 

Deliibrum, 3 06 , b. 

J^emarchl, 129, a. 

Demeiis, 123, a. 

Demensum, 129, a; 341, fL 
Dementia, 123. a, 

Deminutlo capitis, 71, a. 
Demiurgl, 129, a. 

T'emus, 130, a. 

Denarius, 130, a 
anreiis, 53, b. 

Drnicales feri.ie, 190, b. 

Dena. or Dentate, 31, b; 19T, bt 
Depoitatlo, 173. b. 

in iiis’ilani, 173, b. 
DcportaiuK, 173, b. 

Dopositum, 39. b. 

Derogare legtni, 225, b. 
Designator, 188. a. 

Desuitor, i jo, b. 

Detestatio tat rorum, 105, a 
Devernorium, 77, a. 

] )eunx, 44, a. 

1 )extanB, 44, a. 

Diadema, 130, b. 
iMaeta, 97, b; 143, b. 

Dinctetae, 130, b 
Diulis flamen, i8o, a. 

Diarium, 341, a. 

Dicere, 133. a. 

Dictator, 132, b. 

I )idia lex, 2 35, b. 

Diem dicere, 2 i 0 . a. 

Dies, 1 34, b. 

ClviliB, 134, b. 
comlliales, 135, b. 
comperendml, 133, b, 
fasti, 135, a; 175. a. 
ieriati, 177, b. 

Icsti, 1 35, a. 

Intercisi. 135.0 
NaturaliB, 134, b. 
nefuRtl, 135, a. 
procUalcs, 13 5 , b. 
profestl, 135, a. 
htati, 135, b. 

1 M ffarreatio, 1 39, b. 

] tigiius, 292, a. 

Diraachae, i?5, b. 
l>imenaiim, 341, a. 

Diminutio cupitls, 71, a. 
Dioiiysia, 135, b. 

Dlota, 137, n. 

Diploma, 137. a- 
Diptycha, 137, b. 
iMrlbitorcs, 107, b. 

Discessio, 3 36, a. 

Discinctus, 401, b. 

Dlscipula, 410, b. 

Discus, 137, b. 

Dispensator, 65, a. 
IMversorlum, 77, a. 

Divlnatio, 137, b. 

(law term), 139,0. 
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DIVISOllES. 

rivisores, r8, b. 

Dlvortluni, 159, a. 

Divus, 29, a. 

Dodrans, 44, a. 

DolabelLa. 1^9, b. 

Dolabra, 1 19, h. 

J>olinm, 140, b; 417, a. 

Dolo. 140, a. 

Dominium, 14, a ; 140, a. 
Dumlnus, 140, a ; 194, b ; 338, b. 

funeris, 188, a. 

I>omitia lex, 324, a. 

Doino, de, ^9, b. 

Domus, 140, a. 

Dona, 145, a. 

]>)narla, 145, a. 

Donatio, 182. b. 

Donalivutn, iij, a. 

Donniioria, 14}, a. 

Dos (Greek), 14$. a. 

(Koman), 14?, b. 

Drachma, 145, b ; 405, 1 >. 
Draco, 342, b. 

Draconariua, 343, b. 

Ducenurii, 146, a ; 217, a, 
Ducentesima, 82, u ; 408. a. 

Du I Ilia lex, 2z8, b. 

Ulucnlu lex, 228, b. 

Dulclarii, 297, b 
Duodecim bcnpta, Z2i, a, 
Duplarii, 146, a. 

Duplicaril, 146, a. 

Duplicatlo, 6, a. 

Diipoiidium, 292, a. 

Dnpondius, 44, a. 

Dus^is, 44, a. 

Duumviri, loi, a; 146. a. 
juri dicuiulo, 100, b. 
iiavalea, 146, a. 
perduelliunis, 290, a 
quinquennales, 146, b. 
sacri, 146, b. 
sacrorum, 146, b. 


E. 

Eculeus, 199, a. 

Kdere actionem, 5, b. 

Ed ctum, 148, a. 
novum, 148, a. 
perpetuum, 148, a. 
rcpentlnum, 148, a. 
trulatltiura, 148, b. 
vetus, 148, a. 

Editltil, 2t6, a. 

Editor, 194, b. 
Klaeothesium, 56, a. 
Electnim, 149, b. 
Kleusinia, 149, b. 
Ellycbnium, 241, b. 
Emanclpatio, 151, b. 
Kmbleina, 152, a. 
Emeriti, M2, a; 167, b. 
Emissarium, 152,8. 
Emporium, M2, b. 
Encausilca, 295, a. 


FABULA TABEKNAUIA. 

Endromis, 152, b. 

Ensls, 41, b; 196, a. 

Entasis, 101, b; 152, b. 
Ephebia, 251. b. 

Kphippium, 1 54, a. 

Kphori. 154, a. 

Epibatae, 15}, a. 

Epidemiur^, 129, b. 
b2plThcdium, )22, a. 
Eplstyllum, 155, b 
Epitaph! um, 189, n. 
Epithalamium, 250, 1>; 252, b. 
Epulones. 1 56, a. 

Epulum Jovis, 156, ji. 
Equestris ordo. 157, b 
Equiria, 156, a. 

Equites. 15b, a; 214, b. 
Equitnm tranavecuo, 1^7, a. 
Equ ulcus, 159. a. 

Kquua Octolior. 280, a. 

i^ublicus, 1 56. b. 

Ergastulum, 159, a. 

ErlciuB, 159, a. 

Essedo, 159. b. 

Essedani, 1 59, b ; 195, b- 
Essedum, 159, l». 

Everriator. 190, b. 

Evocati, 167, b. 

Kuripus, 22, a ; 408, b. 
Exauctorad, 170, b. 
l<iXuuguratio, 160, b. 

Exceptio, 5, 1 >; 308, a. 
Exceptores, 272, a. 

I'^xcubiae, 75, b. 

Excubitorcs, 160, b 
Exedra, 14?, a ; ifo, b 
JOxcrei tor navis, 160, b. 
ICxercitona nctio, iGo, b. 
Exercitus, i6d, b. 

Exodia, 171, a 
7 ']xostra, 17 1, b. 

Expedilus, 170, a; 171, b. 
lOxploratorcs, 247, a. 
Exhoquiae, 1 88, a. 

Exsillum, 172, .1. 

liberum, 17 J, b. 

Exsul, 17 3, a. 

K«xta, ?25, a. 

ICxtisplces, 199, b. 

Extispicium. 199, b. 

Extrauei hcredes, 20?, b. 
Extraordinarli, 167, a ; i^6, a. 
Exverrac, 190, b 
Exvemator, 190, b. 

Exuviae, J48, a. 


F. 


Fabia lex, 297, b. 
Faiiltini, 244, a. 

I•'abll, 244, a. 

Kabri, 175. b. 

Fabula palliata, 11 2, a. 
praetextaia, 112, a. 
togata, 1 1 2, a 
tabewaria, iiz, a. 


FIDUCIARIA ACTIO. 

Fabula traWta, X12, a. 

Kiibulae Aiellanac, 46, b. 
K.'ictioncs aungarum, 89, .1. 
I‘''alaricn, 201, a. 

Kalcidia lex, 2J7, b. 

Kulcnla, 171, b. 

Falsiim, 17 ?, b. 

Kalx, 171, b. 

l-nmilia, 174, b; 194,1'; 14"'. b 
Familiae emptor, 174, a. 

Kamosi libolll, IJ7, b. 

I'auiiilus, 174, a. 

Kannia lex. 2 3S, b. 

Eamim. j66, a 
Eni leuni, 251, a. 

Kartor, 174 a. 

Fasi, 218, a 

Fascps, 114, b; 174, a. 

Fascia, 175. a ; 222, a. 
Kascinum, 175, a. 

FilslI, 175, a 
uimales, 175. b 
calendaros. 175 b. 

Capitolini, 175, b. 
dies, 175, a. 
historlci, 175, 1), 
sacri, 175. b. 

FastlRinm, 175. b. 

Fata Sibylllna. j 47, b 
Fauces, 88, a ; 142, a. 

Favete Ilngu's, ij8, b. 

Fax, 176, a. 

Februare, 744. a. 

Februanus, b a ; 244, a 
Februuin 24 a. 

Febnuis, 244, a. 

Feclales, 178, a. 

Fcmumlu, 17^,8. 

Fenestra, 144, b. 

Kenns, 176, a. 

nauticum, 176, b. 

Ferulia, 191, a 
Kerculum, 97. a; 177. 
FerentJini, 168, b. 

Fi'ietrum, i88, a. 

Feriae, 177, b. 
aestivae, 177, b. 
conceptivue, or conceptae; 
177, b. 

dcnimles, 190, b 
imperutivuc, 177, b. 

Latinae, 177, b 
publicae, 177, b. 
stativae, 177. b. 
stulforum. 182, a. 
vindemiales, I77» b. 

Ferre legem, 225. b. 

Fescennina, n8, n. 

FestI dies, 135. a. 

Kestuca, 248. a. 

Fet lilies, 178. u. 

Fibula, 178, b. • 

Fictile, 1 1, a; 178, b. 
Fideicommibsarii piaclores 
J08, b. 

Fldeicommlssum, 179. a 
Fides, 245. a. 

F'lducla, 179, a. 

Fiduciarla actio, f 79 .a. 
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Fignlina ara, 178, b. 

FIruLus, 178, b. 

Filiafiunlllas, 286, a. 
Fillusfamlllas, 286^ a. 

Filuuif 191, b. 

Fiacus, XI, b; 179, a. 

Fistuca, X44, b. 

Fifltttcatio, 412, b. 

Fiatula, j$9. a. 

Flabelliferaa, 179, b. 
Flabellum, 179, b. 

Flc^ellum, 179, b. 

Flagrum, 179, b. 

Flameu. 180, a. 

Pialis, 180, a. 

Albriialla, 180, a. 

Qulrinalls, 180, a. 
Fomonalla, i8d, a. 

Flaminia lex, 2 29, a. 
Flaminlca, 180, b. 
Flammeum, 2$ 2, a. 

Flarla agrurla lex, 229. a. 
Flfxumluea, 157, a. 

Fkiralla, 180. b. 

Fucale, 180, b. 

Foculus, 14$. a; 180, b. 
Focua, 180, b. 

Foederatae civitates, i8z, a. 
Foederati, 181, a. 

Foedua, 181, a; i46, b. 
Foenus, 176, a. 

nauticum, 176, b. 

Follia, i8x. b; 296, b. 

Fodb, x8x, a. 

Furea, 88, a ; 142, b. 

Fori, 87, a ; 265, b, 

Foria, 215, a. 

Forma, 178, b. 

Fonuido, jiq, b. 

Formula, 5, b ; J46, a. 
Fomacalia, 182, a. 

Fornax, i82, a. 

Fornix, |6, a ; 182, a. 

Foro c^ere, or abu-c, jg, b. 

mergi, J9, b. 

Foruli, 87, a. 

Forum, 74. b; X17, a; 190, a. 
Foaaa, 14, b; 75, a. 

Framea, 2ox, a. 

Fratres arvales, 43, a. 
Frenum, 182, a. 

Frigidarium, 56, a. 

Fruillus, x82, b. 

Froutale, 24, a. 

Fruciuaria res, 406, a. 
FruciuarlUB, 406, a. 
Frumentariae leges, 182. b. 
Frumentarii, 183, b 
Fucua, iBj. b. 

Fuga lata, 171, b. 

libera, 17 1, b. 

Fugalia, 318, b. 

Fngitivarli, 339, b. 

Fugitivua, 339, b. 

Fulcra. 222, a. 

Fullo, 184, a. 

Fullonica. 184, a. 

Fulloulcum, 184, a. 
FnlUmiam. fi4* 


Famarlum. 4x8, b. 

Fonalia equus, 124, b. 

Funambulua, 184, b; 328, b. 

Fniida, 184. b ; 320, b. 

Fundltorea, 184, b. 

Fuuea, 222, a ; 267, b. 

Funn^ 184, b. 

indictivum, 188, a. 
plebeiura, x88, a. 
publicum, x88, a. 
taciturn, x88, a. 
tronslatitmm, 188, a. 

Furca, 191, a. 

Furcifer, 191, a. 

Furio, or Fusla Cutiinla lex, 
229, a. 

Furlosus, 123, a. 

Fuscina, 19 1, b. 

Fustuanuni, 191, b. 

Fusus, 19 1, b. 


G. 

Gabinia lex, 229. b ; 236, a. 
Gabinus cinctus, 380, a. 
Gacsum. 192, a 
Galea, 41, b; 192, b. 
Guleriis. -uni, 104, a; 193, a 
Gain, X93. a; 195, b. 

Ganea, 77, a. 

Gausapa, 193, a. 

Gausape, 193. a. 

Gausapum, 193, a. 

Geminae froiites, 238, a. 
Gener, 1 3f a. 

GciietliliacI, 45, b. 

Genitura, 46, a. 

Gens, 193, a. 

Gcntllitla sacra, 193, b. 
Gcrmani, 98, a. 

Gerrae, 194, a. 

Gladiatores, 194, a. 
Gladiatorium, 194, b. 
Gladlus, 4X, b ; 196, a. 
Glondes, 184, b. 

Glomus, 19X, b. 

Glos, X3, b. 

Qomphi, 4x 3. a. 

Gradus, 2X, b; 182, b. 
Graecostasis, X96, a. 
Qraphiarlum, 354, a. 
Gregoiianua cod« x, 95, a. 
Gremium, 412, b. 
Gubernaculum, 265, b. 
Gubernator, 266, a. 
GustaUo. 96, b. 

Guttus, 17. b ; $6, b. 
GymuaBlum. 197, a. 


H. 

Haeres. 203, a. 
Halterea, 198, b. 
Harmamaxa, 199, a. 
Harmostae, 199, a. 


Harpago, X99, a. 

Harpastum, 297, a. 

Haruspicea, X99, b. 

Haruspicina ara, 138, a; 199, b. 
Harusplclum, 138, a. 

Hasta, 4X, b ; 82, a ; X99, b. 
celibarls, 201, a. 
pura, 201, a. 
vcndere sub, 48, a. 
Hostarium, 201, a. 

Hastati, 16$, a; t 68, b. 
Helcpolia, 201. b. 
Heliocaminus, 145. a. 
Uellanodlcae, 201, b. 
Ilellenotainlae, 20X, b. 

Helotes, 20X, b. 

Hemina, X2o, b; 202, b. 
Hcraea, 202, b. 

Ilereditas, 203, b. 

Herediurn, 217, a. 

Heres (Greek), 203, a. 

(Roman), 203, a. 

Ilermae, 204, a. 

Hermaea, 2^, a. 

Hermanubis, 204, d. 

Hermarea, 204, b. 

IlcrraatUena, 204, b. 
Hcrmeracles, 204, b. 
Hermogenianus codex, 95, a. 
Hennuli. 88, a ; 204, a. 
Hexaphoron, 221, b. 

Hcxeres, 262, a. 

Hieronlca lex, 229, b. 
Hieronicoe, 47, a. 

Hilarla, 205, a. 

IlippodroniMS, 205, a. 

Ulster, 20^, b. 

Histrio, 188, a ; 205, b. 
Honorarii, 116, b. 

Honorarium, 8, b. 

Honorea, 206, b. 

Hoplomacbi, 195, b. 
llora, XJ5, a. 

Hordeannm uos, 12, b ; 156, b 
Horologium, 2c6, b. 

Horrcum, 207, b ; 417, a. 
Hortator, 3051 b. 

Hortensia lex, 229, b; 300, bl 
Uortua, 207, b. 
llospca, 209, a. 

Hospitium, 208, a. 

Hoatia, 324, b. 

Hostla ambarvalia, 43, b. 
Hostis, 208, a. 

Humare, 189, b. 

Hyacinthia, 209, b. 

Uydraulls, 2x0, a. 

Hypaethrae, 102, a. 
Hypocauatum. 56, a. 
Uypogeum, 186, a. 


I. J. 

Jaculatores, 20T, a. 
Joculum, 209, b ; 320, b. 
Janitor, X42, b; 215, a. 
Janua, 142, b; 214, b. 
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JANUARIUS. 

Jannarios, 67, a. 

Iconlcae statuae, 351, a. 

Idus, 67. a. 

Jentaculum, 96, a. 

IgnomlDia, 80, a ; 212, a. 
lllcet, 189. a. 

Imaguies, 210, b; 270, a. 
Immunitas, 210, b. 

Imperativae feiiae, 177, b. 
Imperator, 21 1, a. 

Imperium, 211, a. 

Impluvium, 142, b. 

ImpubeR. 21 T, a. 

In bonis, 59, b. 

Inauguratio, 211. b. 

rrgiB, }2i, a, 

Inaurifl, 211, b. 

Inoendinm, 211, b. 

InconsuB, 71, b ; 79, b. 
Inceramenta nav^ium, 29;, a. 
InceBtum, -us, 212. a. 
Incunabula, 212, a. 

Index, 2j8, b. I 

InducTe, 19, a. I 

Indumentum. j^9, a; 401, b. 
Indusium, 401, b. 

Indutus. 19, a; .^oi, b. 

Infamia, 212. a. 

Infans, 212, b. 
infantio, 212, b. 

Inferiac, 191, a. 

Infula, 212, b. 

Infundibulum, 256, u. 

Ingeuul, 212, b. 

Injuria, 212, b. 

Injuriarum actio, liji, a. 
inlicium, 106, b. 

Inquilinus, 17}, a. 

Insigne, 26}, b. 

Instita, Its, a; 222, a. 

Insula, 21 i, a. 

Intentio, b. 

Interoeasio, 21J, a. 

Intercisl du-s. 135, a. 

Interdlctio aquae et iguis, 
I7I. a- 

Interdictum, 213, a. 

prohibitorlum, 213, a. 

* restitutorium, 21 3, a. 
InterprcK, 18, b; 39, b; 213, b. 
Interregnum, 214, a. 

Interrcx, 213, b; 320, b. 
]rit(‘rula, 401, b. 
laelostiul ludi, 47, a. 

Iter, 302, b. 

Iterare, 32, b. 

Jubere, 336, a. 

Judex, 213, a. 

Jiidlces edlti, 216, a. 

edititii, 216, a. 

Judicium, 215, a. 
album, 216, b. 
populi, 215, b; 216, a. 
privatum, 2t$, b. 
publicum, 215, b. 

Jugerum, 217, a. 

Jugum, 217. a; 239. a; 364, a. 
Jugumcntum, 215, a. 
InilaelegeB, 229, b. 


JUVENALIA. 

Julia lex de civltate, 181, b; 

229, b. 

de foetiore, 230. a. 

Judiclaria, 216, b. 
de llberiB legatlonlbua, 224, a. 
majeatatis, 247. a. 
municlpalK 230, a. 
et Papla Toppaea, 230, a. 
pcculatusi 230, b. 
et Plautia, 230, b. 
de provlnciig, 312, b. 
repetundarum, 319, b. 
de sacerdotiib, 324, a. 
de sacrileglB, 230, b. 
sumptuaria, 236, a 
theatrallB, 230, b. 
et Titia, 230, b. 
de vi publicact prlvaia, 2 12, a. 
vicesimaria, 414, b. 

Julius, 67, b. 

Junca, or Junta, Norbaiia lex, 

230, b 

Jutiia lex upetundarum, 319. a 
Juniorf's, 105, b. 

Junius, 66, a. 

J ui'e, acHo ni, 5, b. 
adcresceudi, 204, a. 
agero, 5, a. 

Jure cesblo, in, 7, b ; 60, a. 
Jureconsulti, 217, b. 

Juris auctores, 217, b. 
Junsconsulti, 217, b. 

Jurlsdietio, 117, a; 218, a. 
Jurisperiti, 217, 1) 
Junsprudentes, 217, 1). 

Jus, 218, a. 

annuli auroi, 23, b, 
annulorum, 2?, b 
applicationis, 1 7 3 , a. 
augunum,oT augurum, $ 2 ,b. 
Censurae, 79, a. 
civile, 2x8, a. 

civile Papirianinn, or I’bpi- 
slanum, 233, b. 
clvltatlB, 92, a. 
commercii, 92, a. 
connubii, 92, a. 
edicendi, 9, a; 148, a. 
exBulaiidi, 173, a. 
fetiale, 2x9, a. 
honorum, 92, a. 

Latii, 92, a; zzo, b. 
Ubororum, 230, b. 
Pontifleium, zi8, a; 304,0. 
postliminii, job, a. 
privatum, 9?, a. 
publice epulandi, 317. a- 
publicum, 92, a. 
yiiiritium, 79, b; 218, a. 
senatus, 3 33, b. 

Buffragioruiii, 92, a. 
vocatio. in, 5, a. 
JuE^urandum, 218, a. 

JudU-iale, 2x9, a. 

Justa funera, 188, a, 

J ustinianeus codex, 95, a. 
Justitium, 19X, a; 219, a. 
.Tuvenalia, or juvenalea ludi, 
219, b. 


LEMUBAIilA. 


L. 

Labarum, 344, a. 

Labrum, 56, a. 

Labyrinthus, 219, b. 

Lacema, 219, b. 

Laciniae, 220, a. 

Laconlcum, 56, a. 

Lacunar, 144, b. 

LacuB, x 82, a; 4x6, b. 

Laena, 220, a. 

Laesa majestas, 246, b. 
Lancea, 200, a. 
lances, 239. a. 

Lanificium, 363. b. 

Lanista, 194, b. 

Lanx, 220, b. 

Laplcldinao, 221, n. 

Lapis, 255, b. 

Bpeculaiis, 144, b. 

Laquear, 144, b. 
Laqneatoies, 195, b. 
Laqueus, 220, b. 

Laiarium, 220, b. 

Jjarentoliu, 220, b. 
Ijarentinalia, 220. b 
Largltio, x8, b. 

I^rva, 291, u. 

Lata fugu, 173, b 
Later, 220, b. 

Lateraria, 220, b. 
IjaticlaviuB, 92, b 
Latii jus, zzo, b. 

Latinae feriae, 177, b. 
Latinitas, 220, b. 

Latinus, 92, a ; 181, a. 
Latlum, 220, b. 

Latoroiae, 221, a. 
i.atruncB, 221, a. 
l.atruncull, Z2i, a. 
I^atumiae, 221, a 
Lutub clavus, 92, b. 

I Lavatlo caldu, ;6, a. 
Laudatlo funebrls, 188, b. 
Lauren talia, 220, b. 
Ijautomiae, zzr, a. 
Lautumiae, 221, a. 

1,cctica, 22X, a. 

Ijcctlcanl, 221, b. 
Lectlstenuum, 221, b. 
Lectus, 22 2, a. 

funebrls, 188, a. 

Legatlo bbera, 224, a. 
Legatum, 222, b. 

Legatus. 222, b; 3x3, a. 
Leges, 225, a. 
censoriae, 8r, a. 
centuriatae, 79, a ; 225, a. 
curiatoe, 225, a, 

Juliae, 226, a. 

Legio, 164, a ; 170, b. 
liCgis actiones, a. 
Legitima beiedUus, 203, b, 
Legitimae actiones, 5, a. 
Lembus, 224, b. 

Lemniscus, 224, b. 
IjemuTalla, 22^b. 
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LEMURIA. 

r^murla, 224, b. 

Lenaea, ijg, b. 

Iberia, 402, a. 
liesaus, 188. 0. 

Levir, ij, b. 

Lex, 22$. a; 229, a. 

Acilla, 226, a. 

Acilia Calpumia, 18. b. 
Aebutla, 226, a. 

Aelia, 226, a. 

Aella Sentia, 226, a. 

Aemllia, 226, a. 

Aemilla, de censoribiis. 226, a. 
Aemilia Baebia, 228, a. 
Aemilia Lepidi, 235i b. 
Aemilia Scauri, 248, b. 
agrarla, 14. b ; 226, a. 
ambitus, x8, b. 

Ampia, 226, b. 

annalis, or Villia, 226, b; 
JI4> a- 

aniiua, 148, b. 

Antia, 2j6, a. 

Antonia, 226. b. 

Apuleia, 226, b. 

Apulela agraria, 226, b. 
Apuleia frumentaria, 226, b. 
Apuleia majestatls, 247, a. 
Atcnna Tarpeia, 226, b. 

Atia do sacerdotlis, 226, b. 
Atilla, 226, b. 

Atilia Marcia, 226, b. 

Atiiiia, 226, b. 

Aufldia, 18, b. 

Auralia, 226, b. 

Aurelia Tribunlcia, 226, b. 
Baebia, 227, a. 

Baebia Aemilia, 228. a. 
Caecilia de Couborlbus, or 
Censoria, 227, a. 

Caecilia de Vectigallbus, 
227, a. 

Caecilia Didia, 227, a. 
Calpumia de ambitu, 18, b. 
Calpumia de repetuudis, 
ji9,a. 

Campana, 235, a. 

Canuleia, 227, a. 

Cassia, 227. a. 

Cassia agraria, 227, a. 

Cassia tabellaria, 236, a. 
Cassia Terentia frumentaria, 
227, b. 

Centuriata, 79, a. 

Cincla, 227, b. 

Claudia, 227, b. 

Claudia do Senatoribus, 
227, b. 

Glodiae, 18), a ; 22 j, b. 

Coelia or Caelio, 236, a. 

Lex Cornelia— 
agraria, 228, a. 
de civltate, 228, a. 
de falsis, 173, b. 
frumentaria, 183, a. 
de li^uriis, 212, b. 

Judlciaria, 216, b. 
de magistratibus, 228, a. 
mi^estatis, 2^. a. 


LEX M A JEST AXIS. 

Lex Cornelia — 
de novis tubellls, 228, A 
nummaria. 228, a. 
dc parricidio, 228. a. 
do proscrlp^ione et pro- 
senpLis, ?ii, b. 
de repetundis, 319, a. 
dc sacerdotiis, 324, a. 
do bicai iis ct venelicia, I12, a ; 
228,0. 

suraptuana, 23 5, b. 
tostamontaria, 173, b; 228, a 
tnbnnicia, 228, a. 
unciaria, 228, a. 

Baebia, 18. b; 228,0. 
Caecilia, 183, a. 
et Caecilia, 228, a. 

Lex Curiala dc imperio, 49, a ; 
104, b; 233, b. 

Curiata tie adoptione, 7, b. 
Docemviralis, 228, b 
l)<*cia de duunivnls nava- 
libus, 228, b. 

Didia, 235. b. 

] )omitia de sacerdotiis, 324, a. 
Dnilia, 228, b. 

Duilia maenm, 228, b 
Duoik'cim Tubiilauini, 228, b. 
Fabia do i>lagio. 297, b. 

Fabia de numcio s»outatorum, 
229, a. 

Falcldia, 237, b. 

Faniiia, 235, b. 

Flumliila, 229, a. 

Flavia agraiia, 229. a. 
fruraentuiiac, 182, b; 229, a 
Futla do religloiie, 229, u. 
Fufia jiidiciarla, 217, a. 

Furla or Fusia Caniiiio, 229, a, 
Fui la or Fusia testamentuna, 
229, a. 

Gabliua tabellariA 229, b; 
236, a. 

Gellia Cornelia, 229, b. 
Coiiucla, 229, b. 

Hleronica, 229, b. 

Ilortcnsia de plcbiscitis, 
229, b ; 300, b. 

Icilia, 229, b. 

J ulia de aduUeiiis, 8, a. 

J ullu dc ambitu, 18, b. 

Julioe, 229, b. 

Junia de peregrinis, 230, b. 
Juiiia Licinia, 231, a. 

Junia Norbaiuv, 25o,b. 

Junia repetuiidjium, 319, a. 
Laetorla, 230, b. 

J Jelnia de sodalitiis, 19, a 
Licinia de ludis ApoUinari- 
bus, 231, A 
Licinia Junia, 211, a 
^Licinia Mucin de civibus re- 
gundis, 231, A 
Licinia suoiptuariA 239» a 
L iclniae rogatioiics, 231* a 
L iviae, 231, a 
Luiatia de vi, 23 if b. 

Maenla, 231, b. 
niajestutls, 246. b. 


LEX ROSOIA. 

Lex Mamllla de Jugurthae 
Fautoribus, 231, b. 

Mamilia finium regundarum, 
23I1 b. 

moncipil, 247, b. 

Manilla, 231, b. 

Manila de vicesima, 231, b. 
Marcia, 231, b. 

Maria, 231, b. 

Memnila, or llcmmia, 69, a. 
Mensia, 231, b. 

Minucia, 231, b. 

Nervae Agraria, 231. b. 
Oclavia. 182, b; 231, U 
Ogulnia, 232, a. 

OpplA 23?, b. 

O* chia, 2 35, b. 

Ovinia, 232, a. 

I’lipla de perogiinis, 232, a. 
Papla Foppaea, 230, a. 
Paplriu, or Julia Papiria de 
inulctaruni aestiinaLloue^ 
232. 0. 

P.apiria, 232, a. 

Papirla Plautia, 232, a. 
I’apina Pootolia, 2*2, a. 
Papiria tabellaria, 236, a. 
JViIIa 232, a. 

I’educiiea, 232, a. 

PesulaiUA 232, a. 

1‘etreia, 232, a 
Petronia, 232, b. 

I'lnariA 232, b. 

JMaotorlu, 122, b. 

Plautia, or Plotia de vl, 

231, b. 

Plautia, or Plotia JudiciariA 

232, b 

Plautia Papiria, 232, A 
PoetcllA 232, b. 

J’oetelia Papiria, 232, b. 
I’ompela, 232, b. 

Ponipeia dc ambitu, 217, a. 
Poiupcia de civltale, 2 32, b. 
Pompela do impel io Caesarl 
prorogando, 232, b. 
Pomxx^ia Judiclaria, 217, b. 
Pumpeia de Jure magistra- 
tuum, 232, b. * 

Pompeia de parrlcidils, 285, b. 
I^ompeia tribumtia, 232, b. 
Pompeia de vi, 212, a ; 232, b. 
Pomi^iae, 232, b. 

Popilia, 232, A 
Porcioe dc capltc clvitun, 
232, b. 

i’orcia de provlnclls, 232, K 
Publlcia, 232, b. 

Publllia, 232, b. 

Publiliac, 233, a. 

PuplA 233, a. 

Quina vlcemarla, 122, b, 
Quintia, 233, a. 
regiA 233, a. 
rogiae, 233, b. 
llemmia, 69, a 
lepetuiidarum, 319, a 
lUiodia, 233, b. 

}{oscia theatralis, 233, bi. 
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LEX RUBRIA. 

I.CZ Rubria, 2^4. a. 
llupiliae, 214. a. 
bOcraUic, 234, a. 

.Soenia de patilciorum iiu- 
mero augendo, 2^4, a. 
Satiiro, 226, a. 

Scantinla, 2j4, a. 

Scrtbonia, 2J4, a. 

Scnbonia vlaria, 214 - 
Semproula de lueiioie, 244, b. 
Rempronlae, 2?4, a. 

Servilla agran.i, 2tS, a. 
Servilia Glaucia de civilate, 
319, a 

Servilia Glaucia du repetun- 
dis, Jig, a. 

Servilia judiclaria. 2 ??, a. 
Sllia, 215, a. 

Sllvanl et Carboriis, 92, a. 
Sulpicia Somprouia, 2J5, a. 
Siilpiciae, 2J5, a. 
Suniptuariae, 2 3j, a. 
'i'abellariae, 2 j6, a. 

Tarpela Aternia, 226, b. 
'I'ercntia Cassia, i8j, a. 
Tcrcniilla, 236, b. 
'restamentariae, 2j6, b. 
Tlioria, 2?6, b. 

'I'ltia, 236, b. 

Tula de aica, 17, a. 

TItia de tutoribus, 230, b. 
'frebonia, 2?6, b, 

Trebonia de pro vine! is con- 
sularlbus, 2 j6, b. 
Trlbunicia, 2^1, a ; 2 j6, b. 
Tullia de ambitu, 18, b. 
Tullia do legatlonc libera, 
224, a. 

Valeria, 2J7, a, 

Valeriae, 2j6, b. 

Valci iao cL Huratlae, 29, b ; 

237. 

Varia, 247, a, 

Vatiiiia do pioviiiciis, 2J^, a. 
Vatinla de colonib, 237, a. 
Vatlnia de rejectioue Judi- 
cum, 231 , 
de vi, 420, a. 

•vlaria, 237, a. 

-V iceulmarla, 414, b 
Villia aniialls, 226, b. 
Viscllla, 237, a. 

Voconia, 237, b. 

Llbatlo, 325, b. 

Libclln, 90, a ; 237, b. 

Libcllus, 194, b; 237, b. 

Liber, 238, a. 

Libera fuga, 173, b. 

I.lberales ludl, 137, a. 

Liberalm, 137. a. 

Liberalis causa, 45. a. 

manus, 45, a. 

Liberalitas, 18, b. 

Liberl, 238. b. 

Libertus, 238, b. 

Libertinus, 212, b; 238, b. 
Libitiuarii, 187, b. 

Libra, 239> •• 
or as, 239, a. 


LYRA. 

Librarinni, 48, a. 

Ijibraria labenia, 58, b. 

Libraril, 58, b; 239, a. 
l.ibrator, 239, a. 

Llbrlpciis, 247, b. 

Llbiirna, 239. a; 262. b. 
Libiirntca, 239. a ; 262. b. 
Liceri, 48, b. 

Licia, 364, b. 

Liciatorum, 364, b. 

Licinla Lex dc sodalitlis, 19, a. 
Junia lex, 231, a. 

Alucia lo\, 231. a. 
lex sumpiuaii.i, 2M. b. 
Tdcinlae rog.itiuueb. 231, a. 
Licitiiil, 48, I). 

LU tor, 2 19, b. 

Liguia, 239, b. 

Linieu, 215, a. 

Ijinteoucs, 363, b. 

Linter, 239, b. 

Linteum, 17, b; 222, b, 

Linum, 360, b. 

J>lrare, 32, b. 

Llterae, 360, a. 

Lithostiotuiu. 144. b. 

Liluus, 240, a. 

IjlMie, 68, b. 

Local lo, 80, b. 

Loculus, 32. b; 188, b. 
Locuples, 240, b. 

Locus liberatus ct clfatus, 3 66 , a. 
LudiK, 240, b 
Logistae, 160, b. 

Tioricu, 4f, a; 240, b. 

Lucar, 206, a. 

Lucerences, 286, b. 

Luceros, 286, b. 

Lucetua, 241, b. 

Lucta. 242, a. 

Luctalio, 242, a. 

Ludl, 242, a. 

Apollluares, 242, n. 
Augustulos, 52, b. 

C.vpitobiu, 242, b. 

Circenses, 89, a ; 242, a. 
compitalitii, 112, b. 

Florales, 180, b. 
fimebres, 191, b; 242, b. 
Ii1x>rales, 1 37, a. 
magni, 242, b. 

Megalenses, 253, b. 

Osci, 46, b. 
plebcll, 242, b. 

Komant, 242, b. 

‘ ba»'culai es. 242, b. 

Bcenici, 2c6, a; 242. a. 

'J urcii Uni, 242, b. 

'l aurii, 242, b. 

Ludus, 194, b. 

Trojae, 90, a. 

Lupauar, 77, a. 

Lupatum, 182, b. 

Lupercalla, 243, b. 

Lupercl, 243, b; 244, b. 

Lupus ferreus, 244, a. 

Lustratio, 43, b; 244, a. 
Lustrum, 66, a ; 244 i b. 

Lyra, 245, a. 


MEMMIA LEX. 


M. 

Maceria, 2 $7, a. 

Maculae, 319, b. 

Macnia lex, 231, b. 
Maenianum, 22, b; 246, a. 
Mugadls, 24$, b. 

Magister, 246, a. 
udmisslonum, 6, b. 
auctionis, 48, b. 
equltum, 134, b. 
popnli, 132, b. 
socle tans, 246, a. 
Magistratus, 246, b. 

M.ilus, 66, a. 

Alajestus, 246, b. 

Majores, 212, b; 246, b. 
Malleolus, 247, a. 

M alus, 266, a. 

Mulus oculus, 175. a. 

Mamilia lex, 231, b 
IManceps, 8x, a; 247, a. 
JMancipatio, 247. 1). 

Mancipi res, 247. b. 
Mancipium, 247, b. 

Mandatum, 247, b. 
iMangones, 339, b. 

Munilia lex, 231, b. 

Munipu lares, 168, a. 
Manipularll, 168, a. 
Muulpulus, 165, a; 168, a 
J4L »• 

Manila lex, 231, b. 

Mansio, 247, b. 

IMatislonatius, 248, a. 
Mausloiies, 248, a. 

Maiiubiae, 306, b; 346. a- 
Manum. conventio in, 251, a.- 
Manumissiu, 248, a. 

Manus ferrea, 199, b. 

Mappa, 97, b. 

Majcia lex, 23T, b. 

Marglncs, 412, b. 

Maiia lex, 231, b. 

IMarsupium, 248, b. 

MartJalls flumen, 18c, a. 
Martius, 66, a. 

IMiitorfamdias, 251, a. 
Matheniatlci, 45, b. 

Matbesis. 45, b. 

INlatralia, 249, a. 

Mutrimonium, 2^9, b. 
rdatroiia, 2;i, a. 

M itronales foilae, 249, K 
Matronnliu, 2^9, b. 

Matura, 201, u. 

Mausoleum, 190, n ; 2;i, a. 
M*diastlni, 253, » ; 3-tO*b. 
Mcdicamina, 418, a. 
Medlmnus, 253, a. 

Mcdlx tuticus, 253. b- 
Alegalenses Judi, 253, b. 
Megaleusia, 253. b. 

Mcgalesia, 253, b. 

Membrana, 238, b. 

Memmia lex, 69, ^ 
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MENS A. 

Meusa. 25 Ii b. 
de, b. 

Mensae scripturam, per, J9, b. 
Hensam per, J9. b. 

Mensarii, 254, a. 

Mensularil, 254, a. 

JVIensla lex, 2ji, b. 

Mensis, 66, a. 

Menstruum, 34T, a. 
Meroedonius, 66, b. 

MeridianI, 195, b. 

Merldles, 114, b. 

Metae, 87, a. 

Metallum, 254, a. 

Metator, 7J, b. 

Metretes, 2 j. b; 255. b. 

Mille passuuni, 255, b. 

Milliare, 255, b. 

Mllliarium, 255, b. 

aureum, 255, b. 

Mlmus, 259, b. 

Minores, 129, a; 246, b, 
Miuucia lex, 2ji, b. 

JVlinutio capitis, 71, a. 
Mirmillones, 199. b. 

Missio, 167, b; 199, a. 
causarla, 167, b. 
honesta, 167, b. 

Ignomnilosa. 167, b. 

Mibhus, 90, a 
aerarlus, 90, a. 

Mitra, 104, a; 256, a. 

Modiolus, J24, a. 

Modlus, 256, a. 

Moenia, 297, a. 

Mold, 296, a. 
aquaria, 296, a. 
asinana, 296, a. 
manuaria, 256, a. 
trubatlllt^, 256, a. 
versatilis, 256, a. 
salsa, 925, a. 

Monarchia, 296, b. 

Monaulos, 976, b. 

Monerib, 261, a. 

Moneta, 256, b. 

Monetales triumviri, 256, b. 
Monlle, 296, b. 

Monstrum, 9to> b. 
Monumentum, 190, a. 

Morator, 89, b. 

Morbus comitlalis, 108, a. 
Mortarium, 257, a. 

Morum cura, or praefcctura, 

Mos, 251, b. 

Motio e senatu, 80, b. 

e trlbu, 80, b. 

Mulleus, 69, b. 

Mulsa, 418, b. 

Mulsum, 41 8, a. 

Munerator, 194, b. 

Mnniceps, 100, b. 

Municipes, 100, b 
Munidpium, ico, b. 

Munns, 1 94, b ; 206, b. 

Muralis corona, xi8, b. 

Murles, 411. a. 

Murrea va8^57, a. 


NUBUS. 

Murrblna vasa, 257, a. 

Mur us, 257, a. 

Musculus, 258, b. 

Museum, 258, b. 

Musica mutn, 289, a. 

Musivum opus. 144, b; 296, a. 
Mustum, 416, b. 

Mysteria, 258, b 


N. 

Nacca, 184, a. 

Naenia, i88, a. 

Narthecia, 40;, b. 

Natatio, 56, a. 

Natatorium. 56. a. 

Nationes, 170, b. 

Navales Socij, 171, a 
Navalis corona, 118, b. 
Navarchus, 259, a. 

Navis, 259, b. 

aperta, 261, b. 

Naiimachia, 268, a. 
Naumacblani, 268, a. 

Neccssaril heredes, 209, b. 
Nefasti dies, 19?. a, 
Negotiatores, 2^, a. 

Nenla, 188. a. 

Neptunalla, 269, b. 

Nexum, 269, b. 

Nexus, 269, b. 

Nobiles, 270, a. 

! Nobihtos, 270, ,1. 

Nomeii, 270, b, 
expedii e, or cxpungerc, 99. b. 
Latinum, 949, b. 

(Greek), 270, b. 

(Roman), 270, b. 
Nomcnclator, 18, b. 

Nonae, 66, a. 

Nota, 272, a 
censuria, 80, a. 

Notarii, 272, a 
Notatio cen^oiia, 80, a. 

Novale, 32 . b. 

Novare. 32. b 
November, 66, a. 

Novendlale, 1 jo, b ; 272, b. 
Noverca, 19, b. 

Novi homines, 270, a. 

Novitas, 270, u. 

Nucleus, 412, b. 

Nudus, 272, b. 

Numeratio, 996, a. 

N umeri, x68, a. 

Nummularii, 294, a. 

Numiilaril, 294, a. 

Nummus, or Nuraus, 941, a. 

aureus, 99, b 
Nuncupatio, 969, a. 

Nundinae, a ; 272, b. 
Nundinum, 279. a. 

Nuntiatio, 51, a. 

Nuptlac, 249, b. 

Nurus, 19, a. 


OSTIABIUS. 


0 . 

Obices, 219, a. 

Obnuntiatio, 91, a. 

Obolus, 149, a ; 409, b. 

Obrogare legiuu, 229, b. 
Obsidionalis corona. 1 1 8, a. 
Obsonium, 276, b. 

Occatio, 92, b. 

Ocrea, 41, a ; 279, a. 

Octavae, 408, a. 

Octuvia lex, 182, b; 291, b. 
October, 66, a. 

equus, 280, a. 

Octophoron, 221, b. 

Odeum, 279, a. 

Oecus, 149. a. 

Oenomeluin, 418, a 
Offlcium adniissionis, 6, b. 
Offiingcre, 92, 

Ogulnia lex, 292, a. 

Olea, 279, b. 

Oleagina corona, 118, b. 

Oleum, 279, b 
Obva, 279, b. 

011a, 190, b; 27;, b 
Olympia, 274, a. 

Onager, ;8i, a. 

Oneranae naves, 117, b: 262, a. 
Onyx, alabaster, 16, b. 

Opalia, 276, b ; 990, a. 

Opiferu, 267, b. 

Opima spolia, 948, a. 

Oppla lex, 299, b. 

Oppidum, 87, b. 

Opsonator, 276, b. 

Opsonium, 276, b. 

Optio, 166, b. 

OptimatCB, 270, b. 

Opus incertuni, 298, a. 
Oraculum, 276, b. 

Orarium, 277, b. 

Onitio, 7, b. 

Orator, 277, b. 

Oibis, 178, b. 

Orca, 945. a. 

Orchestra, 971, b. 

Orebia lex, 299. b. 

Orcinus senator, 999, a. 
Ordinarli servi, 940, b. 

Ordiuum ductores, t66, b ; 
168, b; 169, a. 

Ordo, 100, b; 165, b; 168, a; 
278, a. 

decurionum, too, b. 
equestris, 157. b. 
senatoriuH, 999, b. 

Oreae, 1 82, b. 

Orichalcum, 278, a. 

Omamenta trlumpballa, 997, a 
Omatrlx, 109, b. 

Oscines, 50, a. 

Oscillum, 278. a. 

Ostentum, 9x0, b. 

Ostiarium, 278, b, 

Ostlarius, 142, b. 
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OSTIUM. 

OBtiiim, 68, a; 142, b-, 214, b. 
Ova, 87, b. 

Ovallfl corona, 118, b. 

Ovatio, 2*78, b. 

Ovile, lo'j, b. 

Ovinia lex, 2j2, a. 


P. 


Paean, 279, a. 

PoedagOiha, 279, a. 

Paedagogus, 279, a. 

PaenuKi, 279, a. 

FaganaLiu, 279. b. 

Pagani, 279, b. 

Pagauica, 296, b. 

Pagi, 279, b. 

Pala, 26, a, 

Palaestra, 198, a ; 279, b. 
Palangae, 160, b. 

Palilia, 280, a. 

PalimpHestus. 2] 8, a. 

Palla, 280, a. 

Palliata fabula, 112, a. 
Pallioluni, 280, a. 

Pallium, 280. a. 

Palmipcs, 281, a. 

Palmus, 281, a. 

Paludamentum, 281, a. 
Paludatus, 19;, a. 

Panatheiiaea, 281, b. 
Pancratiastae, 282, b. 
Pancratium, 202, b, 

Panegyris, 28j, a. 

Pantomimus, 28}, a. 

Papia lex de peregrlnis, 2J2, a. 

Poppoea lex, 2jo, a. 

PUpiria lex, 2j2, a. 

Plautla lex, 2)2, a, 

Poetelia lex, 2J2, a. 
tabellaria lex, 2)6, a. 
Papyrus, 2)8, a 
Paradisus, 28), b. 

Paraphenia, 149, b. 

^rasitl, 284, b. 

A,rentalia, 191, a. 

Paries, 144, a. 

Parma, 28$, a. 

Parmuio, 285, a. 

Faroebi, 285, a. 

Faropsis, 285, a. 

Parricida, 285, b. 

Pari'icldlum, 285, b. 

Partes, j 14, b. 

Particuloe, )I4, b. 

Fascuo, 407, a. 

publica, ))o, b. 

Passum, 417, b. 

PassuB, 285, b. 

Patella, 28), b 
pater, 286, b. 
familias, 174, a. 
patratuR, 178, a. 

Patera. 285, b. 

Patibulum, 191, tu 
Patina. 286 a 


PIGNORI8 CAPTIO. 

Patres, 286, b. 

conscrlpti, ))), a. 

Patria potestas, 286, a. 

I^atricli, 286, b. 

Patriml ct matrlmi, or Patri- 
mes et matrimes, 287, b. 
Patnmonium, 174, a. 
Patronomi, 287, b. 

Patronus, 9), b ; 287, b. 
Pavimentum, 144, b ; 412. b. 
Pauperie, actio de. 288, a. 
Pauperies, 283, a. 

Pausarli, 305, b. 

Pecten, 288, a; 364, b. 
Peculator, 2?8, a. 

PeculatUB, 288. a. 

Peculio, actlu de, ) 39, b. 
Peculium, 3)9, b. 

Pccunia, 12, a , 40, a; 53, b. 
vacua, 39, b. 

Pecuniae ropetmulao. 318, 1). 
Pecua, 288. a 
Pedarii senatfues, 3)4, a. 
Podisequi. 288, a. 

Peducaea lex, 232, a. 

Pedum, 288. .1 
Pegma, 288, b. 

Pegmarcs, 288, b- 
Pelta, 288, b. 

Ponicillus -uin, 295, 1). 
Peutacoslomedimni, 8 [ , b ; 
390, a. 

Pcntathli, 289, a. 

Pentathlon, 289, a. 

Peplum, 289, b. 

Pera, 290, a. 

Perduellio, 247. ft ; 290, a. 
Peiduellioniit duumviri, 290, a. 
Percgrlnus, 92, a ; 290, a. 
i Perferre legem, 225, b. 
Penpetasmata, 222, b. 
Perl8celis,29i, u. 

Peiistroma, 222. b; 291, a. 
Peribtylium, 102, a ; 143, a. 
Peritiores, 217, b. 

Permutatio, 39, b. 

Pero, 29T, u. 

Pcracrlptio, 39i b. 

Persona, 291, a. 

PeR, 267, b ; 292, a, 
sestertius, 292, a. 

Pessulus, 21 y, u. 

Pesulonla lex, 2)2, a. 

Petasus, 297, a ; 405, a. 
Petauristae, 292, a. 

Petauruni, 292, u. 

Petltor, 6, a ; 1 8, b. 
Petorrltum, 292, a. 

Petreia lex, 232, a. 

Fetronia Lex, 232. b. 
Phalaugne, 160, b. 

Phalanx, 160, b; 163, b. 
Phalarica, 201, a. 

Phalera, 292. a. 

Pharetra, 292. b. 

Pharos, or Pharus, 292. b. 
iqiasclus, 293, ft< 

Plctura, 293. b. 

IHgnoris captlo, 334, b. 


PORTA POMPAE. 

Pila, 257, ft; 296, a; 34J. ^ 
Pilanl, 168, b. 

Pileati, 188, a. 

Pilentum, 297, a. 

Pileum, 297 j a. 

PlleuB, 297, a. 

Pilum, 100, a; 297, a. 
Pinacotbeca, 14), a. 

Pinaria lex, 2)2, b. 

Piscina, 30, a ; 31, a ; 56, a. 
Piator, 297, b 
T'lstrlnum, 257, a. 

Plaetoria lex, 122, b. 

Plagiarius, 297, b. 

Plagium, 297, b. 

Planctani, 45, b. 

Planipedes, 256, a. 

Planstrum, or Plostiuni, 297, b, 
Plautla, or Plotla iex de vl, 
2)1, b. 

judiciana, 2)2, b. 

Plcbcli, 298, a. 

ludi, 242, b. 

Plebes, 2^8, ii. 

Plcbisalum. 225, b; ;oo, b. 
Plebs, 298, a. 

J’lectruin, 246, a. 

Pluteus, ?8, a; 222, a ; 301, a. 
Pnyx, 146, b. 

Poculum, j-jI, n. 

Todium, 21, b ; iot, b. 

Poena, 301, fi. 

Poetelia l*ui)iiia lev, 2)2, b. 
PoUinctori‘s, 187, b. 

PoluB, 206, a. 

Polycbiomy, 29?, b. 
Pomendlanum tenipus, 134, b. 
Pomoeriuin, )c.i, b. 

Pompa, 30T, b. 

I Circensis, 89, b. 

Pompeiae leges, 2 32, b. 

Pons, 107, b; 307, a. 

Aellus, 302, b. 

Ccstius, 302, a. 

Fabricius, 302, b. 
Janlculcnsls, 302, a. 

Milvms, 302, b 
PalatlnuB, 302, b. 

Sublicius, )02, 1>. 
snffragiorum, 30 ?, a. 
Yatlcanus, 302, b. 

Pontifex, 303, a. 

Pontlficalea librl, 304, a. 
Pontiflees minous, 305. ft- 
Pontificii libi), 304. u. 
Fontificium jus, 218, a ; 304, a 
Popa, 77, a; 122, b; 325, a. 
Popilia lex, 232, a. 

Popina, 77, a. 

Popularia, 23, a. 

Pupuli scitum, 229, b. 
Populifugia, or Pupllfugia, 

305. a. 

PopuluB, 300, a ; 286, a. 
Porcae, 32, b. 

Porciae leges, 232, b. 

Porto, 305, a. 
decumana, 75, a. 

I pompoe, 88. a.# 
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PORTA PRAETORTA. 

Porta praetoria, or extraor- 
dinaria, *75, a. 
principalis, 7$, n. 

Portontum, 138, b ; 199, b. 
Porticos, J05, b, 

PortlRculus, i05, b. 

Portitores, jo6, a. 

Portorium, 305, b. 

Portula, 303, b. 

I’ossesslo, 14, a. 

Possessor, 14, a. 

I'ostes, 213, a. 

Posticum,2i4, b. 

I’osiliminiuni, 306, a. 
Postmendiannm ieiupus, 1 35, a 
Postsignani, 168, b. 

J'otestHS, 286, a. 

Piaecinctio, 23, a; 371. a. 
Praeciiictus, 401, b. 

Praecones, 306, b, 

I’raecunium, 306, b. 

Praeda, 306, b ; 347, b. 

Praedes, 216, a. 

Praedia, 308. a. 

Piaediator, 308, a. 

1‘raefecti sociorum, 167, a 
Praefectus, 307, a. 
acrarli, ii.b. 
annonae, 182, b ; 307, a. 
aquarum, 31, a. 
castrorum, 307, a. 
classis, 307, a. 
fabrflm, 1731 a. 
juri dicundo, 100, b. 
praetono, 307, a. 
vigiluni, X71, a. 
iirbi, 10, a; 307, b. 
Praeiectura, 101, a. 

morum, 79, a. 

Praoficae, 188, a, 

Praojudicium, 308, a. 

PraoluMO, 194, b- 
Praemium, 167, b. 

I’lwnoini'ii, 270, b. 
Praeiogativa tnbu^, IC9, a. 
Praerogativac, 109, a. 

J’raes, 308, a. 

J’raescriptio, 308, a. 

}‘taeses. 3i^> a. 
l^iaesidla, 75, b, 
i'raeteritl seiiatorcs, 80, b; 

3 33 , b. 

Piactexta. 380, b. 

J'laetextata fabula, 46, b; 

1 12, a. 

Praetor, 308, a. 
pcregrlnus, 308, b. 
urbanus, 308, b. 

Praetoria cohors, 309, a. 
Practoriani, 300, a. 

Praetorium, 308, a ; 309, b. 
J^randlum, 96, b. 

Prehensio, 388, a. 

Prelum, or Praelum, 416, b. 
Prensatio, 18, b. 

Priznlpiluu, 169. b. 

Primitiae, 325, b. 

Pnnceps JuTentutis, 159, a. 
Princcps senalbB, jjj.h. 


rUPiLLUS. 

I*rincipes, i6^, b; 168, b. 
Piincipia, i 63 , b. 
via, 75, a. 

Prlncipium, ick), a. 

Pi ivatum jus, 92. a. 

Pi ivilegluin, 225, b 
Privlgna, 1 3, b 
Piivigiius. 13. b. 

Probatio nurumunnn, 39> b. 
Proconsul, 310, a. 

Procubi tores, 16**, b, 

Procuratio piodigiorum, 510. b. 
J’locurator, 6, a ; 65, a ; 179, b ; 
310, b; 3I3 i a. 
ppiii, 78, a. 

J^iudigiuin, 310. b. 

Prodigus, 123. a. 

I’looUales dies, 1 35, b. 

1‘rolesti dies, 135, a. 

I’rogeiier, 13, b. 
iVoletarli, 71, a. 

Promnlsis, 96, b; 418, a. 
I*romus, 78, a; 97, a. 

Pronubae, 252, b. 

Prouubi, 252, b. 

IVonunis, 13, b. 

Propraetor, 308, b 
Propugnaculurn. ?8i,a. 
Proquaeator, 317, b. 

Proia, 263, a. 

Proscenium, 372 . n. 

Proscinderc, 32, b 
I’loscribere, 311, b. 

Pioscripti, 311, b 
I’roscrlptio, 31 1, b. 

Prosecta, 325, a. 

I'losiciae, 325, a. 

J’rosocrus, 13, b. 

Provincia, 31 1, b. 

Provocatio, 29, b. 

Provocatores, 19 ^,b 
Proximus adinissioimm, 6, b. 
Pnulentiores, 217, 1 *. 

I’teron, 253, a. 

Puliertas, 21 1, a. 

Pubes, 212, b. 

Piiblicae fenae, 177, b. 
I’libllcanI, 314. a. 

J’liblicia lex, 232, b. 

I'ublicum, 3x4, a. 

Jus, 92, a. 

Publicus ager, 13, b. 

Publilia lex, 232, b. 

Publiliae leges, 232, b. 
IHigilatus, 3x5, a. 

Pugiles, 3x5, a. 

Pugi Hares, 360, a. 

Puglo, 3x4, a. 

Pugna equcstrls et pcdcstris, 
9<^ a. 

J^ullanus, 50, b. 

Piillatl, 23, a. 

Pulnientarium, 2;6, b. 
Pulpitum, 372, a. 

Pulvinar, 87, a ; 315, a 
}*ulvinus, 315, a. 

Punctae, xtyj, a. 

Pupia lex, 233> a. 

Pupillus, 315, a. 


RATIONES. 

Pnppis, 264, b. 

1*11 teal, 3X$, a. 

Piitciis, 56, a. 
Piiiiculae, 189, b. 

Pi I Lieu li, 189, b. 

Pyra, x88, b. 

Pyrgiis, 182, 1 ). * 

Pytbia, 277, a ; 315, b. 
Pyxidula, 316, a. 

1 yxis, 316, a. 


Q. 

Qn.iilragesima, 316, b. 
l^iiiulrans, 44, a 
cjii.idiuntal, 31b, b. 
tin.Klrigii 124, I) 

(.jiuidiigali, 13"'. b. 

()u.idiircmos, 2G1, b. 

(^iiadrupes, 288, 11 
tiMiadruplatores, 316, b. 
Vn.ulniplicatio, 6, a. 

(}iiadrussis, 44, a. 

(.,|iiaesitor, 216. a. 
t.,;uaest tones, 216, a; 316, b. 

perpetuae, 309, a 
Quaestor, 316, b 
Quaes I ores classic!, 316, b. 
parncidli, 2x6, a; 316, b. 
rerum capitaliuin, 216, a. 
urb.mi, 317, b. 

Quaestonuni, 74, b. 

Qiiiiesturu Ostlensis, 317, b. 
<5tialns, 64, b. 

Qua^llla^lap, 64, b. 

(Jiia.-.illas, 64, b. 

Quutuorviri juri dicundo, I'lu, b. 
viarum curoudaium, 318, 
4 'L a. 

Q'linctiliani, 244, a 
(^ninclilil, 244, a. 

Vuinctills, 66, a. 

Quincunx, 44, a. 

Qiiindecemvlri, 128, a. 
Qinnquatria, 318, a. 
Quliiquatrus, 318, a. 

niinores orminiisculac, 318, a 
Quiiiquennullu, 318, a. 
Qulnquennalls, iot, a. 
Qiiinquereincs, 261, b. 
Qijinqucrtiuni, 2Rq, a. 
Quiiiquevni. 318, a. 

inensarii, 254, a. 

Quintana, 74. b. 

Quintia lex, 233. a. 

Qunlnalla, 31B, a. 

Quinnalis flamcn, x8o, n, 
Quiritium jus. 79, b; 218. u. 


B. 

PadiuR, 124, a ; 364, lx 
ItamncnH's z86, b. 
liamneb, 286, b. 
Katlones, 39. b. 
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RATIONES CIIALDAICAE. 

Rationes Chaldalcae, 45, b. 
lipcuperaturos, 5, b; 21$, b. 
Kodu, 322. a. 

licdcmptor. 8r, a; 318, b. 
lU-d\miculmn, ji8, b. 
liogia, 15,0. 

Ipx, 2?j. al 
Ilegiingium, ;i8, b. 

Hegimpii uiortim, 80, a. 

Kogliia Kiicruiurn, 322, a. 

Hel nxonae, or dotis aclio, 
145, b. 

Kclatio, b. 
llolegatio, 171, a. 
llelegaUis, 17;, l>. 

Rpli^osus, 190.J). 
Ileiiianc\p.uu», i b. 

Kpinniia lex. 69. a. 

Uemulcuiii, jiB, b 
llemuria, 224, b. 

]l('mus, 26?, b. 

Itemiutiatio, loq, a. 

Rppugula, 88, a; 21$, a. 
Kfpptumlae, ji8, b. 

Keplicivtlo, 6, a 
Kopobitonuni, 97, a. 

Repotia, 252, b. 

RHpudlimi, 1J9, V. 

Ill's mancipl, 247. b. 
iipc' inaiicipi, 247, b 
pnvatae, 225, b 
aingula«, 2?i, b. 

Reaixinsa, 217, b. 
llestitutoriu actio, 21;, b. 

Ki'tp, J19, b. 

Rotiaui, 19?, b. 

Kcticnlum, lot, a; J19. b. 
R^tmaoulum, 268, a; j2o, b. 
Ill'll, ?i9, b. 

Jlpiis, 6, a ; 216. a- 
llex, ?2o, a. 

KacnluuUis, ?2f, b. 
sacrlficus, li, a ; J2i. b. 
bacrorutii, ?04, a; J2i, b. 
Rboda, ?22, a. 

]thinthoTiica, 1 T 2 . a. 
llliodiu lex, 2 33. b. 
llica, }22, b. 

Incuiiwm, 322. b. 
llubigalia, J22, b. 

Robur, 72, a. 

Uogare legem, 22?, b. 
llogatlo, 107, a; 216. b; 22;, b. 
llogationem aceipcre, 225, b. 

promulgarc, 225, b. 
llogatlones Lleinlati, 231, a. 
Rogator, 107, b. 

Kogus, 188, b. 

Romphea, 201, a. 

Koraili, 165, b; 168, b. 

Roacia theatralis lex, 2Ji, b. 
Rostra, J22, b. 

Rostratu columna, 102, b. 

corona, 118, b. 

Rostrum, 264, a. 

Rota, 124, a; 178, b. 

Riibrla lex, 2J4, a, 

Rubrlca, 179, a. 

Ruderatio, 144, b. 


SCRIBAE. 

lludlaril, 19;, a. 
Riidis, 194, b. 

Jl Ildus, 412, b. 
ilupilluu leges, 214. a. 


8 . 

SaccuR, TOT,b; 323, a; 417. a- 
Sai'ellum, 19J, b; i2t. a; j66,a. 
Sacer, 2 34, a. 

Sacerdos, 32 3, b- 
Sacerdutes Augiisbiles, 5?, a. 
Sacerdotium, 32 3, b 
Sacra, 268. b; U4. a. 
gcntllitia, 19;, b 
prtvata, J2i. a. 
publica, )24. a. 
Sacramentinii, 218, b; ?24, a. 
Sucraiium, J24, a ; Jb 6 , .1. 
Siicratac leges, 2 14, a. 
Sacriliciimi. 424, a 
SaciUegInin, ;2;, l» 

Sacioruni deti*.*.ljiiio, to?, a. 
Sacrum no\eniiliale, 272, b. 
Saeenlares ludi, 242, b. 
Saeculurii, 323, b. 

Sagittanl, 47, b. 

Sagtnimi, 326, a. 

S.igalnm, 32O, a. 

Sttgum, 126, u. 

S.ilaiinni.1, 28j, b. 

Salii, 326, a. 

Salinao, 327. a. 

Saliniun, 327, a. 

Saltatio, 283, a; 327. b. 

Sail O'*, 217, a; JJo. b. 
Salutaloies, 328, b. 

Sauibiiea, 329, a 
Samniti‘<, 195, a. 

Sandalium, 329. a. 

Saiidupila, 188. a. 

Sapji, 4 1 (>, b. 

Sai copluigus, 188. I). 

SiUls^a, 201, a. 

Surracuni, 329, a, 

Sallra, 329. a. 

Satura, 329, a. 

lex, 226, a ; 329. a. 
Saturnalia, 329, u. 

ScabeUiiui, 330, a. 

Soalae, 23, a; 266, u. 

Seal mi, 2b4. 1 >. 

Scalptura, 3 Jo, a. 

Scamtnim, 222, a; 330, a. 
Seaiitiinu lex, 234. a. 

Srapba, i, b; 262, b. 

Scapus, 101, b. 

Scenn, 372, a. 

Sceiiici ludi, 206, a ; 242, a. 
Sceptrum, 3 3o, a. 

SeliucnuH, 3 JO, b. 

Scluthericiini, 207, a. 

Scire, 3 36, a. 

Scissor, 97, iL 
Scltum populi, 22?, b. 

Scorpio, 180, a; j8i. a. 

Scotia, 347. b. 

Scribae^ 33 <^ b. 


SIBINA. 

Scribere, 3 31, a. 

ScrlbiuiU lex, 234, a. 

Scrinliim, 70. b. 

Scri])lum. 331, a. 

Scilpta, 221, a. ^ 

Senptura, 330, 1 ). 

Scripturarii, 331. a. 

Scnpulum, 331, a. 

Scrujuiiuin, ?3,b; 3ji,a; 405, U 
Sculptiiru, 330, a. 

Seutlca, 180, a. 

Scutum, 41, b ; 331, a. 

Scytale, 33 *, a. 

SocTspita, 3JI. b. 

Sectatorch, 1 8, b. 

Sect 10, 33 T. b. 

Sector, 3JT. b, 

Secundariimi, 417, b. 

Seeuns, 331. b. 

St'ciilores, 19?, b. 

Seges, 32, b 
Segobtro, 222, b. 

Sella, i?4, a ; 331, b. 

Sembella, 237, b. 

Seims, SeniisMs, 44, a ; 54, a. 
Senipronlae leges, 234, a 
Senipronia lex de ioeiiere, 2 34 i k 
Scimincianuiii lenus, 177. a. 
Senator, 3 3>. a. 

Senutores Oieiul, 3 JJ. a. 

pi'duni, 3 5J,it. 

Soii.itiH, 332, a 
auotontas, 3 3f>, a. 
consultum, 330, u. 

JiH, 3 33 , b. 

Senlorcs, 10?, b. 

Sepelirc, 189. b. 

Septeinbei , f>(>, U . 

Septeuniii Ljtuloiies, 156, a. 
Septunontiuni, 337, u. 

Septum, 107, b. 

Septunx, 44, a. 

Sepulcliii Molati actio, T90, b. 
Sepulcbriiiu, 189, b, 
Keipicstrcs, i8, b. 

Seia, 215, a. 

Sertae, 417, a. 

Serlciim, 3J7. a- 
Serrati, »c. nuniml, 1 30, b. 
Serta, 337. a. 

Servare de eoelo, ?r, a. 
Servilia agiaiia lex, 235, a. 
Glaucla l»'x, 3x9, a. 
Judieiarla lex, 2 35 . 

Servus (Greek), 3 37, a. 
(I'oraan), 338, b. 
ad umnura, 18, a. 
publicas, 340, a. 

Sescuncia, 44, a. 

Sescunx, 44, a. 

Scstcrtiuin, 341, b. 

Sestertius, 341, b. 

Sevlr turmae equitum, 159, r 
Sevlrl, ?3, a. 

Sex Buffragia, 156, a. 

Sextans, 44, a. 

Sextarius, 342, a; 40? b, 
SextUis, 66, a. 

Sibina, 201, a. 
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SIBYLLINI LIBRT. 

Sibylliiii libri, 3^2, b. 

Sica, ^42, b. 

Sicarius. 3^3, a. 

Sicila, 34i. b. 

Bidus natalitium, 46, a. 

Sigillai ia, 330, a. 

Si^na tnllitaria, J4J, a. 

Sigmfer, 166, b; J4}, b. 
Signuni, 138, b; ji68. a. 
Silentium, $1, n. 

SUla lex, 2J5, a. 

Silicarli, 3 r, a. 

Silicernium, i(,o, b. 

Siliqua, 405, b. 

Sllvae, ?jo, b. 

Silvani ct Carbonis lex, 92, n. 
Simpuluui, or Siinpuviuin, 
JJi. b; 544, a. 

Siparium, 544, a ; 572, a. 
Sistrum, 544, a. 

Sitella, 54$, a. 

Silicinea, 188, a. 

Situla, 545, a. 

Socculus, 545, b 
S0CCU8, 54$, b. 

Socer, 15, a. 

magnus, 15, b. 

Sociotus, JQ, b. 

Socii, 170, b; 181, a; 545, b. 
Socrus, ij, a. 

magna, ij, b. 

Bodales, 98, a. 

Augustales, 55, a. 

Titil, 45, a. 

Sodalillum, 19, a. 

Solarluin, 155, a; 145, 1) ; 207, a. 
Solea, 546, b. 

Solidonim vendltio, 59, b. 
Solidus, $4, a. 

Solitaurilla, 525, a; 244, b 
Solium, 56, a ; 576, a. 

Solum, 144, b. 

Sophronistae, 179, b 
Sordidati, 580, a. 

Sortes, 545, a; 547, a. 

Sparus, 200, b. 

Spectacula, 87, a. 

SpccUo, 51, a. 

Specularia, 144, b 
Specularis lapis, 144, b. 
Speculatores, 547, a. 

Speculum, 547, a. 

Specus, 50, b. 

Sperata, 252, b. 
Spbaerlsterium, 296, b. 
Spiculum, 199, b ; 2oo, b. 
Spina, 87, a. 

Spira, 10 1, b; 547, b. 

Spinila, 547, b. 

Spolla, 547, b. 

Sponda, 222, a. 

Sponsa, 251, b. 

Sponsalia, 251, bi 
Sponsns, 25;r, b. 

Sportula, 548, a. 

Stadium, 548, b. 

Stalagamla, 211, b. 

Stamen, 191. b; 564, a. 

Stater, 549, a. 


TABELLABIAE LEGES. 

Statera, 599, a. 

Stati dies, 155, b. 

Stationes, 75, b. 

Stativae feriae, 177, b. 

Stator, 549. a. 

Statuaria ars, 549. a. 

Statumen, 412, b. 

Stesichorus, 562, a. 

Stilus, 554, a. 

Stipendiarii, 554, a. 

Stipcndiiim, 554, b. 

Stiva, 52, a. 

Stola, 5>4> 

Stragulum, 222, b. 

Stratum. 1 54, a. 

Strena, 555. b. 

Strigil, 56, b. 

Strophium, 5S'5. b. 

Structor, 97, a. 

Stultorum feiiac, 182, a. 
Stuprum, 8, a. 

Stylus, 554, a. 

Subitarius exercitus, 167, a. 
Subitarii, 400, a. 

Subrogare legem, 225, b. 
Subscriptores, 1 59, a. 
Subscriptlo ccm&oi la, 80, a. 
Subsclhum, 576, a. 
Subsignurius, j68. b ; 555, b. 
Subtegmen, 564, a. 

Subtemen, 564, a. 

Subucula, 401, b. 

Suburana, 190, b. 

Succinctus, 401, b. 

Sudatio coucamerata, 56, a. 
Sudatorium, 56, a 
Sufflbulum, 412, a. 

Suflitio, 190, b. 

SufTrugia sex, 15O, a. 
Suirragium, 555, b. 

Suggestus, 22, b ; ?22, 1) ; 556, a. 
Suggrundarium, 188, b. 

Sui hereiles, 20j, b. 

Sulci, 412, b. 

Sulcus, 52, b. 

Sulpiciae leges, 2? 5, a. 

Sulpicia Semproiiia lex, 245, a. 
Sumptuariae leges, 255, a. 
Suovetaurilia, 244, b; 525, a. 
Suppurum, 267, b; 401, b. 
Supparus, 401. b. 

SuppUcatio. 556, a. 

Supposititli, 195, b. 
SuBceptores, 81, a. 

Suspensura, 56, a. 

Sutorium, 48, a. 

Symposium, 557, a* 

Syndicus, 558, a. 

Syngrapha, 558, b. 

Synthesis, 129. b; 559, ^ 
^Syrinx, 559, a. 

Syssltia, 559, b. 


T. 

Tabella, 360, a. 
TabeUarlae leges, 2j6, a. 


TIARAS. 

Tabellarlus, 560, a. 

Taberna, 59, b ; *>7. a. 

diversoria, 77. a. 

Tabernaria fabula, ii2, a. 
Tablinum, 142, b. 

Tabulae, 59, b ; 560, a. 
censoriae, 79, b.* 
novae, 5 to, b. 
publicae, 517, a. 

Tabnlam, adesse ad, 48, b. 
Tabularii, 160, b. 

Tabulanum, 560, b. 
Tabulatuiu, 417, a. 

Tataria, 561, a. 

Talasius, 2;2, b. 

Talossio, 252, b. 

Taleutum, 561, a. 

Talio, 561, b. 

Talus, 361, b. 

Tarcntini ludi, 242, b. 

'Parpeia Aternia lex, 226, b. 
Tuurll ludi, 242, b. 

Tectores, 51, a. 

Tectorium, 48, a. 

Tepula, 565, b. 

IVla, 363, b. 

Telamones, 47, b. 

Temo, 51, b ; 124, a ; 297, b. 
Templum, ^22, b. 

Teniponris piaescriptio, 508, a. 
Tensae, 575, b. 

Tepidarium, 56, o. 

Tercntilla lex, 256, b. 

Terentiiii ludi, 242, b 
Termmoliu, 568, a. 

Termini, 204, b. 

Ter Hare, 52, b. 

Terunclus. 44, a ; 257. b. 
Ti'hsera, 568, b. 
hospi tails, 209, b. 
uummarla, or Irumciiioria, 
1B5, a. 

Testaroentariac leges, 256, b. 
Testumentifactio, 568, b. 
Testamentum, 248, a ; 568, b. 
'Festator, 568, b. 

Testis, 248, a; 218, b. 

'I'estudo, 40, b ; 245, b ; 5O9, a 
Tetrarcha, 570, a. ' 

I'ctiarcbes, 570, a. 

'I'cxtores, 56?, b. 

Texirices, 563. b. 

Tcxtrlnum, 563, b. 

Tbalossites. 418, b. 

Thargelia, 570, a. 

Theatrum, 370. b. 

Thensoe, 373. b, 

Theodoblanus codex, 95, a. 
Thermae, 54, b. 
Thermopollum, 77, a. 
Thesmophorla, 575, b. 

Thorax, 240, b. 

Thoria lex, 236, b. 

'iliraces, 195, b. 

Threces, 195, b. 

Tbronus, 576, a. 

Thyrsus. 576, a. 

Tiara, 576, b. 

Tiaras, 576, b. 
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TIBIA. 

Tibia, n6, b. 

Tlbiciniuin, a. 
Tintlnnabulum, 378, a. 
Tirocinium, 178, a. 

Tiro, 578, a. 

Titla lex, 2j6, b. 

Titienses, 2«6, b. 

Titles, 286, b. 

Titii Sodales, J78, a. 

Titulus, 189, a; 238, b. 

Toga, 378, a. 

Candida, 380. a. 
palmata, 380, b. 
plcta, 380, b. 
pi uetexta, 380. b. 
pulla, 380, b. 
pura, 380, a. 
aordida, 380, a. 
virilia, )8o, a. 

Togata fabula, 112, a. 

Togatus, 378, b. 

Ton&or, 381, a. 

Topiaria ant. 208, b. 

Topiarlus, 208, a. 

Toralia, 222, b. 

Torcular, 416, b 
Torculum, 416. b. 

Tormentum, 267, a; 381, a. 
Torques. 381, b. 

Torquis, 381, b. 

Toms, 222, a; 347, b; 381, b. 
Trabea, 380, b. 

Trabcata fabula, 112, a. 
Tragoedia, 381, b. 

Tragula, 201, a ; 320, b. 
Tragum, 320, b. 

Traina, 364, a. 

I’ransactio in via, 5, a. 
Transtilluni, 245, b. 

Translra, 265, b. 

Transvtxtiu equitum, 158, b. 
Trcbonia lox, 236, o. 
Trcmissis, 54, a. 

Tressis, 44, a. 

Tresvirl, 397. a. 

Triaril, 165, b ; 168, b. 
Tnbula, 385, a. 

Trlbulum, 385, a. 

Tribulus, 385. a. 

Tribunal, 385. a. 

Tribuni Laticlavli, 169, a. 

mllltum, x66, a ; 169, a. 
Tribunicia lex, 233, a; 236, b. 

putestas, 387*0. 

Tribunus, 38$, a. 

celerum, 78, a. 

Tribus (Greek), 388, a. 

(Roman), 390, b. 

Tributa comltla, 108, a. 
Tnbutum, 391, a. 
Tricliniarcbia, 392, a. 
Triclinium, 39tt b. 

Tridens, 191, b. 

Tnens, 44, a. 

Trifax, 381, a. 

Trlga, 124, a. 

I'niix, 3 b 4 > b. 

Trinum nundlnum, 273* a. 
Trluundinum, 273* a. 


VALERIAIi: LEGES. 

Tripllcatlo, 6, a. 

Tripos, 394, a. 

Tripudium, 50, b. 

Triremes, 260, b. 

Triticum, 182, b. 
Tnumphaliaomanicnta, 397, a, 
Ti1umphalis<’orona, 118, b. 
Tninnphus, 394. a. 
castrcnsis, 397, a. 
iiavalis, 397. a. 

Triumviri, 397, a. 

agvo dividuudo, 397, b. 

capitalis, 397, b. 

culoniae doducendae, 99, b; 

197. b. 

epulones, 156, a. 
eqintum turmas rocoguo- 
scendi, or Icgcndih equitum 
decurlis, 397, b. 
mensarii, 2 $4. a. 
munetales, 256, b. 
noctumi, 397, b. 
reliclendis aedibus, 397, b. 
reipubllcae constituendae, 
397. b. 

sacris conquiiendis donlsque 
pcrsigtiandis, 398, a. 
senatus iegeudi, 398, a. 
Trochleae, 267, a. 

'J ruclms, 398, a. 

Trojai' ludus, 90, a. 

'I'ropaeum, 398, a. 

Trossuli, 157, a. 

Trua, 399, a. 

Trulla, 399. a. 

Trutlno, 399, a. 

Tuba, 399. ft. 

Tubiccn, 11, a. 

7’ubilubtrium, 318, a. 

Tullia lex de ambitu, 18, b. 

de legatione libcia, 224, u. 
Tullianum, 72, a. 

Tumultuarii, 400, a. 
TuiuultuanusExercitus, 167, a. 
TumuUus, 399, b. 

Tunica, 400, a. 

Tunica recta, 252, a. 

Tunicati, 402, b. 

Tunbulum, ao2, b. 

Turma, 166, d. 

Turriculo, 182, b. 

Turns, 40Z, a. 

Tutela, 264, b. 

Tutor, 122, b. 

Tympanum, 27, a ; 298, a ; 
403, a. 


TT. V. 

Vacatlo, i$2, a ; 167, b. 
Vadarl reum, 5, b. 
Vttdes, 216, a, 

Vudes dare, 5, b. 
Vodlraonium, Vas, 5, b 
Vagina, 196, a. 
Yaleriae leges, 23b. b. 


VINDEMIALIS FERIA. 
Valorise et Horatiae leges, 

29. bi 237, a. 

VaUiiia lex, 237, a. 

VallAris corona, 118, b. 

Vulliiin, 14, b ; 7$, a ; 406, a. 
Vallus, 75, a; 4c6. b. 

Valva, 215, a. 

VannuB, 407, a. 

Villi, |2o, b. 

Varia lex, 247, a. 

V.is, 407, a. 

Vatinia lex, 237, a. 

Udo, 404, b. 

Vectigal rerum vcnalium, 82, a. 
Vectlgalia, 407, a. 

Velarium, 23, a. 

Velites, 166. b ; 168. b ; 408, 3. 
Velum, 267, a; 408, a. 
Venabulum, 40B, a. 

Venatio, 21, a ; 408. a. 

Vondltio, 80, b. 

Veiicflcium, 409, a. 
VenereusJiictuB, 362, a. 

Venus, 362, a. 

Ver fiacnnn, 410, a. 

Verbena, 31, b; 326, & 
Vcrbenarlus, 178, a. 

Verna, 340, a. 

Verrlculum, 320, b. 

Versura, 177, a. 

Veru, 200, b. 

Vervactum. 32, b. 

Verutum, 200, b. 

Vespae, 188, a. 

Vesplllones, r88, a. 

Vestalis, 410, a. 

maxima, 410, b. 

Vesvtibulmn, 142, a. 

Veloranus, 167,!); 378. a. 
Vetoiatorcs, 340, a. 

Vexillarii, 165, bj 170, b. 
Vexlllum, 163, b ; 34J, b. 

Via Trincipalib, 7 s. »• 

Viae, 412, a. 

Vltula lex, 237, a. 

Viaticum, 414, a. 

Viator, 414, b, 

Victima, 324, b. 

Vicesima, ii, b ; 414, b. 
boruditatum ct legatomm, 
414, b. 

manumi6Sionis,248.b; 4 i 4 ,b; 
Vicesimaria lox, 414, b. 
Viceuimaril, 414, b, 

Vico magistn, 415, a. 

Vicus, 414, b. 

Victoriatus, 130, a. 

Viglles, 171, o. 

VlgiUae, 75, b. 

Vigiutisexvlri, 415, a. 
Vlgintiviri, 415. ft- 
Villa, 415, a. 
publica, 79, a. 
rustica, 415, a. 

Villia annalls lex, 226, b. 
Villlcus. 3X, a ; 208, a; J40, b 

415, 

Vinalia. 41$, b. 

Viiidemlalis ferla, 177, b. 
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VTKDEZ. 

Vindex, 5, a. 

Vindicta, 248, a. 

Vlnea, 415, b. 

Viuum, 416, a. 

Virgines Vestales, 410, a. 
Virgo maxima, 41 1. a. 
Vlrldanurn, 2c8, b. 
Viridarius, zo8, u. 

Virilis toga, 380, a. 

Vis, 420, a. 

Visceratio, 190, b. 

Vlscellia lex, 237. a. 

Vitls, 169, a. 

Vitium, 51. a. 

Vitrearii, 420. b. 

Vitricus, 13. b. 

Vitrum, 420, a. 

Vitia, Vittae, 421, a. 

Vittata sacordus, 421, b. 
Ulna, 404, b. 

Umbella, 404. b. 

Umbilicus, 238, a. 

Umbo, 94, a ; 379 , b ; 412, b. 
Uiubracolum, 404. b. 


USUS. 

Uncia, 44, a ; 176, b ; 405, a. 
Unclarum fenus, 177, a. 
Unctores, 17, b. 

Unctonum, 56, i. 

Uiiguonta, 405, b. 
Uiiguoniarla, 405, h 
Unguentanao. 405. b 
Unguentarii, 40?, b. 
Umvorslta^, 98, a. 

Vocatio, 38K, :i. 

Voconia lex. 217, b. 

Volotics, 421, b 
Volumen, 2|8, a 
Voluntani, 421, 1 ). 

■\'omor, 12, a 
Voimtoila, 2j, a. 

Voi Ucellutu, 191, b. 

U rcrus, 406, a. 

Uina, 189. a; 345. a; 406, a. 
Ustniia, 63, a; 189, a. 
llstnnum, 189, a. 

IJtiucjiplo, 406, a. 

Usurae. 176, b. 

Utojs. 251, a. 


ZOPHORU8. 

U«!U8 fructuarnis, 406, fi. 
Usubfruetus, 406, a. 
Ulerini, 98, a. 

Uiies, 418, a. 

Uti iculailiis, 37b, b. 
Vulcanulia, 42 T. b. 
Vnlgaros, 340, b. 

Uxor, 251, a 
Uxunum, 12, b. 


X. 


Xyatos. 208, a. 


z. 


Zona, 422, b. 

Z(;]>boiUB, 102, n ; ^ 22 . b. 
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ENGLISH INDEX. 


ACTORS, 


COMEDY. 


EXECUTIONER. 


A. 

Actors (Greek), 205, b. 

(Roman), 205, b. 
Adoption (Greek), 7, a. 

(Roman), 7, a. 
Advocate, 358, a. 

Adze, 44, a. 

Altar, ji, a. 
Ambassadors, 223, a. 
Anchor, 268, a 
Anvil, 294, 

Aqueduct, 29. b. 

Arch, 36, a. 

Archers, b. 

Armour, 41, a. 

Anus, 41, a. 

Army (Greek), 160, b. 

(Roman), 164, a. 
Astronomy, 45, b. 
Auction (sale), 48, b. 
Axe, 3JI, b. 

Axle, 124, a. 


B. 


Ball (Greek), 152, b. 

^man), $, b. 

Balcers, 297, b. 

Balance, the, 239, a. 

Ball, game at, i8r, b; 296, a. 
Bankers, 39, a. 

Banishment (Greek), 172, a. 

(Roman), 173, a. 

Barber, 57, a. 

Basket, 97, b. 

Baths (Greek), 54. a. 

(Roman), 55, b. 

Beard, 57, a. 

Beds, 222, a. 

Beer, 82. b. 

Bell, J^8, a. 

Bellows, 18 X, b. 

Belt, 57, a. 

Bit (of horses), 182, b. 
Boeotian constitution, 59, b. 
Sooks, 238, a. 

Bookseller, 239, a. 

Boots, 64, b ; 120, a. 


Bottomry, 176. b. 

Bow, 37, b. 

Boxing, 319, a. 
Bracelet, 42. b 
Brass, 12, a ; 278, a. 
Brazier, 180, li. 
Breakfast, 95, a. 
Bribery (Gieek), 127, a. 

(Roman), i8, b. 
Bricks, 220, b 
Bridge, 302, a. 

Bridie. 182, a. 

Bronze, 12, a. 

Brooch, 178, b. 

Burial (Greek), 184, a. 
(Homan), 187, b. 


C. 

Calendar (Greek), 65, a. 

(Roman), 66, a. 

Cameos, 330, a. 

Comp, 73, a. 
breaking up of, 76, a. 
choice of ground for, 73, b. 
construction of, 74, a. 
Candle, 69, b. 

Candlestick. 69, b. 
Canvassing, 18, a. 

Capital (ol columns), xoi, b, 
Carl, 72, b. 

Casque, 192, b. 

Ceilings, 144, b. 

Celt, 139, b. 

Censer, 402, b. 

Chain, 76, b. 

Chariot, 123, b. 

Chimneys, 145, a. 

Chisel, 1 39, b. 
Gircumvallation, 406, b. 
Ciiizenshlp (Greek), 90, b. 

(Roman), 91, b. 

Clerks (Athenian). 196, a. 

(Roman), 6, a. 

Clocks, 206, b. 

Coffins, 185, b; 188, b. 
Colony (Greek), 98, b. 

(Roman), 99, b. 

Column, 101, b. 

Cbmbs, 288, a. 

Comedy (fireek), xio* b. 


Comedy (Roman), xii, b. 
Cooks, 97, a. 

Cordage, 267, b. 

Com crops, 344, b. 

preservation of. 349, a 
Couches, 221, a. 

Cowl, 122, a. 

Cretan constitution, i2o, a. 
Criers, 306, b. 

Crook. 288, a. 

Crops, 344 * to* 

Cross, 12 1, a. 

Crown, 118, a. 

Cruciflxion, i2r, a. 

Cubit, 122, a. 

Cup, 68, a. 

Cymbal, x2y, b 


D. 


Daggers, 315, a 34 ^. to 
Dance, the Pyrrhic, 328, a 
Dancing, 327. b. 

Day, 134. a- 
Dice, 3to8, b. 

Dice-box, 182, b. 

Dinner, 95, a. 

Dish, 77, a; 285, a. 
Dibtuff, 191, b. 
Dithyramb, 381, b. 
Divorce (Greek), 139, a. 

(Roman), 13^ a. 

Door, 214, b. 

Dowiy (Greek), 149, a. 

(Roman), 145, b. 
Drains, 94. a. 

Draughts, game of, 22 1, a 
Drum, 403, a. 

Dynasty, 34, b. 


E. 


Ear-ring, zii, b. 
Earthenware, 178, b. 
Eleven, the, 202, b. 
Ensigns, military, 34 J> A 
Era, 86| a. 

Evil Eye, 175. a. 
Excecutioner, 72, b. 

2 H 
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namls. 


r. 

iTon, 119. ^ 
Peltmg. 29 l.il 
Fire-placp, 180, u 
Floors ot houbeb, 144. ^ 
Fresco, 295. a* 

Fuller, 184, a. 

Funerals (tireek). 184, b 
(lloman), • 8l, b 
Furnace, 56, a; 182, a. 


G. 

(iambler, Gannng, il, . 
Garden. 2oi, b 
Gates ol cities, J05, a 
Girdle. 422, b. 
Gladiators, 194. a 
G 1 ifas, 420. a. 

Gold, iJl. b 
Granary. 201, b 
Greaiea, 21 J. a 
Guaids, 15 , b. 


H. 

Unir ((rreekl 101 a 
(Komuu), 10? b 
rtainruers, 241, a, 2-.4 b 
Karp, ?2y, a. 

Hatchet, ??i, b 
Hearth, 180, b 
Heir (Gref k). 20? a 
(Koniaii), 20?, a 
Helmet, 192 b. 

Hemlock 202, h 

Hci icleau tablet, 2?o, a. 

Holidays, m, b 

Hoop, J98. a. 

H(.i.pitnlity, 208, a 

Hour, 201, a 

House (Greek). 140 . a. 

(Homan), 14 *, 
Hunting, 408, a 
Hontiiig-spear, 4 o»t *»■ 


1. J. 


Informer, 128, b. ^ 

liibentaneo (Greek), 20j, a. 
(lUman), loj, a. 

ink, 48, a- 
inn. n. a. 

Intaglios, ? JO, a 
Iritf rcalary month, 00, p 
liiierest of money (Greek), 
i'i6, b 

t^Koman^ il6, b. 

Is^uuau games, 214. a. 


Italy, 100, b. 

Judges (Greek). i2i. a , iji.a. 
(iloman). 215. a 


K. 

Kiln, 182, a 
King (Gr»*ek), ?2o, a 
(Itonian), j2o, b 
Kitfhen, 14?, a. 

Knife. 122, a 

IsjiiKhts (A.ibnilnn'). 81, b. 

Homan) 15b, i. 
Ktiockeis. 215. a 


ladders 266 a 
lamps, 241, b 
Law , 218, a , 225, a 
Legacy, 222, b 
Legion, 164, a 
Letter-< airier, j6o, a 
Uvy, i6i, a. 

Llbiary. 58, b 
IjiBht-bousf , 29?, a 
Litters, 221 b 
Liturgies, 224. a 
Lookine glass, 34I, a 
Tioom, 36?, b. 

Lots, 341 , a 
Luncheon, O'? a 
Lyre, the, 245, a. 


H. 

M image (Greeks, 249, b. 
(Hoinm), 250, b 

Masks, 291, a. 

Masts, 260, a 
Meils(Gmk),95.a 
(Iloman), 96, a. 

Mile, 255. b. 

Milestones, 255 b; 41 J, a 
Mills, 256, a 
Mines, 401, b. 

Mint, 25b, b 
Mirror, 341. a 

Moiuy, ''•imed I2, a 

(Greek), gold, 5?. ” 
(Homan), , 53. b. 

Mouth (Gretk), 65, a 
(Homan), 66, a 
Mortars, 251 , “i * 5 ®** 

Mosaics, 141, to; 144. to. 

Mourning lor the dead, 190, 
181, a. 


UOrb-DANCLK8. 

Necklaces, 256. b 
Ncmean games, 269, a. 
Nets, ?19 b 
Notary, 360. b. 


Oars, 265, b 

Oath (Greek), 218. a. 

(Roman), 218, b. 
OcUiber-horse, 280, a 
Officers, duty ol, 15 , b. 
parade ot, 75, b 
. Olympiad, 276, a 
I Olympic games, 274, a. 

' Orae'es, 276, b 
Orders ot archltectme, loi DJ 
102. a. 

Organ. 210, a 
Osti irism, il2. a. 

Ov« n, 182 a 
Ounce, 105, a 


Painting, 29?, b. 

I’apt r, 2?8, b 
I’ 11 isol, 404, b 
Puclnudit, 2?8, b. 

Pvv of solduis, 354 * to. 
lA'dinicnt, ii6, a 
JVn, 6 4, a 
PtrluriK 8, 405, b 
Pipe, ?i6, b 
Plough, 31 , b 
Poisoning, 409, a. 

Poles, 266, a 
Portcullis, i6, u. 

Pottery, 118, b. 

Priests, 323. b 
Prison, 12 , a 
Prodigies. ?io, b 
Pioperty-ta% ((»teek> 148.^ 
(Roman), 391, b 
Prow, 26?, a 
Ehinhcat ion, 244, a. 

Purses, 248, b 
Pyirlilc (lante, 328, a. 
Pythian games, 3 >5. to. 


to; 


N. 

Names (Greek), 270, b. 
(Homan), 270, b. < 


Quiver, 292, b. 


B. 

Races, 81. a. 

Rings, 25. b. 

Road, 412, a. 
Itope-dancers, 184, b. 
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ROPES. 

Ropes, 26*7, b. 
Rounds, 7;, b. 
Rudder, 265, b. 


S. 

Sacrifices, 124, a. 

Saddles, 154. a. 

Sails, 267, a. 

Salt, 127, a. 

Salt-cellar, 327, a. 

Salt-works, ^ 2 ^, a. 

Sandal, ;8, a. 

Scalps, 2 jq, a. 

Screw, 94, b. 

Scythe, 17 j, b 

Senate (Greek), 61, a; 19^, b. 

(Ro)n.m'), b. 

Sentinels, 75, b. 

Shawl, 289, b. 

Shields, 94,11; 2?.;, a; jji, a; 
2K8, b. 

Ships, 259, h. 

Shoe, 64, b ; 151. b 
Shops, J9, b 
SlbvJ, J42, b. 

Sickle, J42, b 
Silk, JJ7, a. 

Silver, 40, a. 

Slaves ((}reek), a 
(lloniim), jj8, b. 

SlinR, (84, h. 

SliML'Pi.s, T84, b. 

Spa; t. Ill coiHliliif ion, 19;, b. 
Spe.ii , 1 99, b. 

Sueusiniaiis, 329, b 


TROUSERS. 

Spindle, 191, b. 

Standards, military, 443, a. 
Statuary, J49, a. 

Stem, 264, b. 

Stoves, 147, a. 

Sun -dial, -06, h 
Sword, 196, a. 


T. 

'I'ableB, 2s;i, b. 

7'aleut, ?6i, a. 

Tapestry, J44, a. 

Taxes (Greek\ 465, b. 

(Roiuari), j65, l> ; 39T, 0 
'I’enijile, }6b, a 
IVstaiiient, j68, b. 

Theatre, J70, b 

Thessalian constitution, jfio, b. 
Th^e^tlold, 214, b. 

'Throne, 17b, n 
Tiles, looliiiK, ;6?. b 
Tombs, 1 8b, a 
Torth, 176, a. 

Torture, ?8i, a. 

Tower, 402, a. 

TniRody (Gteek), ?8i, b 
(Konian), J84. a. 

TnanRle, the, 181. a 

'Tillies ((iieek'i, j88, b. 

(Roman) ?9o, b. 

Trilmnes, j85, a. 

Trident, 101, b. 

'I'rlpod, ?94, a. 

'IVopliy. 598, a. 

Trouscis, 62. a 


YOKE. 

'IVumpct, 62, b; J99, a 
'ramblers, 328, a. 


V, V. 

V'^ase-painting, 295, b. 

Veil, 408, a. 

j Voting (Guek), 55?. b. 
j (Itornan), 107, a; 3^5, D. 
I Usurers, 176, b. 


I 

; iVaggon, 297, b. 

' Wall, 257. b; 301, b. 

' AVTs-iv lug, J64, a. 

I Wlieol, 124, a. 

‘ Wliij), 179, b. 

Wi'Ls, j 68, b, 

I AVuidow. 144. b. 

I 'Wine, 416, a. 

J Witnesses (Greek), 24 ' 4 , b 
I (Roman). 2i8, a. 
Wre^tllng, 242, a. 


Y. 

Yards of a sail, 267 a 
Year C‘ hi^'k), 65, a 
(Horn in), 66, b. 
Yoke, 217, a. 
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Unditr each head the names of the articles in the Index are given in which the subject is explained 


Aghicultitre. 

Hortus. 

Olea, Oliva. 

OaclUum. 

Scamnum. 

Sitos 

Villa nistlca. 

Vinum. 


Agricoltgkal Im- 
plements. 

Aratram. 

J ugum. 

Pala. 

Pecten. 

Pedum. 

Plaiistmm. 

Prelum 

Sarracum. 

Stilus. 

Tintlnnabulum. 

Torculum 

Tribula. 

Tympanum. 

Vannus. 


Amusements ani> 

J'LAVTllINOS. 

Abacus. 

Aeuigma. 

Alea. 

Ascollasmus. 

Buzum. 

Calculi. 

Cottabos. 

Follis. 

Fritillus. 

Latrnncull. 

Talus. 

Tessera. 

Trochua. 


Arohttectubk. 

Abacus. 

Acroterlum. 

Antae. 

Autefiza. 

Apsis. 

Archltectura. 

Arcus. 

Astragalus. 

Atlantes. 

Bolteus. 

Camara. 

Canal is. 

Columbaria. 

Columna. 

Coronls. 

Cortina. 

Crypta. 

Cyma. 

Entasis. 

Eplstylimn. 

Fascia. 

Fastiglum. 

Janua. 

Jugum. 

Laicr. 

Macnlanum. 

Metopa. 

Penstylium. 

Podium. 

Porticus. 

Spira. 

'iWtudo. 

Tholus. 

Tympanum. 

Zopborus. 


AAithmetic. 

Abacus. 

CalculL 


Abmoub and Wea- 
pons. 

Aclnaces. 

Aegis. 


Armour and Weapons 
— contimicd. 

Arcus. 

Arma. 

Armatura. 

Gapulus. 

Gateia. 

Cotra. 

Clipcus. 

Dolo. 

Fnnda. 

Galea. 

Qerrha. 

Gladius. 

Hobta. 

Lorica. 

Ocrea. 

Palma. 

Pelta. 

Pbaretra. 

Pugio. 

Scutum. 

Securis, 

Sica. 

Veuabulum. 


Assemblies and 
Councils. 

Agora. 

Amphlctyones. 

Areiopagus. 

Boule. 

Comltia calata. 
curiata. 
ccnturlata. 
trlbuta. 
Concilium. 

Condo. 

Conventus. 

Curia. 

Ecclesla. 

Ecdeti. 

Gerousia. 

Myrli. 

Pane^yris. 


Assemblies and Coun- 
dl3— continued. 

Panionia. 

Sonatas. 

Syiiedri. 


ASTKONOMT. 

Astrologla. 


Camps and Fobts 

Acropolis. 

Agger. 

Arx. 

Garrago. 

Castra. 

stativa. 

Pagi. 

Praetorium. 

Tunis. 

Vallum. 


Ghabities and Dona 

TIONGL 

Alimentaril. 

Congiarla. 

Dianoniae. 

Donaria. 

Frumentoiiae Leges. 
Strena. 


Civil Punishusntb. 
Area. 

Baratbron, or Orugma 
Career. 

Oeadaa 

Cnix. 

Eqnulcus. 
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Civil PianlBhments — 
cuntiimed. 

Ergastulum. 

Flfl«rum. 

FaTca, patlbulum. 
Laquena. 

Latumiae. 

Sestertiiim. 


GLASSBB of ClTIZlSNS 
▲NP OTHBBS. 

AdlectL 

AerarlL 

Agela. 

AretalogL 

ComllU. 

Canephoroa. 

DediticiL 

Delator. 

Demos. 

Elren. 

EmphrurL 

Ephebus. 

Equites. 

Eupatridae. 

Oeomori. 

Hetaerae. 

Hippobotae. 

Homoei. 

Llbertus. 

Locnpletes 

Metoeci. 

Naucraiia. 

Nobiles. 

Ordo. 

Parositl. 

Fatricii. 

Patrimi et MatrlmL 
Perioeci. 

Flebes. 

Quadi-uplatorea 

^utatores. 


•Colonies & Motheb 
COUNTBT. 

Apoikia. 

Glemcbiae. 

Oolonia. 

lletropolls. 


Obuxb. 

Ambitus. 

Calumnia. 

Falsum. 

Incendium. 

XqjoTia. 

Leges Cornellae et 
JuUae. 

Majestas. 

PanlcldiiuxL 

Plagium. 


Crimes — coniin ued. 
Sacrilegium. 
Sodalitium. 

Stiiprum. 

Tallo. 

Veneflcium. 

Vis. 


Division of Land. 

Ager publlcuB. 
ClppUB. 

Pyrgos. 

Temenos. 


Draua, Drauattg 
Ektebtainments. 

Comofcdia. 

Exodia. 

Exostra. 

Mimus. 

PantomimuB. 

Periactos. 

Persona. 

Siparinm. 

Theatrum. 

Tragoedlo. 

Velum. 


Dbess, Obnaurnts, 
THE Toilet. 

AboUa. 

Allcula. 

Amictorium. 

Amlctus. 

Ampyx. 

Annulus. 

Apex. 

Armilla. 

Barba. 

Baxa 

Braccae. 

Bulla. 

Calamlstrum. 

Galceus. 

Campebtre. 

Gandyh. 

Garacalla. 

Catena. 

Caubla 

CestUb 

Chlaniys. 

Clavub latUB. 

angustUB. 

Coma. 

Cotbumus. 

Greplda. 

Crocoto. 

Cucullus. 

Cudo. 

Cyclas 


Dress, itc.— continued, 
Diadema. 

Embaa 

Emblems. 

Endromla 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalio. 

Fibula. 

Fimbriae. 

Flabellum. 

Focale. 

Fucus. 

Galerua 

Inauris. 

Incunabula. 

Infbla. 

Instita. 

Lacema. 

Laciniac. 

Laena. 

Lemniscus. 

Marsupium. 

Mitra. 

Monlle. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Paenula., 

Pallium. 

Pecten. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Periscelis 

Pero. 

Phalera. 

Pileus. 

Redlmlculum. 

Keticulum. 

Bicinium. 

Saccus. 

Sandalium. 

Serta. 

Soccus. 

Solea. 

Stola. 

Strophium. 

Synthesis. 

Tiara. 

Togo. 

Torques. 

Tunica. 

Udo. 

Velum. 

Vitta. 

Umbraculum. 

Unguenta. 

Zona. 


Enoineebino. 

Aquaeductus. 

Cloaca. 

Crypta. 

Emissarium. 

Fistula. 

Fons. 

Librator aquae. 
Murus, moeiiia. 


Engineering — ccn- 
tinu^. 

Navalia: 

Pharos. 

Piscina. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Syrinx. 


Engbavino and 
Chabino. 

Caelatura. 


ENT1I11TATNMF.NTS 

Food 

Apophorcta. 

Callda. 

Cerevisla. 

Coena. 

Commlsaatlo. 

Erani. 

Opsonium. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Sportulo. 

Symposium. 

Syssftla. 

Vinum. 


Epochs and DmaiONS 
OF Time. 

Calendarium, x. Greek. 

2. Roman. 
Cbronologia. 

ClavuB annalis. 

Dies. 

fasti et nefastl. 
Fasti. 

sacri, or kalendares. 
aiinales, or historic!. 
Feriae. 

Horo. 

Horologium. 

T.ustrum. 

Nundlnue. 

Olympias. 

SaiiKulum. 


Exebciseb. 

Ceroma. 

Cestns. 

Cheironomia. 

Desuitor. 

Discus. 

Gymnasium. 

Halteres. 

llarpastum. 

HippoAomua 
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Exercises — continued. 

Lucta, Inctatlo. 
Palaestra. 

Pancratium. 

Pentathlon. 

Petaurum. 

Pila. 

Pugilatiia. 

Saltatio. 


Festtvals, Gauss, 
AND Shows. 

Actia. 

Adonia. 

Aepra. 

Agonalia. 

Agones. 

Agrauliii. 

Agrotcrus thusla 

Aloa or haloa. 

Ainarynthia. 

Ambrosia 

Amphidi umio. 

Anagogia. 

Androgeouia. 

Antbesphoria. 

Apatuno. 

AphrodLsia. 

Apollouia. 

Ariadneia. 

Armilustrium. 

Anhephui la. 

Artemisia. 

Asclepieia. 

Augustales. 

Bcndideia. 

Boedruniia. 

Boreosmiis. 

Brauronia. 

Cabelria. 

Gallisteia. 

Carmentalia. 

Carneia. 

Cary a. 

Ccrealia 

Chalcioikia. 

Charistia. 

Compitalia. 

CoDsuulia. 

Cotyttia. 

Daedala. 

Decennalia. 

Delia. 

Delphinia. 

Diipoleia. 

Diocleia. 

Dionysla. 

Elenslnia. 

Eleutberia. 

EUotia. 

l-'qairia. 

norolia. 

Fomacalla. 

Gymnopaedla. 

Heraeo. 

Hermoes. 

Hestlasis. 4 


Festivals, Arc.— con- 

Funerols^continued. 

tinued. 

ClppUSL 

Hilaria. 

Columbarium. 

Hyacinthia. 

Crypta. 

Jnoa. 

Funus, I. Greek. 

Isthmia. 

2. Homan. 

Juvenalia. 

Mausoleum. 

Lainpmiephoria. 

Laphiia. 

Ijarentalia. 

Lectistemium. 

Urna. 

Lcniuralia. 

Ludi 

Furniture. 

[/?{ Vie text an at- 

Abacus. 

phdbetical list of 

Armarium. 

Vie principal Ivdi 

Balni-a 

is given."] 

Cathedra. 

Lupcrcalla. 

Conopeum. 

Lycaea. 

Cortina. 

Matralia. 

Incitega. 

Matronalia. 

Lectus. 

Megalensiu. 

Mensa. 

Mysia. 

Pluteus 

Mysteria. 

Pulvinar. 

Neptunalia. 

Scamnum. 

Novendiale. 

Sella. 

Olympia, 

Speculum. 

Opalla. 

Thronus. 

Oschophoria. 

Toms. 

Palilia. 

Triclinium. 

Pamboeotia. 

Panathenaea. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Tripos. 

Prometheia. 

Pyanepsia. 

Greek Law. 

Pythia. 

Adoptio. 

Quinquatrus. 

Aikias dike. 

Quiiiquennalia. 

Anakrisis. 

Quinnalia. 

Aiidiolepsia. 

llegifugium. 

Antuiosib. 

Bobigalia. 

Antigraphe. 

Saturnalia. 

Apogruphe. 

Soptlmoiiilum. 

Apophasis. 

Sthenla. 

Aporrheta. 

^nolkia. 

Terminalia. 

Apostobiou dike. 

Appellatlo. 

Theophania. 

AsebeioB graphe. 

Theseia. 

Astrateias graphe. 

Thesmophoria. 

Ateleia. 

Vinalia. 

Atimla. 

Yulconalia. 

Axoues. 

Civltas, politeia. 
Cieteres. 

DecasmuB. 

Forms of Govern- 

Dioetetac. 

ment. 

Diapsephisis. 

Dlcastes. 

Aiistocratia. 

IMke. 

Dcmocratla. 

Divortium. 

Idonarchia. 

Dokimasia. 

Ochlocratia. 

Dos. 

Oligarchia. 

Ecmartyrla. 

Eisangelia. 

Embateia. 

Emmeni dikae. 

Funerals. 

Endelxls, ephegesis. 
Epangelia. 

Area. 

Epibole. 

Genotaphlum. 

Epiclerci^ 


Greek Law con- 
tinued 

Epltropus. 

Epobella. 

Euthyne. 

Exomosia* 

ExslUum. 

Fenua. 

Gamelia. 

Graphc. 

Heres. 

Hieromenla. 

Hybreos graphe. 

Ju^urandum. 

Prodosia. 

Procisphoras dike. 
Prostates tou demoa 
Protbesmia. 

Psephus. 

Paeudengraphes 

graphe. 

Pseudocleteias gi tiphe 
Bhetiae. 

Sitou dike. 
Sycophantes. 

Sylae. 

Syiuiicus. 

Synegorus. 

Syngiaphe. 

Timeina. 

Tormentum. 

Xenias graphe. 


House FuRNiriTBE. 

Ephippium. 

PYenum. 

Habenae. 

Hippoperac. 


Income, Public and 
1’bivate. 

Aes uxorium. 
Apophora. 

Area. 

Census. 

Centesima. 

Columnaiium. 

Decumae. 

Eicoste. 

Eisphora. 

Epldoscis. 

Fiscus. 

Ostiarlum. 

Pentecoste. 

PhoroB. 

Portorlum. 

Quadragesima. 

I^linae. 

Scriptura 

StlpendiiuiL 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Tributum 

Vectigaiia 

Ylceslma 
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Insioota Aja> Attbi- 

BUTBS. 

Caduceus. 

Fasces. 

Insignia. 

Sceptrum. 

1'alaria. 

rhyrens. 


Leaoui£& 


^cbaicum Foedus. 
Actollcum Foedus. 
S<icii. 


Litebatubb. 

Commentarlus. 

Fescennina. 

JjOgographl. 

Paean. 

Satara. 


Machtnes aud Cc»n- 

TEIVANCKS. 


Antlia. 

Catena. 

Clitellae. 

Cochlea. 

Columbarium. 

Ephippium. 

Exostra. 

Ferculum. 

Fistula. 

Kollis. 

Forma, 

^rnax. 

.lugum. 

Libra, Libclla. 
Mortariuiu, pila, 
Pegma. 


Scalae. 

Tela. 

TiDtlnnabuIum. 

Torculum. 

Trutino. 


Phalangoc. 
Retis, Rete 


Magistbatbs and 
Rulebsl 


Acta. 

AdlecU. 

Aesymnetes. 


Magistrates, &:c.— con- 
timied. 

Alabarcfaes. 

Ampblctyones. 

Archon. 

Areiopagus. 

Bidiuei. 

Boetarcbes. 

Houle. 

Censor. 

Contumvirl. 

Consul. 

Consularis. 

Coami. 

Decaduchl. 

DeCiiTchia. 

Decemviri, 
legibus scribendis. 
litibus Judlcandib. 
sacris fariundis. 
agris dividundis. 
Deniarchi. 

Demiurgi. 

Dictator. 

Duumviri. 

Ephefae. 

Ephoil. 

Epimelctae. 

Eponymus. 

Geiousia. 

Gynaeconomi, 

Hannofttae. 

Hcndeka, hoi. 

Hieromnenione.'?. 

Interrex. 

Magistrutu.s. 

Medix tuticus. 
Nomophylaccb 
Paedonomus. 
Patronomi. 

Perduellionls duum- 
viri. 

Phylarclii. 

Fbylobubileis. 

Polemarchus. 

Poletae. 

Poristae. 

Praetor. 

Probouli. 

Proconsul. 

Rex. 

Senatns. 

Tetrarches. 

Trlbunus. 

'Priuinviri. 

Tyrannub. 

Vlgintisex vlri. 


Manufactubes and 
Matebials. 


Byssus. 

Coa vesUa. 
Fictile. 

Qausapa, 

Lodix, lodicnla. 
Sallnae. . 


Manufactures, &c.— 
txmtinited 
Scricum. 

Serttt. 

V'itrum. 


Mankeb.') and Cus- 
toms. 

Acclamatio. 

Acta. 

Angiiria. 

Cl.eir<»tt>nii. 
Chelidoni.i. 
Chirogtajduim 
Corona coin i\ lalis 
nuptiaiib. 

I natahUa. 

I Crypteni. 

Diploma. 

Hospitium. 

Hydriaphorla. 

Immnmtus. 

Jusjuiaiidum, 

1. Gr«*ek. 

2. Roman. 

Li'itnigij.. 

Mtttrimonlum, 

1. Greek 

2 . Komau. 

Nomen. 

Nudus. 

I'robcriptio. 

Pryianeuun. 

Suffragmm. 

Synoikia. 

Syssitla. 

Tabella. 

Tnbus, I. Greek. 

2. Roman 
Trierarchia. 

Venatio. 

Viaticum. 

Xeuclasia. 


Mabitime Afp.ubs. 

Camara. 

Carcbeslura. 

Cutaphractl. 

Curbitae. 

Cymba. 

J^lphis. 

Dolo. 

Eplbatae. 

P^pistoleus. 

Harpago. 

Insignia. 

Jugtun. 

Lembus. 

Navarchus. 

Navis. 

Nanmachia 

Paralus. 


Maritime Affairs - 
continued. 

Phaselus. 

Portlbculus. 
Praefectus classls 
Remulcum. 

Kudens 


Mabicbts 

Agora. 

Deigma. 

Emporium. 

Forum. 

Mace Hum 


Muasurks and 
Weio.hts. 

Acaeno. 

Acetabulum. 

Actus. 

Amphora. 

Aitaba. 

Arm a. 

As. 

Choenix. 

CllOUH 

Conglus. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus. 

Culeub. 

C3'aibuB. 

Dactylus. 

Decempeda. 

Gradus. 

Hecte. 

Homina. 

Hippicon. 

Jugerum. 

Libra, as. 

Ligula. 

Litra. 

Medimnus. 

Metretes. 

Milliare. 

Modius. 

Obolus. 

Orgyia, 

Palmipes. 

Palmus. 

Parasauga. 

Passus. 

Pes. 

Plethror, 

Quadrantal 

Schoenua. 

Scrupulum 

Sextariua. 

Stadium. 

Ulna. 

Uncla. 

Uma. 

Xestef 
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Metals. 

Aes. 

Argentum. 

Aunim. 

Electnim. 

Mctallum. 

Qrichalcum. 


Miutaby Costume. 

Abolla. 

Alicula. 

Balteus. 

Bulla. 

Gallga. 

Paludamentum. 

Rn|piTr>- 


Militabt Ekginls. 

Aries. 

Catapulta. 

Cataracta. 

Corvus. 

Cuniculns. 

Ericius. 

Helepolis. 

Lupus ferreus. 
Pluteus. 

Scalae. 

Stylus. 

Testudo. 

Tormontum. 

Tribulus. 

Turris. 

Vinea. 


Militaby Ensigns. 
Signs MUltaria. 


Militaby Levibs. 

Catalocus. 

ConquTsitorcs. 

Em^rurl. 

Tumultus. 


Militaby 

MAN<SnVRES, 

Conens. 

Forfex. 

Testudo. 


Militaby Pay and 
Allowances 

Acta. 

Aes equestre. 
hordearium. 
militare. 

Praeda. 

Stipendium. 


Military Punish- 
ments. 

Declmatio. 

Fnstuarium. 


Military Rewards. 

Aurum coronarium. 
Corona obaidionalis. 
civica. 
navalis. 
rouralia. 

cubtienbis, valla) is. 

ovalls. 

olcagina. 

Hasta pura. 

Ovatio. 

Praeda. 

Spolia. 

I'riumphuB. 

Tropaeum. 


Money. 

Aes. 

circumforaneum . 
Argentum. 

As. 

As.Hanu 8 nummus. 
Aurum. 

Chalcus. 

Gistophorus. 

Damarction. 

Danace. 

Darlcus. 

Denarius. 

Drachma. 

Hecte. 

Libella. 

Litra. 

Nummus. 

Obolus. 

Sestertius. 

Stater. 

Unda. 


Music AND Musical 
Instruments. 

Acroama. 

Aeneatores. 


Music. tc.-~<xndliiU€d. 
Bucclna. 

Ganticum. 

Gupistrum. 

Chorus. 

Cornu. 

Grot alum. 

Gymbalum. 

Hydraula. 

Lituus. 

Lyra. 

Pccton. 

Sambuca. 

Slstrum. 

Syrinx. 

I'estudo. 

Tibia. 

Tuba. 

Tympanum. 


Officers and 
Soldiers. 

Acccnsl. 

Aeneatores. 

Agathoergi, 

Ala. 

Alauda. 

Antecessoi-es. 

Arpyrabpides. 

Gatalogus. 

Gataphracti. 

Celeres. 

Conquisi tores. 
Contubcrnales. 
Damosia. 

I >in)achuc. 

Ducenarli. 

Duplaril. 

Kpai iti. 

P>OC.Jltl. 

I'Jxcubl tores. 
Kxcrcitus, i. Greek. 

2. Roman. 
Libratores. 

I’bylarrlil. 

Praefectus castrorum. 

praetorlo. 

Praetor. 

Praetorlani. 

Strategus. 

’ragus. 

Toxiarebi. 

I'lro. 

Volones. 

XenagL 


Oracles and Divina- 
tion. 

Augurlum, ausplcium. 
Caput extorum. 
Oraculum. 

Sibyllini Librl. 
Sortes.^ 


Pbibsts and 
Priestly OFricxa. 

Aeditul. 

Agyrtae. 

Arvales fratres. 
Asiarchae. 

Augur, auspex. 
Augustalcs. 

Curio. 

Epulones. 

Eiimolpidae. 

Kxogetae. 

Fetjalcs. 

Klamcu. 

Gain. 

Harusplces. 

Luperci. 

Neocorl. 

Pausarli. 

Puntiftix. 

U(‘x sacriflculus. 
Sacerdos. 

Sabi. 

Theori. 

Titii sodales. 
Vestales. 


Private Buildinga 

Aithousa. 

Apotheca. 

Armarium. 

Atrium. 

Bibiloiheco. 

Caupono. 

Celhu 

Cubiculum. 

Domus, I. Greek. 

2. Roman. 

vestibulum. 

ostium. 

atrium. 

alae. 

tubllnum. 

fauceb. 

perysiylum. 

cumcula. 

triclinia. 

oeci. 

exedrae. 

culina, 

coenacula. 

diaeta. 

solaria. 

Exedrae, 

Focus. 

Fornax. 

Fornix. 

J lemii^clium. 

Jauua. 

Lararium. 

Later. 

Paries cratitiuB. 
formaceuB, 
latoritius. 

reticulata structura 
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Private Buildingo— 
conUniml. 

Paries structura an- 
tiqua. 
emplecton. 
e lapide quadrate. 
Pergula. 

Finacotheca. 

Plutcus. 

Puteol. 

Scolae. 

Synoikia. 

Tabema. 

Tegula. 

Triclinium. 

Villa. 


Pdbuc BriLDmas. 

Aerarium. 

AmphltUoatrum. 

Archeion. 

Arcus triumpbalis. 
Argyrocopeion. 
Athenaeum. 
Auditorium. 

Balneae. 

Basilica, chakldicum. 
Bibliotheca. 

Career. 

Circus. 

Cochlea. 

Curia. 

Forum. 

Graecostasis. 

Hippodromus, 

Horreum. 

Labyriiithus. 

Lautumiac. 

Lebche. 

Moneto. 

Museum. 

Paradisus. 

Porticus. 

Prjtanelon. 

Rostra. 

Stadium. 

UTCestus. 

'abularium. 

Thesaurus. 

Tribunal. 


Public Ofjtioeks. 
Accensi. 

Actuarii. 

Adlecti. 

Admlssionales. 

Aedlles. 

Agathoergi. 

Agonothetoe. 

Agoronomi. 

Agrimensorca 

Agronomi. 

Apodectoe. 

Apostoleis. 

Apparitores. 

Asiorchae. 

AstynomL 


Public Offleera— con- 
tinued. 

Boonao. 

Camitex. 

Choregus. 

Coactor. 

Crltae. 

Curatorea. 

[An alphabetical list 
of cw atores is 
given.} 

Diaetetae. 

Dlribitores. 

Ducenarii. 

Fx:dlcus. 

Kpiscopi. 

Epistates. 

Kulhyni. 

Exetttstae. 

Frumeiitarii. 

Gioinmateus 

Hleropoil. 

Hodopoei. 

Legatus. 

Lelturgio. 

Lictor. 

M agister. 

[An alphabetical list 
of magistri is 
given.] 

Mnneeps. 

Mastigophori. 

Mensani. 

Notarll 

Paredrl, 

Parochi. 

I’ractores. 

Praecones. 

Piaefectus Annonae. 

Urbi. 

Probouli, 

Procurator. 

Publicani. 

Pytliii. 

Quaestores classicL 
parricidli. 
Qulnqueviri. 

Senbae. 

Sitophylaces. 

Statoi 

Stratorcs. 

Syllogeis. 

TabulariL 

Tomias. 

Teichopoous. 
Tettaruconta, hoi. 
Theorl. 

Trlerarchia. 

Triumviri. 

Vlatores. 

Zetetae. 


Roads and Streets. 

Angiportus. 

Callis. 

Manslo. 

Viae. 

Vicuo 


Roman Law. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptio. 

Advocatud. 

Aodiles. 

Af&nltas. 

Agrailae leges. 
Album. 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio. 

Arru, Arrha. 

Arrabo, Arrhabo. 
Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Auctio. 

Auctor, Auchiritos. 
Basilica. 

Beiie&cium. 

Buna. 

cuduca. 

tides. 

Bonorum cesbio. 
collutlo. 
einptio. 
pubaoaslo. 
Calunmia. 

Caput. 

Caupo. 

Cautio, cavere. 
Centum viri. 

Certl, incerti actio. 
Cbirographum. 

Cl vitas. 

Cliens. 

Codex Qregorianus. 
Hermogeniaiius. 
.Justiuianeiib, 
Thcodobianus. 
Cognati. 

Collegium. 

Colonia. 

Commlbsorla lex. 
Crimen, delictum. 
Curator. 

Decretum. 

Dediticil. 

Depositum. 

Dlvortlum. 

Dominium. 

Domlnus. 

Dos. 

Edlctum. 

Theodoricl. 
Emanciputiu. 
Exercitorla actio. 
Bhtsillum, 

Falsum. 

Familia. 

Fenus. 

Fidel commissum. 
Fiducla. 

Flscus. 

Foederatae civitates. 
Frumeutariae leges. 
Gens. 

Heres 

Honores. 

iuiperium. 


Roman Law— con- 
tinued 

Impnbes. 

Inceudlum. 

Incestum. 

Infamia. 

lufans. 

Ingonul. 

Injuria. 

Intcrcessio. 

Interdictum. 

Judex. 

Jure, cessio in. 
Jurisconsultl. 
Jurlbdictlo. 

Jus. 

Civile Paplriauum. 
Ju^urandiun. 
Latmltas. 

Legatum. 

Lex. 

[ Under this head an 
alphabetical list 
of the ^inctpul 
laws is given.] 
Libelli accusatorum 
famosl. 

Libertus. 

Magistratus. 

Med^^Btas. 

Mancipium. 

Mandatum. 

Monumibsio. 

Negetiatores. 

Nexum. 

Orator. 

Patria potestas. 
Putronus. 

Pauperies. 

Peculatus. 

Plagium. 

Plebisdlum. 

Poena. 

Posscsslo. 

Postliminium. 

Pracdlum. 

Praejudicium. 

Praes. 

Piuescrlptlo. 

Praetor. 

1‘iocurator. 

Proscriptlo. 

Pb-ovlncla. 

Kepetuudoe pecuniae 
Si'ctto. 

Senatus consultum. 
Socle tas. 

Snmptuarlao logea 
Tabellarloe leges. 
Talio. 

Tostamentum. 

Tormentum. 

Tutor. 

Vindlcto. 

Vis. 

Universitaa. 

UsuihictuB. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


Sachificks and 
Religiods Kites. 

Acerra. 

Ainburbium. 

Anakleieiia. 

Antij^oneia. 

Apotheosis. 

Ara. 

OancpboTos. 

Corona saccrdotalis. 
Cortina. 

1 )lamastigosis. 
Elsiteria. 

Elensinla. 

Kxuiigunitlo. 

Inauguratlo. 

Lltuus. 

(jURtratio. 

Lustrum. 

Sacra. 

Sacrfficium. 

Sagnilna. 

Scce^pita. 

S'mpulurii. 

Snpplicatio. 

Theiisae. 

Tripos. 

'ruribulum. 

Slaves and Bonds- 

IIEN. 

Agaso. 

Alipilus. 

Aliptap. 

Amanuensis. 

Anagnc'stae. 

Antearnbulunes. 

Aquarn. 

Brattiani. 

Cdlones. 

Cipsarii. 

Colon!. 

Cosmetae. 

Cubiculani. 

Cursores. 

DeniosiL 
Far tor. 

Gymnesii. 

Helotea 

leroduli. 

Librarii. 

MediastiuL 

Notarii. 

Paedagogus. 

Pedibequi. 

Peiicstae. 

Servus, i. Greek. 

2 . Roman. 
Tabelloriuh. 

Tbetes. 

Villicus. 


Statu aey. 
Acrolithi. 
Caryatides. 
Colossus. 
Daedala. 
Herniae. 

Imago. 
Sculptura. 
.Statuarla ars. 
I’ypus. 


Sui’EItSTITrOMs. 

Amuletuni. 
AiiopbraJfe. hemerai 
Asfrulogia. 
Fasclnum. 

Oscillum. 

l^rodigium. 

Sortes. 


'J’EMrLTZfi AND lIoLV 

Placls. 

Argei. 

Asylum. 

Biclental. 

Doctina. 

Propylaea. 

Sacelluin. 

Sacra? him. 

Tern plum. 

Velum. 


Titli:s. 

Augustus. 

Caesar. 


Tools and 

MENTfa. 

Acus. 

Aniubsis. 

Ai)s 1 b. 

Ascia. 

Coins. 

Contus. 

Culter. 

Dolabra, Dulabclla. 
Falx. 

Fi.stuca. 

Follis. 

Fuscina. 

Fumis. 

Harpago. 

Jugiim. 

MalleoluS. 


Tools, &c. —continued. 
Norma. 

Securis. 


'rttADKS AND Occupa- 
tions. 

Ambubaiae. 

Argentani. 

Athletac. 

Be.slidrii. 

Bibllopola. 

G.iIculator. 

Caiipo. 

1 '.ihn. 

Fiillo. 

FiinambnluB. 

Gladiatorcs. 

Hom(‘rodromi. 

Hist no 
Jiiterpres. 

Notaril. 

Pelatae. 

1 ‘iKtor. 

lledemtor. 


VnUJCLES AND TlIEIi: 
PA Ills 

Antyx. 

Arccro. 

Bdbterna 

ranatlnon. 

Capl strum. 
CarjKMitum. 

Carruca. 

Cluianiaxium 

Cisiuni. 

Co V Hint,. 

Ourrus. 

Kssi'da, 

Ilannumaxa. 

Jugum. 

Lectica. 

Petorritum. 

i’llentum. 

Kliedn, 

Selbu 


Utj;nsils. 

Atotalmlum. 

A< iium. 

A labastruni. 

Aiiipliora. 

Ampulla. 

Aiiaglypha. 

Autliepi>a. 

B.iscauda. 

Bicos. 


U tensils— contin?«€d. 
Cadua. 

Calathus. 

Calix. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cantharus. 

Cupsa. 

Carchesium. 

CatiuuH. 

Ohrysendita. 

CibtL 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cophmus. 

Corbls, Corbula, Cor* 
bleu la. 

Cortina. 

Crater. 

Oupa. 

C/a thus. 

Fax 

P'crculura. 

Gutiiis. 

Lanx 

' Locytluis. 

]jnc(‘rn.i. 

Modiolus. 

Munbina vasa. 
Oenoj'boruiii. 

011.1, aula. 

Patella. 

Patinii. 

Poculum, 

J'sycter. 

Pvxis, 

llhyton. 

Sal mum. 

Situla, Sitella. 

I'ripos. 

'I’rua, Trulla. 

Vas. 

Urceus. 


WniTiNG AND Writ- 
i>G Materials. 

AdverbiirKi 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Huxum. 

Cnl.imus. 

(’odex. 

Libel lub. 

meiuurialia. 

T.iber. 

Nota. 

Kegula. 

.Scytala 

Stylus, 

Tabulae. 


THE END. 

LONDON; PKTNTr.D RT MM. CLOMM S AND SONS, LIMITED, 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


INTBODVCnON TO TBB LATIB COUSSE. 

THE YOUNG BEGINNRK’S FIRST LATIN ROOK. Containins 

the Budinients «>f Grammar, Fay Grammatical Questions and Exercises, with 
Vocabularies. Being a Stepplug-Sione to Biiucipia Latum, Tart I., for Young 
Children. 12mo. 2s. 

'PHE YOUNG UBGINNER’S SEUOND LATIN BOOK. Con- 
taining an Elasy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis of the Sentences, Notes, 
ami a i)ictionary. Being a Stepping-Stone to 1‘rincijna Latina, Port II., for Y^oung 
Children. 12mu. 2s. 

LATIN COURSE. 

PRINCIPIA LAITNA, PART 1.— A IlKST LATIN COUPtSE. 

Comprehending Grammar, I Jelectus Exoiciv's, Vocabularies, &c. 12rao. 3s. 6d. 

APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA, PART 1. Being Additional 

Exercises, with Examination Paper? (125 pp.) 12ruo. 2.?. 6d. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, PART II.— LATIN PROSE READING 

BOOK. Serving as an Intredut uon to Ancient Mythology and Geography, Roman 
AntKjultics ano History. With Notes and a ihctiomjry. llimo. 3*. 6d. 

PRINCIRIA LATINA, PARM’ TIL— l.ATIN POETRY. Containing: 

1. Easy IlcxamoteTB and PentameterB. 2 Ecloga* Ovidlauae. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. Time. 3s. Oti 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, PART lY.— LAd'lN PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. Containing the Rnle« (►f Syntax, with (’opious Examples, Explanations 
of Synonyms, and a Systi mutic Course of Exeixiscs on the Syntax. l2mo. 3s. GtZ. 

PRINCIPIA LAI^iNA, PART V.— SllOR'r ^J’ALES and ANEC- 

liOTES from Ancient llififory, for Trauslation into Latin Prose. '2mo. 35. 

A LATIN YOCAIUTLARY, avranued according to Subjects and 
Ktymology; NMth a Latin-Eugli-'h Dictionary to Pha'drus, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Cajsar’s ‘ Gallic War.' l2mo. 3s. 6<2. 

THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for tbo Upper Fonns 

in Schools. Post 8vo. 6s. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 

Forms; abridged tium tho above. 32mo. 3s. Cd. 

A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Including a Systematio Treat- 
ment of the New Pkosunciation ; and I^raxis of Nouns, Auji.otives, and 
Pronouns. By T. D. Hall, M.A. 16mo. 2s. 

TACITUS, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, AND FIRST BOOK OF 

THE ANNAlfi. With Notes. l2mo. 35. 6d. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. For Elementary Schools 

By PiiiLii* Smith, B.A. l2mo. 25. Ct£. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with Copious 

Kxorcises. By Vti. tUiiTH, D.C.L. and T.D. Hall. M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For Elementary Schools. 

With 134 Exercises and Questions. By T. D. Hall, M.A. 16mo. Is. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL 

AND POLITICAL. By John Richardson, M.A,, (400 pp.) Post 8vo. 65. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. For 

Souoons and Young Persons. By John Richardson. (250 pp.) I2mu. 25. ecL 

[Continue. 
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QREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRiECA, PART I. — An Introduction to Greek; compre- 

hendiDg Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book. With Vocabularies. 12mo. 
38. 6d. 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GR^CA, PART L Being Additional 

Exercises, with Examination Papers and easy Reading Lessons, with iSentences 
anaijsed. 12mu. 2s. 6d. 

INITIA GRJECA, PART II.— A READING BOOK. Containing 

Short Tales. Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. Arranged in a 
systematic I^ogression, with a Lexicon. 12mo. 3s. 6d 

INITIA GR^CA, PART TIT.— GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exercise^. 12mo. 3s. 6cZ. 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Upper Forms in 

Schools. By PaoFKhbuB Cuarius. Post 8vo. 65. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 

Forms ; abridged from the alxive work. 12mo. 35. 631 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above work, 

12mo. 2s. 6(2. 

PLATO. The ApoiiOGY of Socrates, the Crito, and P^rt op the 

PH.ffii>o; witli Notes in English irom Sialluauk, and Schlkiermaohkr’s intro- 
ducUons. 12mo. 3s. 6c2. 


OEBMAir COURSE. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART I. A Fikst German Couksb. Con- 

talning a Grammar, Delectus, Plxercise Book, and Vocabularies. !2mo. 3r. 6(2. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART 11. A Readin(j Book ; containing 

Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural IINtoiy, and Scenes from the History of 
Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary, 12mo. 3s. 6(2. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch of the 

Historical Development of the Language and its Principal Dialects. Post 8vo. 


FRENCH. 

FRENCit PRINCRPIA, PART I. — A First French Course, con- 
taining Gramm ir, Delectus, and Exercises, with Vocabularies, and materials for 
French conver-uvtion. 12mo. 3s. 6(2. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, PART 11. A Rpiading Book; containing 

Fables, Storios, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the History of 
France. V'lth (jiiamniaticul Questions, Notes and copious Eiymological Dic- 
tionary. l2mo. 4s. 6(2. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, PART III.— PROSE COMPOSITION, 

containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the Principal 
Rules of Syntax. l2mo. [in 2/te Press. 

THE STUDENI^S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A, Practical and His- 
torical Grammar of the French Language. By C. Heron-Wall, late AssLtanb 
Master at Bi ighton College. With an Introduction by M. Littr^. Post 8vo. 65. 

A SMALLER GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

For the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 35. 6(2. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 

LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

WntBATS STUDENT’S HANUALS. 

^ Attics Hi €lnss-books tor aiiiinttcett ^r^oliirs. 

Forming a Chain of History from the Earliest Aqfs 
DOWN TO Modern Times. 


English History and Literature. 

•* The mat foundation for nil useful knowledge we hold, without any 
doubt, to Tie the knowledj^e of the history and literature ol our own country. 
On this ground Mr. Murray is especially stronpf. We are acquainted with 
many admirable books on these subjects, issued by various tirms of high 
standing, some of which, such as Mr. Green’s and Mr. Bright’s, have uni- 
versally recognized merits; but for the utility and completeness of the 
course we give the first place to Mr. Murray's sei les.”— AiV/rary Church- 
man. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME: A History op England, 

FROM THE Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. By 
DAVID HUME. ^ Incorporating the Researches of leccnt Histonaus. 
NowEditiOlli revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Bci lin 
in 1878, by J. S. BREWER, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 
7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp.) Post 8vo. 6 d. 

Also in Three Farts, ar. 6 d. each. 

1 . From b.c. 55 to the Death of Richard III., a.o. 1485. 

II. Henry VII. to the Revolution, 1688. 

111 . The Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

Quesiicfis on tho ** Students Hume.'* \wto. »r. 

STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
IiAND. From the Accession of Hbnrv VII. to the Death 
or George II. By HENRY IIALLAM, LL.D. (680 pp ) Post 
Svo. 7«- 6 d, 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By GEORPS P. MARSH. (538 ppl) Post Svo. gs. 6d. 
STUDENT’S itCANUiLL OF ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 
By T. R SHAW, M.A (5*0 pp.) Post Svo. gs.6dt 

STU DEN T’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITEBA- 
TUBE. Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chrono* 
legraUly. By THO& B. SHAW, M.A. (560 pp.) Post Svo. 5*. 



» MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL ftOOKS. 


Scripture and Church History. 

STUDENT’S ODD TESTAXEBNT HISTOBT. From 

THE CkEATIOV of THE WORLD ‘TO THE ReTUKN OF THE 
Jbv^ FROM Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of 
tbe Old Testament. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps 
and Woodcuts. (630 pp.) Post 8vo. js 6d. 

STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With 

AN Introduction, containing the Connection of the Old 
AND New Testaments. By PHII.IP SMITH, B.A. With 
30 Maps and Woodcuts. (680 pp ) Post 8vo. js 6d. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. A Histo^ of the Christian Chmch to the Reformation. 
By PHILIP smith, B.A. 2 vols. Post 8vo. ys. 6d. each. 

Part I. — a.d. 30 — 1003. (654 pp.) With Woodcuts. 

Part II. — a.d. 1003 — 1614. (744 pp.) With Woodcuts. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OP ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By G. G. PERRY. M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 3 Vols. 
74. &/. each. 

lit Period. From the PlantinE* of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. a.d. 596—1509. (576 pp.) 

ond Period. From the Accession of Hfnky VIII. to the 
Silencing of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century, (a.d. 1509— 
* 7*7 ) (635 pp ) 

yrd Period, From the Accession of the House of Hanover to ihe 
Pivent Tima. (a. d. 1717 — 1884.) (578 pp.) 


Ancient History. 

STUDERT’S aroient histobt of thb east. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and PhoenicU. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A With 70 Wood- 
cats. (608 pp.) Post 8vo. fs. 6d. 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From THE 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on 
the History of Literature and Art. 'Ey Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (040 pp.) PostBvo. 74. 6<£ 
*•* Questions on ihe *' Student’s Greece.” isma. u. 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME. From THB 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empirb. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. (686 pp.) Post Svo. 74, 6d. 
STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
From thb Estabushmbnt of the Empire to the Accession 
OP C0MMODU& A.D. 18a With Coloured Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. By J. B. BURY, Fettow of Trin. ’ ColL, Dublin. 
(626 pp.) Post Svo. 74. dd, 

STUDENT’S GIBBON: Ak Epitome of the History 
OF the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
EDWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Researches of.RocenC 
Historians. With 100 Woodcuts. (700 pp.) Post Svo. 74. 



MR. MURRA Y'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOORS. 


Europe. 

8TUDENT*S mSTOBY OF MODEBN EUBOPB. 

From tub Capture of Cohstantinopi.k bv tub Turks, 1453, 
TO TUB Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RIC'IIARD TODG^ M.A.., 
Fellow of B.N.C., Oxford. (800 pp.) Post 8vo js. 6t/. 

*'Mr. Lodge has treated this wide sitbjert in a broad and intelligent spirit. 
While his pages abound in facts, he has rot been content to give a mere 
crowded summary ol events: he presents us ^ith many sound and thought- 
ful remarks on the tendencies of each of his permds. 1 lis grasp is firm and 
he never loses his way amidst a multitude oi details . . above all, we 
believe that we are justiBed in saying that it is minutely accurate ." — JoHnal 
of UducatioH^ 

STUDENT’S HISTOBY OP EUBOPE DUBINO THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By IJENRY HALLAM, LL.D. (650pp.) 
Post 8va 7J. 


France. 


STUSENT’S HISTORY OF FBANOR. From thb 

Earliest Times to thk Fall of the Second Empire. With 
Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions ol the Country. By W. H. 
JERVIS, M.A. 4 Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts. (760 pp ) ji. 6J 


Geography and Geology. 

STUnBKT’S KANTJAI. OF ANCIBNT OROOBAPHY. 

By Canon BEVAN, M.A. 150 Woodcut.s. (710 pp.) 7*. 

STUDENT’S MANUAli OF SLODEBM aEOGBAPHY. 

Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By Canon 
BEVAN, M.A. With xao Woodcuts. (684 pp.) Post 8vow 7*. 6 d. 

STUDENT’S GEOGBAPHY OF BBITISH INDIA, 
Political and Physical. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. With 
Maps. Post 8vo. 7S. 6 d, 

STUDENT’S EDEMENTS OF GEODOGY. Bv Sir 
CHARLES LYELL. A New Edition, thoroughly revued by 
Vmow, J. W. JUDD. With 600 Woodcuts gs. 

PKYSIOAIi GEOGBAPHY. By MARV SOMERVILLR 

7th Edition, corrsetod and revued. Post 8vo. gt 

A DIOTXONABY OF PLAGE NAMES. Giving then 
IMvatioiis. ByC BLACKIE. With an Introduction by JOHN 
STUiU^T BLACKIE. Crown 8 vq. 79 , 





4 MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOORS. 


Law and Philosophy. 

STUDENT’S UANUAD OF MOSAI. PHIDOSOPHT 

\l^th Quotatioqs and References. By WILLIAM FLEMING 
D.D. (440 pp.) Post 8vo. fs. 6 d. 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRU- 

DSNOBi. Compiled from the larger work By ROBERT CAMP 
BELL. (544PP ) Post 8vo. lar 

AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE 

By GORDON CAMPBELL. (214 pp.) Post 3 vo. 6r. 


Sir Wm. Smith’s Smaller Manuals. 

These Works have been drawn up for the Lower Forms, at the request of 
several teachers, who require more elementary books than the STUDENTS 
HISTORIOAL MANUALS. 

SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 

AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ik Three Divisions:— L Old 
Testament History. 11 . Connection of Old and New Testaments 
HI. NewTestament History to a.d. 7 a Edited by Sir WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. (370 pp.) tdmo. y. 6 d. 
This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Biblck 
** Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith’s larger Scripture His- 
tory. This abridgment omits nothing of importance, and is presented in 
' such a handy form that it cannot fnil to l>ccome a valuable aid to the less 
leamed Bible Student Maeatine. 

SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
THE Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(310 pp.) i6ma 31. 6 d. 

*' This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by placing in 
their true historical relations those allusions to Egypt. Assyria, Babylonia, 
PhoenidiL and the M«do-T’ersian Empire, which form the background of the 
history of Israel from Abraham to Nehcmiah. The present work is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the ‘ Smaller Scripture History ; ’ and the two have 
bem written expressly to be used t(%ether.” 

SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From thk 

Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Sir WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (262 pp ) Crown 8vo. 3J. 6 d. 

This history has been drawn up at the request of several teachers, lor the 
ase of lower forms’ elementary pupils. The table of contents presenu a full 
analysis of the work, and has been so arranged, that the teacher can frame 
from it QUESTIONS for the examination of his class, the answers to 
which will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. From the 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Emiteb. By 
Sir wm. SMITH, D.C.L. With Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts. 
(394 pp.) i6mo. 31. 6/. 

The “ Smaller History of Rome” has been written and amngfsd on the same 
plan, and with thb samq object, as the " Smaller History of Greece." Like 
t.hat work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literatura 
Of the countries with which it deala 
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SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 
lations frQm the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. By H, 
R. LC)CKWOOD. With go Woodcuts. (300 pp.) z6mo. 3^. 6*/. 

This '{irork lias been prepared by a lady Tur the use of schools and youni; 
persons of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has lon(( 
lelt the want of a consecutive account of thr heathen deities, which mif;ht 
safely be pla..ed in the hands of the youn^ and yet contain all that is gene- 
rally necessary to enable them to unuerstaud the classical allusions they may 
meet with in pioseorpoctry.andtoajipicci the meanings of works ol art 
A carefully prepared set of QUESiiONS is aTii>ended, the answers to whi^ 
will be found m the corresponding pages oi the volume. 


SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By Canon BEVAN, M.A. (j4>>pp.} With Woodcuts. x6mo. 35 6 J. 

“This work has been drawn up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 
the request of several teachers who require lor then pupils a more elemen- 
tary woik than the 'Student’s Manual of Ancient tieogr.iphy * The arrange- 
ment of the two works is substantially the same. The more important 
towns alone are mentioned ; the historical notices are curtailed ; modem 
naines are introduced only in special cases, either lor the purpose of identifi- 
cation or where any noticeable change has occuired ; and the quotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
■llustratu'c ol local peculiarities. A very ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionary lor occasional reference.’* 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From thr 

Earliest Times to the Year 1887. 28th Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. With Coloured Maps 
and 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) i6mo. 3^. 6 d. 

** The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is confidently 
believed that the Work will be found to present a caieful and trustworthy 
account of English flistory for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
chiefly intended " — Prtface 

“ This little volume is so pregnant with valuable inforniatiun, that it will 
enable anyone who reads it attentively to answer such questions as are set 
forth in the English History Papers In the Indian Civil Service Examine* 
tiona **~^R€ader, 


SMALLER HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMES 
ROWLEY. (276 pp . ) i6ino. 35. 6t/. 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
talcing in education has led to the publication of this work, and ol the 
accompanying volume of specimens, lioth books have been undertaken at 
the request m many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
adapt them to the purpose for which they are designed— <as elementary works 
to be used in schools. 

SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) i6mo. 3^. td. 

While the “ Smaller History of English Literature” supplies a rapid but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar chan^ter, the 
present work supplies choice examples of the works themselves, accom- 
panied by all the explanations requii^ for their perfect explanation. The 
two works are thus especially designed to be used together. 
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Sir Wm. Smith's Biblieal Dictionaries. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE : comprising i-n 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
By Various Writers. With Illustrations. 3 vols. Enlarged and Re* 
vised Edition. Medium 8vo. £4 4s. 

** The most complete, learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto 
produced. thenceum. 

CONCISB DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the larger Work. For Families and Students. With 
Maps and 300 Illustrations. (1039 pp.) 8vo. 2x1. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another^ is indispensable for 
every family. To students in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms 
at Schools, to private families, and to that numerous class of persons who 
desire to arrive at results simply, this Concise Dictionary will, it is 
believed, supply all that is necessary for tha elncidatioii and explanation of 
the Bible. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger Work. For Schools and Young Persons. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (620 pp.) Crown 8vo. ^s. €d. 

** An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation 
of Dr Wm Smith's Bible Dictionary. I'he work has been done as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article.**— Quaritti^ Review. 


The two follmving Works are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading personages ^ the Institutions ^ Art^ Social Life^ 
Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the 
Htne of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne, They commence 
at the period at which the Dictionary of the Bible** leaves of, 
and form a continuation of it, 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTiaTHTIXa 

The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L.. and Archdeacon CHEET- 
HAM, D.D. With Illustrations, s vols. Medium 8vo. X3r. 6t/. 

The work before us is unusually well done. A mors accepUfble present 
Ibr a candidate for holy orders, or a fnore valuable book far any library, than 
the ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities* could not easily be found. **« 
Saiurdaa Review. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOaRAPHY, LITB- 
RATX 7 BE, SBOTB, AND DOOTBINBB. , Edited by Sw WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L, and HENRY WACE, D.D. 4 VoIa Medinm 
8vo. £6i6s.bd. 


*' Tbs value of the work arises, ia the first place, from the fact that tha 
oimrtibutoni to these vedumes have diligently diduswed mere compilatimi. 
Ia these volumes we welcome the most imporumt addition that has been 
■ede far n centuy to Che hfafonrsl libniy nf ^ Bngksh ^ - 

,**— JfOlSt 
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Sir Wm. Smith’s Classital Dictionaries. 


AN BNOTCXiOPiEDIA OB CLASSICAL AKTIOniT?. - 
By Various Writers. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, D.CU 
and LL.D. 

“ It is an honour to this College to have presented to the world so dis* 
tinguished a scholar as Dr. Wm Smith, who has, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical history .mil biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world among the students of this age." — Mr, Grote at ihs London University. 

I. DICTIONARY OF OREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Including the Laws, Institutions. Domestic Us.iges, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. 3rd Edition, Revised and Eu&rged. Wim 900 Illustrations, 
s Vols Medium 8vo. jCs 3s. 

n. DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Containing a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and EcclesiasdcsL 
(3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium Svo. 

III. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Including the Puhtic.'il History ot both Countries and Cities, as well as their 
Geography. (2500 pp.) Witli 530 Illustrations, a vols. Medium 8vo. s6r. 

FOJf SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOaRAPHY, MY- 
THOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher Form* 
in Schools. Condensed from the larger Dictionaries New and 
Revised Edition, by G. £. MARINDIN. With over Boo Woodcut*. 
8vo. i&t. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. For Junior 

Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With soo Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. ts. 6 d. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. For 

Junior Clas.ses. Abridged from the larger Work. With aoo Wood* 
cuts. Crown 8vo. •js. 6 d, 


» 

Sir Wm. Smith’s Ancient Atlas. 


an atlas of ancient geography. Biblical 

AND CutssiCAL. Intended to illustrate the " Dictionary of the BiUe," 
Mid the ** Classical Dictionaries.” Compiled under the superintendence 
of S» WM. SMITH, D.CL, and Sir GEORGE GROVIL LL.D. 
With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c. With 43 Mapa FoUo, half- 
bound. Price Six Guineas. 

The students of Dr. Smith’s admirable Dictionaries must have fell 
themselves in want of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of pieaM and 
minute information with the article they were reading. This want huM 
length been supplied by the superb work before us. The indices are fuU, the 
engraving is exquisite, and the delineation of the natural features very 
mi^te and beautiful. It may safely be pronounced — and higher praise can 
ecaroely be bestowed— to be a worthy companion of the vokunes which it is 
krtendod to iUustcete.**— 
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Sir Wm. Sjjiith's Latin Dictionaries. 


*'I conilder Dr. Wm. Smith's Dlctloiiariei to bava confirred a great and lasting 
service on the cause of classlosl learning In this country.’*— Dean UDDSLL. 

*'IhaTe found Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary a great convenience to me. I 
think that he has heen very Judicious la what he nas omitted, as well as what he 
has Inserted.’*- Dr. SCOTT. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based 

on THE Works of Forcellini and Freund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and a Dictionary op 
Proper Names. By Sir WM. SMITH, D.CL. and LL.D. 
(tsoopp.) Medium 8vo. sist Edition. i6x. 

This work aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention has 
been paid to Etymology, in which department eapecially this work is ad* 
mitied to maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 

A Separate Dictionary op Proper Names, Tables op Roman 
Moneys, &c. 33rd Edition. Thoroughly revised and in great part 
re-written. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, mTa. 
The Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 
x2mo. 7J. 6<f. 

This edition of Dr. Smith's * Smaller Latin-English Dictionary’ is to a 
great extent a new and original Work. Every article has been carefully 
revised. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By Sir WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. and T. D. HALL, M.A. (970 pp.) Medium 8 vo. 5th 
Edition. 16s. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more com* 
plele and more perfect English-Laiin Dictiokaky than yet exists, and 
every article has been the result of original and independent research. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers; and 
those phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 
from the above Work, by Sir WM. SMITH and T.D. HALL, M.A., 
for the use of Junior Classes. i6lh Edition. (730 pp.) Square xamo. 

** An English-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
countjy. It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard English* 
Latin Dictionary as long as cither tongue endures. Even a general exami- 
nation of the pages will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its 
fulness and philological value, and the ' work is to a large extent a diction- 
ary of the English language, as well as an English- I.atin Dictionaiy.* **— ' 
English CkufxhmoH. 


A I^£IV GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE DIC- 
TIONARY, , on a new plan, with carefully selected Epithets and 
Synonyms, intended to Simplify the Composition of Latin Verses. By 
A. C. AINGEK, M.A^ Trini^ CoU., Cambridge H> Ca 
WINTLB, M.A., Christ Church, UxfonL (450 pp.) Ctown Svo. pc. 
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Sir Wm. Smith’s Educational Series. 


Latin Course. 

THE YOUNG BEGINNER’S COURSE. 

2.r. each. 


L FIRST LATIN BOOK.— Gram- 
mar, Easy Questions, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 

n. BEOONl) LATIN BOOK— An 

easy Latin Reading Book with 
Analysis oi Senteiices. 


III. THIRD LATIN BOOK^Ex< 

erci^es on the Syntax, with 
Vot.abularies. 

IV. FOURTH LATIN BOOK— A 

Lutui Vocabulary for Beginners, 
artanged according to Subjects 
and Kiyinologies. 


PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 1 'ikst Latin Course. 

Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. (218 pp.) xamo. y.6d. 
APPENDIX TO PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 

Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. (125 pp.) i^nio. sr. Qi. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 

Introduction to Ancient Mytliology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (268 pp.) lamo. ^s. 6d. 


PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Poetry, i. Easy 

Hexameters and Pentameters, a. Eclogse OvidiaticB. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (160 pp.) zamo. 3^. 6</. 

* PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prose Composition. 
Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) lamo. 3;. 6d. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes ’from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prose. With an EngUsh-Latin Vocabulary. By Sir WM. 
SMllll, LL.D. 10th Edition. Revised and considerably En- 
larged. By T. D. HALL, M.A. (1B2 pp.) 3J. 6 d. 

THE STUDENT’S LATIN OBAMMAB. For the 
OF Colleges and the Higher Forms in Schools. By 
Sir wm. SMITH, LL.D. and T. D. HALL Thirteenth Edition^ 
thoroughly revised and partly re-written. (450 pp. ) Post 8vo. 6s. 

82HALLBB LATIN GBAMMAB. For the Middle and 

Lower Form& New and thoroughly revised Edition. (360 pp.) 
xaino. 3s, 6d. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility 

IN THE TRANSiJtTlON OF Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, 
carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. 
An entirely New and Orig-tnal Work, By Professor T. D. HALL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. ax. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. With 
ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new 
order of Cases given. By T. D. HALL, M.A (124 pp.) New 
and Enlarged £<ntion, including the Passive Verb. x6mo. 2JL 
K^s way he had hy Authenticated Tfi^chers xm apf - Uaiion . 
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Sir Wm, Smith's Greek Course. 

INITIA Part I. A First Greek Course, 

containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies 
(284 pp.) xsmo. 3s. 6 d. 

The presmt Edition hat heen very iharouskly revised, and many additions 
and improvements have been introduced. 

The great object of this work, as of the ** Principia T.atina," is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possib’e, by giving the 
grammatical forma only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First l^cclcnsion For the con- 
venience of teachers the cases ot the nouns, &c., are given according to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the arrangement of the Public 
Srhools Latin Primer. 

APPENDIX TO INITIA GR^OA, Part I. Containing 

Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia C]ti«CA, Part II. (ixopp.) i2mo. as. 6d. 

INITIA GRiECA, Part II. A Reading Book. Con- 
taining short Tales, Anecdotes, FaVdes, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon. (220 pp.) x2mo. 3s. td. 

INITIA GR. 2 ECA, Part III. Prose COMPOSITION. 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with Copious Examples and Exer- 
cises. (203 pp.) X 2 mo. 3X. td. 

THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAHHAR. FOR THE 

Higher Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by Sir WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L. (386pp.) Post Bvo. 6y. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be th«; best representative of the prevent advanced state 
of- Greek scholarship It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, arc a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 

A SHAliDEB GREEK GRAMMAR. For THE MIDDLE 
AND Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. (220 pp.) 
xamo. 3f. 6^ 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 

Work. (125 pp.) X2XI10. as. 6d. 

HAIili’S INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. A work designed for students possessing 00 previous 
knowledge of Greek, (a 10 pp.) Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. ^ 

IiEATHES’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the Hebrew 

Text of (Genesis and Psalms i. — ^vL (Stamina rical Analyus STkd 

Vocabulary. (253 pp.) Post 8vo. yr. 6d. 

V may be had hr AUTMBMTiCATSD Teacuxes m 
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Sir Vim. Smith's French Course . 

FBBNOE FBiliaiPlA. Part I. A First French 

Course, containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabu- 
laries and Materials for French Conversation. (aoapp.) xamo. 3s . 6ti . 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the “ Principia Latina " and Jnitia Grseca " tk* easiest books for 
teaming^ Latin and Greek, SLTcanxious to obtain equally elementary French 
hooka on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a new 
language on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The main 
object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the chief 
grammatical forms, to leatn their usage by constructing simple sentences as 
soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumulate 
gradually a stock oi words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 

A.PPENBIX TO EKENCH PBINCIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and Examination Papers, (xxo pp.) 
xamo. 9 S . 6 d . 

FBENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 
Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questioas, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary. (376 pp.) lamo. 45. 6 d . 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. lamo. 45. 6 d. 

TBB STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: Practical 

AND Historical. For the Higher Forms. By C. HERON-WALL, 
with Introduction by M. Littr£. (490 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s . 

This Grammar is the work of a iMuctical teacher of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

** This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Gramma^ and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high-class teaching.*'— A cAop/ 
Board Chromcie. 

** It would be difficult to point more clearly to the value of Mr. Wall’s 
work, which is intended for tne use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. l.ittre says of it in an introductory letter: — * I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com* 
pletdy satished with the accuracy and correctness wluch 1 found ihera.'**— 
Saturday Bevievt. 

A SMAIiDER FRENCH GRAMMAR. For THB 
Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged frum the above Work, 
(ajo pp.) xamo. 3*. 6 ei . 

\* K^s nsay be kad by AiniiaKTiCATEO TfcACHEBsmia//UaMLai 
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Sir Wm. Smith’s German Course. 

OEBMAN PBINCIFIA, Part I. A First German 
Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies and 
materials for German Conversation. (344 pp.) tamo. js.Sd. 

*•* Tkepraiui edition has nndergotu a very careful revisioHt and various 
iwfrovements and additions heme been introduced. 

This work is on the same plan as the ** French Principia," and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point. Diflering from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The Roman letters are used by many modern 
German writers, and also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar ; and it is 
believed that this alteration will racilit.ate, more than at first might be sup- 
posed, the acquisition of the language. But at the same time, as many 
German books continue to be printed in the German characters, the exei* 
cises are printed in both German and Roman letters. 

OEBMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A READING Book. 

Contaiiiiiig Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and Dictionary. (273 pp ) zsmo. 3^.6^. 

PBACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. (240 pp.) Post 8vo. 3J. ikt. 

*•* iCeys may be had by Authenticated Tkachees oh fifpiicaHen. " 

Sir \Nm. Smith’s Italian Course, 

ITAIilAir PBINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

Course. Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. By Signor KlCCl, Professor of Italian at the 
City of London School (288 pp.) lamo. gr. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A First Italian 

Reading-Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Italian Authors, with Questions, Notes, and an Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. By Signor RICCI, xamo. 3J. 6d, 
iCojn snay bo had by Authenticated Teachers oh ap^icatun^ 

English Course. 

A READABLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Etymdogi- 

cally arranged. By DAVID MILNE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6(/. 

*‘An excellent book. . . . We gladly allow that its contents Justify the 
title. . . . It is sound roaiter very skilfully arranged ” — PM Mall Gaoetto. ^ 
** Mr. Milne has, we think, in his new Readable English Dictionary, hit 
the right nail on the head. . . . We have no hesitation in pronounciiw his 
Dictionary to be one of the most entertaining and instructive and rsadabls 
books of ths season.**— Awfafifrr. 
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English Course— continued. 

PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schools. 

With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated jMursing lessons. Ry 
T. D. HALL, M.A. (zao pp.) x6mo. xs. 

This Work aims at the clearest and simplest statement possible of the 
first principles of English Grammar for the use of children from about eight 
to twelve years of age. 

** We doubt whether any grammar of equal size could give an introduction 
to the English language more clear, concise, and full than this. "—liraifrAmafs. 

SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Z94 Exercises. By Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L, and T. D. HALL, 
M.A. With Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully revised. (270 
pp.) Post 8vo. 3r. 6ii. 

This Work has been prepared with a special view to the requirements ot 
Schools in which English, at a living languaf^y is systematically taught, and 
diflera from most modem grammars in its thoroughly practical character. 
A distinguishing feature of the book is the constant appeal for every usage 
to the authority of Standard English Authors. 

*'An admirable English Grammar. We cannot give iL higher praise than 
to say tha^ as a school grammar it is the best in this country.”— 
Churchman. 

%* Ktyt may ht had by Authenticatbd Teachers on application. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 

Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for 
Schools and felt Private Students of English. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, (axo pp.) zamo. 3^. 

** Certainly the most sensible and practical book upon English composition 
that we have lately seen. The greet variety of subjects which it suggests 
as themes for exercising the imagination as well as the literaiy powers of 
young students will be found a great assistance to teachers, who must often 
be sorely puzzled to hit upon subjects sufficiently diversified without being 
ridiculously beyond the ecope of youthful expert enca”—^0r»r</ay Eeviom. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN for Elementary 
Schools. EditedbySiRWM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LLD. With a 
Map- (430 PP-) xamo. aj. E>d. 

A Maw and thoroughty revised Edition, continued down to 1880. 
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Eton College Books. 

Tg-B ETON liATIN OBAMSCAB. An entirely New 

Work. For use in the Higher Forms. By F. H. RAWLINS, M.A., 
and W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellows of King’s ColL, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Masters at Eton Coll. (396 pp.) Crown 8vo. 6r. 

THE ETON EliEMEXTABY I 4 ATIH GEAMMAB. 

For Use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the 
Headmaster. By C. A. AINGER, M A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assis- 
tant Masters at Eton College. (337 pp.) Crown Bvo. 3X. 6d, 

THE ETON FKEPAIIATOB7 GBAHMAB. Abridged 

from the above Work. (xo8 pp.) Post 8vo. ar. 

*THE ETON FIBST I^TIN EXEBCISE BOOK. 

Adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. (159 pp.) Crown 8 vo. as. 6d, 

THE ETON FOTJBTH FOBM OVID. Being Easy 
Passages selected from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid and Iibullus. 
With Explanatory Notes. By H. G. WINTLE. (155 pp.) as. 6d. 

THE ETON HOBACE. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
SvECULARB. With Notes. By F. W. CORNISH, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With Maps. (380 pp.) Crown 8vo. 6t. 

THE ETON MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

I. *ETON EXEBCISES IN ADGEBBA. By E. P. 

ROUSE and A. COCKSHOTT. Crown Bvo. 3J. 

II. *ETON EXEBCISES IN ABITHMETIO. By Rev. 
T. DALTON, M. A , Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown Bvo. 3s. 
• JTs^s may be purchased by Authknticated Teachers on written 
application to the Publisher. 


Natural Philosophy and Science. 

WOBKS BX SAHITED NEWTH, 2ff.A., D.D. 

Specially adapted to the Refculations ef the Examinatiene ^ the 
University 0/ Eondon. 

FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dimamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with Ejmmples. (aoo pp.) 3^. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 

8TATIO8. With npmerous Examples. (36a pp.) Sr. 6d. 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series 
Elementaiy Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. (378 pp.) 8r. 6 a 
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University Extension Manuals. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 

The follo7ving are now vtruiy : — 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. 

Ry Dr. R. T). ROUl RTS. Illust’ uions M.ips. sr. 

THE REALM OF NATURE: A Manual of Pby- 

sioj^raphy. UyDa. HUUll ROTJ k 1 MILb. 19 (\>lijurecl M.ips 
and 08 Illustrations 5^. 

THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIKE. I'.y J. ARTHUR 

THOMSON. With nicLii^ lllubtrations 

THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. lly |. II. MUIR- 
HEAD. 25 . 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. Py 

A. ('AT DFCOl r. ('olourcd Map and I)iijjianis Cuf 

THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. PALOWIN BROWN. 
Illustrations. 2^ 6if. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Piofcssor 
CUNNINGHAM, D I). 3 ^. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By 

Piofessor KNlCjUni'. Pai ts I. and 11. 6 ^/. e.ith p.ut. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By 11 . G. KEKNE. 3s. 
THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN 
INDIA. By Sir ALFRED LYALL With Mips ^s 6 t/. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. P>y Piofessor 

McKENDRTCK and Dr SNODGRASS With Illustiaiions 4^.61/ 

CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. P>y Protessoi 

PATRICK Or.DDES With Illustrations 3 ?. 6 ,/. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, l^y ('. K. MALLET, 

2S. 6 //, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. UP:NT 0 N. 39. 6 t/. 
LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By 

WILLIAM MIN 10, late Pioftssor t>f Logic, Uuiveisity of Ahei 
deen. With Diagrams. 4J. 

GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. 

GRANT, King's College, Cambridge, Professor of 'History, Yoik- 
shire College, Leeds. With Illustrations. 35. 6ci. 

THE JACOBEAN POETS, By EDMUND GOSSE. 3 r.G/ 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Professor RALEIGH, 

University College, TJverpopl. 3^. 6^. 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. By ALLAN MENZIES, 
D.D. 5s. 

LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MACKATL, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 3^. 6r/. 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 

ENGLLSH DRAMA By F. S. BOAS, Balliol College, Oxford. 65. 

BILEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By GEORGE 

CROOM ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University College, 
London. Edited by Mrs. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 3^. 6 ^. 
ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY, By GEQRGP: 

CROOM ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University College, 
London. Edited by Mrs. C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. 3s. td 
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Mrs. Markham*8 Histories. 

*'lln, llirltett'i BlitorlM »r« otmitnioted on a pl»ii «r]ii«li It aovtl an4 «• 
tad art ^t4 to fla4 ttiat tbev art dMMVtdW Bppvlar, for Vktf 

aOtMOBT OF BNOLAHD, from THE FIRST INVASION 
9FTHS Romans to z88a Nhb smd rtvtseJ edUum WithConveim- 
tiOQt At the end of each Chapter xoo Woodcu|a. (398 pp^) 3^ 

HXSTOBT OF FBAKCB, from the Conquest op 

Oaui. by Julius CiCSAitTo 1878 New and mnasd tdifson Coi^ 
Yertations at the end of each Chapter. 70 Woodcuts. (550 pp ) jjr. &A 

filSTOBT OF OEBMAKT, from I rs Invasion by Marius 

TO f88o. New and revised edUton. 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) ga 6 d, 


X»mLB ABTHITB’S HISTOBY OF BKaXiANB. By 
Lady CALLCOTT New and revised edition. Continued down to 
1878 sooth thousand With 36 Woodcuts. z6mo ts 6d 

never met with a history so well adapted to the cSnaaties of chiMree 
er their entertainment, so philosophical, and wntten with such ahnpliatjr " 
...Mrs Mabcbtt 

UCTIiB ABTHU&’S HISTOBY OF FBANCB. From 
the Earliest Times to the Fall op the Second Empire. 
With Map and Illustrations i6mo. ai 6d 

**Thc Jaded schoolboy, surfeited with tales and the 'overpressure^ 
arisutf from lone attenuon to lives and adventures will, towards the latter 
part 4M hte holiday, turn with some relief to this book, and begin feasting 
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